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PREFACE 


I N this book I have endeavoured to telbthe story of the 
ancient history of the Near East within the limits of a 
single volume. Those who know the great works of 
Maspero and of Meyer will realize that in oidei to effect this 
great compression has been necessary, and will guess that many 
matters of great interest have had to be tiealed more cut;5<ifify 
than I would have wished. But, while wiiting asv,sticcinctly 
as possible, I have of set purpose refused to sacrifice too much 
on the altar of brevity, and have aspiied to make the book read- 
able as well as moderate in size. 

Of all regions of the earth probably the Near East has had 
and will have the greatest interest for us Europeans, for from it 
sprang our civilization and our religion. 

There took place the mingling of the Indo-European from 
the North with the Mediterranean of the South, which produced 
the culture, art, and law of the Greeks and Romans , and there, 
on the Semitic verge of Asia, the home of religious enthusiasms 
from the beginning, arose the Christian Faith. And if the Near 
East has from the first seen the mingling of the ideas of the 
East and West, it has also seen their secular struggle for 
mastery, the first phase of which ended at Salamis, when the 
Aryan invader made good his footing in the Mediterranean 
world, and threw back the Asiatics from Greece, now become 
the most eastern of western lands instead of the most westerly 
of the eastern, The second phase ended with Arbela and the 
complete triumph of the West. At the end of the third, Kosso vo- 
polje and Constantinople registered the return of the pendulum, 
which swung its weight from east to west as fai as Vienna. 
Then it swung back, and the end of the fourth phase seems 
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to be approaching as I write, when Bulgars and Greeks are 
hammering at the gates of Constantinople. 

It is with the history of the first phase of the great drama 
that this book deals, from the beginning of things to the grand 
climacteric of Salamis. The story begins with prehistoric 
Greece. Of the Bronze Age civilization of Greece which has 
been revealed to us by the discoveries of Schliemann, Halbhcrr, 
and Evans we cannot yet write the history : we can only guess 
at__the probable course of events from the relics of antiquity 
which archaeology has revealed to us. It is otherwise with 
Egypt, with Babylonia, and Assyria. Of them we have intellig- 
ible records upon which we can base history. Therefore it 
seems best to treat the “ pre-history ” of Greece separately, and 
before we pass to real history with Egypt and Babylonia. We 
pass then from Greece to the Nilotic and Mesopotamian 
communities, treating them scpaiately till in the second 
millennium B.c. they came into connexion with each other and 
with the Anatolian culture of Asia Minor. It then becomes 
impossible to treat them separately any longer. At different 
periods one or the other more or less dominated the rest and 
took the most prominent part in the history of the time, I have 
therefore told the stoiy of each period more or loss from the 
standpoint of the chief actor in it. During the First Egyptian 
Empire, from about 1550 to 1350 B.c,, one regards the world 
from the standpoint of imperial Thebes; during the ensuing 
period, till about 1 100, one looks down upon it from the bleak 
heights of Asia Minor ; till about 850 the rise of the Israeiitish 
kingdom centres our attention upon Palestine; from 8go to 650 
we watch from Nineveh the marching forth of the hosts of Ashur 
and the smoke of their holocausts spreading over all the lands. 
Then, with dramatic swiftness of overthrow, comes the Desti'uc- 
tioo of ^Nineveh. The destroyers, the Scyths of the Northern 
Steppes and the Medes and Persians of Iran, found their 
kingdoms on the ruins of the Semitic empires, while Egypt and 
even Babylonia spring once more into life. And the great event 
was contemporaneous with the expansion of the young Greece of 
the Iron Age, young with the new Indo-European blood from 
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the north which had begun to invade the Aegean lands towards 
the end of the Egyptian imperial period. Persia took the place 
of Assyria in the world, and all the lands of the Near East 
but Greece coalesced in her Empire, Greece alone, possessed 
of a stronger and with a brain many times more intelligent 
than those of the Easterns, resisted successfullJ^ The bar- 
barian recoiled : Greece had saved the West, and with it the 
future civilization of the world. 

I have intended the book mainly for the use of students m 
the school of Litterae Humaniores at Oxford, whose work neces- 
sitates a competent general knowledge of the early history of 
the west-oriental world, without which the history of Greece 
cannot be understood fully. Greece was never, as the older 
historians seemed to think, a land by itself, fully Western in 
spirit, supremely civilized in a world of foolish Scythians and 
gibbering black men. Originally she seems to have been as 
much or as little oriental as originally was Egypt, with whose 
culture hers may have had, at the beginning, direct affinity. 
Later she was westernized, but in the fifth centuiy she was not 
more distinct from the more oriental nations of the Near East than 
she is now. She called them " barbarian ” : that only meant that 
they did not talk Greek. Greece respected Persia while she 
fought her, Aeschylos knew better than to make Darius a 
savage. In fact, the Greeks hardly realized as yet how much 
more intelligent they were than the other nations. Herodotus has 
no feeling of great superiority to his Median and Egyptian 
friends, And when he set himself to write the history of the 
great struggle which the preceding generation had seen, it was 
in no spirit of contempt and aloofness that he gathered his 
information as to the early history of the peoples of the Near 
East who had marched against Greece under the Persian banner. 
He did not separate Greece absolutely from the rest of mankind, 
though no doubt he felt that she was better than the rest. 

I hope, therefore, that this book may serve as a very general 
“ companion ” to Herodotus for university students. But at 
the same time I have endeavoured to make it no less useful to 
the general reader whose interest is keen" on the history of these 
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ancient civilizations, tho relics of which have been and are being 
discovered day by day by the archaeologists, In the case of Ifgypt 
and prehistoric Greece, new material of the ntmo.st importance 
may turn up at any moment I have tried to make the book as 
up-to-date as possible, and in oidcr to do so, during the work 
of writing it, which has occupied several years, several chapters 
have been re-cast, even wholly re-written, as the work of dis- 
covery necessitated. Owing to the indulgence of the publishers 
I^have had unlimited time in which to complete the work, and 
I hope that the present moment, when there seems to be a lull 
in the work of discovery, may be a favourable one for its 
publication, and that I shall not have to wish that I had de- 
layed a little longer in order to register this or that new fact 
of importance. I have recounted the facts of the history so far 
as they arc known without, I hope, undue generalization or 
theorizing, except, of course, in the case of prehistoric Greece, 
where the whole is theory, based however upon the evidence of 
material things. For an acute generalization of the history of 
the early peoples of the world I may refer the reader to Frof. 
J. L, MYRr5.s’,s little book. The Dmvu of If /story ^ published last 
year, and for a suggestive study on certain natural causes 
which have influenced the history of the Fast to Mr. I'lLLSWOKTll 
Huntington’s most interesting Pulse of Asia. 

In dealing with the early history of “classical” Greece I 
have simply endeavoured to present an impression or sketch 
of the development of Greek culture and its relations with the 
Eastern nations. I have not considered it necessary or de- 
sirable to treat the history in any detail. So much more is 
known of it than of the early history of the other lands con- 
cerned that to do so would be to make the latter part of the 
book (and the Greek section especially) totally disproportionate 
in size. This part too is written rather from the Persian- 
Egyptian than from the Greek standpoint. And Greece when 
she became Hellenic cqased to belong wholly to the Near East, 
It is only her “foreign relations,” her connexions with the East, 
that interest us now. Her internal affairs wc leave to the 
historians of Greece. They call for our attention only in so 
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far as they bear directly upon the general progress of Hellenic 
culture, especially towards the east and south, or affect directly 
the approach of the conflict with Persia. 

I have myself specially translated for this book all the 
Egyptian insciiptions from which I quote at length, with the 
exception of that containing the hymn of King Akhenaten to 
the sun-disk (p. 306), which is quoted, with his very kind per- 
mission, from Prof. Breasted’s translation in his History of 
Egypt. 

I have tried not to weary the reader by too rigid an insist- 
ence on the use of diacritical marks on my transliterations of 
Egyptian and Semitic names, giving the fully-marked forms 
usually only on the first appearance of a name in the book, 
and dispensing with them afterwards unless it would seem 
better to retain them in order to mark the pronunciation. 

I have to thank various friends who have assisted me in 
the reading of portions of my proofs. To them I owe many 
corrections and suggestions, Chapters L, V., IX, and X., in 
which Babylonian and Assyrian matters are chiefly dealt with, 
have been read by my colleague Mr. L. W. King, author of The 
Histoiy of Sumer and Akkad, Chapters IX. and X, have also 
been read by the Rev. C, F. BURNEY, D.D,, of St.John’s College, 
Oxford, to whom I am specially indebted for my preservation 
from the many pitfalls that beset the path of a general historian 
in dealing with early Jewish history. My friend Prof. M. A. 
Canney, of Manchester University, has also read Chapter IX,, 
and has made several very useful suggestions. Chapter II. 
has been read by Mr, E. J. FORSDYK.E, of the Greek and Roman 
Department of the British Museum ; and Mr. G. F. HiLL, the 
Keeper of Coins and Medals, and Mr. F. J. Marshall, of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, have most kindly read Chapters 
XL and XII., with results valuable both to myself and to the 
reader. Only in those chapters of the book which are written 
more or less from the Egyptian point of view, namely. Chapters 
III., IV., VI., VII. and VIII,, have I not submitted my work 
to the judgment and criticism of another. But in those chapters 
which any friends have read I alone aln responsible for the 
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opinions ultimately expressed, L)r. BuRNicv, for instance, must 
not be taken to agree with everything I have said in Chapter 
IX, ; as, for example, with my revival, for which 1 only am 
responsible, of Josephus's idea that the Biblical account of 
the Exodus is possibly a reminiscence of the Expulsion of the 
Hyksos, I have recorded divergences of view when necessary ; 
and have also, when I am indebted to one of my friends for a 
new view, indicated the fact in a footnote, 
r- I mustexpress my thanks to the Deutsche Orient Gesell- 
SCHAFT of Berlin, to Messrs. DiETRICH Reimek, also of Berlin, 
and also Mr. Edward Stanford, of London, for permission to 
base plans on other maps and plans published by them, of which 
details are given in the List of Maps. For the sketch-map of 
Knossos and its surroundings I wish to acknowledge my obliga- 
tion to the plans published in Annual of the British School at 
Athens, on which the small hisct-plan of the palace is based. 
Finally, as regards photographs, I must thank Prof, GarhTANO 
for permission to publish the first picture of his Minoan 
discovery at Abydos (Plate TIL i); Mr. A. 11. SMITH, the 
Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquitic.s in the British 
Museum, for pcrmi.ssion to reproduce the photograph, Mate 
XXX. 2 ; and Ur. SciiAlTiR and tire Administration of the 
Royal Museums of Berlin for their gift of the photograph, 
Plate XIX. I. I have also, thanks to the kindness of Dr. 
Reisner, been able to use as frontispiece a painting, by Mr. 
F. F. Ogilvie, of one of the splendid sculpture groups of 
the Fourth Dynasty recently found by the I-Iarvard expedition 
at the Pyramids of Gizeh, The photographs of Plates XX VI. 
and XXII. were taken respectively by Mr. L. W. King and 
by Mr. R. C. Thompson, who have kindly lent me their 
negatives. Those of six of the plates are of my own taking; 
most of the rest have cither been taken for me by Mr. 
Donald Macbeth or have been selected by me from the stock 
of Messrs. Mansell & Co, 


Novmber 1512 


H. R. HALL 
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THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF 
THE NEAR EAST 


CHAPTER I 
PROLEGOMENA 


I. Herodotus and Modern Knowledge 



the Great Event had indeed had its ultimate origin in the 
furthest recesses of time, when the ancient civilizations of the 
Eastern Mediterranean first evolved themselves out of chaos, and 
the peoples o f th e N ile-land, o f Western Asi a, a nd of th e-Aegean 
fij:at_caiiLeJ.iltQ . cantact with each othe r. So he told first all 
he knew of the peoples of Egypt, Babylonia, Persia, and also 
Scythia, and of their history, and intended, we know, to tell 
the story of Assyria also. Everywhere he tried to trace back 
the first contact of his own people with these barbarians, and to 
identify this or that element of culture which his Greeks, whom 
he knew to be far younger as a nation than the Orientals, owed 

1 'HpoSirou 'AXiKapvijfftr^os laTopl-qi d7rMe|ts -fJSe, iSs ra y€v6peva ivOpdiTWP 
r<fi xpivip yivijrai, ptire Spya /uydXa re icoi OupaerTh, ra ph “SiW-qin ri Si 

Pap^dpoia-i droSexS^vra, d)c\e£ yiviprai, rd re a^^a ml SC tiv atrlriv tirdhtpita-pv 
dX\tiXo«rt (Hdt, I. i.). , 
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to the East which they had defeated, And then he gathered all 
the threads of his various tales together, as Xerxes gathered the 
peoples themselves together, for the final story of the collision 
of East and West, and his history marches straight without 
digression now, to Salamis, IMataeac, and Myk.alc. 

In dealing with the early history of Greece h( ^ gio ped darkly, 
because, though he had all the varied store of H^lenic legend 
to his hand, he had no knowledge of what we know now in 
.some degree, the real story of the first development of Greek 
civilization. We know that Egyptian piiests could tell him the 
history of Cheops and of Rhampsinitos, but that no Greek could 
tell him that of the strong men who lived before Agamemnon. 
Nor do we know the true facts of their history as we do that of 
Cheops or Rhampsinitos, but we may do so one day, when we 
read the Minoan writing as we can that of ancient Egypt. Till 
then, we also must grope, but not so darkly as Herodotus, for 
modern archagological discovery has ,told us the development 
oJ[ the heroic culture of Greece, wliiich wc can now trace back to 
its origins, contemporary with_thosc of Egypt it.sclf. So much 
fuftlrcr beyond the Trojan War and the Phoenician rape of lo 
can the modern Xoyror. trace the causes of the quarrel of Ea.st 
^and West.'' Bui until gjighty years ago wc were as ignorant as 
Herodotus, and he, with the Biblical history of the Jews beside 
him, was our wsolc good authority for the ancient history of the 
Near East: the Sacred Record and the "profane" kropi'iji; 
i/rpurar/j told us all that mattered of what we knew. 

2 . The Increased Modern Knowledge of Ancient History 

But now our knowledge of the early history of mankind is 
inci^mg apce r-NS'yhere is -tluis vast 

rn6re"riotioSble than in the domain of the_ "historian of the 
fflcreirt pebpIes’TJT the NeareF*East, the portion of the world 
T5f™wlncEHE'eecT’marks “tB’e western and Persia the eastern 
boundary, of which the southern border marches with the lands 
of the Blacks and the northern is formed by the steppes and 
deserts of the Scythians and Cimmerians, Now, within the 
short spacq: of gig bty^years, the whole history, as distinct from 
untrustworthy legends of Greek or Jewish origin, of the mighty 
monarchies of Egypt and of Mesopotamia, of Media and of 

^ Ile/KC^w:' vvv o{ Ad'Vioi »Jt?pvs ^oiri -yei'lirffcri rfls ). 
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Persia, has been recovered from oblivion for us, and, what is 
still mote inteiesting, we are now just beginning to realize that 
Greece itself was, long befo ie the classical cultuie of the 
PleUenes was ever beard or thought of^ tKe^”s”cat of a "civilization 
at least the equal of that of Egypt or Chnldaca and possibly as 
ancient. Noi is it in Mesopotamia, in the Nile Valley, and in 
Greece alone that man’s knowledge of the earliest history of 
his race has been so vastly incieased duiing the last ^ighty 
years; yet another system of cultuie, exhibiting iii differettf 
points resemblances to the three foregoing, while in others 
perfectly distinct fiom them, has been shown to have existed 
at least as early as 1500 BC. in C entral Asia Minor; this 
extended its sway on the west to Sipylus.’on the east to the 
borders of the Canaanites and to Carchemish on the Euphrates. 

Furthermore, on the northern and eastern confines of the 
Babylonian culture-system, new nations pass within our ken ; 
yannic men of Armenia, ruled by powerful kings ; Kassitcs_ of 
tne~"Zagi^ ,’~' whose language seems to contain elements which 
iTTealiy Aryan are piobably the oldest-known monuments oT 
Indo-European speech (c 1600 B.c.); strange-tongued Elamites, 
also, akin neither to Iranian nor Semite. Nor does it seem to 
us remai kable that we should read t he trilingu al proclamations 
of Darius Hy staspis to liis peoples in their original tonguSS, 
althou^ an eighteenth-century philosopher would have regarded 
the prospect of our ever being able to do so as the wildest 
of chimeras I 

And when we read the story of JEgyp t, of B^^lon, and 
Persia as it really happened, and not through the mouths of 
Greek^r Jewish interpreters, we wonder not so much at the 
misinteipretations and mistakes of our former guides, but at 
the fact that they were able to get so close to the tiuth as 
they actually did. 

In the cases of Egypt and Greece the new knowledge has 
taken us back to the beginning of things, to the days before 
history, but this is not the case with Babylonia. Even as far 
back as we can go, to about the middle of the fourth m illennium 
B.C., we are still within the age of kno wable history, and 'SKetnlf 
" 5g'r~iptions still con tai n the names of kings and tem ples which*^ 
pan decipher. So far are~weTroni reaching any “ prehistoric ” 
period that instead of attaining the'b^inning of Chaldaean 
civilization we have apparently dug only as far as the lattet 
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end of ila early period ; wc have reached and passed the 
beginnings of Semitic nile in Mesopotamia only to find our- 
selves witnessing in this, the most ancient stiatmn of the known 
history of the woild, the latter end of the jn^i-Scmitic culture 
to vyhlcli. the civil i/.atioii of Babylonia owed its inspiration, 
't'hcsc evidences of human baibaiism nhich elsewhere in the 
world piecede the traces of civilization aic in Ifabylonia absent ; 
hardly a single weapon of flint oi^cheit testifies to the existence 
tjiere of a Stone Age, when jve first meet with them the 
Babylonians^were alre.ady.metal-usera and already wrote in- 
scriptions which we can read. 

Mn dealing with Mesopotamia , therefore, we never get beyond 
the domahi gf true history ; we are from the beginning arranging 
janT ^ifting written contemporary records in order to collect 
'from them the history of the country. ,In the case of I'lgypt, 
however, we go right back to the period before writing began, 
and" have to reconstitute the story of the earliest ages horn the 
evidence which archaeological discovery ha.s recovered as to 
fire earliest development of civilization, And in Qre^cce and 
Anatolia wc depend largely upon the evidc"nco of archaeology 
alojic, fof^thcro, though we possess the inscriptions of Grcerka 
Anatolians who lived in a high state, of ciyIH;?.ariqn 
contemporaneously with Egyptians and Babyhmians whose 
Sofds_ we.,xead almost as well as our own, they remain a 
s e^d~ book to us. Wc cannot yet read a word, of .them, arid 
so have to guess at the probable course of the history of their 
autKoi^j'wIth the help of archaeological discovery and thg few 
I Eihts which the Egyptian and Mesopotamian records affordAis. 
"“ Yet archaeological discovery alone suffices to give us the 
main outlines of the history of early Greek civilization, though 
we know nothing of the actual events which moulded its 
development, and have never heard the names of the authors 
of these events. Archaeology alone has revealed to us in 
Greece the monuments of a civilization, " prehistoric ” because 
we cannot yet read its history, which was as highly developed 
and as important in the annals of the world as those of Egypt 
1 and Mesopotamia. And from the study of these monuments 
1 and remains we have been enabled to arrive at a knowledge 
] of the cultural relations of early Greece which are nothing less 
i than revolutionary. \^e see that, instead of belonging originally 
Uo the central and North- European “Aryan” race, the group 
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/of pcopicb speaking Indo-European languages to which we 
jourselves belong, and being in its origins radically distinct flora 
the civilization of Egypt and of Asia, the oldest culture of 
Grei^e really belongs to _the_ Mediteiranean~T3®fl7 WheiTTt 
Origi nate d, and so is from the beginning part of the "culture 
of the other Mediterranean peoples, to wWch the civilization 
atfaches itself to some extent. We know now 
I peoples have always beSi and are to 

this__day_more_or less allied to eactLALher raclMly.^ In reality 
the^brunet Italian and Greek of to-day are racially'^far m'dito 
cloaely relate'd^o The Palestinian and the Egyptian than to 
the Celt, the^Slav, or th e Teu ton, although now they speak, 
iand for three thousand years past they have spoken, languages 
a|cinjLo those of their northern Tieighbours. These Irarguages 
vjeie imposed upon them by Aiyan conqueiors, and the period 
at which this conquest took place is approximately fixed, in 
Greece at least, by the dark age which inteivened between the 
“ piehistoric ” and the classical civilizations of Hellas. The 
Greek civilization which we have always known is the product 
^ of the mingling of the invading northern cultme of the Aryan- 
speakers, with the remains of the ancient “ Mediterranean " 
pivilization not distantly related to that of Egypt, which had 
rrown up from its earliest beginnings in' the Aegean basin, 
'^as that of Egypt had grown up in the Nile "Valley. That the 
tegean “ Mediterraneans ” were from the first Aryan-speakers 
fis not in the slightest degree piobable.^ We can trace their 


^ The conception of a “ Mediterranean” race to which the typical brunet peoples 
of the Mcditeirancau basin (and outside it as far as Britain) belonged and belong, 
was fust ciystalhred in logical form bv a n Italian. Sergi ( La Sttrpe Medttarranea, 
1895 ; Englished as The- Mediterranean Race, London, 1901). To his views, based 
on the study of cianiology, and (if one may use the phrase) * ' ethnic chio inatology,” 
the philological woik of KkE'I scilMER (see below) forms a compImrenTr** 

■' It has been argued fioin the purely philological standpoint by KretSCHMEE. in 
his brilliant Etnlatung iMchs Geschichte tier ^1 lecMsiken Sprache (Gottingen, 1896) 
that a non-Aiyan language or group of languages, ahm to the non-Aryan Lycian of 
Asia Minor, was spoken m Gieece bcfoie Aiyan Gieelc. And presumably this 
language was spoken by the civilized pi edecessors of the Aiyan-spealang Greeks, 
whom we call “ Aegcans,” " Myecnaeans,” 01 " Minoaus ” And since the cultuie of 
these pie-Greeks is diiectly descended fiom that of the Neolithic Aegeans (see p. 31, 
below), their language was piesumably descended from that of the Neolithic Aegeans. 
This is not certain, of coiiise, but the presumption is justified. And it is at any rate 
not probable that, if the Neolithic Aegeans did speak a language radically distinct 
from that of their culture descendants, this language was Aryan ! No one could 
claim that the Neolithic peoples of the Western Mediterranean probably spoke Aryan 
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culture from its Neolithic besiniiings, and can even discern a 
possibility that these beginnings may have been deiived from 
Neolithic Egypt: nobody has yet supposed that the Medi- 
terranean, far less the Nile Valley, was the original home of the 
Aryans. Yet that seems the necessary corollary of a supposition 
that the prehistoric Greeks were Indo-Europeans. And we 
know that almost to the last there .survived on the north 
Mediterranean shores isolated patches of non-Aryan speech 
(the Basque still survives) which are naturally to be regarded 
as the survivors of a general pre-Aiyan language-stratum. 

Archaeology alone has thus assigned the early culture of 
Greece rather to the Near East, or at any rate to the Medi- 
terranean, than to Europe, to the non-Aryan races than to 
the Aryan. 

' The entry of Greece into the ranks of the ancient civilizations 
of the Near East as the fellow of Egypt and Babylon i.s one 
of the most striking results of modern archaeological discovery. 

It cannot be denied that the increase of knowledge thus 
roughly sketched is vciy considerable, nor can it be doubted 
that the names of the first discoverers of the New World of 
lanclent history, Chamoollloii and hi.s peers, are full worthy 
to rank with those of Columbus, of Galileo, of Newton, or 
|jof any other discoverer of new worlds of human science, 

3 . Archaeology and History 

There is no need now to ^ recapitulate the steps by which 
these discoverers arrived at their knowledge, which is now 
accepted science.^ The languages of ancient Egypt, of 

tongues: why then should those of the East have done so? The thesis that the 
Bronze Age people of Crete and the islands and piobably of the Peloponnese also 
were non-Aryan spealreis, and that “Greek ’’first caine with the northern invaders 
at the end of the Bionze Age into Greece, is now generally accepted in England 
and Italy, but elsewhere many writers still cling, in defiance of the philological 
and ethnological evidence, to the old-fashioned view that the Greeks were all and 
from the beginning ‘ ‘ Aryans ” But one is glad to see that one of the latest Slav 
historians of Greece, M. Beroutka, fnlly accepts the new view {Dejmy iackl 
[History of Gncci\, \ , doba.yfeihistiniclM\ Btague, igoS). 

* For an account of the beginnings of Egyptology, see Budob, The Mummy, 
pp. jo8ff. ; for the beginnings of cuneiform study, see ICiNc, The Assyrian Language 
(London, igot), and Booth, Xhe Ttthngual Cmieiform hiscnpli 0 ns \L<scAQti, 1903), 
t>(issim. 
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Assyria, of E!am, even of pre-Semitic Babylonia, are now 
sufficiently known to enable us to translate their ancient 
inscriptions with an accuracy sufficient for all practical 
purposes, and from these, the ancient records, combined with 
the critical analysis of such traditions as have been handed 
down to us by classical authois, we derive our knowledge of 
the actual events of the ancient history of Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
Although the hieroglyphic inscriptions of Anatolia 
3re not yet translated with ceitainty, the use by the ancient 
Anatolians of the cuneiform (Babylonian) sciipt side by side 
with their own hieioglyphs has enabled us lately to obtain 
glimpses of their history. Only in the case of piehistoiic 
Greece ate we denied fiist-hand knowledge of events, and 
are forced to content ourselves with a knowledge of the 
development of cultuie, derived solely from archaeological 
discoveiics and comparisons, Greek legends no doubt would 
tell us much, had we any firm standpoint of known history 
ftom which to criticize them. As it is, they can but give us 
doubtful and uncertain hints of the events which they shadow 
forth.i In the c ase of Egyp^Mesopotamia, and Persia^ more 
espec ially in' lire x:ai.Q^of Egypt) ^he’aVchaeoIogfst is_the chief 
auxiliary of the hist oiia n) for he makes~'If poislible, means 
of his excavation of the actual remains of"ancient~cmlization, 
‘t ygupffieme^nt 'th e rer6rd ~of e vents wj.tir”tEe stoiy of the 
development of_ culUue,__^ In the case of early Gieece we have 
th’Is"sI:of)^though it is as yet far from complete, without any 
framework, any skeleton of known events which it would 
clothe ; with the exception of a few facts supplied us by the 
Egyptian lecords. In Greece and in Anatolia the archaeologists 
go on discovering, besides the actual remains of the cultuie 
and art of the “ Minoans ” and “ Hittites,” tablet after tablet, 
inscription after inscription, which we cannot read, B.ut in 
Egypt and i n Mes opota mia they are every day bringing to 
IT gEtne w docume nts~which we c an read , an^from w]rl^ we 
are eve£SI2^~Xearning..nev v facts of history. If m os t of the 
; larger monuments of Egypt havValways been above grounffi 
j ana'll&ede3~TiE*TEF‘sTiill~oir'tKe"^'^st 'an3'TKe™I«iowIe3ge 
' orffieReclpHei'erlonmakeTKein'^^ u^'tEeir secrets, pyaj^s 


bylrolHeSliSTKe case wffif Assyria, where the famous excaya- 

* On the value of tradition to the histonan, see a note by the late Prof, KrbdK. 
YoRir Pnwvrr, in Mr, Oliver Fltnn’s life of him, voli n. pp, 
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totis of Layard resulted in the discovery of Assyrian history^ 
And during tlic last tljiiity years excavation throughout the 
Nearer East lias rcsulteil in the discoverji- not only of new 
inscriptions to be read, but also (and this more especially in 
Egypt and Greece) of >the actual remains of ancient art and 
civilized life which enable the archaeologist, properly so-called, 
foT reconsCr^t the story of the development of human culture 
without the aid either from classical historian or ancient 
inscription. The work of the Egypt Exploration Fund, with 
Trhich the names of Nay^e and ^Petrie will always be 
associated.® and that oT'~Maciyer^® Gai^tang,® and 

Legrain ° AnJigypt, that_or'the French expediHons'^ST'M. de 
Sarzec jitT^oh in Babylonja,^ anj^pfjd. de Morgan in Persia,® 
of the Palestine Exploration Juind,® of the. Austrian Dr. Sellin^o 
and the Gethian Dr. SchumachciA^ and now of the American 
lieisner in Palestine,^® that of 'Dr. Winckler at Boghaz Kyoi 
in 7\natolia,^®'*and, last but not least,’ that of Schliemann in 
Greece)|i,^''anc:[^f the Itallahs'nalbhcrr 'and,Peniicj;i®-“ .aljcl the 
]5ntons Evans and Mackenzde^* (besides others, Italian, British, 
and American) jn "Crete, ^'all this work of actual excavation 
during the last ,thfec~crecadcs has resulted in the production 
of historical material of the first importance. And the historians 
await each new .season's work of the excavators with impatience, 
knowing that something new is sure to be found which will 
add to their knowledge and (modify their previous ideas. 

^ I’uUlslied in Mommients of Nhievdi and Babylon (London, 1851^. The plates 
of (lie somewliat earliei vvoik of Rotta (Paris, 1849), describing the French discoveries 
at K’hors.ilind, arc bettei than Layard’s. 

® Publications of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 1883-1912. 

® El Amrah and Abydos (Egypt Exploidtion Fund,- igoz). 

^ Early Dynastic Cemeteries of Naga ed-Dir (Leipzig, 1908). t 

‘ El Ar&bah (London, 1901) and later books. 

* Results of the excavation of Karnak, published chiefly in the Recntil de Travanx 
(Paris) and the Annales du Senna des AntiQWth (Cairo). 

Dbeouveries en Chaldie (Pans, 1887 et seq. ). 

® Mimoires de la DiUj^tian en Perse (Paris, 1900 et seq.), 

" Quarletly Statements {P.E.P.Q,S,) : MacalisteR and Mackenzie, passim. 
Tell Ta'annek (see p. 44a, n. 4), 

7 'ell el-Muiesilhm (see p. 440, n. 4). 

Dr. Reisner is norv excavating at Samaria. His results are not yet published, 
MiUeiliingeii der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft (M-D.O.G,), Dec. 1907. 
Summarized by SchuchhardI’ (Schliemann's DUconeries, London, 1891), 

1 '’ Published in the Rendiconti della R. Actademia dei Lincei (Rome) ; and 
elsewhere. ^ 

Annual of the British School at Athene [B.S. A K Annl), 1904 ff. 
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Our knowledge of the early history of the Near East is still 
in the making, ancl the progress effected after the lapse of 
some years may well be noted by a comparison of the original 
and the modern editions of the two great rival histories of 
P rofes s ors M aspero ^ and Ed uard.M£.yer,^ besides the successive 
landmarks provided by the Egyptian histories of Brugsch 
(1879),® Wiedemann (1884), Petrie (1894-1905),'^ Budge (igoi),® 
and Breasted (1906),® and the histories of Assyria and Babylonia 
by Rogers (igoi)J Goodspeed (1903),® and’lClfig (1916).® 


4, Classical Sources 

The work of the modern historians is based almost entirely 
upon our modern knowledge of the ancient records. The 
acc ounts of the Greek writer s, while of the highest interest 
as giving the impressions of men in whose time the ancient 
civilizations still survived, are of little value to the historian. 
Though they lived when Egyptian was still spoken and the- 
Egyptian culture and religion were still vigorous, they could 
neither read nor understand Egyptian, while we can. The 
monum ents were a sealed book to them and, indeed, to_most 
of t heir Egyptian . Jnformants. T heir mate rial was chiefly? 
folk-tradition, wh ich, in Egypt at least , passed^ current for 
^story. with our fulf ‘kim wletlgc.. .we can .see ho w some times^ 
tSey are gTvmg”ur a_very fair y_ersion of the _trutjj,^while at 
oEK&r’tlrnes'they 3re_waad,eringLin realms ,qf./ab]e. .Plerodotus, 
.\^ile^n'3'~'sforv oF_ Egy£t_js_jcuripiiil.y_.jumbled and une qual 
m yaiy?) in th^case of Media provided us with material 
of first -rate ^mporta pc^wRich mu^t .J iavfi-bee n communic ated 
^'"•liim by an unus^u^y accurate^ authqidty.^® The work of. 

liUtohe Ancieune de rOiient Classipie (Paiis, 1895-9), and the successive 
volumes of the English Uanslalion (S.P.C.K.), The Dawn of Cimlitation (1894), 
The Struggle of the Nations (1896), and The Passing of the Empires (1900). 

“ Geschichie ties Altertums, 2nd ed., 1909. 

3 Egypt under the Phataohs (London, Muiray) ; an impiovement on the German 
edition of 1S77. 

■ History of Egj’pt (London, Methuen), 3 vols 

® History of Egypt (London, ICegan Paul), 8 vois. 

“ History of Egypt (London, Plodder &. Stoughton) ; abiidged, Stnith Elder, 1908. 

’ History of Babylonia and Assyiia (London, Luzac). 

® History of the Babylonians and Assyrians (London, Smith Elder). 

“ History of Sumer and Akkad (London, Chatlo & Windus). 

Probably family tradition derived from the Median Harpagide family of satiaps 

Kn ml t C'arifl fr- IV1 Pni-e'-irio PTali'-mnn Iciv rn iVie P-r* nr*-et ' 
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Ktsaiaa ih?, Knidian, the physician of Ailaxorxes MiiCmdn, 
is, on tliG contrary, tKough he had first-hand knowledge of 
Persia absolutely valueless for history, and appears to be 
little more than a mere tissue of fables, at least as far as the 
pre-Persian peiiod is concerned, lliodorus’ sketch of Assyrian 
history_ is of little value, and,. seems to be chiefly based upon 
Kt^as. yis_history_ of Egypt, however, is of much greater 
value ■ it is not so accurate on the whole as that of Herodotus, 
and there is much of the purely legendary and even of the 
fantastic interwoven with his narrative, but it is interesting 
as giving us an account written by a visitor to Egypt, 
independent of either Plerodotus or Manetho, That this 
account is partly dei'lved" from Ephoros seems extremely 
probable, In one matter Herodotus seems to be followed ; 
the rais-dating of the kings who built the fytamids of Giza. 
H erodotu s placed them entirely wrongly, and Diodor us repeats 
Ills m istake, Pu t the, la tter m.akcs some estimtitd? us to .the 
Tengtli^llie Phar.aonic ii e riod which, wc now know, may have 
■KeciTcuiTously near the triTlh.^ Herodotus gives, on the whole, 
a vcry'goocraccoimt for his time of the differenl salient periods 
_ and characteristic kings, but he has got them in a curiously 
mixed-up order; he puts the great Pyramid-builders of the 
IVth Dynasty ic. 3500 B.c.) after Rharapsinilos (Rameses lit) 
of the XXth (f. 1200 B-C.},** and is followed in this mistake 
by Diodorus.'* An explanation may be given of this curioijs 
blunder. It may be of Egyptian origin, and we may be 
blaming the Father of History unjustly for what is not his 
I fault at all. When we come to deal with the Suite period of 
Egyptian history, the period of the Psamraetiebi and Amasig, 
shortly after the close of which Herodotus visited Egypt, wp 
shall see that one of the most curious and characteristic 
j phenomena of the time is the curious archaism which had set 
in, and not only in the domain of art. The period selected 
for imitation was that of the Pyramid-builders, whose gigantic 
rponuments, surrounded by the necropoles of thmr faithful 
subjects, still towered above Memphis, and insistently com- 
pelled the regard and curiosity of all men, as they do to this 
day. Not only did the artists and architects of the Saile 

’ Diou. Sic. i, 65 ; KaitoiS-wi’ fteytimiii diriiSeiJp tparm rfpai ri tiJj AlyivTOV 7 ^^t£w 

^nra,Ko&lit})> ha,t hlof Kix.Xr 

^ Hm". li. 124 fr. J i. 63 {T, 
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renascence Uirn away from the caricatures of the work of the 
XyiTIth and XlXlh Dynasties which had been the pride 
of their immediate predecessors, and seek new models in the 
ancient triumphs which were constantly before their eyes : 
the officialdom of Egypt also reverted to ancient and forgotten 
titles and dignities, with the result that the S aite period was 
a kind of parody of the^ IVth and Vth Dynastiesr wKTch K^d 
flourished three. thousand -years, before.^ The idea might then 
well have grown up among the people generally that the period 
of the Pyramid-builders was not so very many years before their 
own time, in any case much nearer to them than the age of 
Rhampsinitos, the period of the great Theban kings, Hero- 
dotus’s blunder may then be based upon some such popular 
mistake as this.^ 

5. Native Sources 

It remains to .speak of_^the work of ancient Egyptian and 
BabylotTIan historians. Besides the contemporary monuments , 
of vario us periods, we have at our disposal ancient annals^ often ; 
fr^mrintar'y, and usually tcilmg_us nothin g than 'me sue/ 
cession of., the IfuiGi and sometimes the lenctlr’^’ffie dvnastiea 
Tj2&J0as tancien^fftf M.ar that we_£^Dss_essJs _Egyptiani: 
part of a .steld wlu ^ when complete co ntai ned a regular history 
of_the events of .the. reigns_of the early Egj^ptian kings up to 
the^tirne of the Vth Dynasty, when it was jrotnpiled. Only a 
fragment of it is now preserved (in the Museum of Palermo®) : 
so far as it goes it is the most complete ancient “history” 
known, and is probably very accurate; its fragmental y 
condition is the more tantalizing on this account. The later 
official lists of ki ngs w hich we find inscribe] _on the wall s. 0/ 
t emp les an d tombs of th e XVIIIth and XlXtli D y nasties are 
c omnlet^ennugh . but give us no^ng but a b are s tring of name s. 
Nevertheless, these have been of the greatest use to us, and in 


^ A parallel may be found in the modern Greek revival ot ancient names and 
titles for official use. ' 

“ This, seems a more probable explanation than another, which would make 
Herodotus edit Ins own notes carelessly, and place the kings rn the order rn, which 
he came to their monuments in going up the Nile, 

® Hence it is known as the “Palermo Stele.” The latest publication of it is by 
SCKiiFER, A'iiw BnutisiticJi altaegypHsclier AnnaUn (Athandl, der K- Prems, 
Akadmiid der Wisstnschaftm, 1903). A new fragment, as yet unpublished, is. re- 
ported to be at Cairo. 
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conjunction with the work of the prietiL Manelho, of which wc 
shall shortly speak, have formed tl^ framework upon which pur 
knowledge of the histoiy of the reigns fiom the contemporary 
monuments has been built up. At the same time we have been 
able to sec that one of these lists, that of Karnak, compiled in 
the reign of Thothmes HI, i.s veiy inaccurate and of little use; 
while those of Abydos and Sak kaia ,* of the reigns of Seti I and 
Ramescs it, are of remarkable accuracy, anmiivc r£U‘el)A^en 
_^contradicte3 by the monuments. The compiler of the Karnak 
list had included simply prominent traditional names in a 
guessed order, But__Seti’3 historian, and the priest Tunrei who 
pi^e the list at Sakkara, were acciirati?' annalists, It seems 
probable that shortly bcfoie the time of Scii the monuments of 
the most ancient kings at Abydos had been identified, and this 
may have caused some careful study of the antique archives.® 
We have a wiittcn list of kings on, papy nus, no w pr eserved at 
. Turin, which i. s of the .same date w Ihc king-lists of, Abydos 
i^SiLSaldiiafa, and, were it in better condition, would be almost 
as va luable. Tt:'"'shou'k l have becrTmbic valuable, .^ince it, adds 
I'ognal yc^ 'pTa ich~ king,.an d gi vos the sum-totals of the 
’yi^rs of the several dynasties ; but, unluckily, thc.se statem ents 
m yc ar.9 do not always agre e with , the evidencejof the monu- 
menl s. Its mutilated fragments have been studied with care, 
notably of recent years by Pi^ofes^r Eduard Meyer,'* and 
though opinions may differ as to its general value, there is no 
doubt that it may be used with discretion to supplcmenL tlic 
other lists. With these our native sources for Egyptian history 
before the Greek period close„ No real historian is known to 
us in Pharaonic Egypt, nor is it likely that one will ever be 
discovered. The Egyptian had very little historical sense, and 
to him, as to his modern descendant, a popular legend was as 
worthy of credence as the most veracious chronicle, 
j The Babylonian ; gci ibe was, however, of a more critical and 
! careful turn of mind, and collected what he could of genuine 
history with great industiy. To him we owe several frag- 
mentary chronicles, and a list of kings compiled in the time 
of the second Babylonian kingdom (si.^th century B.C ) ; and to 
the official scribes of J<ing Ashur baaipaJUtLAs^^ (seventh 

’ Illustrations of the three lists ate given by Euhqe, Mg. i. pp. 121 fl., wUli 

references to publications. 

* See p. 103. ® Aegyphseks ChmiaUgie \Abhandl, der K. P. Akad. 1904) 
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century) we owe an interesting document, a ^clipLomatifi. 

a£i..t]ic__^ncient relatiqps, between Babylon and 
Assyria, which is know n as “ The Synchronou^History.” These 
Mesopotamian sources aie far more historical in character than 
anything Egypti'^ save the “Palermo St one ” : „when they, 
gave more tlVat^ tire Tare names of kings they give obvious facts, 
ndr mcreTTdjwivcs’ T ales, lik e the Egyptians.^ 

We now tui n to native histo iiographers who wrote 113 .Greek 
and under Giee k influe nce. When Greek kings sat^on the throne 
of the Pharaohs and it beca me" fashionable t o inquire into the"" 
pa ^ histoT^ ol'the e^aoi dinary countryjyhich had been brought 
wffly-nilly within flm_pMe of Hel lenism , a learned priest named 
Gift o f Thoth ” fManethoth). o y phssThIv “The 
'Gift Qr~ Buto ” (Manutjo), ^ Seben nytos in the_Delt^ 
commissioned by Ptolemy Fhiiadelphos to co liect all that 
Tmcwii oT the' Egyptian annab andj;rams_late them into Greek 
as Atyvrrtcizd. ' Hris was done, a nd' until th e dis coverie s of 
Cham polli on Manltlio’s work, half__destroy.ed as it now is, 
imitate d and garbled b y ge neTations of ignorant copyists, was, 
with the exception qf_tlie sketches Herodotus. and, Diodofus, 

't hesoTeTSgypti an authori ty o n the Jiis toiy o f E gypt. ^ similar 
r dfe with re gard to the history of Mesopotamm \vas_ £iayed_by 
Ac work of a Babylonian priest named Berossos, who is said 
to have been a contemporary of Antiochus II (250 B.C.).® Like 
that of Manetho, his work is only known to us through the 
labours of copyists and compilers. T he value of Manetho’s 
work has been differently estimated by diffqrent__wnters. It is 
qmfe~L'ue that the mista kes of his co pyists have_£aused con- 
siderable diycrgencesinmany_cases_as Jo length of individual 
reignT'an d sum-totals o J_dynasties,.b^t in gen eral it must be 
saiH Thatliis work has pioved remarkably u seful , His arra n ge- 
ment in dynasties, which 'Ras~ been pi curved Jn almost identical 
f(jrm by Julius Africanus, Eusebiu s, and George th e Svn - 
kellfis, fo rmed~tEe~6asis"of the arrangeme nt b y Cha mpollion 

^ These Babylonian sources ate colUctedmSciiiiA.'omf/SjiiliiiscAn/McAe^iHioffiei, 
and criticized by L. W. King, CkromeUs cottca mug Early Baiylaman Kings (London, 

^ The most accessible edition of Manetho and Beiossos is in Cory’s 
Eragmeftis (London, 1832). See also MiJi.LKH, Fragm. Hist. Gr. ii. 311-616. 
A. piobable reference to Manetho himself has been found in a contemporary papyrus 
(Grenfeli and tluuT, El Hibeh Papyri, 1. 223). On^eioa&os, see King, Chi onidn 
concerning Early Babylonian Kings, 1 pp 90 IT. 
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and Lephins of the names of the actual kings which had been 
recovered by the new ticiencc of Egyptology fiom the monti- 
inenls, and it is worthy of note that these names have fitted on 
tire whole extremely well into the Manethonian dynasties. The 
nutnbei of the kings in each dj/nasty is usually correct, everTTF 
fire years of' then Teigns vary in the different versions, and even 
if the sum-totals are often_ added up wrong; and fKc_riumbet of 
(^nasties has been found to be practically correct also, the only 
apparent"mistaEe~beIngTti'thc‘jnlermediale period between the 
Xltltl'r and XVIIIth Dynasties, here we seem to have too long 
a period assigned to the intervening four dynasties. This jumble 
is, no doubt, primarily due to confusion in the native records 
from which Manetho drew his materials ; the period was one of 
foreign invasion and conquest. Further, the moi’e important 
the period is, the more flourishing the dynasty, the more 
accurately it is given by Manelho; his lists of tbe„XIIth, 
XVIIIJ.hj.and XlXth Dynasties, for inst ance, the roosJ, flouri.sh- 
Ing^periods of Egyptian histoiy, aro__by no fncans _^very widely 
i;cmmKfV.fhom tire" truth. In fnctj_MaiieIh_q c!,i(J,,\v.h,at--ho--coifld : 
where the., native annals w’Sc good and coiTrplctc, Jiis abstract 
isjgoqd; jf'hem tlaey were broken and incomplete, h is r ec ord Is 
incomplete a.liQ and confused , and when wc lake the mistakes 
orccTpyists and annal-mongcrs into account, it will be seen that, 
as is also the case with Herodotus, so far from stigmatising 
Manetho’s work as absolutely useless, we may well be surprised 
at its accuracy, and be grateful for the fact that it agrees with 
the testimony of the monuments so inuch as it does 1 The 
work of Berossos as it has come down to us is of a slighter 
character ' than' "that of Manetho, and contains much that we 
should be inclined to assign to the realm of mythology rather than 
history, but what there is that is historical agrees very well with 
what has since been discovered. It could n gver, howe ver, hav e 
served as a skeleton w hereon to build jup the flesh an^d blood of 
Mesopofamian history, whereas th e sche me of Maneth o. fr^g- 
* has ac tually forme d the skeleto n 

w KIcKmodern disc overy has clot hed with ta n gi ble flegji. The 
dvj^ltieS-.QOdja.it etho aieTbe dynasties of histor y. - 
‘ fether ebronographers there were who dealt with Egypt and 
Assyria, such as Eratosthenes with the one and Abydenus with 
the other, but their work has not proved very important. 
With them our survey of the ancient authorities closes.^ 
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6 . Chronology 

Neither the Eg^ptianfijioi the Babylonians ever devised a 
continuous diro nological scheme based upon a fixed era The 
Sothic cycl e of 1461 veais. tlpugh it w as used to regulate^the 
ca lend ai, was never used bv the Egyptia ns as .an... era. The 
early Egyptians and the Babylonians spoke of individual years 
as “the ^ear in which (such-and-such an event) took place”, 
later on the Egyptians reckoned by the legnal years of each 
individual king. Such a leckoning is singularly useless for the^ 
purposes of continuous histoiy, when we have no certain infer-' 
mation as to how long a king reigned. In Egypt the only list 
of regnal yeais we possess, the fragmentary “T urin Fapyius ,” 
often disagiees with the evidence of contemporary monuments, 
while the Ptolemaic chroniclei Manetho’s figures have, as we 
shall see, been so garbled by later copyists that they aie of little 
value. In Assyria it is otherwise. There, the years of the 
king’s i^JliTwcieauircntly noted by the yeaily appointment of 
an official, a sort of ap^oit' Iraivvfjuog, who gave his name to the 
year. The office of this official was called hmmu. Of t hese 
o fficials of the hvnnn we have long lists, dating fiom the reign 
o f Adad -niraii lE (911-890 B.c0^to_ that oT'~Ashurbanipal 
(669-625 B C.), some of which give an account of events which 
happened dining their years of office. At the same time, on 
the cylinders and other clay lecoids of Assyrian history, after 
the account of the events of a paiticular year, the name of the 
limmu-oi^cvaX is usually given. It is then evident that, with the 
lists of the himni in our hands, if one of these eponymies can 
be fixed, we can accurately date the events dated by their 
means in the records. Now we are told that in the eponymy 
of Pur-shagali (?), in the month Sivan (May-June), theie was 
an eclipse of the moon. This eclipse has been astronomically 
reckoned to have taken place in 763 BC The correctness of 
the identification is confirmed by the fact that the “ Canon 
of Ptolemy” (a list used by the geogiapher Ptolemy, giving 
the names and regnal years of the kings of Babylon from 
Nabonassar to Alexander the Great, with the eclipses obseived 
during their leigns) assigns to tire thiitieth year of the era of 
Nabonassar (=709 b.c.) the accession of “Arkeanos.” Now 
Sargon of Assyria, who must be “Arkeanos,” ascended the 
Babylonian throne about this time, hnd the year of his 
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icccssion 13 that of the ihirlciinth of liis rule hi Assyria, and of 
i?e eponymj/ of Manmi'ki-Ashur-li. I'herefore this eponymy 
TiulpYril in 709 B.c. And if vve tiacc back the lists of eponymies 
'"rora Mannu-ki- Ashur-li to Pm'-shag;ali,wc find that the yearof the 
'attcr falls in 763. TEe dates pf the funinu are then absolutely 
:ertain 

Therefore, as far back.ag the tenth century BC,, Assyrian 
:lates~aie ccitain,_and the value of this certainty when we are 
feafmg with the confused chronologies of the BibHcal writers 
raa^iasily be understood. Thus, wh en we find that Ahab was 
one of tire allies defeated by Shalmaneser II at Karkar in 
SS4 B.C.’ (an event not rnentioned in the Old Testament record) 
ivs know that Ahab was reig^)img over Israel in b.c,, and_ 
a?!y cfifdnological theorizing as to Old Testament dates which, 
lakes np^account pf thi.s fackjs utterly woithless. ^’hen when 
wc’find that the same King Shalmaneser icccived in 842 tribute 
Irb'fhTeKif even t recorded on the famous Black Obeli^,” 
noiivTtr’Thc Britfsb Mnscum), we know that Jehu was reigning 
iu'Sija.^^ So' 'that the current Biblical chronology which makes 
reign from 899 to 877 and John from 863 to 83S is 
obviously confused. But with the help of the infallible Assyrian 
aponym-list wo can restore the real dates with some success, 
with the result that Ahaziah seems to have in reality succeeded 
Ahab in 85 1, and was succeeded by Jehoram about 844, while 
Jehu attained the throne in 843-2, the year of bis emba.ssy to 
Shalmaneser. Reckoning back, we find that the division of the 
Hebrew kingdom after the death of Solomon must be assigned 
to somewhere between 950 and 930 B.C. And this fact gives us 
a very important Egyptian date, that of the beginning of the 
XXIInd Dynasty, when Sheshenk i invaded Southern Palestine. 

^ Mr. Cecil Torr says (Hfemplus and M/ycenae, p, 30) : "Ahab of Samaria can 
hardly be idenUfied with aii Ahab of Sirhala rn Shalmaneser’s inscriptions ; or Jehu 
of Samaria, who was a son of Jeliosaphat, with a Jehu, son of Omri, whose country is 
not named.” Mr. Torr’s scepticism is unnecessary. Sirhala is simply Israel, and 
the Ahab hug of Sir’ala (Israel) who was defeated by Shalmaneser It can only be 
the only Ahab of Israel known to us. Mr. Toir might just as well argue that 
M. de Bismadf was not the same person as fUrsl von Bisaiaick 1 It is true that the 
Jehu of the "Black Obelisk” is called “son of 'Qmti,” while the Jehu of the Bible 
was the "son of Jeboshaphal, the son of Niinshi,” but in anothei place he is called 
"son of Nimshi,” and anybody who is familiar with Oriental modes of expression 
knows that "son of” constantly means “descendant of" or merely “of the house 
of.” Jehu was the son of Jeh^shaphat, who was cither the son or a descendant of 
Nimshi, of the house of ‘Omri. 
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That this prince is the Shishak of the Bibiical lecord there is 
no doubt. If Shishak’s date is nearer 930 than 950 B.c., we 
have approximately settled an important landmaik in Egyptian 
chronology ; and know that the last Theban dynasty, that of j 
the “Priest-Kings,” came to an end d :940 

The regnal years assigned to Solomon, David, and Saul are 
too obviously traditional for us to place much reliance upon 
them, but their reigns were evidently long, so that we can 
reasonably assign to them the duration of a century . we thus 
find that the earliest possible date for the election of Saul the 
son of Kish is £050 B.c., about the time of the division of Egypt 
betwe e n the dynasties of priest-kings at The^s_^d their j 
lajr rivals at .X anis . Palestine, as we know, had always been 
Egyptian territory since the conquests of Thothmes I, and it 
was not until the Pharaonic kingdom had fallen into utter 
weakness under the tvis fainiants of the XXth Dynasty, and 
their kingdom had been divided between their ecclesiastical 
Mayors of the Palace at Thebes and the practically independent 
viceroy of the Delta, that the last remnant of Egyptian empiie 
in Asia fell away, and the Hebrews were enabled, in default of 
a legitimate overlord in Egypt, to elect a king of their own. 
The date of 1050 B.C. is then indicated by both Egyptian and 
Jewish records for the end of the XXth Dynasty, the decease 
of the last legitimate Ramesside, and th e constitution of an 
Inde pendent ki ngd om in Pal estine. 

"""Egyptian sources do not give us much information which 
will carry us farther back with much certainty : we must again 
have recourse to Assyrian help to enable us to reconstitute the 
chronology not only of Assyrian but of Egyptian history also. 
As has been said, Eg yptians possessed no continuous era 
of any kind . They did * not even proceed as far as the 
Babylonians and Assyrians in this direction. It is true that on 
a stele from Tanis® mention is made of the year 400 of 
King Nubti, which corresponded to an undetermined year of 
Rameses II. But this is a atrcel 'ksyoijbsvop : no other instance 
of an era is known in Egypt, and this era, which is dated from 
the reign of an almost unknown Hyksob king, Set-aa-peliti 
Nubti, whose only contempoiary monument is a scarab in the 

^ llie best study of the Biblical chronology is that of Professor ICail Marti, 
Encydaf(giita BiiUca, s.v, “Chronology.” ^ 

^ Illustrated by Budge, Hist, Eg. m. 157. 
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British Museum , 1 is never found repeated. The only date 
ordinarily used is that of the year of the king, and when, as was 
often the ease, the heir-apparent was associated with the reigning 
monarch on the throne, complications ensue : the year S of 
one king may be the same as the year 23 of another, and so on. 
All we can do is simply to reckon back the known number of 
years of each king, taking into account known co-regencies and 
collateral reigns as we come to them, and checking the result 
by the years of kings and dynasties as given by Manctho, and 
by the known synchronisms with the more definitely fixed 
dates of Babylonian and Assyrian history. Attempts have 
been made to find a heroic remedy for these difficulties with the 
help of astronomical data. Unluckily the Egyptians seem to 
have attached no particular importance to eclipses, and never 
chronicled them. Another, and regular, astronomical event 
was, however, often recorded. This was the heliacal rising of 
the star Sothis or Sirius. .Properly speaking the heliacal rising 
of a star means its rising contemporaneously with the sun, but 
it is obvious that such a rising could not be seen or observed ! 
in practice the " heliacal rising” means the latest vi.siblo rising 
of the star before the sunrise, about an hour before sunrise. 
Sirius ribc.s hcliacally about the time of the beginning of the 
inundation, which was from the earliest times regarded as a 
convenient time from which to dale the beginning of the year. 
The ligyptian year, which had originally consisted, like the 
Babylonian year, of lunar months, had, at a very early period, 
beert re-arranged in an artificial scheme of three seasons, each 
of four months of thirty days each, with five epagomenal days 
to make up 365^ days. A leap year, to make up the loss of a 
day in four years, owing to the real length of the year being 
363! days, was never introduced. The first season was that 
of the Inundation, the second that of the Sowing, the third that 
of the tiarvest, The first month of the first season, originally 
was i n later tiipes the month Tbflth, and 
the 1st T hoth , was, aft er the time of the Xllth Dy nasty, 
n ominall y the- banning of the year.*' But the actual feast" of 


1 Certain doubts as to the historital character of Kittg Nubti have been resolved 
by this scarab, See p. 219, ^dst. 

“ On Mr, Alfth Gardiner’s discovery of the briginal place of Mesore as the first 
month of the Egyptian yeap and Ibe conclttsip.ns, whicE may or may not be (drawn, 
from the fact, see below, p. RS. 
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the New Year was always celebrated on the day of the hcliaca^ 
rising of Sirius at the beginning of the inundation. When the 
calendar was introduced this day must have been the ist day 
of the 1st month. But eight years later it was the 29th of the 
preceding month (the 4th of the Harvest Season), because in 
eight years the calendar, being unprovided with an extia day 
every fourth year, had lost two days. And so on ; and it was 
not till 1461 years had passed that the heliacal rising of Sirius 
and the real opening of the year once more fell upon the ist 
day of the ist month, a whole year having been lost out of the 
1461. In the meantime the official names of the seasons had 
of course gradually come to bear no relation to the real 
periods of Inundation, and Sowing, and Harvest, and then had 
gradually come into line again. 

We arc informed by a Latin wiitcr of the third century A,D. 
named Ccnsorinus ^ that the rising of Sirius coincided with the 
1st Thoth in the year 139 A.D., so that a new Sothic cycle of 
1461 years began in that year. We have also an Alexandrian 
coin of 143 A.U, which commemorates an epoch with the word 
AlfiN.^ In the Decree of Canopus (238 B.c.) the rising of 
Sirius appears as occurring on the ist of Epiphi, the tenth 
month: if this were so, the rising would happen on the I'st 
Thoth in 143 A.D.® Thus 143 A.D. seems a more probable date 
for the begin ning of a new cycle tha n ; but i n any case we 
*se e that this even t must have ta ken.,p.Iace about 140 A.D, 

The fact that the months came round full circle again after 
a period of 1461 years had no doubt been noted by the 
Egyptians, as we find that Theon of Alexandria, who evidently 
computes from the date 139 A.D., makes the preceding cycle 
begin in 1322 B.C., and calls it the “ Era of Menopbres.” And 
the name Menophres is extremely like the “throne-name" of 
Rameses i, Men-pclj-ra, whom on other grounds we should be 
inclined to place very near this date. 

But this does not mean that the Egyptians ever used the 
Sothic cycle as an era; they never computed by its years. 
This, however, in no way affects the fact that the cycle of the 

^ ^ — I <• 

^ On Censorinus and his statements, see Burrosvs, Discoveries in Crete, p. 69, n. 

® Bnt, Mils. Cat. Coins of Alexamiria, No. 1004. 

“ Torr, Memphis and Mpicenae, p. 54. This lutle hook, by the way, should 
be used with great caution, since while keenly logical in its reasoning it takes nc 
account of probabilities, and ignores the controlling evidSnee of the Mesopotamian 
I onuments. ♦ 
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i listiigs uf SiriuK may he of coiihidorablc u.so to us in re- 
j constructing Egyptian chronology. Thus, were it unknown 
1 that the Hecrec of Canopus was inscribed in 238 n.C., we should 
have been able, taking Censorinus’ date fur the end of the cycle, 
to have arrived very near the correct date by calculating when 
the star rose heliacally on the last day of Epiphi. 

Now, leaving out of account the dale of Mcnophres (since, 
though he is probably Men-pelj-ra, vve do not certainly know 
this), \vc find that in a certain year of the reign of Thothmes ill 
the New-Year feast fell upon the 28th day of the eleventh 
^onth (Epiphi). This can .only have been between the years 
147^ and 1470, which raust,thercfore_have fallen in his reign. 

Going farther back, we find that in the ninth year of 
Amonhetep l, the feast fell upon the 9th Epiphi, which means 
that his ninth year fails between 1550 and iJ^iG B.c, Now this 
period of eighty years between Amenhetep i and Thothmes III 
is very much what wo should have expected from our knowledge 
of the history of the lime. 

The date for Thothmes in i.s confirmed by the identification 
of two New-Muon festivals in his twenty-third and twonly- 
fourtli years (on the 21st Pachon and 30th Mekheir) with those 
of May IS, 1479, and Ecb. 23, i-i|77, according to Meyer. 

These two vary important datc.s for Thothmc.s III and 
Amenhetep I arc amply confirmed by evidence from the 
Babylonian side , which makes it impossible for ns to place 
Thothmes later than the earlier half of the fifteenth century. 
We know from the great collection of cuneiform tablets con- 
taining the official correspondence of the Egyptian kings 
Amenhetep III and Akhenaten, of the XVIIIth Dynasty, with 
the kings and governors of Western Asia, which was discovered 
at Tell el-Amarna in Egypt in 1888, that King Ashur-uballit 
of Assyria communicated with Akhenaten. Assyrian chrono- 
logical evidence assigns to Ashur-uballit the date of circa 
1400 B.C. 

Ashur-uballit was the great-great-great-granclfather of the 
Assyrian king Tukulti-Ninib.' Now. Sennacherib made a copy 
upon clay of an inscription of Tukulti-Ninib which had been 
cut upon a lapis-lazuli seal; this seal had been carried off 
to Babylon by some successful conqueror of Assyria, and 
Sennacherib found it there after he had vanquished the Baby- 
lonians and had captured their city. We know that Sennacherib 
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reigned from about 705 to 681 B.C., and he tells us in a few 
lines added to his copy of the writing on Tukulti-Ninib’s seal 
that the lapis-lazuli seal was carried off to Babylon 600 years 
before his own time. This “ 600 years ” is 'obviously a round 
number, but it shews that Tukulti-Ninib must have reigned 
about the middle of the thirteenth century B C. Further, in 
an. inscription recently found^at Kala' Sherkat, the ancient 
Ashur, Esarhaddon says that King Shalmaneser I renewed the 
temple of the god Ashur 580 years before his tirne, i.e. about 
1260 B.C. And Tukulti-Ninib was the successor of Shalmaneser, 
which gives the same date, about 1250 B.C., for him as Senna- 
cherib’s statement^ 

Ashur-uballit can hardly have lived less than 100 years 
before Tukulti-Ninib; thus it is clear that the date which we 
must assign to the reign of Ashur-uballit, and therefore to that 
of Amenhetep III, cannot be much later than 1400 B.C.^ And 
between Thothmes III and Amenhetep III about half a century 
had elapsed. In cide iitaUv. Esmhaddon’s_,dal;e for Shalmaneser 
(confirmed by Seonachcrins for Ashur-uballit) _gives us the 
correct date of the Egyptian king Rameses .II. For we know 
that "Shalmaneser was a contemporary of Kadashman-turgu 
and Kadashman-buriash of Babylonia, and that these were 
contemporaries of the Hittile king Khattusil, a well-known 
contemporary of Rameses II,* who therefore was<reigning in 
1260 B.C. 

Before these synchronisms and astronomical dates were 
known, I-Ieinrich Brugsch, the greatest master of Egyptological 
science of his time, had devised for his epoch-making book, 
Egy[>t under the Pharaohs, a chronological system which, 
starting from the synchronism of Sheshenk with Rehoboam 
(which he placed too early, at 975 B.C.), proceeded by simple 
computation of the known generations of the kings, and with 
the allowance of probable generations to those whose exact 
position was unknown, to the round date of 1460 B.C. for 
Amenhetep III and 1400 for Horemheb, who restored the 
orthodox religion after the heresy of Akhenaten. This was 

' M.D.O.G. 36, p. 29. 

“ This, argument from Babylonian sources for the date of Ashm-nballit and 
Amenhetep ni is summed up in Budge, Hist, Eg. i. pp. I53ff. Closer examination 
shews us that Ashur-uhallit reigned about 1370-1340 b.c. (see p. 262). 

The equation of Khattusil with Kadashman-turgu and Kadashman-buriash we 
know from the Boghnz Kyoi Tablets (see p. 369). • 



a rommkable approxtmalJon to the Inic tlatc, which is evidently 
to Ik; placed only half a ccntuiy later. 

'riiest' tjj^ionomieally asccitaincd dates thererme a<;rec botli 
with each other and with the olher evidence, .j. fact which 
makes it difficult to disciodit them upon giounds of possible 
mistakc.s of obscivatimi or calculation on the part of the 
ancients or of [lossiblc dcUbciate altci.itinns in the cal enda r. 
Wc aie therefoie justified in accepting them as a sound founda- 
tion for the chronology of Egypt as far back as the beginning 
of the XVIIIth Dynasty, which will thus be placed about 
1580 B.c. The end of the dynasty, and reign of Menpehra 
Rameses I, will then coincide with the “Eia of Menophres” 
(1322 or 1318 B,C.). To this time is to be assigned the apogee 
of the Ilittite kingdom, whose great princes, Shubbibiliuma, 
Mursil, and the rest were contemporaiies of Rameses I and his 
successors.''' 

The settlement of the date of the XVIIIth Dyna.sty means 
the fixing of the age of the prchi.storic antiquities of Greece. 
The apogee of the piehi.stouc culture of Crete, the Second 
Late Minoan period, when the great palace of Knossos wa,s 
H built as wc now sec it, was contemporary with the XVIIIth 
I Dyna-sly, and the Third Laic Minoan period, the ago of decline, 

I l)cgan before the end of that dynasty. Thi.s we know from 
I archaeological evidence which admits of one interpretation only, 

' and from contemporary rcpicscntations of Cretan envoys, 
bearing vases of Late Minoan form as gifts, to the courts of 
Hatshepsut and Thothmes iii. We can pretty accurately date 
the destruction and abandonment of Knossos, which ended the 
Second Late Minoan period and marked the beginning of the 
Third, to about 1400 B c.^ 

I With the beginning of the XVIIIth Dynasty we^have 
reached the Tlm Tts ""orjcoinparative certainty in Egyptian 
cl yrOToIdgyr rpiy. place^the. tlyksos T tmg ' S et-^a-peJjti 
^out le.SOB.C ., o n the authori ty of the ” Stele of Four Hundred 
^earS, ” which puts him four centuries be'fore~Rameses ii, and 
this date agrees entirely with the evidence sketched above, 

and with 

that of his sole contemporary monument, a scarab (already 
I referred to)^ which from its style cannot be much older than 
\the time of Aahmes, the expeller of Hyksos, This date of 
' See later, Ch. VIII.* ” Set later, p. 64. ” Above, p. 18. 
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1650 seems to be the most ancient Egyptian date of which we 
can be sure with a small possible maigin of error. 

But the astronomical calculation, based upon a mention of 
a rising of Sothis, appears to come to our aid again and to 
provide us with a certain date of iS/b^or i^2_B c. for the seventh 

Xlltli^ynasty, and therefore, since 
bhe length of the leigns of that dynasty are cettainly known, 
Sfitll Jhe very definite date of 2000-1 78 S^ B^.C . for the X llth 
Could it be accepted entirely without ^^caviLthfs 
date would be of enormous importance to our knowled^ of”^ 
Egyptian history. There are facts that speak in its favour. 
There is no doubt J.hat the art of the caily XVIIIth Dynasty 
differs 'very little_ from that of the Xlllth; the fact is very 
well shewn on a,_small .scale in the_ evolution of ,the scarabj;s^l. 
And the evidence fiom Ciete shews that no very long period of 
ttme ekpsed between the “ Second Middle Minoan ” period of 
Aegean culture, which was contemporai y with the 30 Ith 
Dynasty, and the “ First Late Minoar^" period, \r{hich_wS 
contem pora ry wit K thi '~Tjgaiih Tifg o f the XVIIIth On the 
'other hand, as will be seen when we come to discuss the history 
of the “ Intermediate ” period (Ch. VI.), there are also facts that 
speak against it. It seems almost impossible to force all the 
kings of the Xlllth-XVIIth Dynasties into so small a space 
as 250 years, cut’ down their reigns as w'e may. The XIIItK 
Dynasty gives us the impression of having reigned for a 
considerable period ; and the new kings, probably to be placed 
at the beginning of the XVIIth Dynasty, whose statues have 
lately been found at Karnak, cannot have been purely 
ephemeral monarchs if they reigned long enough for their 
colossi to be erected at Thebes. The difficulties in the way of 
the acceptance of this Sothic date are therefore great. Prof. 
Petrie cuts the knot by boldly assuming that the calculation 
is right, but that the date must be pushed back a whole Sothic 
period of 1461 years earlier, so that Senusert III reigned about 
3300 B.c. ! ^ It is curious that the distinguished professor should 
have committed himself so definitely to so difficult a proposi- 
tion. We cannot make the period between the Xllth and the 
XVIIIth Dynasties last sixteen hundred years. One must 
pause to think that sixteen hundred years is an immense period 

r Borchardt, A.Z :ixxvii. pp. 92 IT. ; MeyeR, Aegypttsche Chronologxe, pp. 52 ff. 

3 Kesemcltes tn Sinai (1906), ch, xii i Hutoncal ShCltes, pp. 10 ff, 
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of time, reckoned by human standards. Sixteen hundred years 
separated Julius Cresai from Queen Elizabeth, Diocletian from 
Queen Victoiia. What changes of civilization and language, 
what abolitions and creations of peoples, has the world not seen 
in sixteen hundied years? And the civilization and art of the 
beginning of the XVIIIth Dynasty hardly differs from that of 
the end of the Xllth: is in no way so different from it as is 
that of the IVth.'' Also the compileis of the king-lists made 
the XVIIIth Dynasty follow immediately the Xllth, ignoring 
the intermediate period as that of the rule of pietenders, 
usuipers, and foreigners. 

We cannot suppose that any very long period really elapsed, 


^ Here I am aware tlial I am diieclly challenging Piof. Petrie’s aiguments in 
Ufitoncat SiudtfSi p. 15 The iliiruenccs kelween the civiluation of the Xllth 
Dynasty and that of the middle of the XVIIIth are enoimous ; hut we aie speaking 
of the ieffinmng of the XVIIIth Dynasty, which is a very dilTerent thing. Between 
the reign of Amenhatep i and that of Thothmea tii the externals of Egyptian 
Ottllure unclorwciU a sudden and great change, but the near relationship of the art of 
the early part of the dynasty and that of the Xllth is evklont. The decoration of 
the XVIIIth- Dynasty tombs at El Kab is but a development of that of the XHIth- 
Dynasly tombs tbcia j the oiuly XVIIIth-Dynasly votive tablets from Delr el-Baljri 
closely resemble typical work of the Xllltb ; the scarabs of Ibc early XVHltli 
Dynasty arc, though they have a cbaiactorlstic style of theh own, to my eyes a direct 
development, and a neai development in lime, from those of the Xllth and XIITUi 
Dynasties, while the spiral and losetle designs of the Middle Kingdom were not 
only continued fai on into tlie XVIIIth Dynasty, but, with the typical "Hylcsos" 
designs, survived m the Delta till the Ramessitlo age j and it is more probable that 
800 years separated these from their Xllth Dynasty ancestois than azoo I ^The 
gap between the few Mr/iairr-figuroa of the Xllth Dynasty and the many of the 
Xyllllh oan well be bridged now. At Abydos two years ago Was discovered 
wxwhaiti of the Xllltli Dynasty, determined as such by the civourastatic| 9 j,of Ih® 
fipd ns well as by the name of the ushdiii's owner, Rensenb. Ob thi^ itsMdhti 
(Brif. hJus, No. 4P149) the animal hieroglyphs have their legs obt offi to biewant 
their running away j a quaint idea charactenstio of the Xllth and XMrtli i®)ltabties. 
.Otherwise one would say that the ■ushahh was of the early XVlJIth Dynasty. 
Theti Is also the vshabu of Apushere in the British Museum, 'jjf thb XVHlh 
pyfi'asty One cannot suppose that Rensenb’s ushabtt is five or hundred years 
'loi^e.r than the XVIIlih Dynasty. The one and only gteat diteehee hnPveen the 
bviltu're of the Xllth Dynasty and that of the early XVIIIth seems to roe to be the 
"“'andonroent of the practice of burying models of boats and bontrodbi giabanes, 
qurets at work, etc., with the dead, which is so characteristic of the earlier period, 
'Htai .nntouohdd burials of the later Intermediate Beriod, we should probably be 
ahlb'ildttta’oe fheibbandonment of this practice. But I do not sCe Vby it should not 
' -hiy^ ^dbUilin^btecn abandonment, comparable to. the sudden alteration m SCUlptljite 
4 ni|''^ 9 |r^r#^Wg-wh|loh;is characteristic of the tjme of.iBatshepsut and Thothujos 
■ 'Mti , ' '®4!l^S(|S'J(5P!4f'iiiti'Cb^tcinl‘ la a big- bt# in fhe to'mb of AUienhetep n (b- ^^ 4 )i 
which , Wan Alole'p; . It' seems to me that Prof* PjSirME exaggerates the differences 
y; beEbreen the,ieaBy’XviEKt i Dynasty spd the |tIH(i-Xirlth. 
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yel the narrow two centuries and a half which are demanded 
by the usual interpretation of the new Sothic date seem an 
impossibly short period. Another century only, and our 
allegiance to it might have been conceded willingly. Our 
knowledge of the facts of the history of the time seems to forbid 
our acceptance of a much less or a much greater period of time 
than three and a half centuries between the end of the Xllth 
Dynasty and the beginning of the XVIIIth It does not seem 
impossible that our interpretation of the date given by the 
Kahun temple-book has been m some way faulty. Another^ 
calculator^ has computed the year as 194S B.C., which is seventy 
years earlier than the date given by Drs. Borchardt and Meyer, 
Or some deliberate alteration of the calendar may have taken 
place in ancient times before the time of the XVlIIth Dynasty: 
such an alteration, which is not impossible, as we see by Mr 
Gardiner’s discovery that Mesoie, later the twelfth, was till the 
time of the XVIIIth Dynasty the first month of the year, 
might throw all our calculations into confusion.® It wohld 
theiefore seem wise to lefr ain fr om a compI_^e_acceptance,.of 
tKe'^w"Sothic dat e t ill further infor m ation con firms it. , We 
may rest content for the time with the round date of 

pfca :20QCi B,c.. for the mid-Point^Qf the Xllth Dynas^ , 

Xhi$ giv4s,. us a vaguely ap prox imate date f or the Cre llh., 

' ‘’ ^Middle Minoan ” p eriodTr^en" t he pal ace Pha i stps wS# ]^ 
■ birlftA The interesting piece of evidence quoted by Prof, 
Meyer,* the fact that under the Xllth Dynasty an officer sent 
to Sinai to seek for turquoise notes in his inscription that in 
the months of Phamenoth-Pachon, when he was there, it was 
high summer, and the heat “like fire,” would suit Prof. Meyer’s 
date or one a century or two earlier equally well, while it would 
not suit so well the earlier dates adopted years ago by Brugsch., 
Brunch’s dates for the Middle Kingdom are tqo high, as^ 
they'areiBa§Sd upon an exaggerated estimate of the length of 

'Nickcin, m Class. Jiev xiv (1900), p. 148, 

^A.Z.xhn (i905'),pp. 136 ff, Whether this discovery really necessitates a tfeVision 
of our calculations as for the Xllth Dynasty and before is doubtful Prof. Mbyer 
considers that it does not [Nachtragi %ur agyfhschin Chronclogfe, p. 18) ; the iltCra. 
tiOii being a mere change of name, the first month remaining the first month, ivlUther 
called in popular parlance Mesore or Thoth . if we were to suppose a real shifting ,by 
a tnopth, 'this would mean the shifting back of the dates of the kings of the XYRIth 
and .XIXth DyhaSties 120 years, which is impossible. 

“ See later, p< 42. * Ch'vnologK^ p. 180, . 
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the period between the Xllth and the XVlITth Dynasty, due 
to a too conseivative ticatmcnt of the statements of Manelho's 
copyists, who attribute to tlic llyksos i;iO yeais and to the 
XI 1 1 th Dynasty ^53, making an absolutely impossibly long 
period of 963 ycats between the two dynasties. Brugsch did 
not go to this length, but archaeology us well as histoiical 
probability shew u& that he overestimated the length of the 
• .second Intermediate pciiod. 

The Manethoniaa yeai-numbcis for the first Intermediate 
•Treriod, between the Vlth and tire Xlth Dynasties, are again 
exaggerated. But Brugsch accepted them, with the result 
that his date for Mena goes back to the figure of 4400 B.C., only 
four centuries later than that to which Brof, Petrie pins his 
faith. 

B abylon ian history gives us,ao h^lp now. We have reached 
the Time when the two kingdoms had little or no connexion 
with one another, so that .synchronisms of kings _^no longer 
^reseirf themselves, nor are likely to cUrso, For the dates of 
te'-bld Egyptian Icingdom wo must simply employ a dead 
reckoning, .supplementing our knowledge derived from the 
rnonumciits by the lista of Manctho and the Turin_ papyrus, 
back from the buyinuing of tire XTlth DynavSty. The Xlth 
dynasty lasted los.s than 150 years; the period of civil war that 
preceded it can hardly have endured more than a, similar period, 
as the style of tomb-construction and tomb-furniture in vogue 
under the Xlth Dyna.sty is little different from that usual under 
the Vlth. §0 tha t-wa-can J>|rrdly seek earlier than 3 t;o o B.C . 
for th e end of t he Vlth Dynas[Jy. And Jhis date agrees very 
. well with that indicated for the beginning o? theTViEh’b y t^ e 
dales scrrbbi^_^ Jn red_ paint on the casing-blocks M the 
pyPahnids of the kjngs and Khnfu at^ Meld^pi, and 

Grzah ; t he months^ given mustAiave.-faUen~aL_th at time in the 
?Iimrner, as it was .onl y in the _summer, when tho^^asantry 
were "rot engaged in agricultural work and the Nile was Inglr 
1of1riaft?potA^ E6jiIiEe ~p!aIr C B{at'li could be carried 

on and gtea^ tones t ransported bv river to the desert-marge , 
' ^e date thus , lirdlea^d. is about 3200-300 0 B.C .^ And a dead 

^ 3 ?(of, Pbteie {SxMtiian Catalogue, Menfihts and MeyStm, 1910, p. fi) gWea 
the date as 465° This ts beoatibe he places all dates before the XVIIIth t^yhasty 

dcduLcd from evidence of this kind a whole Solhic period of 1461 years eapier than 
do Prof. Mbybr apd other Egyptologists, 
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reckoning would altiibute about 500 yeais to the IVth-VIth 
Dynasties. “■ 

J he fust three dynasties seem, by dead leckouiiig, to have 
lasted ovci 4|oo ycais We therefore reach urea 3600-3500 B.C. 
For the beginning of the 1 st Dynasty and the foundation of 
J:he kingdom. ^_This is of couiso somewhat of a guess; but it is 
unlikely that the 1 st Dynasty is to be put veiy much earlier. 
Prof. Meyer’s date, based upon the Sothic date of the reign of 
Sen usert in, is 3315 b.c., which, if one doubts the validity of 
Ais date as computed by him, seems too Jow_ and also top 
definite. Pie is a bold man who would reckon the date of 
Menes in anything more closely defined than lound centuries. 

But it must be remembered that, if we do not accept the 
placing of the gothic date of the Kahun book so late as 1 045 o t 
1876-72 R.C., we have no really firm ground for any Egyptian 
ISKfonolo’^’^t all before the beginning of the XVIIIth Dynasty 
We can only guess, and it is guesswork founded upon what we 
know of the history of art and civilization as well as of the 


histoiy of kings' reigns, that brings us to a date for the Isti 
Dynasty not so veiy much cailier than that adopted by Piof.| 
Meyer, And it claims to be nothing more than a guess. This 
being so, those who consider they have no right to rejecli 
Manctho’s statements as to the length of the two intermediate! 
’p 5 dods*'on the strength of lourely ai chaeological evidence, may] 
continue, if they prefer so to do, to use the chronological system'! 
o f jBrugseh. But it must be lemembered that this system is a 
very arbitrary one, that the thirty-year generations on which it 
is computed are too long, and that its lesults for the period 
before the XVIIIth Dynasty are only in the widest sense 
approximate. It can only be used as a sort of chronologimeter, 
giving a general idea of time: its dates were never intended by 
its author to be accepted too strictly. This being so, we can ' 
algo resort to guesswork, based when possible upon historical 


and archaeological evidence, otherwise upon probability. 

We guess _thenj;hatJ;hcLtHP prinntiye ki ngd oms of Northern 
and™Southe'rn ' Egypt , which preceded. tHribun dation oA he 
!m6fla?chy,'Tire to be date^before 3606^ j 1 that the 

de?eT55mennDf^tur*e^ai^^'urTKbs£eSy_d^ we “may 
sup ^e^t haFTn ioOQ B,C. inhabitantsjif Upper Egypt to 
l^eolithic barbarians, a nd those of Lower_ Egypran(rtlie~Pelta 
l4Mg~l5etr gr'~^FfQfrMeVer thinks that 'in the year 4241 B.C., 
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when a Sothic period began, the calendar was first established 
by the New-Year feast being' fixed on the occasion of the 
heliacal rising of SoLhis, that the day was called “ the ist Thoth,” 
and the very arbitral system of the Egyptian mouths and 
seasons was then instituted/ Such an airangement need not 
have been beyond the mental powers of people in the Neolithic 
stage of culture, but would seem more probable that the 
Calendar was leally pul into its regular shape on the occasion, 
of the Sothic “reon" of 3781 B.C., about the time of the Vth 
«Dy nasty. 

To* guess the age of the Cretan civilization before the lime 
of the Middle Minoan period and the Xllth Dynasty is 
impossible. We can only vaguely place the‘'Eaily Minoan” 
period and the beginning.s of Cretan culture in the fourth 
millennium B.C. 

We have to giies.s the age of Babylonian history in much 
the same way. Since the reign of Khammurabi the great law- 
^iver has been fixed by Mr. L. W, King to .somcvnicre between 
Jp^o a nd ipoo (to the confusion of Nabonidu.s’ Babylonian 
scribe, who said *"that Khammurabi lived 700 years before 
Burraburiash, whereas in reality he lived but 500 yeans before 
him), 3050 ii.t;,, for the beginning of^ the Lst Dyna.sty of 
BabylolT, Khainmurabi’.s dvna.stv. is the earliest Me.sopotaraian 
'Sate of which wc have any real certainty,'' The well-known 
date of Nabonidus for Sargon of Agadu and Narflm-Sin, which is 
3750 B.c., has no authority whatever to support it. All the other 
known evidence on the subject goes against it, and indubitably it 
is grossly exaggerated.'*' We cannot extend the known history 
of Bab'v jonia-h eforc 20t;o B.cl hy means of a probable dead 
reckoning furthe r than abou t..,J^o. The jatesisk of Lagash 
vi^'pilayeSrtlie ‘leading rdle in BaEyronia in the ;^riod which 
immediately followed the epoch of Sargon and Narflm-Sln 
cannot on the basis of our present knowledge be placed earlieft' 
than 3500; Guclea, the best known of them, must be dated 
about 2450. How can we, on the authority of Nabonidus’ 
simple statement, admit a gaping void, a hiatus without content 
of any kind, of thirteen hundred years between Gudea, and 
NarAm-Sin? An important testimony against this supposition 

r Chronobgie, p. 41, Bat c[. RbisMER, Naga-ed-l>ei\ i. p. 126, n, 3. , 

“ Ckroniths, i. p, 13G. ^ See King, Chrenides, l.c. 

■‘King, History of Stuner and Akkad p. 61. 
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(which in itself is so improbable) is the fact that the clay tablets 
of the two epochs hardly differ in shape, and that the forms of the 
characters with which they aie inscribed are almost identical in 
both periods. Palaeographic evidence makes it impossible to 
accept any gap between the first Sargonids and the patesis of 
Lagash, much less a gap of 1 300 years ! ^ The thing is as 
unlikely as Prof. Petrie’s 1600 years’ interval between the 
Xllth and XVIIlth Egyptian dynasties. Nabonidus must 
be wrong, nor is it unlikely that he was wrong, The sixth 
century was far remote fiom the time of Sargon and NaiS.m-Sin, 
and in the late Assyro-Babylonian period mistakes were made 
as to early dates. Thus we find that an inscription of 
Esarhaddon (seventh century), describing the rebuilding of the 
temple of Ashur by Shalmaneser r (fourteenth century), states 
that 560 years had elapsed since its first rebuilding by a chief 
named Irishum. But a contemporary inscription of Shal- 
maneser’s states that 739 years had elapsed since the same 
event. W e ca nnot doubt that Shalmaneser is more likejy to be 
right than Esarhaddon, since he l ived seven c_enturies near-er_tq 
( tEe~time of I rishum.,, But when we are confronted with such 
discrepancies we may well wonder whether the statements of 
kings of the later period as to early dates are of much value, 
and may decide to accept them only when they agree with the 
archaeological evidence. We reject, then, Nabonidus'. date of 
3800-3750 B.c. for_Sargon and Naram-SIn on archeological 
gfounHsTand place them, following Mr. L. W. King^ atou^ 
28 00 or, e mending Nabo nidus’ fi gures by altering hi s 

‘^3200 yeafs"^ before my time” to^“'^200 years,” as JProf. 
Lefunan mHau pP' proposeff~to~ do, nnSkA^^E m " reigrT abou t 
27s o'b^ We are dealmgi-with a piece bnalse^nd exaggerated 
KIstOTy, whicITwag no doubt quite to the tasje j jf the latp 
' ]pibylo njajn ^ hief of _whqm kjng,^abonidus.* 

The earlier kings of Sumer, from Ur-Nina to Urukagina of 
Lagash, and his contemporary the conqueror Lugal-zaggisi of 
Erech, will then be placed between 3000 and 2800 B.C., and the 
oldes t Babylonian rulens of whom we have any knowlecTge~TWll 
^'"n^long before 3^0 B C. at the earliest . 

Apparently, Babylonian history is not so ancient as that 

’ King, History of Sumer and Akkad, l.c. - Ibidt p. 65. 

“ Zinei Hauptprobleme der Babylomschen Geschic^te, pp. i/z ff. 

See later, p. 
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of Egypt by aomc five hiinilicd year.s, This is, however, an 
naccrtain point, as wc do not know how long before 3000 li.O. 
the ancient Babylonian Sumerian ciiltine first began to develop. 
We have ri^tiaccs of a Neolithic age in Babylonia, while the 
Egyptians of 3500 B.c had not long emeiged fioni the neolithic 
stage. The Egypti.ui writing of 3500 JJC. is still an extremely 
primitive pictoiial sciipt; the Babylonian wilting oi 3000 B.C, 
had aheady developed into a conventionalined and foimal 
system which bore little resemblance to the original pictures 
Trom which it wa,s derived. The Babylonians may well have 
passed into the age of metal at an earlier period than did the 
Egyptians, and have evolved their “cuneiform*" writing before; 
the Egyptians, at the beginning of the 1 st Dynasty, began to 
codify and stereotype their sciipt. 

We might therefore begin our survey with B.ibylunia but 
that a more convenient arrangement is affonled by the rever.se 
order, in which piehi.storic Greece first claims attention. The 
whole of the “ history "of the Greek Bronze Age l)e]ng‘'puj- 
histoiy," withpuT' reebi cK, wo take it fir.st froin its beginning to 
Its^end, reluming to the known history oyCgyjjL^and Babylonja 
in the order named. ■” 



Chapter ii 

THE older civilization OF GREECE 

I. Aegean Ctvihmtion 

Continuous development of prehistoric Gieck civilization in Gieece — Piesumed 
absence of ethnic change — Presumed Soiilhein (Afiican) origin of the Aegeans — 
Second ethnic element in Northern Greece — Neolithic Greece — Cyprus and copper- 
working — Introduction of metal : resulting development of civilization 

T he great Aegean civilization of the Bronze Age in no 
way owed its origin to the West, a’i'fclTSanno't have been, 
till near its end, more than but slightly influenced by 
any possible independent Indo-Euiopcan culture in the North. 
Civilization must have come to the Noithern land of barren 
steppes and impenetrable forests by way of the Vardar and 
Danube-valleys from the Aegean, not in the reverse direction. 
That the seeds o f the Minqan culture of Crete c ould hay? bpejj 
brought_f^m the North would be of itself inconceivable, and as 
a matter of fact i^'Tchow that the Minoan culture developed 
duFof its 'N^eotitIarc~orIgins~in"the Aegean i tself. rThat the old er 
civilizatiMPof _^eece was a single cultore, which^cleyeloped 
(5&rof_Neolithic Beginnings i nto the full__civilization^ of the 
Bronze_Age witKdut'LTirea^in the saine^^pl^ace,. is now^certajn. 

cataclysm marks the passa^ from the Age of Stone 
to that of Metal. The Bronze Age culture develops directly 
from the Neolithic, and the Bronze Age people of Greece may 
naturally be presumed to be the same as the Neolithic people. 
The later transition from the Age of Bronze to that of Iron 
was certainly accompanied by and due to the invasion of the 
Indo-Europeans from the North. But we have no reason to 
suppose that there was any racial difference between the 
Neolithic and the Bronze Age Qreeks. , 

The Neolithic Aegeaius were then the ancestors of the 
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Minoans and Mycenacans, whose dress of a simi)le vvaislcloth 
(someLimes wUh additions, and developed strangely in the case 
of the women) is very good evidence that they were Southerners 
from Africa rather than Northerners from Europe,’- This 
simple waistcloth, the natural dress of men in a hotter country 
than Greece, can be traced as far back in time as we can go, 
and there is no doubt that it was worn by the Neolithic Greeks, 
and came from Northern Africa with them. The earlier Greeks 
came then from Africa while they were still stone-users. 

There is, however, as we shall see later, a possibility that 
there existed from the beginning in Northern Greece a second 
ethnic element, a people which still used stone when the Aegeans 
had long passed into the Bronze Age. This element, if it is of 
Northern origin, we can hardly refuse to recognize as of Indo- 
European stock, and to call, if wc wish to coin a word, proto- 
Achaian.’^ 

The Neolithic stage of the southern Greeks is known to us 
chiefly from Crete, where, n( Knossos, the low hill which was 
aflerward.s crowned by the palace of Mino.s was inhabited for 
many ccnturie.s by a Neolithic population beflu-c the knowletige 
of metal came to Greece. In A.sia Minor pottery which must 
be Neolithic has been found, and on the Asiatic .shore of tlic 
Aegean, at Troy, evidences of Neolithic culture arc visible** in 
the lowest strata of human habitation. In Euboea and in the 
Pcloponnesc stone weapons have been found, But in the 
Cyclades no trace of Neolithic inhabitants has come to light, 
and in Cyprus only one or two isolated stone weapons have 
been noted. 

This last fact may possibly be due to the easy accessibility 

♦ 

The first adumbration of a connexion between Crete and Africa was advanced by 
Evans, “Cretan Pictography ” (J.H.S. xvii.). See also Ham,, in King and HALty 
£sypt and Westtyn Asia (American ed., igos), pp. 128, lag ; and Mackenzie, 
£,S.A. Annual, xii. {1906), pp. 233 IT., whose argument is largely based upon the 
African character of the Aegean waistcloth costume. 

’See p.64. But in view of the fact that the Southern waistcloth is found on Neolithic 
figurines as far north as Servia, we can hardly assume definitely that this element was 
not also of southern — Nilotic — oiigin. But there is always the possibility that while 
the Southern race may at a very early period have penetrated by way of the Vardar to 
the Danube, a Northern race may at a later time have come down into the Thessalian 
and Boeotian plains, bringing with it its primitive Neolithic culture, which still per- 
sisted, owing to difference of race, when Southern Greece had developed its metal- 
using civilization (cf. Macice^izib, Uc, cit.). 

* D 5 rpfeld-G 6 tzb, Troja und Jlion,\, p, 321, 
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of copper in the eastern island. It may well be that Cyprus 
■\vas the original home of copper-woiking in the Eastern 
Mediterranean,^ and that the knowledge of metal came thence 
both to the predynastic Northern Egyptians and to the Aegeans. 
But there is a difference between the cases of Egypt and Greece, 
in that while the Egyptians used copper alone, and did not 
become acquainted with bronze till the time of the Middle 
Kingdom, the Aegeans from the first seem to have been 
acquainted with bronze as well as copper,® and among them 
the use of the alloy soon superseded that of the pure metal. 
Probably the knowledge of the art of alloying copper with tin 
or antimony came from the Middle East, where tin is found, to 
Greece as well as to Babylonia and, eventually, Egypt, 

To the introduction of metal the whole development of the 
prelristoric Greek culture was due. Its appearance is marked 
by the stirring of an artistic impulse which, .swiftly changing 
and improving, carried the southern Aegeans in a few centiuies 
from the rude hand-made pottery of the Neolithic period to 
artistic triumphs which have hardly been equalled since, 
Similarly, in the first few centuries after the introduction of 
metal, the Egyptians, whose art had early been fixed by 
religious convention, had progressed in the science of engineer- 
ing and architecture, where their energies were untrammelled, 
from the absolute ignorance of the savage to the knowledge 
of the Pyramid-builders. 

2. Minoan Chronology 

I-Iistory of prehistoric culture — The “ Minoan ” periods of Evans — The “ Cycladic ” 
and “ Trojan” coiiesponJnig periods of culture — Chronological base of these schemes 
depend on synchronisms wrth Egyptian history — Early connexion with Egypt — Early , 
Minoan period : Aegean relations with Egypt under the Old Kingdom — Middle 
Mhioan period \ close relations under the Middle Kingdom : Synelrfomsins with the 
Xllth Dynasty and the Hyksos— Late Minoan period; synchronisms with the 
XVIIItli Dynasty and the XXth Dynasty — Ceramic development the mainstay of our 
reconstruction of prehistoric Greek history 

In the absence of intelligible records, the history of %is' 
artistic development is practically the only history of early 

A' 

1 Myrbs, in Sdencs Pi ogress, 1896, p. 347 i Cyprus Museum Catalogue, p. lyj 
see also p. 90, below. 

nnlmown, and bronze immediately .succeeds stone (DQJiPgByx- 
Scimim,' ffoja tmi'flion, i. p. 367)- “ Crete, primitive copper w^pons 

have been found (MOSSO, Davm of MediUn mican Cimhaation, pp.,., 536 fh). .Jtis 
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Greek civilization that wo possess, aiul we arc now able to 
follow its course with some accuracy, thanks to the acumen of 
Sir Arthur Evans, who has constructed a chronological scheme 
of three successive periods of development, each of which again 
is divided into three sub-periodsd To those periods ho gives 
the name of “ Minoan,” after the great Cretan lawgiver and 
thalassocrat. The name may be fanciful, but the scheme itself 
is by no means so ; it rests upon careful observation and tabula- 
tion of ascertained archaeological facts, upon the results of the 
excavations at Knossos and elsewhere in Crete, and has for the 
first time given us a solidly based framework upon which wc 
can arrange our facts. The whole of our knowledge of the 
prehistoric civilization not only of Ci'cte but of Greece generally 
can with its aid be classified and arranged in chronological 
.sequence. A corresponding scheme of the successive periods 
of the development of art in the Cyclades, contemporaneously 
with that of Crete, has been devised ; even in the earliest period 
of the Bronze Age we can bring the culture of Troy into 
chronological relation with that of the South, while In the latest 
the Cretan culture has conquered the Greolc mainland, and the 
“ Late Minoan '' age is as well represented at Mycenae as at 
Knossos. Tlie scheme agrees very well with the evidence. 

I'hc chronological iDascs of the scheme arc given by the 
various synchronisms with Egyptian history that are known, and 
have already briefly been mentioned. It is possible that 
intermittent connexion was maintained by sea between the 
primitive Northern Egyptians and the primitive Aegeans even 
in Neolithic times; although the curious resemblances which 
have been traced between certain religious cults peculiar to the 
Delta and those of Crete, and the similarities of the funeral 
rites in botli conntrie.s, may perhaps be referred rather to an 
original connexion than to commercial relations.* We cannot 

prgbabl5jijsil.,cqppes WffS ,in.ine(J to wme exl,qnt In Crete, as it is found in the Island 
^of Saudos. The supposed mine at Pacheia AmmWJ'iH' the Isthmus o/ Plieiapetia 
'{SIo^SSO, Vi?, p. 290) is impossible. The copper was piobably brought there to be 
smelted. Crete probably derived most of hci copper from Cyprus, as well as, no 
doubt, Italy. 

1 Evans, Essaide ClassifKation des Epoques de !a civilisation MinoSnne, London, 
1906. 

“ It seems as yet uncertain whether the striking resemblances between the 
primitive Cretan figurines of the Second Minoan period (Bronze Age) found at 
Koumasa and Agia Triads, (for the latter see IIalbhbre., Mem. R. 1st. Loml). 
xxi.)j and those of the Neolithic period found at Nagada in Egypt (PaTRja, 
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find a proof of these relations in the supposed vessels which arc 
dejiicted on the vases of the predynastic Southern Egyptians,^ 
as these (if they are boats at all) are obviously mere Nile boats,® 
and the people who depicted them were Nilotes of the south, 
not seagoing inhabitants of the Delta and the coast. It was 
not these African ancestors of the dynastic Southern Egyptians 
that can have been connected with the Aegeans, but a “ Mediter- 
ranean" folk in the Delta who perhaps lived there side by 
side with the Semito-Libyan population which we shall see 
reason to believe existed in Northern Egypt. Whatever 
communication there may have been in Neolithic times is not 
likely to have been increased after the conquest of Northern 
Egypt by the Southerners, and the foundation of the Egyptian 
kingdom. The coast population of the Delta, the Haau or 
swamp-men, as the Egyptians called them,® probably maintained 
a fitful communication with the Aegeans, and to them as inter- 
mediaries we may ascribe the presence in Crete of fragments of 
Egyptian diorite bowls of the period of the Third Dynasty (if 
we set on one side temporarily the counter-instance of supposed 
Cretan vases in the I'oyal tombs of the First Dynasty at 
Abydos as still doubtful). Direct communication with the true 


Nagada and Balias., PI. lix.), and the equ.illy striking similarities between the 
early Cretan stone vases and those of the early period in Egypt, may be ascribed 
to a primeval connexion of the two civilizations oi to later relations between 
them. Since the Egyptian figures and stone vases belong to the invading Soutliern 
Egyptians, not to the Noitherners who, ex hyjsotlmi, were the kinsmen of the Aegeans, 
and the Cielan figures are later in date than the Egyptian (contemporary with the 
IVth-VItli Dynasties ?), the resemblances may be due rather to latei connexion than to 
primitive identity. Religious observances seem to belong to another category, The 
resemblances between the cults of the Delta and those of Crete were first pointed out 
by NuWBERitv, P.S.B.A, xxviii. p. 73. Cf. Liverpool Annals pp. 24 ff. Another 
compaiison between Minoan and Egyptian religion was made by me in P.S.B.A. 
xxxi. pp. 144 ff. Sec also p. 53, n. 7, post, on the reserahlance of the Cretan funeral 
rites shewn on the Sarcophagus of Agia Ttiada to those of Egypt. 

1 As is done by Piof. Petrie ( Tirarrr. R. Sec. Lit. xix, i). 

“ Kinc. and Hall, Egypt and Western Asia, p. 129. But the view expressed by 
Tore in t AntJiropologie, ix. 32, tliat these pietuies do not represent boats at all is by 
no means to be rejected definitely. They are very unlike an undoubted boat pictured 
on a vase of the same date in the British. Museum (No, 3S324), illustiated by Bodok, 
Hist. Eg. i. p. 80, and cf. post, Plate VI. 2 j and no livei-objects, such as fish or hippo- 
potami, are shewn with them. Mi. Torr’s explanation of them may yet prove to be the 
correct one. M. Naville has recently returned to Mr, Torr’s view {Rec. Trav., 

“ On the Haau and the development of their name into " Haunebu," by which the 
Aegeans weie meant, and in late times the Greeks were designated, see Hall, 
Oldest Civihmtien of Greece, pp. 15S, 159; B.S.A. Annual, viii, 159, l6o< 
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Egyptian nation which had now dcvclupctl there wa.s probably 
none. That nation had been unified under tlie hegemony of the 
kings and people of Upper Egypt, who had concpiered the 
North by force, and had given a Southern complexion to the 
new .state. The Southerners knew nothing of the sea, and the 
" Fenmen,’' who still preserved, on account of their proximity 
to the sea and occasional communication with the Northerncr.s, 
many peculiarities differing from the orthodox Southern traits 
of official Egypt, were abhorrent to them. They were foreigner.s, 
and the Egypt of the Old Kingdom would have nothing to do 
with foreigners ; she was a world in herself, governed by the 
gods in human form. 

Towards the end of the Old Kingdom, however, this 
altitude of exclusiveness towards the Northerners began to 
break down ; '• Egyptian stone vases were copied by the Cretans 
of the Early Mlnoan period,^ whose nascent art began in return 
to attract the attention of the Jegyptian.s, and the spiral de.sign, 
already characteristic of Aegean art, wa.s adopted from the 
‘‘.seal-stone.s " of the Norlhn)'nLT.s to decorate the Egyptian .seal- 
.scarab,'' During the Middle Kingdom the beautiful Cretan 
polychrome pottery of tire Middle Minoan period was exported 
to Egypt, and from it.s occurrence with objects of the Twelfth 
Dynasty in Egypt (I’l. III. i) wo see that the Second Middle 
Minoan period wa.s contemporary with that dynasty.' The .suc- 
ceeding Third Middle Minoan period must have been contem- 
porary with the end of the Middle Kingdom, as the First and 
Second Late Minoan periods were certainly contemporary with 
the Eighteenth Dynasty. To the Third Middle, Minoan period 
mu.st be assigned the statuette of the Egyptian Abnub, son of 
Minuser (a name eminently characteristic of the Thirteenth 
Dynasty), and the alabaster-lid of King Khian, found at 
Knossos. The evidence of the contemporaneity of the first two 
“ Late Minoan ’’ periods with the Eighteenth Dynasty is very 
definite. A possible late “First Late Minoan ” vase wa.s found in 

^ Piobably at first in consequence of attacks on the Delta by the Aegean .seafiiiers. 

' In the reign of SanUhkaia, of the Xlth Dynasty, ihe “ military nmndatiii ” I [enii, who 
, led an expedition to Punt (see p. 147), defeated an attack of the Ila.ail or irminebu 
(Breasted, Jm. Rtc. i. p. 20S). 

“ As we see from the excavations at Mochlos (Sisager, Ulochlos, p. 104). One 
vase published by Mr. Seagkr (ik. p. 80, PI. ii. M 3) is Kgyptiun of the .Sixth 
Dynasty and was evidently imported at that date. 

* See p. 4J. * * See p. 159. 
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a burial of the time of Thothmes in by Petrie at Gurob,^ and the 
vases carried by Keftian ambassadors to the courts of Hatshepsut 
and Thothmes iii are of First Late Minoan style. The Third 
Late Minoan period certainly began before rhe end of the 
Eighteenth Dynastj'’, as the Aegean sherds found in the ruins 
of Akhenaten’s palace at Tell el-Amarna are exclusively of this 
style. Therefore the Second Late Minoan period must be placed, 
so far as Knossos is concerned,® in the short space between the 
reigns of Thothmes in and Akhenaten. The Third Late Minoan 
period, the age which we formerly regarded as the “ Mycenaean ” 
age jfiar excellence, the period when, as it would seem, the hege- 
mony of Aegean civilization passed from Knossos and Crete to 
Mycenae and the mainland, was much longer. It lasted in 
Greece certainly till the time of the Twentieth Dynasty, in 
Cyprus probably longer. In a tomb at Enkomi in Cyprus has 
been found a scarab of Rameses III (r.1200 B.c.), and Mycenaean 
vases are depicted on the walls of that monarch’s tomb. Later 
traces are doubtful. 

Thus Sir Arthur Evans’s scheme of the historical develop- 
ment of Aegean culture possesses a solid chronological basis. 
Using it as our guide, we can now essay to trace the course of 
Greek “pre-history” in some detail. The story is, as has been 
said, that of the development of culture as shewn in the evolution 
of art, and this evolution is traced mainly by means of the 
careful observation of the development of the ceramic art. The 
age of metal objects can be told by the style of pottery with 
which they are found or, in the case of metal vases, with which 
they can be compared. Similarly the date of a building can 
be shewn to be not later than the kind of ware which is found 
in it, and the character of the pottery can sometimes give us 
clues as to the ethnic character of the people who made it, 
Invasions and occupations can tentatively be traced, and 
the indications thus provided by archaeological science can be 
combined with the information derived from Egyptian and other 

' This vase is considered to be of the Mycenaean (continental L.M. Ill) period by 
Mr, E. J. Forsdvke {J.H.S. xxxi. p. 115). We are fast realizing that the First and 
Third Late Minoan periods tun into one another, the second being a purely local Kno.s- 
sian development, 50 that a late L.M. I design might quite conceivably be also early 
L.M. Ill, Fimmen [Zeit u. Dattey der kretisch-inykeiHschen ICultur, p, 51) calls the 
vase “ Mittelmykenisch,” and makes it contemporary with L.M. II. It is possibly 
not Cretan (see Plate III. 24 ). • 

“ See p. 6;, n. 2. 
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Oriental recortla and the vague hints supplied by the Greek 
legends to form a probable theory of the course of events. 

3, 2'Jie Early and Middle J\fiitoati Periods 

Beginnings of culture in Cyputs and the Aegean— I’icvclopinent of metal objects- - 
Early Minoau peiiod : painted pottery in Crctc—Synchionisin with primitive Tioy : 
the tieasure of Mochlos — Eaily Cycladic potlciy—Thc cisL-giaves— The Cycladic 
images — Stone va'^es — Spiial decoration — Invention of the furnace and potteiy wheel, 
piobably in Egypt — Pottery of the Middle Minoair period— -The scal-slones ami 
pictographic sGupt — Great development of architecture— 'Palace of I’haistos 

The most ancient remains of the Bronze Age yet discovered 
in Greece are perhaps those of _the First Cycladic. period in the 
smaller islands of the Aegean, but it is obvious that the know- 
ledge of bronze must have reached the i.sland of Crete before 
it was pas.scd on to the Cyclades. From tlic Cycladic cist- 
graves and the " Copper Age ’bnccropolLs in Cyprus wc see how 
the metal celt wa.s soon suppremented by the short copper or 
bionzc dagger, which was eventually to become a long sword. 
iThc .spearhead soon followed, and the primitive Aegean was as 
iwell armed as the Babylonian, and better than the Egyptian, 
,of his time. The vases of earthenware were now sup])]etnonted 
(by vases of the new material and of other and more precious 
jmetaks, silver, clcclrum, and gold. Eventually the charactcrislic 
|form.s of the metal vases were imitated in pottery, so that the 
style of the metal-worker exercised great influence over that of 
the potter. The development of ceramic art was remarkable. 
The first Aegean painted ware arose in Crete: in Cyprn.s an 
incised red and a similar black ware still carried on during the 
early Bronze Age the tradition of a Neolithic pottery, akin to 
that of Crete, of which we have no actual relic.s. Paint gd w are 
came to Cyprus from the Aegean : itj^vas a Cretan hiypntiQh. 
TficTnventors first painted a black ware wtli'clull white pigment 
in imitation of the incised designs, filled in with white, of the 
later Neolithic period.^ The black ground was now produced 
artificially by means of a “slip ” of black glaze-colour, imitating 
the hand-burnished black surface of the Neolithic ware. This 
was a notable invention. The converse use of a white “ slip ” 
with black decoration was not long in coming. A wide field 
of artistic possibilities was now thrown open to the Cretan 

’ An admiiable sumvnar,v of the development of Aegean reramic stylos is given by 
Mibs E. Hall, Ths Decoraiivs del of Crete in the Bronze Age {f’hiladclplua, 1907). 
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potter, and he was not slow to enter it. The vases of the next 
period, the Second " Early Minoan” age of Evans, shew great 
developments of the potter's art. Strange new forms of vases, 
such as the “ Schnabel kannen ” or beaked jugs, appear (PL III. 2), 
and curved lines, soon to devefop into regular spirals, are seen in 
their simple decoiation. In the Third Early Minoan period, 
which succeeds, the spiral decoration has been evolved, and the 
foundation of all the wonderful designs of the later Minoan 
pottery has been laid. 

In this period we are able to establish a synchronism between 
the cultui'e of Crete and that of Troy. There is no doubt that 
“ Early Minoan ni ” is roughly contemporaneous with the 
Second “City” of Troy; they mark the same stage of culture. 
The discoveries of Mr. R. B. Seager in the tombs of the little 
island of Mochlos,^ off the north coast of Crete, have shewn 
that the superfluity of the precious metels which is so char- 
acterisTic' of “Troy ll’'” is equally characteristic of “Early 
Minoan ill.” The riches of “ Priam's Treasure ” with its golden 
pin.s and chains and its gold and silver vases ^ is paralleled by 
the golden bands, flowers, and pins found in the chieftains’ graves 
at Mochlos. In the Second City of Troy we see the sudden 
development of civilization under the influence of the “Early 
Minoan ” culture of Crete. But the Trojans retained their own 
style of black pottery, with its peculiar “ ovvl-hcaded ” vases and 
incised decoration. 

Between Troy and Crete lay the Cyclades, where Cretan 
influence had developed a culture and an art closely akin to 
that of Crete, especially in respect of ceramic development. 
But the painted ware of the Cyclades from the first evolved 
local styles of its own, and, while the processes are the same 
as the Cretan, the vase-forms and decoration are by no means 
the same. We know the Cycladic pottery best from the finds 
in the tombs of Amorgos, Paros, and Syra (Chalandriane), which 
are of the type known as “ cist-graves,” being composed of flat 
•slabs of stone in the form of a long box.® The same type of 
grave is found in Early Minoan Crete, as, for instance, at 

^ Seagkti, Explorations ou the Island of Mochlos^ Boston, 1912. 

Schhemannls Excavationsj'^'^. 55 IT. 

3 DUMMLER, Ath. MiUK xi. (1S86); V. 47; and on the^ anti- 

quities, Blinkknberg, Aatbiger af Aet kgl. Nord. O/dskrift Selsk., 1890- O" 
Cycladic poUeiy, Eegar, in Phyiahofi, pp. 80 IF. 
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Mochlos. In Crete anolhci type of tomb is found, in the Second 
Early Minoan age, the circular grave or “ tholo.s,” which later 
on developed into the " beehive ” tomb, which we know in the 
“ Treasuries ” of Mycenae and Orchomcnos? In the cist-graves 
of the Cyclades the dead wcic buiicd in the ^ramped foun 
ecLually characteristic of the prcd3''naslic Egyptians or Baby- 
lonians, and the primitive Mediterraneans generally. 

We have already mentioned the small idols in human form 
which were found in these Cretan tholoi as resembling those 
found in the predynastic Egyptian graves. Similar idols, but 
of more developed form, aie characteristic of the Cycladic cist- 
graves. In Amorgos and Paros they are sometimes of large 
size, and are usually macle of the local marble. 

Characteristic again of the last Early Minoan and Cycladic 
periods is the development of stone-working. Fine stone va.scs 
are now made, of simple yet often beautiful fonn.s, sometimes, 
in Crete, imitating a flower, .somctiinc.s, in the Cyclades, the 
shape of the .sca-urchin. Most of these va.sc.s are made of the 
easily worked .steatite found in Crete, but many of those from 
the Cyclades are of white marble."' On .some of them a fully 
developed system of connected spiral decoration appears,'' 
The ,sy.stem of spiral decoration now make.s its appearance in 
Gieece, and i.s seen in the goklwork of Troy and the stonework 
of the Cyclades peiha[).s before it apjjears as a decorative motive j 
on potter}^, The origin of the Aegean spiral patterns i.s prob- 1 
ably to be sought in metal-working. The “Early Minoan" 
goldsmith invented it, and we sec the first-fruits of hi.s invention 
in the spiral coils of the gold wire pins of the “Treasure of| 
Priam." From metal the new pattern passed to stonework 
in relief and then to potteiy, painted on the flat. The Egyptians 

' At Agia Tiiada, in the [olain of Llie Mcssaia, tlie Italian excavators, discoveicd 
a iholo!, winch seems to have been a tribal buiuil-place, as lem.iins of coimllc.ss 
skeletons were found in it, Similai iholoi were found by the Cietan aichmologisl 
Dr. Xanthoudides at Koumdsa, not veiy far off. The remains found in them date 
them to the Second and Thud Early Minoan periods (see Burrows, Dtscavo its m 
Crste, p. 66). 

“The well-known pyxide-s (TsOontas-Manait, Agt, Figs. 133, 134) 

from Melos and Amoigos, which have been considered, perhaps eironeoiisly, to lie 
designed in the shape of wattle-and-daub huts, are fine examples of tlie Cycladic 
stone-carving of this period. 

It is probable that the art of making stone vases reached Cietc from Egypt. 
Many of the simpler Cietan ftnins resemble Egyptian originals of the age of the 
“ Old Kingdom ” (see p. 35.0.). 
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:id()()tcd it and incised it on their seals, ^ an example afterwards 
followed by the makers of the Cretan “seal-stones.” From 
the Aegean the beautiful pattern spread northwards to Central 
Europe, to Scandinavia, and eventually to Celtic Britain. 

On Cietan pottery the spiral design does not propeily 
fill tke beginning of the next period of artistic develop- 
ment, the “ Middle Minoan.” At the same time that a pattern 
derived from the coils of metal wire was used to ornament 
pottery, the forms of eailhenware vases became for the first 
time directly modelled upon those of vases of metal. The 
pottery of the Middle Minoan period is constantly made in 
forms which are obviously imitated from those of metal originals. 
The potter had now obtained such mastery of his material that 
he could mould his clay in any form he chose. This mastery 
had been obtained as the result of two inventions of first-rate 
importance in the history of art : the baking-furnace and the 


potter's wheel. It is probable tliat both were oidginally invented 
in Egypt somewhere between the time of the First and the 
Fourth Dynasties. In the age of the Pyramid-builders we find 
well-baked wheel-made pottery universal, whereas the pre- 
, dynastic waic had all been built up by hand and baked in 
an open fire, like the Neolithic and First “ Early ” Minoan or 
Cycladic pottery of Greece. Both Inventions must have reached 


.Greece during the Thiid Early Minoan (Cycladic) period 
'( = Troy II), During the Second period pottery made in the 


old manner was still used in Greece, as we see from the black 


and red ware of Vasiliki,® and from the primitive pottery of the 


Cyclades. But in the Third period the new inventions have 
[ definitely established themselves, and the result is theremarkable 
ceramic development of the Middle Minoan age in Crete. 

Not only were metal shapes imitated by the Middle Minoan 
potter, armed with his new mastery of furnace and wheel. 
For the first time pottery was made of thin and delicate, often 
of “egg-shell,” ware, and plant forms appear in relief, clustering 
on the sides and over the lips of his vases. And, above all, the 


painter aided him to beautify the vases he made by introducing 
polychrome decoration. The pottery of the Middle Minoan 
period is characterized by a profuse use of colour — red, blue, and 
white, usually on a black ground. Spiral coils of red and white 


1 llALi., P.s.B.A. XXXI. (igogk p- 231. 

“ Seagee, Tians. Dipt. Arch. Unw. Pennsylvama, i. PI, 3, pp, 213-221.^ 
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combine with the black ground to produce a hitherto unknown 
richness of decoration. Combined with the metallic forms of 
the vases the result is often extraordinarily stiiking (IM. III. i).^ 

Characteristic also of this period aie the “seal-stones'' on 
which are cut the remarkable signs which Sir Arthur Evans has 
shown to belong to a hieroglyphic sy.stcm, which was now 
giving rise to the regular system of writing which we find, 
impressed on clay tablets by means of a stilu.s (much in the 
Babylonian manner), in the remains of the next age," Of the 
origin of this system of writing we know nothing, but it is signi- 
ficant that some of the signs on the seal-stones are closely 
paralleled by, a few ex'en identical with, certain Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics.® We can at least assume a considerable Egyptian 
influence on the development of the script. 

Tlio Middle Minoan period saw a great advance not only in 
the_arl.s_of _lhc potter, metal-worker, .and scnl-cutLer,jDUt also in 
Jhat of the architect, The roughly feuilt stone houses of the 
earlier age had now developed into .splendid building.s of hewn 
)ind squarcdjtone. '^c^earlierx’‘ilt^<''cs at Knos.so.s aiicl Phaislos 
were now bifilt. Of the former we can only idcutify fragments 
Iiere and there in the great palace of the Late Minoan age, but 
at Phaistos much of the earlier building still remain.s.^ 

4, rZ/tf Kingdom of Knossos and Phaislos 

Thq kingdom of Minos— Knossos — Cioncr.il contL'inponuy dtilo of Uic pslarcs — 
Agia Triada — Fiisi Late Minoan pciiod (c. 1700-1500 11. c.) — NaUu.disUu ocrnmii: 
designs — Marine motives in decoinlion — Tire p.aiace of Knossos — Tlie king and ids 
comt — kioinincnce of women — Frescoes repiesenting both sexes — Dress of women — 
Men’s costmne and aimonr — The Cupbearer fresco — Wall paintings— Mural iii-sctip- 
trons not used — The writing : clay tablets — Religions ideas — The supreme goddess and 
her male companion : Anatolian parallel — Funerary customs : Etruscan parallels — ■ 
Minoan ail: Us triumphs and limitations — Second Late Minoan period; tococo 
ceramic designs — Third Late Minoan period : decadence begins 

We know nothing of the political constitution of prehistoric 
Crete, and cannot tell whether in the days when Knossos and 

^Tliis Middle Minoan polychrome pottery is often known as “ KamAracs” ware, 
from the fact that it was fust discovered in a cave on the slopes of Mount Ida, above 
the village ofKamaraes, by Piof, MyKESt/lrw. Soc. Ant, xv, pp. 351-36 } Til, i.-iv,). 

® “Cretan Pictographs, etc.” {J.JS.S. xyii.) ; Srnpla Minoa (Oxford, 1910). It 
is by no means improbable that the method of writing in this way came to Crete from 
Mesopotamia ; though the sciipt itself has no connexion with the cuneiform. 

“ Hall, Oldest Cvuiheahon of Qreece, p, 255. 

* See p. 44, n. 3. Thtexcavations of I’haistos have been published by IIai.HHEKR, 
PeK-NIER, and otheis in Montmenii AnticAl) xii. (1902) et seqq. 
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I’haisLos were first built the whole island was under one 
dominance or was divided into several independent kingdoms. 
Later on, in the heyday of Minoan civilization, we feel that 
political unity is probable, and that Knossos was the metropolis 
of a Cretan state. The legend of the thalassocracy of Minos 
also indicates that Crete was a state united under the rule of the 
kings of Knossos, and possessed of wide-reaching power over the 
neighbouring seas and islands. It may be that at least the 
central portion of Crete, between Ida and Dikte, was already 
unified from sea to sea under the rule of Knossos as early 
as the Middle Minoan period, and that Phaistos and the 
neighbouring palace of Agia Triada were originally built 
by a Knossian king. Legend makes Phaistos a colony of 
Knossos. 

With the building of the first palace of Knossos above the 
hcaped-up strata of the Neolithic age the kingdom of Minos first 
takes form and substance. The Neolithic settlement occupied 
the sides of a hill that slopes down to the valley of a little liver, 
the Kairatos, which entcis the sea four miles away, a short 
distance to the east of the modern city of Candia, on the noith 
coast of the island. Candia owes its modern importance to its 
central position. Politically, Canea, at the western extremity 
of the island, is now the capital, owing partly to its greater 
proximity to Europe, and partly to its possession of some sort 
of a harbour, while Candia has, for modern purposes, none. 
But the central portion of the island, of which Candia is the 
capital, is the lichest and most important part of Ciete, and 
must always have been so. In Roman days the capital was 
Gortyna, in the Messarir, a city which evidently succeeded to 
the inheritance of the neighbouring Phaistos. In Early Minoan 
d ays th e central portion of the land must always have been" in 
advance_oT the mountainous eastern and _ western portions in 
civilization, and it is here that the_ first unified political power 
m ust hav e'been forrned. All trad ition points to Knossos as the 
original se^rbf^ihis power, and wc cannot doubt that the tradi- 
tions" are coirect, and thaf "Kmossos" pwed itsf pre-emTnenc.e_to its 
cMti' al jposlilpnr'" And^ts situation on the northern coast con- 
tributed largely to make it the centre of an over-sea dominion. 
So the Neolithic settlement at Knossos developed into the seat 
of a powerful dynasty and the centre of the culture which has 
been revealed to us by the excavations of ^ir Arthur- E.v,ana.and 



Dr. Mackenzie, 1 These excavations arc gradually exposing to 
view the extensive remains of the palace of the kings, buill 
above the Neolithic settlement. The remain.s of the town which 
surround it have hitherto not been investigated to any great 
extent, though some houses have been excavated by Mr. 
Hogarth.® The cemetery, on a neighbouring hillside calTcd 
Zlilcr Tapoura, has been explored by Dr. Dvans ; but all the 
tonTBsTfoiind contained objects which are much later in date 
than the time of the first founding of the palace.^ A great 
tomb has, however, been found on the hill of Isopata, a mile or 
so nearer the sea, which was probably originally constructed at 
the close of the Middle Minoan age.* 

Like the potters, Ac architects .of the Middle Minoan age had 
now and great ideas. The sudSen development of civilization 
which differentiates this age from that which preceded it pro- 
duced men with splendid conceptions, just as the similar but 
earlier development in lilgypt had produced the designs of the 
Pyramids, The Muipan architects did not design mighty ma.s.se.s 
like these, but in the grand wc.stern entrance and ''^S^tepped 
Tlieatriil' Area ” of Phajsto.s,'’ they translated into .stone a fine 

' I’ublislicd in llie li.fi. A. Annual, vnls. vi. ii/'y* ^'''''4 vi, 70 (f, 

'* lOVANS, I'n'kistoric 'I'omh of Knoms, pp. 21 if, '* fhhl. pp. I jfi (!'. 

® In itiu Ltvie Miiionn poriixi this truly rcRul ontninco to the ptilnoe wits partly 
covered up liy newer lmiidinp;s, a fact wliicli certainly .showh 11 fault of tasilenn the 
jiai't of the Inter huilders, though we may he Rrateful to llrcm for committing it. At 
I’httistos tlio later palace was Ituilt as a wliole on tlio to)) of and nl a hi(<lier level titan 
the earlier one, whereas at Kno.ssos the oldei Imilding was ji;iadiially relrnilt and 
remodelled, .so lliat there the Inter pnl.rce stands more or less on the same level 
ns the older one, and includes in its construction old walls and portions of chninber.s 
which it was never Lhoujrhl necessary to remove. Tlic result is that at Knossos it is 
most difficult to distinguish what is left of the original construction from the later addi- 
tions. But at Phaistos the covering up of the older palace presetved for us at least 
partially its west facade, from which we derive an ide.T. of the capacity of the earlier 
builders which at Knos.sos is not easily obtainable. Only since the fact of the early 
date of the west fa5ade of Phaistos has been established has it been possible 16 
suppose that the western entrance of Knossos, with its groat open court and fine 
limestone wall, which in conceplion closely approach the splendour of Phaisto.s, 
were, though actually built during the First Late Minoan period (this is shown by the 
occurrence of Middle Minoan m pottery in house-iuiiis below the level of the pave- 
ment of the west court and of Middle Minoan ir. sherds in the west hall itself ; 
Evans, Ann. B.S.A. x, p. 14; xi. p. 21), probably the realization of a Middle 
Minoan plan. Probably the wall was a very slightly altered reproduction of the 
original Middle Minoan western wall. The floor of the court was evidently raised, 
and the line of the wall altered. The smaller “theatral area” at Knossos may', lie 
either an imitation, ciampedprobahlyhy exigencies of space, of thePhaestian “ area,” 
or mjiy be leally its meaner prototype, and so of Middle Minoan date. 
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anti spacious archilecliiral conception such as liithcrlo only 
liigypl coukf have produced. 

In both cases when the palaces were designed, a flat’) 
platform was prepared for them b y the lev elling of a 1,30111011 I 
'of the hilf on which each .stand's.^ This shews that the j 
' architects worked at the bidding of powerful rulcr.s with large j 
ideas, as the levelling must have involved the destruction of a 
large portion of the old town of the Early Minoan period in 
which the original king’s house stood,® To thi.s designed 
destruction we owe the fact that our knowledge of the Early 
Minoan age is derived in small measure from Knossos and 
Phaistos, but rather from other excavations. 

The similarity of the process in both cases points to a; 
practical contemporaneity of execution. At the same lime thatj 
the king of Knossos built his new palace in his capital, or not\ 
long after, he also ljuilt himself a southern palace in the' 
hPgasjU'iL There was probably an earlier town here calso. As 
at Knossos, a low hill, such as was the usual position of a primi-' 
live town, was utilized. As from the near neighbourhood of 
Kno.sHo.s a fine view of the sea, the haven, and the ship.s of the 
ihalassocrats e<3uUt be obtained, with Dia beyond and perhaps 
Melos faraway on the horizon, so from Phaistos itself an equally 
fine, but different, pro.spcct greeted the royal eyes ; from this hill- 
top he could contemplate on one side the snowy tops of Ida (PI, II. 
i) and on the other the rich lands of the Messarh; the southern 
mountain -range shut out the Libyan sea from his view. Later, 
some king desired to see the southern sea, and built himself a 
palace, but little inferior to Phaistos in splendour, and not far 
off, from which the bay of the Messara, with the island now 
known as Paximadhi (“ Cake "), and the splendid mountain- 
group of Kenti'os and Ida together, were visible. This newer 
palace is now known as Agia Triada , from a little church of 
the Holy Trinity that stands upon it. Like Phaistos, it has 
been excavated by the Italian archaeologists, Halbherr, Pernier, 
and their colleagues,® 

' Mackknzie, S.S.A. xi. p, 183. 

® All early Mino.an ‘ ' baseiiienl-building ” has been discovered beneath the palace, 
which may be an actual dwelling-place of the Early pcilod, covered and used as a 
liasenienl by the royal arcliitecls. And a huge well (at first taken to be a tholes- 
lomb) hlR, been found, paitially cut down in later levelling, which probably dates lo 
the Early Minoan period. 

Mem. K, Isf, Lomianio, xxi ; KenUiumli d.R. Ace. /Jncei, xiv. fC 
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llcue uyaiii the bite uf an older bcttlcmont wa^ tiLilizccl and 
levelled for the new loyal house; Agia Tiiada was Inhabited in 
very early days, as we know fioin the tribal /'/Ww-hinial <d 
the Eaily Minoan pound, already mentioned,' which lias hecn 
discovered thcic. 

Agia Triada is wholly a woik of the Late Minoan peiiod, 
to which we now come. Still liacing the development of 
Cretan civilization by means of the evolution of its pottery, 
we find that in the Thlid Middle Minoan pstiod much of the 
inspiration of the “ Kamatacg ** pollers was evaporating, and 
the polychrome decoiation was becoming poor in execution 
and weak in effect The first stage of the Late Minoan period, 
which followed, was iisheied in by a new course in ceramic 
decoration. The polychrome principle was abandoned, and a 
sy.stem of plain dark colour upon n light ground was introduced, 
op rather revived. Conteaiporaueoiisly with the polycliromu 
ware, the older .style of vase-painting had coiUinuctl to exist, 
and now came to the finnt in a perfected form, " Jlhc Cret an 
iiTvention of lustron.s glaze-paint now finally ou.slec 5 the older 
’[slylo pr matt coloui, and with the use of brown colour pn tlm 
bujl;^slip__ofJhc vase the piinciple of dpHt uppji-liglU decoration 
'linally^dcfea^cl that of light-upon-daik which had been inlipiited 
from Neolithic clays. The designs of the vases of the Inrst and 
Second Late Minoan pcriod.s (the "Great Palace style" of 
Knosbos), whether the motives are developments of the .spiral, 
or are dciivcd from plants (PI III. 3), and fiom the rocks and 
seaweed and marine creatures, cuttle-fish, nautili, and the rest, 
which weie so well known to a scafaiing people (PI. Ill, 4), or 
from t he wall-pa intings of the palace itse[f, are always good, and 
fully worthy of the civilization that could produce the architecture 
of Knossos and Phaistos and the splendid metal-work which the 
Keftiu bore as “ tribute ’’ to Egypt.® 

JEeKnossian palace was_ wholly remodelled at tlie^ eipd^of 
the ^R^ HTi|inoan period, arid apparently largely altered And 
enlarged in th e Late Minoan penodT As it sbinds lo-dny, with 
its extraprdinary__c5|np]ex__of^_lialls, staircasjss, and _^l]j,npber.s 
descending the slope, towa ids t he..KairatQS, .iind^^^its^putjying 
buildings such as the “ Ro yal Villa ” below it to the north and 
tlie “'We^rn^Jtl.Qusc ’* high er up the'liTir to" the west, h .i's a 
'monnmCTt o_f_ the plmnomenal^growth .of Cretan chfili^tion 

^ See p 40, n. I. ^ See pp. zgz, 293. 
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Probably in Minoan Crete women played a greater part than 
they did even in Egypt, ^id it may eventually appear that 
religious matters, peihaps even the government of the State 
Uself as well, vycre" largely controlled by women. It is certain 
that they must have lived on a fooling of greater equality with 
the men than in any other ancient civilization, and we sec in 
thc'frcscocs of Knossos. conclusive indications of an open and 
e asy as sociation of men and women, corresponding to our idea 
^‘‘Society,” at the Minoan Court imparallelecl tilI_our own.day. 

^rhe Minoan artists represented the women as white, J;he 
metT as red in cojour, thus following the same convention as 
jthe^ Egyptians. True to . their ^bizarre summary ways, a 
'ciowd of men and women is sometimes shewn by the crude 
method of outlining merely the heads of a number of men on a 
red background, and tiiose of a number of women on a wliito 
one, But for this distinction in the background it would be 
impo.ssiblc to say whether the Iteads are those of men or women, 
since the Minoan courtiers were clean-shaved and wore tiu'ir 
hair as long and as elaborately clrc.sscd as did tlu' women. In 
tlio scenes of bull-fighting which often occur, aiul in which 
women are represented as taking part, one can only dlstiugui.'sh 
the girls fioin the boys by their colour; the same flying hair, 
of the same length, is common to both sexes (Tlate IV. 2). 

In .some fre.scoe,s wc sec the ladies of Minos' Court depicted 
sitting at the windows of the palace, openly and unveiled.* 
Their dress is extraordinarily modern in appearance: it if 
dicoUeti, with baic necks and arms, the breasts cOVei'ed ap- 
parently with gold or silver guaids reproducing their outline 
their waists pinched in, and, below, ample skirts with parallel 
rows of flounces, resembling nothing so much as the crinoline' 
of the mid-nineteenth century. Anything more unlike our u.sua 
conception of “Greek dress” it is impossible to conceive, Al 
an earlier period (Middle Minoan I) we find the women ii 
similar skirts, but with high ruff-like collars and horned head- 
dresses which may or may not be their hair.^ The coiffm :;: 
I of the Late Minoan ladies of Kno.ssos, with its knots and side 
(curls, closely resembles that of the ladies of the Court o 
Charles II, On their heads they wear tiaras or head-bands 

^ J3.S.A. Atm. vi. p. 47; J.B.S, xii, Tl. v. 

® Wo sec Ihi'! fashion, in some .small figuimcs found by Piof' Jr, t,, Myres a 
I’elsof.i, neai I’.iliiikabtio in ICnstoui Crete {JS.S.A. Annual, ix, l;l. viii,). 
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a raddess iH rcpi'cscnled with an CKtraordinary hifrh hat 
(Plate IV. 3 ).i 

The dress of the men was simple, consisting merely of a 
waist-cloth over] which was worn a short J{ilt,nOften arranged 
so as to give the appearance of a pair of batlring-drawcis or 
boating “shorts.”^ This simple costume was ornamented in 
thej.isual way with spiral and other designs^, in bright colour , 
thus differing fromjhe related Egyptian waist-cloth, ^ich was 
aIway§,J 3 ure, whi^; bright colours in costume weie regarded 
ffy the Egyptians as barbaric. The significanee of this costume 
asjn^catlng the Southern and s|(^ificaiTy_African origin of the 
Minoans_ has alreatly been pointed out ; even the women’s dress 
j,s notlnng but a developed kilt.® As i nJImial:, the up per par t 
of the mcn’s_ bojdics was_ niKle bufTfor a neckUcc^xcept when, 
on occasions of ceremony, and doubtlcsjj often by ofder .men, a 
galMob'c' was donned.'^ 

Even' in war, no body- imn oply^ was put' on. This was an 
invention of the Northerners, in all probability. For the Minoan, 
his great 8-shaped shield was sufficient protection for his body. 
^ helmet, probably of leather, was, however, often _wgrn in 
'gladiatorial combats as well as in war. .This helmet has chcek- 
pToccs and is very Roman in appearance.'^ Sometimes it had 
a crest, and one appears in a scene of combat on a gold ring 
found at Mycenae.'^ The most usual weapon was a straight 
thin sword mca^t for thrusting; often ornamented with designs 
irTThlaicf metals.® 

^ J^.S.A. Antiual, p, 75. 

“ VI. i.x. p. 3O3 j and cf. the Kampos stnluette (Tsountas-Mana'I'T, 
JlfyicmM/i Aga, PI. xvii. ; XIali,, Oldest Civilisation of GnsLC, I''ig. 65, fiom PeRrot- 
Cllil’iKZ, Ihst, do I'Ari, vi. l^ig. 355). Somelimes (as on a seal from Zakro, pub- 
lished by Hogarth, J.H.S. xxii. PI. vi. 6 ; in'g. 5, p. 78) this loin-cloth seems 
to have developed into a pair of baggy breeches not unlike the baggy trousers worn 
by the Cretans to this day : it is trot impossible that this garment is really the modern 
descendant of the Aegean 'watst-ciolh, 

* Mackenzie, B.S.A. Annual, xii. p. 246. 

E.g. on the Agia Triada sarcophagus (see p. 53, n. 7 ), and on a Late Mycenaean 
vase from Cyprus (l^ERROr-ClllTIEZ, iii. Fig. 526 ; Halt., Oldest Civilization, p. 
278). At 1 ‘haistos was also found a fresco with part of a picture of a man in a most 
exLiaordinary slashed and tattered robe of many colours. 

“E.g. B,S,A, Animal, viii. Fig. 4I. 

® Sea the “ Boxer-Vase,” found at Agia Triada {Rendiconii d. R. Ace, Lincei, xtv. 
Fig. I ; Buruows, Discoveries in Crete, PI. i., Plate IV. 5, above). 

’ SciIUCiraARDT, Sc/ilieniann, Fig. 221. 

® The best-known are those found in the shaft-graves of Mycenae. 

4 
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Oi'clinai'ily, no headgear was worn by the men, liiha conical 
cap is som elimes represented,’ jincl a prince or god at Knossos ■' 
wears a mighty head-dress of feathers (Plate IV. i)." 

The characteristic long hair of the men, rrfrich ha.s already 
been mentioned, was apparently sometimes coiled up on the 
top of the head,’* but, even when the wearer was engaged or about 
to engage in active work;* it was ordinarily worn hanging down the 
back to the waist or below it, usually loose, sometimes in plaits 
or curls,® On the head fantastic knots or curls, like those of the 
women, were often worn — the “ horns ” of which Paris was so 
proud (aigpa a.y'kui). This coiffure was as characteristic of the 
Bronze Age Cretans a^vyas the waist-cloth, and is represented 
accurately even to the small detail of the curls on the top of the 
head by the Itgyplian artists of the tomb of Rekhmara. 

Chnractcri.stic also of the Minoan menb clrc-ss were the high 
boots which were worn in Crete then as now, and were 'also 
faltlifiiUy represented by the Egyptian as well as by the 
Minoan artists." Practically the -same boot was vvorn by the 
IlittitC.H. 

Such was live remarkable outward appearance of the men 
and" women of Kno.s.sos, whidi. Jn the masc .of the mon was 
accurately repfothtoed. by the Egyptian paintcr.s_orAhe Kcfthi 
pj the_rcign_of Thothmes ni; an appearance as distinctive and 
as characteristic of racial custom a.s the shaven heads, wigs, and 

‘ J!.S.A. Annual, i.-c. Figs, 37, 38. With a las'icl, viii. Fig, 41. 

° On a ftesco, rcstoied, in the Cundia hfuscuni. 

^ This is evident, from the head of the warrior on ihe “ Chieftain-Vase ’’ (I'ARiliENi, 
Jitndiconti, xii. p, 324 ; MosbO, J)aion of Mediterranean Civilhalion, p, S4 i sea 
Plate IV. 4). (Prof. UuRROWS is, I think, in ciioi in describing [Discoveries in 
Cret^, p. 38) this wairior as weaiing a plumed helmet ; what looks lilcc a plume 
is the blade of a groat /«&-like weapon, probably a ceremonial halberd, which 
he carries in his left hand. A similar weapon, from Lentini In Sicily, is in the 
Syracuse Museum.) For another fashion, the hair being rolled up in a son of turban 
round the head, perhaps in a kerchief, see Sbager, MoehUs, Fig. 21 : this fashion 
rs usually feminine, however. What seems like short hair on the Petsola figurines, the 
“ Haivestcr-Vase,” and the Agra Triada sarcophagus is improbably this : probably 
we are to rinderstand the hair as colled on or round the head. 

^ One gathers this from the representations on the “Boxer-Vase.” The hair of 
the boxers falls over their shoulders from beneath their helmets. Cf. also the Vaphio 
cups, 

® Loose in the case of the boxer sand of the king on the “ Chieftain-Vase ” ; tied at 
the neck on the Vaphio cups ; in three curls or plaits on a figure from Gournia 
(Boyd-HAWES, Goiirnid, PI. xi.); in a single plait [B.S.A. Ann. ix, p. 123); 
and so on. 

“ B.S.A, Annual, *xi PI. ix» 
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white ^.iruicuLs uf the EgypLians, or J.hc oileil locks, bcaids, 
andT'parrf-coloured robes of the Semites, their contem^ 
porariesd 

From the pictures we see that the Miiioans were a brunet 
race resembling the modern Italians more than any other people, 
'^vitl ^nKlJ v sl:i_ns, dark brown to black hair, and “ Caucasian^ 
fe atures. One of the first representadops of^them that we have 
is the famous wa.ll-pmnting of Jihe ‘^Cupbearer” (IPlate V.),^ one 
of the first Knossian discoveries of Mr. Evans, and one wlnS" 
"cfid moi;,^ ttan aught else to direct general attention to^the new 
ITnds in Crete . 

Frescoes of this kind were the regular decoration of the 
Cretan palace-walls. Relief sculpture in stone, like sculpture 
of the round, on a large scale was rarely used by the Cretan 
decorators, though its place was taken to some extent by coloured 
reliefs in hard gtucca^^ ■ 

In.scriptions were not used to decorate the walls in the 
Itgyptian and As.syrian manner. No signs appear by the side 
of 'tire’ pictures, and this gives us the idea tha ^ ^ , the Minoans 

t ;spc!aj."ed iheir script froii) Iheir !ut. aij^ tlie Egypdai[s“7ic\^^ 
!'. ' Ft is sometimes difficult in Itgypt to know where in- 
scription ends and pure picture begins : the inscriptions are 
themselves pictures, the pictures have raeaning.s. But by the 
Cretans of the Late Minoan period the cursive writing t hat had 
d evelop ed out of .the older signaiy of thc„,seal-stones was con- 
fined., to the clay, tablets, of which great stores have been found 
at Knossos, and some at Phaistos and elsewhere.*’ These were, 

’ I have given those details of the costume of the piehisloiic Gieeks since the 
history of costume is as impotlanl as any other branch of the history ofhiiman culture 
and art, though it is often despised by the learned, The prehistoric Greek dress 
is specially interesting on account of its difference from the Hellenic costume 
of classical times, though in the elaborately dressed long hair of the Greek man 
(especially in Ionia) till the beginning of the fifth century we may see a survival 
of prehistoric custom. I have not thought it necessary to give more than a pass- 
ing reference here to Egyptian and Asiatic costmnc.s, as their general character- 
istics are probably known to all. The Egyptian was spotlessly clean in bis white 
robes, and even shaved his skull, wearing a wig (probably the most characteristic 
point of his costume). Even the women wore wigs. Only the children, boys and 
girls, wore a single plaited lock, the sign of youth, at the side of the head. The 
Asiatic inclined then, as he does still, to gaudiness and greasiness ; the marvellous 
robes of the Assyrians, and their elaborately curled hair and beard.?, shew their i^au- 
idial. 

’^Monthly Jisview, March igoi, Fig. 6, p. 124, 

® Evans, Scripta Minoetj paam. 
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apparently, but lists and accounts of objects preserved in tl^c 
palace-magazines, with perhaps a letter or two among them ; 
but we cannot read them. Their picture-signs and those on 
the seals have, however, told us much concerning the culture 
of the Minoans that wo might not otherwise have known, jjhus 
we know that they possessed chariots at this time (riic sixteenth 
and_ fifteenth centuries B.C.) Jtnd also horses : on a seal-impressiop ^ 
we haye.^a picture of a_ great war-hoi'se, yvith proudl}^ arched 
neck, _ being carried in a ship (which _i.s, l^_thc way, piuch 
smaller, proportionally, than the horse). This jmay,j:epresejnt 
g scene.of actual importation of a horse, i^oh ably jfrom, Egypt 
shapes of weapons and vases sketched on the tablets, though 
rou^i, are useful as an aid to archaeology. 

Inpnaterial civilization the Minoan Cretans were at least as 
highly developed as the ICgyptians or Mesopotamians, in some 
ways more highly developed, at any rate as regards the 
amenities of lifcj Their sense of beauty and mental Freedom 
seem, to have becn'^ unriarajitdled hy Semitic a.sceticism or 
Egyptian relifi:iou.s conventionality, Xlicy lived, cf«elly„pcrhaps, 
and possibjy (according to our ideas) wickedly,^ but certainly 
bcavitifglly. ^ * ' 

Of their religious ideas we know but little. In later Greek 
religion there seems to be a stratum, underlying the Indo- 
European mythology which the Aryan Greeks brought with 
. them, and more especially represented in Crete, which probably 
is the remnant of the old Aegean religion : a stratu m of minor 
deities of vvoods_ and ..gtreams and jtqnes and of.^t;he ocean, of 
li untr^-go ddesses and. .,§.Utbwafiiof5, £ryads, Satyrs, _and 
fauns, Nai ads a nd Nereids_^an.^jO]d Men of the "Sea, ^ wEom 
we find ‘on manv^ a Mio oaoL_s cal-i ntaglio. The water-dernon 

* B.S,A, Annual, xi. p, 13, 

“ The iitory of (.he Minotaur picservcs a Iradifion of a biill-icligion at Knossos, 
tvhich demanded human .sacrifices. The sport of the bull-leaping by girls as ivell as 
bpys is cruel and gives an impression, as does also the “ Boxer-Vase,” of brulalily. 
The absence of any asceticism or restraint is evident in the art and costume of the 
people. And the artist who produced the sometimes beautiful, sometimes evil, 
designs of thh seals, impressions of which were found at Zakro {/.ff.S. xxii.), had 
an evil mind. 'While admiring and enjoying the sight of the remains of this splendid 
civilization, we cannot shake off the impression that it had a by no means admirable 
background. It is aesthetic uncontrolled, 

® The 4 Xios yipav, or Ncreus. That Poseidon himself was a Greek inheritance 
from tile Minoans is not improbable. He was the chief deity of the lonians, 
who more than the othfTr Greeks preserved the old blood (see p. 67). 
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with the head of an animal is a familiar appearance there, and 
Xrtemis ’rornia dtipiov often occurs/ It is to the seals that*^ 
must look for representations of the deities, as the Minoans 
seem to have made no large figures of them. In official religion 
a pillar with a horned altar before it represented the devotion 
of the* State : ® individuals pictured the gods on their seals or 
venerated small and rude household images of them/ From 
the jeals we_ gather a universal worship of. a supreme, female 
goddess, the Rhea qf later relig;ion, who is accompanied some- 
‘fiiheslby a youthful male deity/ The parallel with the Anatolian 
religion of Kybele and Attis is obvious, and argues a not 
distant ethnic connexion with Asia Minor and the “ Hittites.” 
The goddess appears in many forms; in on e of the most 
gcculiar she brandishes serpents/ The goTlvas no doubt in 
later days identified with Z eu s; his symbol was the Double 
Axe ..wh ich is so constantly found as a votive object/ 

Of their funerary religion vve know least, but have evidence 
that .Iho ceremonies at flic grave were, jf not connected in their 
ongin with certain Wiotic beliefs, certainly inllucnced by 
Egyptian rites.'' In the internal arrangements of the tombs 

’ II/VU., OMest Civili-.ntfoii of Greiue, j)p. 295, ztjC. Willi llie nniirml-hendcd 
domnil limy bo onuipnicd Llm horsc-lioiuled Demetcr of rhigalom. The Minonn 
lepioaenliilion is ceUiiiuly tnlluoiicoil liy llmt of the Egypliixa tiippopofiuniis-goddess 
TmiereU 

“Evans, Mycenaeafi Tree ami Pillar Worship, J.XI.S, xxi, ; ooiifliined by the 
fresco 5 .. S'. vf. x. b'ig. 14, The Philistines sel up pillars as the symbol of 

their woiship at various places (i Sara, x., xiii, ; see p. 423). 

“ As at Gourtiiit (Bovd-IIawbs, Goumiie, PI. xi.) and Knossos in the period of 
partial leoccupatioii (Late Minoan III ; B.G.A. Anaual, viii. p. 99). Cf. the "owl- 
headed” figures flora Mycenae. 

xxi. Figs. 48,51. - “ P.S.A, Ana. ix. p. ^9 (see Plate IV. 3), 

“ a’he double axe, "SAfpos, was the emblem of the Catian god of Labrannda, who 
was identified with Zeus. That the name of the Cietan Labyrinth must be the same 
as that of Labrannda, and means “place of the double axe,” was first pointed out by 
Mayer, in the Jaiirb. Arch. Inst, vii, p. 191. There can be little doubt that Sir 
Arthur Evans’ identification of the Labyrinth with the Palace of Knossos is correct 
{see PIATL, “The Two Labyunths,”y.W..S'. xxv.), The bull, who certainly talces 
animpouant part at Knossos in fad and, as the Mmotniu, in legend, was probably 
connected with the woiship of the god of the Double Axe. 

’’ This we see from the representations on the painted sarcophagus (Late Minoan 
III) from Agia Triada (PARinuNi, Rendkonti, xii. pp. 343-4S.). 'J'he figure of the 
dead man before the tomb is directly influenced, one would say, by Egyptian 
representations of the mummy placed upright before the tomb while the relatives 
talre leave of it (see Bougb, The Mummy, p. J69). The lest of the ceremony is 
not very Egyptian, but tlio \.vm birds on pillars aic reminiscent of Egyptian repre- 
sentations (IlAU., P.S,B,A, xxxi. PI, xvin). 
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on the other hand, remarkable resemblance to lAruscan 
funerary customs,’' a fact that is of great interest in view of 
a possible racial connexion between the Aegeans and the 
^truscans.^ Various forms of tomb were used ^ in the Late 
Minoan Age, Imd the dead were usually placed in pottery coffins 
or sometimes in baths/ The tombs are without ihurab 
Jecoration of any kind. _ ^ 

Of the frescoes with which, on the contrary, the houses of 
the living wer'e adorned, and of lire ait of the seal -engravers, wo 
have already spoken. The magazines and chambers of the 
palaces and towns at Knossoj_, Phaistos, Agia Triada, Gomnja^'’ 
Pseira.,h Palaikastro,’’'”and Zakro,®_have yielded to us the vases 
and_ other objects of metal, stone, and pottery which are to be 
seen in the Museum of Candia.aiid give us our knowledge of the art 
of this age. The “ small ar t ” is often mneh finer than the “ great 
art ’’ of the fr^cocs an'crirScco-rcHelfs ; -stone scnlpture in relief 
or in the round we can hardly mention, aspt was never developed 
to__a.ny exten t. This draws our attention to the limitations 
of Mluoan -art. Prob^jJply ainojig The .finest pieco.s of small 
sculpture Jn the world are. the (pf J-lfP 

LateJVTjnoan period) /rom Agia Triada, on one of which we sec 
a proces.sion of drunlccn roistering peasants with agricultural 
impjeincnts,^ and on the other the reception or dismissaj, _qf^ a 
warrior with Iris followers by a king or prince.’® The first is a 
masterpiece of relief, resembling nothing so much as the best 
Egyptian reliefs of the reigns of Amenhetep III and Akhenaten, 
while the second is full of Greek reticence and sense of pro- 
portion. But the figures o ^gladiators on the larger “ Boxer " vase 
of the same period, also from ^gia Triada ,” are clumsy, as also, 
in comparison, are the famous reliefs on the gold cups of Vaphio, 

' This. IS shewn by the excavations of 1910 at Isopatii. 

“ Tor aiguments drawn from comparison', between Mino.in and early Italian art 
in this conire-xion, see Buniro'WS, Discoveries in Crete, pp, 35, 125. 

‘ Burrows, l.e, p. 16S. 

^ Large irunrbets of these lamakes were found at PalaiUastro [B.S.A. Annual, 
vrii. 297). 

® Excavated hy Mrss Bo'XD (Mrs. Hawes) : sec her -work Goumili. 

® Excavated by Mr. Skager (Bxcavaiions on the Island of Pseira, Philadelphia 
Umversrty, 1910). 

Bosanquet and others, B.S.A, Annual, viii. sgf. 

® Excavated by Mr. lIofiARTli {B.S.A. Annual, vri. ; J.Il.S. xxii,). 

" Mon. Ant. xiit. Pis. i.-rit. , Burrows. Dheovenes, PI. i. 

w Th? “ Chieftain-Vase.” See Plate IV. 4. V Plate IV. 5. 
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also of the same claLc.^ The stcalilc cups are imilaliqns of 
gold work, and herein we see why the Cretan sculptors 

nwer became sculptors on the great scalp. ]^icy, were the 
disciples and imitatois of the toreutic^ artists, and never became 
independent of them. The example of Egypt never moved 
"them to great sculpture, mid it is proba ble that they would have 
seen no beauty in the cold lifelcssncss of Egyptian” colossi, 
magnificent though they might have deemed them . To t hem 
’*ne little ivory leapers from JCnossos.^wem^ the highest expres- 
atoiLo'fTlie art of sculptuic in the ro und ; ^ze had^no cliacm.fQr 
llie'm'. Th e lov e of life and beauty dominated die Cretan artists ; 
l iTi’ey were bound by no trammcl^of convention, and tq'thrs“vras ' 
due the inequality of their work.' Side by side, more especially 
in the domain of wall and yase jiaiiiting^, we sec^ the^most 
sliildish and the most perfect art. Such inconsistency would 
have been impossible in ligidly formal Egypt; and even when 
Akhenatcn allowed his aitLsLs to break the chain of convention 
ind imitate the freedom of their Cretan brethren, he would 
lever have allowed them to i>roduce such crude work.s as the 
drotan princes often accepted without demuiv from their subjects. ■ 
And, indeed, the highly trained hand.s of tne Egyptian ciafts- 
inan, an arti.sl rather from education than in .spirit, would have 
been incapable of such unequal work. The Cretan, however, 
a tru e ar ti.st, did what plea.scd him. 

The wall-paintings exercised" considcrable_ influence on the 
decorationi of pottery in the Second Minoan_penod, the " (Eeat 
Palace ” period, to which we have now__cqme. Architectonic 
motives, copied' from the lepresentations of buildings in frescoes, 
are characteristic of the ceramic art of this time. Thi.s fact be- 
trays a certain degeneration in the ideas of the vase-painter, and 
wc sec that” the art of the “ Great Palace" period 
wa s som ewhat vulgarized, and even ro coco^ And indeed 
d egeneracy was fas t coming. The r ococo per^, whic'h^eems 
t o ha ve been a local peculiarity of Knossos,-^^ lasted, but a 
century, thejienod which in Egypt elapsed between the reigns 
of^Thothmey lil and Amenhetep in (about 1500-1400 B.C.). In 

^ PEluior-CllIMB?, Ihst, (ie VArt, vi. I’l. xv. ; Fjgs. 369, 370. They are jn- 
cludcrl hero, though found in Greece, since they aie obviously Cretan irapoitations. 

^ B,S.A. Annual^ym. T’ls. ii., in. 

“This IS evidenl fmm llic discoveiies at Goiirnb and Vseim (Seaobr, Psei/a, 
p. II). 
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the reign of Akhcnaten (about 13S0) the Aegean vase-fragments 
found at Tell cl-Amarna are already exclusively of the Third 
Late Minoan style, which in Crete, elsewhere than at Knossos, 
and on the mainland, had developed out of the First. The long 
age of decadence now begins, in which the great art and culture 
of Crete slowly declined to their fall. 

5, Cre/e and Greece 

Piobable expansion of Cietaii culUite to Gicecc — Tlic thalassocracy of Minos — 
Neolithic ceramic aiL of the East Danubi.in region, probably of Aegean origin — 
Native ceramic of Asia Minor; inrlepenrlent erriture — Cretan art spreads to the 
Peloponnese — “ Mycenaean” antiqrrities of Greece proper — Mycenae — Vaphro — Ka- 
tovuLos — ^Tiryns — Middle Minoan traces and probable first scttlcrrrcnl of Aegcans in 
Greece ]rroper — lioeotia : Treasiriy of Miityas, probably Late Minoan I — Voice ol 
legend — The heroic princely liotiscs of Cretan origin— The Minyac in lioeotia — 
Tliessaly and tire I'eloponnoso The non-Aegc<rn races of Ncrlliein Greece — Neo- 
lithic crdiure of Thessaly and lioeotia coirteinpoiaiy willr earlier Aegean liion/u Age 

- Possible origin of Iron Age “GeoinoUic” lul Tiro Noilbein Ilonse -Noilbern 
Gieoloi the ancestors of Lire IlellrMros, ruled by princes of Aegean origin— The 
ilesUuction of Knossos r 1 . i<ioo u,c.~ -The TIind Late Minoan period ■Probable 
conquest of Ciulo by lire “ Myconaeiins” Tiro death of Minos --Minoans in Cyprus 

- Diseoveiies at Lukouii— A fiigilive colony from Ciele? Volilieal beginning of 
Myconao — 1‘eleps ol Anatolian origin? - The Achaean'i? -Tire loniirns 

The reason for this decline is probably to be found in the 
results of the northward expansion of the Cretan culture which, 
at fir.st slow, had, during the great age of Minoan power, 
developed greatly, and was probably accompanied by an 
assertion of temporal as well as spiritual control, which in the 
end brought about its own inevitable defeat and the wreck of 
Cretan civilization, Similar results arc not always due to 
similar causes, but there is enough similarity between the con- 
temporary decadence of both Egypt and Crete for us to predicate 
much the same cause in Crete as in Egypt, the empire-making 
spirit, which, in its inception and triumph a sign of national 
energy, brings with it inevitable national exhaustion. That in 
the end Egypt survived when Crete died is due to the fact that 
Egypt, though she was temporarily conquered by the Assyrians, 
was never overrun in her exhaustion by the virile tribes of the 
North, who in Greece could settle and survive, while in Egypt, 
had they ever reached her (as the Cimmerians and Scythians 
nearly did), they would soon have died out and left even a less 
lasting mark than did the Hyksos, 

Contemporary vfritteu evidence of the existence of a Cretan 
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empire ia Greece we have none, of course ; but the tradition of 
the thalassocracy of Minos is well borne out by archaeological 
results. 

We have seen that in its carlie.st days the Aegean culture 
(reckoning the Cycladic and Cretan civilizations as one) reached 
the northern ends of the Aegean, and may have penetrated 
to the Danube valley.^ By way, too, of the Black Sea its 
influence may have reached Bessarabia and Southern Russia, 
and here, in the North, arose a beautiful ceramic art, owing its 
inspiration to early Aegean models, belonging to a people which 
never reached the age of metal at all, but seems to have perished 
out of the land while still stone-using, leaving no heirs,® These 
Mediterraneans, as we believe them to be, had spread too far 
from their base. They perished of pure inappropriateness to 
their environment, assisted, perhaps, by the more virile Indo- 
European tribes, who by this time must have made their way 
into Europe from Siberia. 

In Asia Minor Aegean culture could not make much head- 
way. The coast-laud had its own primitive civilization, akin, 
no doubt, to that of the Aegean, but distinct from it, with a very 
different idea of ceramic art, and one which remained uninfluenced 
by Aegean ideas till near the cud of the Bronze Age.“ The 
J’eloponne.sc, however, lay open to Aegean influence, and it 
was hero and in Northern Greece that this influence first 
translated itself, probably, into actual Aegean domination, 
through the energy of the Cretan thalassocrats. In the Middle 
Minoan period, the first great age of Knossos and Phaistos, the 
art of the Cyclades, at first ahead of that of Crete, gradually 
approximates more and more to Cretan styles, and actual Ci'etan 
works of art begin to be imported.^ There is no difference, 
also, between the script of Crete and that of Melos.'* Cretan 

31. 

“A convenient suinmaiy, with icfeiences, of our knowledge of this NcollLhic art 
is given by Burrows, l.c. eh. xi. 

“The fiisL “Mycenaean” city at Tioy is Ibe sixth, and this was but a poor 
example of Mycenaean cuUuio, It possessed no frescoes on its walls, for instance, 
so far as we know. On the Neolitliic poLleiy of Asia Minor see Ormerod, JS.S.A. 
Anmial, xvi. Mi. Hogarth points out ( 7 o«ra the East, pp, 47 ff.) tliat Ihellittlte 
power was no doubt a bar to the extension of Aegean influences. 

‘‘ C. Smith and others, Phylahopi, Pis. xxiii.-xxxii. The fresco of the Flying Fish 
(PI. iii.) is evidently the work of a Cretan painter. 

“Evans, in Phylahopi, p. 184; Haul, Class, /lev, xi^-, p. So; Evans, thid, 
p. 187. 
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domination at this period of the obsidian caud marble-yield iny; 
islands is probable cnoiig'h. And thcncc it spread to the main- 
land, probably in the Middle Minoan period, when the Cretan 
civilization suddenly expanded to its full efflorescence. 

The antiquities found on the mainland of Greece which, 
before the Cretan discoveries, we called “ Mycenaean,” arc the 
products of the same culture as the “ Minoan ” antiquities of 
Crete. Many of them are evidently actual importations from 
Crete or the Cyclades ; most, if they were made in Greece, were 
made in the Cretan style, while some perhaps shew evidence of 
Cycladic rather than Cretan influence. The most ancient of 
these objects of Aegean art found in Greece itself are no older 
than the Third Middle Minoan period. The.sc are sherds found 
in considerable quantity at Tiryns during the recent German 
oxcavatioiiij. To “ Late Minoan I ” belong the contents of 
the shaft-graves on the Acropolis of Mycenae^ and of tlie 
or *' beehive-tombs ” .at Kakdvatos (Old I’ylos) in Mcs.scnia; the 
famou-s cups of Vaphio also evidently belong to this ])eriod. 
The objcct.s from Kakdvalos" arc of tlie later period of the Elrsl 
Late Minoan period, when the peculiarly Knossian .style which 
wo call the “ Second Late Minoan ” was just beginning to .appear. 
The newly discovered frcscoas of a boar-hunt, from Tiiyns,*® 
are, again, of the First Laic period. Tt is evident that the 
foundations of the " Mycenaean ” culture which we find in the 
Peloponnesc in the First Late Minoan period must have been 
laid during the preceding age, and it is to that time, the later 
Middle Minoan period, that wc must ascribe the first Cretan 
colonies in Greece.'^ 

It is probable that at that time the Aegeans had not 
confined their colonies to the Peloponnese, but had also 

* ScHVCii:iAii.DT, ScliUemaniCs ExcaveUiom, pp. 152 ff. The M.M. Ill sheiJ'! 
in FuR'1'VVXNorEE.-LosCKCKll, Myken Va^n, menlinncd by FtMMDN {Zert v, 
Dautf dor mykenischen K^tUiir, p. 2S), were, appaiently, found outside the {fiaves, 
though, of ooiu.se, at Mycenae, They aie Iheiefoie as impoitcuil as lliosc from Tiryns. 

* Aik. MtH. xxxiv. pp. 269 (T. ; HI xii.-xxiv. 

Discovered in 1910 (Ropsnwaldt, Ath. Mitt, xxsvi. pp. 198 ff.; PI. viii.). 
I regard the charioteers 111 this fresco as young men, not as women, in spite of theii 
being painted while: in Egypt young princes, who led the “shelteied life,” weie 
often so repre.seiiLod instead of red, the usual colour of men. Thehair-diessing of the 
Tiiyns figures seems to me to be masculine, not feminine, and long lobes were in 
early classical days worn by ebarioLeers (cf. the Delphi statue and a relief from the 
Mausoleum of Halikainassos, in the British Museum), and may have been worn in 
Minoan tiroes also. , 

“* Haul, P.S.B A, xxxi. p. i^jo. 
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advanced from the Saronic Gulf and the Enripus into Boeotia, 
since we find at Orchomcnos the famous and splendid “beehive- 
tomb ” called the “ Treasury of Minyas,” which is of the same 
type as the “Treasuries of Atrcus(ri. 11. 3 ) and Klylaimnestra “ 
at Mycenae, and the Uwloi of Kakdvatos. The last are of the 
First Late Minoan period,^ and it is to the same age that the 
Orchoraenos tholos may also be assigned, and perhaps those of 
Mycenae as well. As one goes backwards in the study of 
Cretan civilization and its beginnings, one finds that architecture, 
decadent in the “Second Late Minoan” period, improves fast 
till it reaches its apogee in the Second Middle Minoan period : 
the belter the style of architecture of a building the more it may 
be held to be older than the Second Late Minoan period, much 
more may it be heici to bo older than the Third, the decadent 
period of Aegean art. So this criterion, as well as the 
definite antiquities found at Ivakdvatos, dates the great beehive- 
tombs to the First Late Minoan pcricKl. And this bring.s 
Cretams to Boeotia, as well as to the T’cloponnose, in the preceding 
ago; for such a tomb as the “Treasury of Minyas” would not 
have been built for a tn-ince whose family had not been firmly 
e.slabli.shcd in its po,s,sc.s.sion of the land for a considerable 
period. So splendid a building implies secure possession. 
Further, ordinary tombs of the I-II laater Minoan period have 
lately been discovered at Boeotian Thebes.^ 

It may be asked : why should these Cretan monuments and 
relics not argue, not Cretan invaders and colonizers at all, but 
merely the peaceful adoption of the creations of the more 
civilized Cretans by the native Greek princes? Here legend 
speaks, and tells us with no uncertain voice that the bringers 
of civilization to Greece came from across the sea. It must be 
remembered that we know little of any civilization in the 
Peloponnese before the Aegean culture appeared there in its 
“ First Late Minoan ” stage, while in the North, though a native 
culture existed, it was of low type, and had hardly emerged from 
the Stone Age. The coming of the Aegcans was in truth the 
first bringing of civilization to Greece, 

^ I legard the gicat painted vivies of Kakovalos as belonging to the later phase of 
the First Late Minoan period, rather than to Iho Second Late period, which was 
purely Knossian (see p. 65, tr. 2). And they seem tome to be more probably imported 
from Crete than of loc.rl make. 

“ K.i5RAMOt‘ODi.i.Ob, ’ 130 . ’ApX’. 191°, pp. V]’j If, TJie vases are imitated from 
Cretan types. 
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Now the chief centres in which the oldest Cretan or Aegean 
antiquities in Greece have been discovered — Mycenae, 
Orchomenos, Lakonia, and Pylos — are all connected in legend 
with the heroic houses who ruled Greece in the days before the 
Trojan War. And these houses are either descended from 
foreign immigrants, or owe much of their power to the help of 
foreigners. These foreigners in one case reach Greece by the 
Gulf of Nauplia, the most obvious haven for Aegean ships and 
most obvious place for the earliest landing of Cretan con- 
querors coming from the Cyclades. Tiryns, the fortress at the 
head of the Gulf, was built for Proitos by the Kykldpes from 
Lycia ; in them we see the doubles of the wondrous artificers, 
the Daedalids and Tclchines of Crete.' To the valley of the 
Itmchos came lo and Ifpapho.s, in whose stoiy we should 
perhaps, for ICgypt, read Crete. On the Saronic Gulf we have 
a definite tradition of Cretan ovcrlordshlp, which demanded a 
yearly tribute of youths and maidens for the bull-demon of 
Kuosso.s, an ovorlordship overthrown by the groat folk-hero of 
Athens, Thcsou.s. And when wo come to Rocotia, is it not prob- 
able that the builders of the great tomb at Orchomenos were the 
legendary Minyac, who brought civilization to Bocolia, and were 
the first to drain Lake Kopais by means of the tunnels through 
the northern hill-wall to the F.urlpus? The similarity of the 
name of Minyas, “.son of Chiyscs” the Golden, to the Cretan 
royal name Minos may, in spile of the difference in quantity, 
mean a real connexion. Athamas, Phlcgyas, and Minyas, the 
first kings of Orchomenos, may represent the first Cretan princes 
who settled among the Neolithic Boeotians, and brought Minoan 
culture into the land. And then the “ Phoenician ” Cadmeans 
of Thebe.s, whose Phoenician origin seems so inexplicable and 
improbable, may, in spite of the fact that in legend they are 
often the foes of the Minyae, be in reality Cretans.® 

^ They came Aom Lycia, which is very near Crete, and was coraiectod with it in 
legend (Sarpedon). Aiso, the Lycians were piolrably closely connected in race with 
the Minoan Cretan.? and Aegean? generally. 

"Some of the stoiics of “Phoenician” coloniaation in Greece may also really 
point lo Minoan Crete rather than Phoenicia. This was probably the case with 
Boeotian Thebes. Both “Egypt” and “ Phoenicia,” as well as ICaria, may well 
have been substituted in legend for the civilized people of Crete, who were not 
of Ilallenic race, but seemed in many respects Orientals lo the later Greeks, as 
did the Lycians and Catians. Prof. Myres remarks (in Tho Yea)^! WorM in 
ClasHnal Stiniies, 1911, p.27) apropos of the discovery of Minoan tombs at Boeotian 
Thebes: “As Kerariropoullos points out (p. 2^), this date [“I.ate Mipoan II”: 
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In Thessaly we find Minyae at lolkos, at the head of the 
Gulf of Volo, another gulf that points southwards towards the 
Cyclades, and is a probable point for a Minoan landing. The 
Nelidac of I’ylos (Ivakovatos) in the Peloponncsc, which, as we 
have seen, was an early centre of Minoan colonization, were said 
to be Minyae from lolkos, though they may just as well have 
come direct from Crete. For in Thes.saly the extant Minoan 
remains are later than at Thebes or Orchomenos. The tJioloi of 
Volo and Dimini seem to be of the Third Late Minoan period, 
and we have no proof of Minoan connexion before thend 

In the Peloponnesc, besides Pylos, we find traces of the 
Minoans in the Eurotas valley in the splendid golden cups from 
the tomb at Vaphio, which arc probably of the First Late 
Minoan period, judging from their style. And here Leleges 
(Carians) were said to have lived in early tiracs.^ The shore of 
the Gulf of Lakonia is again a probable place for Cretan 
occupation. 

In the Peloponnosc the Minoans must have established them- 
selves during the Middle Minoan age; pos.sibly they reached 
Boootia a little later, but as to this we have no evidence. But 
while in the Peloponncsc tlicy probably found an Aegean popu- 
lation akin to themselves, thus was by no mcan.s the case in 
Northern Greece. There wc have to explain a phenomenon, 
recently discovered, which to a great extent bears out the view, 
lately published by Prof. Dorpfeld, that there were from the 
first two races in Greece, a Southern (the Aegcans or " Karians,” 
as he calls them), and a Northern, who were the Ar5mn Achaians 
of history.** lixcavations recently carried on in Boeotia and in 
Thessaly have shewn us that there existed there a race of 

I should prefer lo say “I-II”] throws Lhese vases into very close clironologicLil 
relation with the tradition.il date of the coining of Cadmus into Boeotia : for the 
generation of Cadiuui. stands between 1400 and 1350 li.c.’’ 'Witli, the rest of Prof. 
Myres’ remarks I should hardly agree, for he regards the Cadmeans hum Crete (as he 
says, “ Europa in Homer is no Phoenician, but the daughter of a king of Crete”) 
as coming to Boeotia after the fall of Knossos, I as having come long before (and 
having brought about the fall of Knossos). 

^ The question of the Minyae is complicated by the assignation to them, under 
the name of “ Minyan ” ware, of a peciiliai style of grey pottery found at 
Orchomenos and in Thessaly. But there is no proof that this ware has anything to 
do with the Minyae. 

“ liALL, Oldest CiviUmticn, p. 98. At Sparta, as was perhaps to be expected, the 
recent excavations of the British School at Athens have revealed traces of the 
Mycenaean (Third Late Minoan) period only (B.S.A. Annual, xv. pp. IJ3 ff,). 

“ At'\ VV.r 
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primitive Neolithic culture, which remained stone-using down 
to the Third Late Minoan periodd Their pottery was peculiar, 
and in its scheme of ornament quite different from that of the 
Aegeans. The characteristic curved lines, spirals, and natural 
forms of the Aegean ceramic decoration are replaced by purely 
geometric designs unknown at any period to the Aegeans. But 
at the same time some evidence of Aegean influence is to be seen 
in them in the shape of clumsy attempts to reproduce spirals," 
which appear quite out of place and exotic amid their geometric 
surroundings ; and the polyclmomy which characterises them 
may be due to imitation of the Cretan polychromy of the Middle 
Minoan period. In Boeotia thei-e is evidence in a single Cycladic 
vase, found in a Neolithic grave at Chaironeia,^ of trade with 
the Aegeans at the end of the preceding age. 

That the Boeotians continued stone-users down to the Third 
Late Minoan period, as the The.ssalians certainly did, seems 
improbable, in view of the fact that among them the Cretan art 
and architecture of the grand period had been established during 
the First Late Minoan age. In this fact we sec evidence of 
Cretan princes (Miuyac and Cadmeans ?), or at least native chiefs, 
employing Cretan architects and artists, ruling for a space over 
more barbarous subjects of a different race. And we see the 
same thing in Thessaly later on. It was only when in the 
period of its decadence Cretan art had become generally diffused 
over the Aegean area, and even at Troy temporarily dispos- 
sessed the native Trojan art, that Thessaly became Aegeanized. 
And this was probably also only for a time. For it seems by no 
means impossible that the Northern geometric art of the 
" Dipylon" period, which is usually associated with the invading 
Achaians or Dorians (more generally with the latter), is the 
descendant of the earlier geometric art of the Neolithic Thes- 
salians, Phocians, and Boeotians.'* There is no doubt that the 
“ Geometric" art of Greece is the art of the oldest Aryan Greeks, 

^ Wage and Thompson, Prehistoric Thessaly (igiz). Cf. willi Tsountas (n. 2). 

^ Tsotjntas, IlfioiirT. Akpov. Aifsitvlov K. Slo-icXou (190S), “ ’’Kijiriy. ’Ap^., 1908. 

■* 1 know very well how very different in point of ware and painting the Neolithic 
geometric pottery of Northern Greece is from the '* Dipylon” pottery. It is of the 
peculiar style of ornament that I am speaking, of the geometric decoration which was 
national to the Norttfern potter in both ages and totally diffeient in spirit to the whole 
system of Aegean, Cycladic, or Cretan vase-decoration. And I claim that it is not 
extravagant to suppose that the Dipylon potter inherited this tradition ftow his 
Neolithic predecessor. " 
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fioin the Lc'iilh to the ci^rlith ocnliiries, or at any rate as late as 
the middle of the eighth century. And it seems reasonable 
to suppose that it was a renascence of the older native art of 
Northern Greece in the midst of which Cretan art made but a 
temporary stay, leaving a.s its chief bequest the technical methods 
of the Minoan ceramic artists, which were taken on by the 
“ Geometric” puLtcis, while they kept to their own non-Acgcan 
style of ornament, 

This view is confirrned by a further discovery in Thessaly. 
Characteristic of the later period of the Third Late Minoan age, 
when the degenerate Cretan ceramic had become a sort of KOivfi 
throughout Greece, is the building of palaces in a style quite 
different from that which had been in vogue during the great 
Minoan age in Crete. We find them at Mycenae, at Tiryns, and 
perhaps in Crete, at Agia Triada. These buildings were much 
.simpler in plan than the older Cretan palacc.s, and in their main 
arrangcmeut.s arc identical witli the typical Achaian chiefs 
house as described in the: 1 foinoric poems. They mark a set of 
ideas in architectnre as distinct from tlrosc of the Minoan 
Cretans as dt) the earlier and later Geometne ceramics of 
Northern Greece, 'fhey arc obviou.sly an introduction from 
the Norlli, to whose colder climate they arc suited, while the 
Cretan palaces are more apjtroprialc to the South.^ Now, in 
Thessaly have been found in the chiefs’ houses of the Neolithic 
people the prototypes of thc-sc “Achaian” palaces, The 
arrangements of these Neolithic Northern houses arc the same, 
on a smaller scale, as those of the “ Achaian " palaces 'of 
Mycenae, Tiryn.s, and Crete, In these last the architectural 
skill handed down from the Minoan culture has been used with 
effect ; that is the sole difference. 

We see, then, that in later times, first the North-Greek type 
of house found among the Neolithic Thessalians, then later the 
North-Greek style of pottery found among the Neolithic people 
of the North, was adopted in the South. And this change was 
contemporary with the partial substitution of burning for 
inhumation in the disposal of the dead, with the first adoption 

^ On this whole subject the ai tides of Dr. D. Mackenzie, “Cretan Palaces,” 
in B,S,A. Ammal, xi.-\iv., slionhl be read. His criticism of DSepeblu’s theoiy in 
Atli, Mitt, Kxx. pp. 257 ft,, is, as regards the building of Phoistos and Knossos, 
victorious ; and hi? examination of Noack, Ilomerische Palaste, most useful. One 
may not agree with all his conclusion?, 1ml his articles have greatly illuminated this, 
the darkest and most uncertain period of all that this histcTty has to describe. 
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of iron to replace bronze for weapons and tools, and finally 
with the coming of the Aryan Greeks into the Aegean and the 
Peloponnese. 

To the introduction of iron (from the Daiiube-valley) and of 
cremation we shall return later. At present, we are only concerned 
to shew that the Aryan Greeks who introduced them, and the 
“ geometric ” pottery into the South, were probably the descend- 
ants of the Neolithic Northern tribes among whom the Minoan 
culture had been introduced during the Late Minoan age. And 
this conclusion seems not impossible from the facts adduced 
above. 

The Neolithic Northerners may then have been the ancestors 
of some of the Hellenes, whom all tradition brings from Thes- 
saly. They were probably Indo-Europeans, with their own un- 
developed culture, which the non-Aryan culture of Crete and 
the Aegean was only able to displace temporarily after many 
centuries of contact, when it was itself decadent. 

The Cretan domination was unable to affect the native 
culture, at any rate in Thessaly, more than temporarily. It 
brought the Northerners the knowledge of bronze, and taught 
them how to build, but the peculiar artistic ideas of the con- 
quered held true, and when the civilization of their conquerors 
declined, and the conquered in their turn became the conquerors, 
the Hellenic (Achaian) house came South with the Hellenes 
or Achaians even to Crete itself, and later on, the Northern 
Geometric pottery followed. 

The end of the Second Late Minoan period is marked by a 
catastrophe, the destruction of Knossos. The royal palace-city 
had been destroyed before, and we see from the small provincial 
towns of Gournid and Pseira, excavated by American explorers,^ 
that fire and sword 'were not uncommonly the fate of Aegean 
settlements in the Minoan age. But the destruction of Knossos 
was complete, its site was deserted, and its great art disappeared, 
to be succeeded by the far inferior productions of the Third Late 
Minoan age, which were not specifically Cretan, but rather the 
common property of Greece. This marks the difference be- 
tween the ceramic styles of the First and Second and the Third 
Late Minoan periods. That of the earlier period is Cretan, that 
of the later may be only indirectly of Cretan origin. It appears 
suddenly when the Great Palace” ceramic style as suddenly 
- ^ See p. ■;4, nn, S, 6. 
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disappears, about t.lOO li.Cd Its motives of decoration arc 
derived from those of the Cretan potters, but its direct continuity 
with the Cretan wares is not obvious. There i.s a gap, though 
not one of time, between them, and this may be accounted for 
by supposing that the Third Late Minoan style of polLery is in 
reality “ Mycenaean,” as it u.scd to be called, that it is, in fact, a 
style that arose in the I’eloponncse and the islands, developed 
on Cretan models by the Minoan conquerors of Continental 
Greece and the Aegean,- 

And the coming of this pottery to Crete may tell us who 
the conquerors were who destroyed Knossos and brought the 
Minoan empire to an end. They were, it may be, the descend- 
ants of those Cretans who had gone forth to colonize Pylos, 
Mycenae, and Orchomenos, and had sent the yearly tribute of 
Athenian youth to be sacrificed to the deity of Knossos. And 
with them marched their subjects, the Achaeans or Danaoi of 
the North. 

Did the Minoans simply submit to their conquerors, or did 
they seek refuge in another land? The coming of the 
Cadmean.s to Bocolia ought, we think, to be a.ssignccl to an 
earlier period, and the descendants of llte Cadmeans probably 
took part in the dc.slruction of Knossos. The legends of 
the c.N:pcdition of Minos to Sicily agaimsl Kokalos, King of 
Kamikoa, and hi.s deatli, of the second expedition to avenge bis 
death, and of llie ('retail colonization of Ilyria in Italy, may 
have arisen from a confusion of an actual attempt of the 
Knossian thalassocrats to wage war in Sicily, and an actual 
colonization in Italy of dispossessed Blinoans after the fall of 
Knossos. A moio definite answer to our question may perhaps 
be found in the history of the civilization of Cyprus. The 
Bronze Age culture of Cyprus pursued a path of its own, 
producing a peculiar style of art, as exemplified in its pottery, 
related rather to that of Asia Minor than that of the Aegean, 
till, suddenly, the Cretan culture appears in its midst. And the 

^ Its first nnd most sudden appearance is at Tell el-Aiiiarna, in the palace of 
Akhenaten. At lalysos it is of much the same date. 

“ The “ Ijale Minoan II ” .style, the specifically “Palace" style of Knossos, will 
then be a peculiarly Knossian development (at Gouini.'i and Fsoim the “Late 
Mmoan I ” goes on to the end, and it is irapo,ssible to drw a hard and fast line 
between it and “Late Minoan II,’’ which haidly appeals). “ Late Mmoan III ’’ was 
developed in continental Greece and the islands from “ Late Mmoan I." On lhi.s see 
Fo'rsdvkw, /.ff.S. xjcxi. pp. noil. ’ 
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earliest Cretan art found in Cyprus, as wc see it in certain of 
the remains discovered at Enkomi, Curium, and Hala Sultan 
Tekke,i are of the Second and Third Late Minoan periods, or at 
any rate of the beginning of the Third. Of the First style 
(only a century older) but a few examples have been found ; of 
the Middle Minoan a single sherd.* With these remains were 
found Egyptian objects which are of one period only, the end 
of the XVIIIth Dynasty, that is to say the very time of the 
destruction of Knossos. Is it too rash to suppose that the 
Cretan colony in Cyprus, which appears so suddenly at this 
time, with no previous history behind it, was a colony of 
fugitives from Crete, who, by virtue of their superior culture, 
easily and soon won for themselves a dominant position amid 
the lethargic eastern islanders? These seem to have sub- 
mitted at once to the conquerors, as we find their pottery 
placed side by side with that of the new-comers in the same 
sepulchres. 

Henceforward a peculiar form of decadent Minoan culture, 
a Cyprian version of “ Late Minoan III,” lived on in Cyprus, 
and of it we have splendid relics in the later remains from 
Enkomi, now, with those of the period of the conquest, in the 
British Museum. The later vases shew an important modifica- 
tion of Minoan traditions in that the human form is constantly 
depicted on them (in Crete it had never occurred), and their 
forms shew the strong Northern influence of the later “Third 
Late Minoan ” style in Greece.^ 

The “Third Late Minoan" period must be the period of the 

^ A. S. Murkay, a. II. Smith, and II. B. Walters, Excavations in Cyprus, 
London, 1900. 

“ FoRsdykEj/.^T.S'. loc. cii. 

® There is liule doubt that the antiquities discovered by the Biitish Museum 
expedition at Enkomi date roughly to two main periods, the first contemporary with 
the end of the XVIIIth Dynasty in Egypt, die second to a much later time, perhaps 
three centuries later. On the dates of the jewellery found see Marshall, Brit. 
Mus, Catalogue of Jewellery (1911), pp. xvii ff. ; and on the general question 
PouLSEN,_/e 7 r?'^. Inst. Arch. xxvi. (ipll), pp. 2 l 5 ff. The objects of the earlier period 
comprise some of the finest known specimens of Minoan art, especially notable being 
a bronze ewer, some goldwork and ivories, and the horse-head and other rhytons of 
faience. Of the later objects the pottery and the ivory draught-box with an Assyrian 
scene of hunting from chariots are the most remarkable (see Excavations in Cyprus, 
passim). All the chief objects are in the British Museum, making its “ Mycenaean ” 
collection the next in importance, so far as “capital” objects are concerned, in the 
world after Candia and Athens. Oxford is a good fourth : other collections are com- 
paratively unimportant. 
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political hegemony of the kings of Mycenae and the Argolid in 
Greece, to which the Homeric poets ascribed the ancient glories 
of the heroic civilization of Greece. It was they who destroyed 
Knossos and to whom the sceptre of Minos passed. Whether 
the poets were right in calling them “ Achaians " and “ Danaoi ” 
we do not know. Legend brought Pclops, the founder of the 
house of Agamemnon, from A.sia Minor, and it is by no means 
impossible that some Anatolian invasion may not have 
established rulers of Anatolian (Hittite) origin in Greece.^ 
There is nothing Achaian about tlie Pelopids. The Homeric 
poets were themselves Achaians, and may well have made their 
heroes Achaians. And, as we shall see, it is by no means 
impossible that the whole poetical description of the Pelopon- 
nesian princes as Achaians was a mistake, due to a confuision of 
the Thessalian Argos, where Achaians certainly lived, with the 
Peloponnesian Argos, There may never have been any Achaians 
in the Peloponncse till, much later, the great invasion of the 
Thesprotian tribes from beyond Pindus, of which Herodotus 
.speaks, drove the Achaians and the later Poeotian.s and Dorians 
out of Thc.s.saly, and resulted in the o.vpul.sion of the Minyac 
from JJocotia and the .settlement of the Pelasgi in Attica, It 
was only then that the Aclraians possc.s.sed themselves of 
the Pcloponnc.so, and succeeded to the heritage of the older 
Mycenaean chiefs, to lo-sc it after a short time to the Dorians, 
The use of the word "Achaians” to describe the Mycenaeans 
of the Pclopid dynasty is therefore to be deprecated ; they may 
more probably have been lonians, for the Achaians took the 
north coast of the Pcloponnesc from its inhabitants, who were 
lonians. And the lonians were certainly less purely Plellenic 
in race than the other Greeks, and were probably just such a 
mixture of Indo-European (Greek) and Aegean elements as the 
"Mycenaeans” of the Third Late Minoan period probably 
were, a mixture of Achaians (if one likes) with Aegeans, but 
not pure Achaians,^ 

' Hall, Munil dnd Myrlilos xxix. (1909), pp, 19 ff.), 

“I Am cpiiLe unable to tollow Mr. T. W. Ar.USN {Class. Hm., Dec. igri) in 
equating Achaians with Minoans and bringing the foimer from the Soutli. The 
Homeric Achaians were faii-haiied Greelt-speakinn people, 
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6. The Period of the Invasions 

The Thesprolian invasion — The emigiations to Cypiiis and Pamphylia — Wandei- 
ing of the Philistines and Trojan Wai— Fnyptian evidence : the Peoples of the Sea — 
The Shardmn and Danuna~The Tjalc.uay of Doi — The Luka — Tlie Akaiimsha and 
Tuiisha — The gicat movement in the time of Rameses in — Uashasha— The Phil- 
istines in Palestine — Latei history of the Philistines — Aegean potteiy in Phihstia 

The great Thessalian oi Thesprotian invasion, which 
probably took place in the thirteenth century B.C., and followed 
that of the Boeotians, had far-reaching effects. By it an over- 
whelming Aryan and iron-using population was first brought 
into Greece. The eailier Achaian (?) tribes of Aryans in Thes- 
saly, who had perhaps lived there from time immemorial, and 
had probably already infiltrated southwards to form the mixed 
Ionian population about the Isthmus, were scattered, only a 
small portion of the nation remaining in its original home, 
while of the rest part conquered the South and another part 
emigrated across the sea to the Phrygian coast. Of this 
emigration to Asia the first event must have been the war of 
Troy, originally, as we shall see, perhaps an expedition 
of Thessalian Achaians and Thessalian Argive.s, not of 
Peloponnesians at all. The Boeotian and Achaian invasion of 
the South scattered the Minyac, Pelasgians, and lonians, The 
remnant of the Minyae emigrated to Lemnos, the Pclasgi and 
lonians were concentrated in Attica and another body of 
lonians in the later Achaia, while the Southern Achacans 
pressed forward into the Pcloponnese. A mixed body of 
Peloponnesians, lonians, Kythnians, Arcadians, lonians, and 
Laconians took ship acioss the sea and appeared in the midst 
of the probably non-Greek Minoan colonists of Cyprus, who had 
established themselves there some two centuries before. These 
second colonists from Greece brought with them a Pelopon- 
nesian dialect of Greek, which henceforth became the language 
of the island.-^ With the same movement must be associated 
the immigration into Pisidia of the Pamphylians, a similar 
“mixed multitude,” who came (jjira tk Tpail^a,® and the 
colonization of the Aleian plain in Cilicia by Mopsos and 
his men, who occupied the cities of Mallo.s and Tarsus.® 

1 Refeiences m J. L. Myres, r.®. “Cyprus,” Encycl. BtiU. iiLh ed, (tpio), p- 
69S, n. 8. 

“IlDr, vii. 91. 

On the legends of Tarsus, see Ramsay, CHiei of St. Paul, pp. 116 If. 
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p'urther, wRh the siaino iwigraf-iovA must be associated the 
great vvauJciiiig of the riulihtiiie.s and thoii- allies from 
Crete/ driven out probably by Achaians, who overran 
Palestine and were finally brought to a stop by Ramoses III 
on the borders of Egypt, The traditional date of the Trojan 
War, as given by the Parian Chronicle, 1194-1184 15, C,, accord.s 
remarkably with the known date of the war of Rameses III 
with the Philistines, about 1190 B.c.® 

The indications of archmology and of legend agree marvel- 
lously well with those of the Egyptian records in making the 
Third Late Minoan period one of incessant disturbance, very 
different from the comparative peace of the great Minoan 
days. The whole basin of the Eastern Mediterranean seems to 
have been a seething turmoil of migrations, expulsions, wars, 
and piracies, started first by the Mycenaean (Achaian) concpiest 
of Crete, and then intensified by the constant impulse of the 
NorLhorn iron-u.seis into Greece. “The Lsles were re.slless ; 
disturbed among themselves,” say the Egyptian chroniclers, who, 
as we shall sec, record at least two distinct attack.s upon Egypt 
by the “ Pooples of the Sea ” in the tliirtceuth and twelfth 
centuries.” Some of I ho.su lribe.s, Luk/,’! or Luka (Lycians), the 
Daimna^ who wci'c tireck.s (Aarao/), while others, the Shardina 
and Skakalska, may have been Italians or from A.sia Minor, are 
already found hovering on the Asiatic coasts and taking 
service in the wars of JkdcsLinc as early as the time of the 
Tell el-Amarna letters (c. 1370 u.c.),‘ very shortly after the 
destruction of Knossos and the Kcftian power. 

Already the fins I wave of disturbance had reached the coast 
of Asia, and the sea-tribes were endeavouring to possess them- 
selves of strongholds on the Palestinian coast from which to carry 
on their piracies. The Danuna had apparently already suc- 
ceeded in doing this,” and others soon followed. For three 
centuries these outposts of Greek pirates maintained themselves, 
and at the end of the XXth Dynasty we find the town of 

^ We might associate with the expulsion of the Philistines fiom Cietc the dim 
legends of early (pre-Ionian) coloni/ation of Ionia fiom Crete, as that of Rhaktos at 
Klaros and Koloption (Paus. vh. 3). The eponymous hero of Miletos is called a 
Cretan, and the name ceitainly has a Cretan sound : the Cielan Milatos on the north 
coast IS a Minoan site. 

2 Generally speaking, I ant very chary of using the legendary Greek dates for the 
Heroic period for purposes of history ; but this pai ticular date b curiously apposite. 

“ See pp. 377 i 38u ^ See pp. 343, 349- ‘ t’* 377> n. i. 
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Dor still occupied by the Aegean Tjakarai, whom we shall soon 
mention.^ 

None of the tribes who made war on Raineses ii ic. ups B.c.) 
as subject-allies of the Hittites were Aegeans, all being natives 
of Asia Minor. The westernmost of them, the Dardmid or 
Dardanians and the Masa or Mysians, were (if correctly so 
identified), though dwellers by the Aegean, probably not 
included within the circle of Aegean civilization, as, owing to 
the domination of the Hittites as far as the Aegean, the 
Minoan culture had never been able to effect any foothold on 
the coast of Asia MinoiA The Luka or Lycians, who had 
already appeared a century before as sea-rovers, and had then 
attacked Alashiya and the coast of the Egyptian Delta,^ were 
the only seafaring tribe among them, and the only one which 
was probably affected at all by Aegean influence. But the 
A^aiwasha who directly attacked Egypt from the sea, in com- 
pany with Shardina and Shakalsha and another tribe, the 
Tursha, together with a horde of the restless Libyans, in 
the reign of Meneptah,'*- were probably Greeks, If we regard 
the termination of their name as a “Mediterranean" ethnic 
suffix akin to the Lycian -ami or -asa^ we can fairly regard 
these Akalwasha as the first representatives in history of the 
Achaians. The date of their expedition is about 1230 B.C. 
This date agrees very well with the probable time of their 
wanderings after the conquest of Thessaly by the Thesprotians, 
and we can regard the Akaiwasha ravagers of the Egyptians as a 
body of Achaian warriors of the same kind as those who laid 
siege to Troy and founded the colonies of Aeolis at this same 
period. The Tursha may very well be Tyrsenians, Tiirs{c)i, 
whose sea-migration from Asia Minor to Italy is probably to be 
placed about this time (see p. 336), 

The main body of the horde which passed through Asia 
Minor and Palestine to the borders of Egypt in the reign 
of Rameses III (c. 1196 B.c.) seems to have come from Greece. 
“ Their main strength,” says the inscription recording this great 

^ In the Report of the Egyptian envoy Unamon (1117 B.c.) : see p. 393. 

® IIooARTii, Ionia and the East, pp. 47 ff. 

® See p, 270. i See p. 377. 

“This possibility was first pointed out by me in O.C.G., p. 17S. The name 
would come to the Egyptians in a Cretan-Lycian or at least “ Medlteirancan ” form. 
Tlie Lycians in histonatimes called the Athenians Atenazt and the Spartans Sppaiiazi 
(KRErscHMEE, EinUUuug, pp. 3n C., 329). 
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event, “ W.16 rulcsalha (I'lilcsU), Tjnkarai, Danauna, and 
Uashasha.’’ All these tribes were probably Aegeans, and one 
was certainly, two were probably, of Cretan origin. For the 
Pulesti were the Philistines, whom both Hebrew and Greek 
traditions bring from Caplitor (Keftiu) or Crete to Palestine, 
and, this being certain, the identity of the Uashasha with the 
Cretan Axians ^ is rendered highly probable, while the possi- 
bility that the Tjakarai came from the eastern end of Crete, 
where the place-name Zakro still exists,® is by no means to be 
dismissed lightly. There are evidently dispossessed Cretans, 
who migrated both by land and sea from Lycia, probably in 
alliance with a horde of western Anatolians, perhaps displaced 
by the Phrygian invasion, which must have taken place about 
this time,® along the Asiatic coast, “no land standing before them, 
beginning from Kheta and Alashiya.” The western dominion 
of the Hittites of Khatti * bowed before this irresistible .storm, 
while Alashiya, the coast-land of Cilicia (and N. Phoenicia ?),® fell 
an easy prey. The aim of the J'ulesti and their allies was no 
doubt to roach the rich land of J’alcstinc, with the coa.st of which 
they had been familiar for ccnturic.s •, and they passed on thither. 
Kamcscs HI provenLod them from going farther, and raiding 
the Egyptian Delta, which they no doubt also intended to do, 
though they could never have hoped to .settle there permanently. 
A permanent occupation of Palestine wa.s, however, evidently 
intended, as they came with women, children, and all their 
belongings. And they succeeded in effecting their aim; the 
Egyptians, though they defeated them, could do no more than 
bring the great migratory mass to a standstill, and left them in 
occupation of the Shcphelah, exacting, perhaps, some sort of 
recognition of Egyptian overlordship, to which it is not probable 
that the Philistines paid very much attention. The transplanted 
Aegeans imxDosed a powerful yoke on Canaan, which la.stcd till, 
nearly two centuries later, they had become weakened by all 

^IlALL, O.C.G., p. 177. ’‘Petrie, Hist. Eg. iii. p. 151. 

® Owing to the large extent of country overrun by the migrating horde in Syria, 
and to the fact that so huge a part of the wandering was conducted by land, it would 
seem not improbable that western Anatolians formed the best part of the land force 
the Cretans and Lycians (?) forming, as is probable enough, the naval foice. For 
the Phrygian invasion of North-western Asia Minor from Thrace, see pp. 475 ff. 
The repercussion of the tribes displaced by the Phrygians may well have caused the 
immediate overthrow of the Ilittite kingdom (see p. 3S3). 

■* See p. 381, “ See p. 24? 'n, 
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the unfavourable conditions of their existence as a foreign 
garrison in a strange land, and had begun to be absorbed by 
the conquered Semites. Then the Israclitish tribes, whom at 
first they had driven into the hills, and whose budding civiliza- 
tion they had destroyed, gathered themselves together into a 
national kingdom, which forced the foreigners back towards the 
sea-coast and finally destroyed their separate existence. Three 
centuries after their first coming the separate nationality of the 
Philistines had entirely disappeared, and of their language 
nothing but a few personal names survived in use in Philistia.^ 
The parallel to the extinction of the Danish language and 
nationality of the Northmen in Normandy two hundred years 
after Rollo’s conquest is curiously exact. So history always 
repeats itself when conditions are similar. 

Of their presence many traces have been found in the shape 
of Aegean pottery of debased “Late Minoan HI ” style, such as 
we should expect to find Cretans using in the twelfth century, 
chiefly at Tell es-Safi, the ancient Gath, the town of Goliath ; 
and in buildings at Gath and at Gezer.® This fact is a con- 
clusive confirmation of the truth of the legend that brings the 
Philistines from Crete.^ And with them they brought iron. 

^ Yet It isi ciuious that in latoi dnys the Philistine cilios were .specially iccepUve 
of Hellenic ciiltiue and eager to claim relationship with the Gieelcs and dissociate 
themselves fiom the Semites. Their coin-lypes show this, see p. 399, n, 

* The giealor pail of the “ pre-Israelite ” potteiy found at Tell os-Sdfi, desciihed 
as “Palestinian” in Ihe publication of the Palestine Exploration Fund (see p, 417), 
is Palestinian only in ihe sense of “Philistine”: it is Aegean “Minoan” pottery 
of the latest style, exactly such as we should expect would have been used by a 
population of Aegean origin in the twelfth century B.c. The only distinctions that can 
be made between it and the latest Minoan (or “ sub-Minoan ”) ware in Crete are evidently 
due to the fact that some of the Philistine potteiy was made, not m Gieece, but in Pales- 
tine. The buildings are more doubtful evidence. At T ell es-SSfi (Gath) is a hall with two 
square pillars and, apparently, “light-wells” for illumination, as at ICnossos (Bliss, 
Excattatiom in Palistine, Fig, 9). At Gezer are vaulted biick tombs with objects 
of silver, alabaster, and iron, which point to occupation by a foieign race of Catian- 
Lycian affinities (Macalister, Gmr, i. pp. 289 (F. ) ; and the Philistines were just such 
a race. We shall see that though they came from Ciete, they are not necessarily 
identical with the old Minoan Cietans, and the feather head-dress 50 characteristic 
of them points decisively to Lycia as their original home (Hall, y.W.A. xxxi. pp. 
irpff.). 

“ As to the Greek (Cretan) origin of Ihe Philistines there is no longer any doubt : 
the evidence of archreology combined with that of tradition is definite on the point. 
See Moors, in Encycl. Btbl,, art. “ Philistines ” j Hall, P.S.B.A, xxxi. (1909), 
passim. Mr. S. A. Cooic’s article in the eleventh edition of the Miicyckpadidi 
Bnlmmica is admirable, but perhaps suffers from an insufficient appreciation of the 
pvidence for Cretan origin. There is np doubt that the Biblicai “ Caphtor,’* from 
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-J. The Inn Age 

IiUfoduclion of (inn .and ciuinuuon — J)i,chne of cullme : piiacy — Cypiian culture — 
The Ilomeiio Age : the Jliad — The wrath of Achilleus— Original fornr of the poem 
— The Homeric culture -I’ohty—The Oortarr rrrvtisroii — Sparta — Ionian migration — 
Dorian rnigiatiun. — Rebutlr of Greek dvilirntion in Ionia, wlreie the Mycenaean 
tradition had been preserved 

It is to the Thesprotian invasion, which displaced the 
Achaians, that, in all probability, the general introduction of iron 

which the Philistines came, rs the “Keftiu” of the Egyptians, whether we explain 
the final with SrifiGELiiEBO [O.L.Z. xt. 426 f.) as exrsting in the original name 
but dropped by the Egyptians, who often elided a final -r into -y, or see m it the 
Egyptian exptession Keft-kor (“Upper Kefti,” analogous to Setemi-hor, “Upper 
Retenu,” Syria, as opposed to “Lower Kelenu,” Palestine; WlltDBMANN, 
O.L.Z,. xiii. (igto) 52). And that Kcft, Kefti, or Keftiu is Crete theie is no doubt 
(Hall, B.S.A. Ann. viii. pp. 162 IT.). For “Casluhimi” which accompanies 
"Caphlot” in the Biblical passage referred lo (Gen. x. 14), no original has yet 
been fouircl (Hall, "Caphlov and Casluliim,” in fl/(t«, 1903, 92), NooiiDtaij, 
De FUiAijnen (Kampoii, igofi), is gcnoially good, blit fails in an unciilieal attempt 
lo treat the pre-Mosalc lofercnoes lo Philisllnos (the sloiy of Abimeleoli in Gen. xx,, 
XXVI.) ns historical (see Hall, F.S./KA. xxxi. p. 233 n.). Noouiitkij also talks 
of tiro Philistines ns “ ludu-Geinimis.” ll i.s highly impiobablo that the Greek 
islanders of the twelftli cotilriiy n.t.. yet spoke Aryan Greek. It is in the non-Aryan 
Lyciaiis and Caiinns that we must seek llioir eliinie and probably their linguistic 
relatives (see p. J), if we rugatd ihem as dosoendanis of the ancient Mliroaus, 
driven out by tire invading Noithoinois. This is, however, by no moans certain, 
Though they came from CaplUor, they ate as repiesentcd on the monuments of 
Ramoses lit by no means liUo the Kcflinns and Minoans in personal appearance. 
Their peculiar feather head-dress is, it is Urtc, represented ns worn by a warrior on 
a fragment of pottery from Mycenae and by the warriors on a fiagment of a silver 
bowl, also found at Mycenae, and of old Minoan dale ; but it is probable that these 
feathered bowmen ate not Cretans, but foreigners repiescnted defending a town 
against a Cretan attack (IlALi.,y, Af. A xxxi. p. 120). And a similar head-dress appears 
on the men’s heads which are impiessed with other non-Cieton hieroglyphs on a curious 
clay disk, found at Phaistos, which may well be taken to be a foreign letter of some 
kind, probably fidin Lycla (Evans, Scripta AIiiiou^ p. 2S7). It is, so far as we 
know, a non-Cretan head-dress, and the Philistines are also never represented with 
the great g-shaped Minoan shield, but with a round shield like those of the tvon- 
AegCan Shardina and the Homeric Greeks. And also they wear a brazen corslet 
like fbe later Greeks, wher eas the Minoans had worn no body-atmovrt. It is possible 
that they were descendants, not of the old Minoans (most of whom had perhaps gone 
to Cyprus two centuries beRre the Philistine migration), but of some Lycian or Carlafi 
tribe who had migrated to Crete. (The Lycians in Xerxes’ army wore a feathered 
jiead-dreSS (Hdt. vii. 92), and lonians or Cariairs are represented on Assyrian 
monuments as wearing such.) But, on the other hand, in the two centuries and 
mote that had elapsed since the fail of Knossos those of the Cretans who remailled< 
rn the island may have abandoned their chaiacteristio armature and have adopitffd 
the round shield and brazen armour which Was probably in use among the Northern 
Greeks. If so, they may he of Minoan race. Tire survival of the Mitioan” nfttne 
of Mfiiu in the tradition that brings them from Caphtor points in this- dSpetipn. 
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into Greece is to be assigned. The invaders came ultimately from 
the Danube region, where iron was probably first used in Europe,^ 
whereas their kindred, the Achaians, had possibly already lived 
in Thessaly in the Stone Age, and derived the knowledge of 
metal from the Aegeans. The speedy victory of the new-comers 
over the older Aryan inhabitants of Northern Greece may be 
ascribed to their possession of iron weapons. But the defeated 
must soon have acquired the knowledge of the new metal from 
the conquerors, and it is to the dispersion of the defeated 
Achaians throughout the Greek world that we must assign the 
spreading of the use of iron. Even to Crete Northerners, 
probably Achaians, brought their iron weapons, with the practice 
of cremation and the “ Geometrical” pottery of the North, which 
we find in Crete (at Moulian^) in graves side by side with bodies 
buried in potteiy coffins {larnakes) and Mycenaean ware of the 
latest and most debased type. Whether the Achaeans had 
always burnt their dead we do not know, but whereas they had 
probably learnt the use of iron from the Illyrian invaders, the 
“ Geometrical ” pottery must, if it is the descendant of the older 
geometric styles of North Greece developed under Late 
Mycenaean influence, be Achaian, and have, originally, nothing 
to do with the Illyrian iron-bringers. However this may be, we 
know that now the Aiyan practice of cremation first appears in 
Southern Greece, with geometric pottery and iron weapons. 
And that these new features of national civilization are to be 
associated with the final conquest of Greece by the Aiyan Greeks 
there is no doubt. And that this conquest was largely effected 
by the southern and eastern movement of the Achaians, 
driven out of Thessaly by the Illyrian invaders, seems very 
probable. 

The Cretan discovery at Mouliana ^ shews us how for a time 
bronze and iron were used side by side, while the old Aegean 


If they were Minoans, they cannot, ex kypothesi, be regarded as “an advanced 
post of the Indo-Europeans” (NoounTzij). Only if they were of Northern origin 
can the possible presence of Indo-Eiuopean blood in them be admitted. The peculiar 
name of the serms, as the five gieat Philistine chiefs were called, is doubtless the 
same word as the Greek riJpavvoj, but this need not mean that they spoke Aryan 
Gieek . ripavvoi is just one of these Greek words which has a non- Aryan, pre- 
Hellemc, aspect. 

^ Ridgeway, Eaily Age of Gieeet (London, 1901). 

® XantiIoudides, ’B 0 ’kpx-, 1904, pp. 22 If. See Burrows, discoveries, p. lol. 
On the Cretan development of the Geometric pottery, see Droop, B.S.A. Ann, xii. 
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culture was dying. Other exploratioins in Crete shew us that 
the terrible war.s and confusion of this period had almo.sl 
destroyed the ancient culture of the island. The old Minoan 
cities, unfenced from the attacks of the destroyers, were 
abandoned, and the population, terribly reduced by strife and 
emigration, fled to fortresses in the hills.^ The shore was 
abandoned to the pirates, Achaians, Italians, and probably 
Cardans and Lycians (Philistines), who infested the seas, while 
the Phoenician traders, who now for the first time entered the 
Greek seas, trafficked, as we know from the Homeric poems, 
with the barbarized Aegeans and stole them to be sold as 
slaves in the markets of Srdon and Tyre. 

So the Iron Age began, amid the ruins of the old Aegean 
ervilization, Only in Cyprus did the bronze-using Minoan 
culture still persist a little while longer ; ^ the copper of that 
island would favour the continuance of the Bronze Age there, 
as in Egypt. 

We know something of this time, when iron had not yet 
displaced the use of bronze, but both were used together, from 
the older lays of the I//mi A Chian poet, who bore the name 
Homeros, seems in the ninth century B c. (this is the traditional 
date for him) to have welded into a magnificent whole poems 
which had themselves been put together by earlier poets from 
lays which described a great event in the story of the Achaian 
colonization of Acolis, namely the siege of the Phrygian city of 
Troy or llios, by Agamemnon, King of Argos, and the great 
quarrel between him and his ally Achtlleus, King of the Thes- 
salian Myrmiclones. We all know the form which the poem 
took in the hands of the Chian, but it is improbable that the con- 
ception that a huge host, drawn from all parts of Hellas, under 
the leadership of the king of Peloponnesian Argos and Mycenae, 
inarched against Priam, in any way corresponds to the facts or to 

^ Good examples are the Iron Age setUements. in Crete, which are always more or 
less inaccessible. Such are “ Thunder Hill ” and the Kastro of Kavonsi, excavated 
by Miss Boyd, the settlement recently found by Mr. Seagci in the Monasteraki gorge, 
near by, and that at Vrokastro, now being excavated by Miss Hall, 

* There is little doubt of this. The Lale-Myccnaean vases from Cyprus are of a 
kind later than any yet found m Crete or Greece, and the pictographic script con- 
tinued to be used there after the rest of Greece had adopted the alphabet. The 
civiliration of Cyprus in the early histone period was rigidly conservative, pte^Wilig 
old-fashioned names for persona, old-fashioned usages in war such as the US^ Of the 
chariot, iic. The old Bronze Age cnllure lasted there latei^than in the rest of Greece, 
and its traditions were still retained in the htslonc period. 
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the stalcinenls of the oldest lays. In lhcn\ the war was doubt' 
less waged only by llie Thessalian Achuiatis against the 
Phrygians, who lived on the coast of the Aegean over against 
them. Wc have a hint of this in the fact that Argos is called 
“ hor-se-feeding,” This epithet can only refer to the Thessalian 
Argos. It was this Argos which Agamemnon really ruled, but 
in the later days when the poems were put; together, the chief 
centre of Achaian power was, or had but lately been, Peloponnesian 
Argos,’- which they had taken from the Ionian (?) Mycenaeans 
when, driven from Thessaly by the Thesprotians, they entered 
the Peloponnese. To Asiatic Achaian poets of the ninth 
century Argos could only mean the great nco-Achaian Argos 
in the plain of the Inachos, and so the Thes.salian Achaian 
chiefs who warred against Troy in the twelfth century were 
identified with the nco-Achaian lords who ruled the I’elo- 
ponnesian Argos and Mycenae from the twelfth to the eleventh, 
and then the whole traditional dominion of the ancient Cretan- 
Ionian princes of Mycenae in the fourteenth and thirteenth 
centuries, with thoir allies from Lakonia, Pylcis, and Crete, was 
brought up in warlike array again.st Troy beside her original 
and probably historical cnemic.s, the The.ssalian Argeioi. So 
the ancient glories of Mycenae were aiipropriated by the 
Achaians, and the Achaian pocLs of A.sia made the ancient 
Thessalian heroes of their race lords and kings of all Greece,* 
The poems probably give us a general idea of Greece as it was 
from the thirteenth to the tenth centuries : here wc see a trait 
that must belong to the earlier rather than the later time, here is 
something that bears the impress of later date. In many things 
the latest poet of all no doubt introduces ideas which belonged to 
his own time, as- in the appearance of Thersites, the first Greek 
demagogue, meet to be held up to the derision of an aristocratic 
audienpe of Achaian chiefs. But in the main the poem which 

1 Even whan the poems were finally redacted the 1 ast scene of the long wars which had 
bean inaugurated by the siege of Troy was probably not entirely played out to its end. 
It is doubtfiil whether even In the ninth century the Dorians had finally completed, 
their ociiiqucst of the Peloponnese, and certainly in the apparently later portions of 
the Ibai, in which the transmutation of Argos has been effected, and the whole 
Peloponnese marches under Myceuaean-Achoian banners against Troy, -we have no 
hint of any but Achaian lords in Southern Greece. In the time of the last Homer, or 
at any rate till shortly before it, Achaians still ruled ip the Peloponnese. 

“For the ''transmutation of Argos” (as Prof, Bury calls it, ATW. Gr. p. 67 ), see 
EMoi.t, Griich. Geuh. J.2 223 Bi(r.ocW, GHech, GtscK i, » 57 J CaORR, 
Cmndfragen liir Roimrkriltk, pp, 153 IT. 
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ho welded together describes a society older than that which 
must have existed in the ninth century. Perhaps we cannot say 
that he consciously archal'zed ; the older songs which he used and 
put together, and had been put together by his predecessors, 
described the manners and customs of the old days when they 
were first sung, the oldest of them probably not very long after 
the migration.^ Plomer did not translate them into the manners 
and customs of his own day, though he allows traces of the later 
ideas of his own time here and there to appear. 

We can then say that the Homeric culture is rather that of 
the Achaians of the twelfth or eleventh than of the ninth 
century. Bronze is still the usual metal for weapons, but iron 
is known, tmd occasionally appears. It is the period when 
both metals were in use, but bronze was still commoner than 
iron, and less valuable. The dead are usually burnt in the 
new fashion, but are also buried (and indeed the older custom 
always persisted in Greece alongside the newer). The polity 
of the tribes is entirely of the new age, but is still of the simple 
Aryan type which has so often been described. Only a few 
traits, like that of Thensitos, shew the influence of the period 
of final redaction, when the political problems of the new Greece 
were beginning to make themselves felt. The island of Lesbos 
is described as still in the possession of a Phrygian population : 
by the ninth century it must long have been hellenized. Thrace 
is the land of a rich and civilized prince ; we may doubt if this 
was still the case in the ninth century. The Phoenician traders 
were no doubt still in evidence then ; but it is noticeable that 
they are called Sidonians, not Tyrians : by the ninth century 
Tyre had long supplanted Sidon as the chief city of Phoenicia. 

The Iliad, and those older parts of the Odyssey that are 
directly influenced by the more ancient poem, shew us then a 
Greece that is not yet the Greece of classical days, though this 
later Greece was already beginning its history when the last 
Homer sang. A final event had then happened which was to 
bring about the birth of the new Greece, but of it we find no 
trace in the poems, the stuff of which belonged to the older day, 
This was the Dorian invasion, the Return of tire Heraklids. 

* MileLus, for hibtance, is not inhabited by Greeks, but by baibaiianKariaiis, .The 
Phrygians, too, are in full possession, not only of tlie coast, but even of the idaiJdsr 
This points to a contemporaneity of some of the lays with the actual migration,. ■ ' 

’ It, ix. an, xxiv. i/in. , , 
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That the later legends give the main stoiy of this event raoic 
or less conectly we need not doubt. Its lesult was the bringing 
into Southern Greece of a population that was the most Aryan 
of all the Greek tribes, the most free from Aegean admixtuie. 
The Dorians, like the Boeotians, were a tribe that had originally 
lived in Illyria, and had advanced into the Achaian land 
before the pressure of the Thesprotians behind them. We can 
haidly doubt that the impulse to their final southward move- 
ment was given by the Thesprotians who had taken Thessaly from 
the Achaians, and that under the name of Dorians were 
included many tribes of the vigorous Illyrian new-comers. The 
Dorians properly speaking can only have been a small clan, and 
were possibly but the leaders of a host of the new inhabitants 
of the North. That their kings were of Achaian blood is prob- 
able enough. That they were at first defeated, in trying to 
pass the Isthmus, by the Achaian princes of Argolis, and that 
eventually they gained their purpose by crossing the Gulf of 
Corinth at Naupaktos (“ the place where they made ships”), is 
no doubt a historical fact. The result we know. The Pelo- 
ponnese was dorized. Messenia and Argolis exchanged Achaian 
for Dorian princes, the dispossessed Achaians were driven into 
the Ionian territory which became the histoiical Achaia, while in 
Laconia was established the most definitely Dorian state of all, 
which enslaved the oldei population, Achaian as well as Aegean 
(as the Thessalians had reduced their predecessors to the status 
of Penestae), and ruled with a rod of iron from the village which 
they built by the older Achaian capital, Lacedaemon. The 
peculiar Spartan institution of the double kingship may con- 
ceivably represent the dual character of the new nation, Illyrian 
as well as Dorian-Achaian. 

In Northern Greece Boeotia was also dorized, and the 
jyfegarid was torn from Attica, from which land the great 
Ionian migration now carried a crowd of the dispossessed, 
Achaians no doubt as well as lortians, tp the shores of Asia, 
vthere Achaians from Thessaly and Cretans from Crete ^ had 
already gone a century or more before. The Dorian invasion 
and Ionian migration may safely be placed in the eleventh 
century, though it may be doubted whether the conquest of the 
Pelopbnnese and establishCvemt of the new Spartan and Aigive 
kingdbins was finally effected till the tenth, and the occupation 
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of Aigina may have taken place still later, The Dorian sea- 
migration, which took Douans to Crctei^ and the Southern 
Cyclades, and eventually to the new Doi is in Asia, can hardly 
have begun till the ninth century, only a hundred years 01 less 
before the beginning of the great colonizing movement from 
Ionia that proclaimed the dawn of the Greek lenascence. 

With the Doiian migration the prehistoric and legendary 
period of Greek history ends. The dawn of the historic period, 
though not yet the dawn of history, may be seen in the time of 
the Homeric poets of Asia, who lived at the couits of Aeolis and 
Ionia, where the remnants of the old Aegean culture which had 
been brought by the Aeolian and Ionian emigrants were now 
working with the ruder elements of Aryan Greek culture to 
form the second civilization of Greece. It was in Aegean 
Ionia that the toich of Greek civilization was kept alight while 
the home-land was in a mediaeval condition of comparative 
barbarism ; ® Cyprus too, helped, though she was too far off foi 
her purer Minoan cultme to affect the Aegean peoples very 
greatly. It was in Ionia that the new Greek civilization aiosc : 
Ionia, in whom the old Aegean blood and spirit most survived, 
taught the new Greece, gave hci coined money and letters, art 
and poesy, and her shipmen, forcing the Phoenicians from before 
them, carried her new culture to what were then deemed the 
ends of the earth.* 

^ The island was only patUy Dorian In Ihe days of Ihe Oifyssey, but eventually 
became wholly dorized, and a seal of the sUictest Dorian dyuy^, with the institu 
tion of commonlneals {syisiiia), etc. Throughout the classical period the Cretan 
Dorians bept up close relations with Argos, rather than with Sparta, which points 
perhaps to a coming of the Donan colonists from Argos, the expedition of Althaimenes 

^ Of comparative barbarism only, foi even the Dorians brought with them a North 
ern (Danubian) Iron Age culture of their own. And the lecent finds in Laconia 
(see i>. 522) shew that the Spartan was not quite so uncivilized m carher days as he 
later became. The old pre Dorian culture of Laconia which we find m the Homeric 
poems must have had considerable influence on the new-comers 

* This view, that the tradition of the Bronze Age culture of Greece was preserved 
In Ionia to become the origin of the Hellenic civilization, has been held by several 
writers. I mentioned it ten years ago in my Oiliest Ctvihzation of Greece, and 
Hogarth has lately reaffirmed it with emphasis in his series of lectures onTofiia and 
ths East (Oxford, 1909). 



CHAPTER III 
ARCHAIC EGYPT 
I. The Stone Ag-e 

Palaeolithic remains — Primitive conditions — Reclamation of the river valley — Bc- 
ginmngb of ait — Neaopales of the Neolithic period — Neolithic implements, potteiy, 
etc — Neolithic method of bniial — The survival into liistoiic times — The change to 
munimificalioii and full-length burial — Continuity of aichaic with piedyntislic culture 

I "^HAT Upper Egypt was already inhabited during the 
I earlier Stone Age wc know from various discoveries 

1 of implements of palaeolithic type which have been 

discovered upon the crests of the limestone and sandstone walls 
which bound the Nile valley on cither side.' The valley must 
at that lime, before fertilizing mud left by the yearly inunda- 
tion had been turned to account for the production of cereals, 
and a system of irrigation introduced for the purpose of con- 
veying water to the boundaries of the cultivated land when 
the flood had subsided, have been mere jungle and swamp, 
the home of great herds of hippopotami and of innumerable 
crocodiles. Man was confined to the arid waste on either hand, 
and there, even if the oryx and the gazelle afforded him 
occasional food, he was still in the midst of deadly enemies ; 
the desert is the abiding-place of scorpion and deadly snake, 
the horned cerastes and the death-dealing cobra. Nevertheless, 
mankind continued to increase and multiply, and slowlyand pain- 
fully Man raised himself from the position of a mere beast among 
other beasts to that of lord of the other animals ; the Man that stood 
erect sharpened flints, made fire, and cooked. Slowly his flint- 

1 SCHWEINFUJITH, Verhandl. Berlin AjttJirof, Ges,, 1902, p. 293; Pitt-Rivehs, 
Anthrop. Journ. xi. (1882), p. 382 ; Blanckbnkokn, ZeUs. Ges. Enlhmde, 1902, 
pp. 694ff.; Hai. 1., “ TalreoUlhic Implements from the Thebaid,” Man, 1905, 19; 
Beaunbul, Geol. jtfo^.,''i903, pp. S3ff. 
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knapping improved, he descended Into the .sidcwadys,ha ventured 
into the swamp which the waters left when each year thejr retired 
from off the face of the earth, he began to plant and to irrigate. 
Villages of mud and reeds arose upon the small palm-crowncd 
mounds which stood up here and there above the plain, and 
were never overflowed even by the highest inundation ; reed 
canoes carried men from one to the other in flood-time and across 
the swift main stream itself; eventually artificial dykes began 
to be made to connect village with village in flood-time ; these 
are still there as one of the most characteristic features of Egypt, 
the gisrs or causeways, and will always be necessary. So the 
Egyptian gradually learnt the arts of ditch-digging and em- 
banking, and came to understand the amount of work that can 
be dona by gangs of men acting together. It was by means of 
the inclined plane of earth and the hauling power of gangs of 
men that in later clays he erected his mightiest temples and even 
laised the Pyramid.s themselves. 

Then the first beginnings of art and handicraft arose : reed 
mats were plaited and cloth was woven; pottery, made of the 
Nile mud without the aid of the wheel, but often of the most 

' j 

beautiful form, was rudely decorated in colour; the flint imple-i 
ments reached a pilch of accuracy in their chipping that was! 
never attained elsewhere in the world A the Neolithic Egyptian j 
was already passing out of barbarism into civilization.® 

All this we know from the necropolcs of the primitive in- 
habitants of Upper Egypt which have been of late years 
discovered in many places. Those primitive Egyptians belonged 
to the Late Neolithic period ; in a few of the later cemeteries 
copper already appears ; towards the end of the prehistoric age, 
therefore, the Egyptians had already passed into the “ Chal- 
colithic” stage of development, in which, to all intents and 
purposes, they remained till the end of the “ Old Kingdom.” 
Their implements of chert and flint are often of types unknown 
to Europe, and are always beautifully chipped and fini.shed. 

Towards the end of the prehistoric period the art of making 
stone vases arose. These were often made of the hardest 

^ These Neolithic implements must be distinEulshed from the palaeolilhio flints 
mentioned above. 

“ That the Neolithic Egyptian was at least paUly descended fiom the desert- 
dweller of palaeolithic days seems piobable enough j but, ns we shall see, many con- 
siderations go to prove tliat the main stock of the piedynastic fJppcr Egyptians came 
from North Central Afiicn 
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stones, and the ait of making them continued under the eailicst 
dynasties^ Some of the latest piehistoric pottciy is evidently 
imitated fiom these stone vases. Rut a much eailiei type of 
the same vvaic, buff in colour with decoiation in led, is more 
characteiistic of the piehistoiic pottery (Plate VI. 1-3). Its 
decoiations repiesent men, women, antelopes, ostiiches, palm 
trees, boats, etc. The same style of decoiation is found on the 
walls of a tomb near Hieiakonpolis, which are the earliest known 
Egyptian paintings.® An eailier type,® also well known to us 
now, is a plain polished waie, usually without decoration, of 
polished led with black tops; anothei and later type is of white 
or pale buff ware, and foi its shapes gieatly affects the simple 
cylinder, thus producing a sort of tall jam-pot, usually decoiated 
merely with a wavy lug or biacket-handle just below the lip. 
This type continued in use into the histoiical peiiod : the black 
and led style belongs mainly to the Neolithic age, though it 
may have survived in the hands of more backward sections of 
the population even as late as the Vlth Dynasty, and in Nubia 
continued to be made always.* Qucei ivory and bone figures 
of men and women, the men often represented as fully bearded, 
a fashion unknown in later days, arc also chaiactcristic of this 
peiiocl, and pccuHai fiat objects of slate, usually rudely fashioned 
to repiesent an antelope, 01 a toiloisc, or a bat, were used as 
palettes® upon which to giind the gieen malachite which the 
piehistoric Egyptians used to paint their faces,® 

^ They often beat a remarkable resemblance to the stone vases which are ohaiacler- 
isUo of the early Minoan age in Crete The early Cretan had the same taste m this 
regard as the early Egyptian (see p 34, n 2) 

^QUlBELt and GIdsisn, Uietaloitpolu, ii. pp. 20(1. ; Pll. Ixxv.^lxxvhi. 

® Peirik, Diospvhs Fafva, p 13. 

* See p. 93. 

® The use of these objects as palettes has linalJy been decided by M. NaVille’s 
exqavatipns at Abydos, 1909-10, in the course of which they were found with the 
antimony used for making the paint and with pebbles for grinding it. 

“ Under the 1 st Dynasty these cunmis palettes developed very strangely into great 
shield-like objects upon which were sculptured in relief commemorations of victories 
over his enemies gained by the king (Plate VI. 5); they weie apparently preserved 
in the temples with great ceremonial mace-heads decorated in much tlie same 
faShiofi Upon some, which apparently date to the veiy begtnmng of the 1st Dynasty, 
if not to the period of the Shemsu-fTor (see p 100, n. l), circular spaces aie left 
which Repiesent the place wheie the antimony paint was ground. We may perhaps 
dsfcume that the painf^lJivith this k^l, as the Atabs call it, was, at any rate as far as 
the king or the image'^Bt^e god was concerned, a ceremonial act of mystic sigoift. 
oance, and that the pafette on which the pamt was ground for the earthly monaifch 
or for the image of the deity was a very sacred object, on which the royal ot divine 
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The Neolithic Ngjqhi.'xn was buried, usually in a curled-up 
position with his head restiii” upon his knees, lying upon his left 
side, in a veiy shallow giave, usually oval in shape. With him 
were buried his pots, his flint knives, his kohl palette, and his 
reed mat, so that he might jrass fully equipped into the next 
world. These graves are not found isolated, but are always 
grouped together in iiecropoles, often consisting of many hundred 
graves. Between one gi-ave and its neighbour sometimes not 
more than a few inches of desert sand intervenes^ This close 
packing often led to disturbance in Neolithic times, and it is 
possible that the many cases of dismemberment of the bodies, 
usually considered to indicate a regular practice of piecemeal 
burial,^ is really to a great extent due to ancient disturbance,® 
Until further evidence is available on this point, it would be as 
well to hold In abeyance the conclusion that the Neolithic 
Ugyplian constantly separated the limbs of the deceased before 
burial.* 

The contracted method of burial survived in Egypt among 
the poorer classc.s of the settled population as late as the time 
of the Vlth Dyna.sty, when even the primitive and half-named 
tribes of the (Ic.surt-fringo, corresponding to the Bcdtiins and 
'Ababdeh of to-day, though still, perhaps, making pottery of the 
Neolithic fa.shion.had already adopted the new fashion of burying 
at length,'' which after the Vllh Uyna-sty became universal. This 
custom is first .seen at the end of the Illrd Dynasty in the case 
of the higher classes only ; and with it had come into fashion the 
practice of mummification : the Neolithic bodies had merely been 

deeds might filly he scnlpUucd, to be pieseivcil in the temple for ever, The mnee- 
head, as a symbol of aulhoiily, would also icrommeml itself as a significant medium 
of such commemoration. These posl-Neolilhic objects of both hinds have been 
found among the most ancient lemple-lreasiue.s at Ilieiakonpolis and elsewhere, and 
are preserved in the Museums of Cairo, London, and Oxford. See fmthei p. loo j 
cf. Cavaiit, Dihds lie /’/It I ett Egypte, ch. v. 

1 On the prehisloiic method of burial, see Dc Morgan, RicUnhes sur Us Oripims 
<h PBgypU-, Petrie and Quibeli,, Naqaia. and Balias-, Macivbr, El Ainrah-, 
Rbisner, Mace, and Lytiioob, Early Eynastie Cemeiertos of Naga ed-Dlr, passim. 

» WiEDiMANN, in Db Morgan, loc. at. Ethnogiaphu prlhistorique, pp. 203 ff. ; 
PBTRIE agrees with Wiedemann moie or less. 

" Elliot Sunn, The Ancient Egyptians, p- 48 ; following Reisnbr’s opinion. 

* The religious evidence is in favour of piefcemeal biiiial on occasion ; in the prayers 
of the Booik of the Dead the deceased prays that his limbs may he reunited, and so 
forth. Such evidence cannot be ignoied. 

“ This conclusion appears deducible from the excavations of M. Nnville in the 
Vlth^Dynasty necropolis of Abydos (1910). 
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dried or smoked. The contracted bodies of the Vltli Dynasty 
were to some extent nuunmified.'^ Here \vc have an interesting 
alteration of primitive custom, almost corresponding to the 
substitution of cremation for inhumation in prehistoric Europe. 
That we are to a.ssign it to a change of race is more than 
doubtful. We have, as we shall see, evidence that an ethnic 
element, distinct from that of Upper Egypt, existed in Lower 
Egypt before the beginning of the 1st Dynasty. But there is 
no doubt that while this foreign element in Northern Egypt 
contributed not a little to the common cultiu-e of dynastic times, 
the main fabric of archaic Egyptian civilization was developed 
straight out of the Upper Egyptian culture of the Neolithic 
period. This fact has been proved beyond dispute by the work 
of Maciver at Al-'Amrah,^ followed by that of Reisner and 
Mace at Nag' ed-Der,^ and in nothing is the continuity of the 
archaic culture with the neolithic of Upper Egypt shewn more 
clearly than in the development of the graves, which progress 
uniformly from the oldest shallow oval pit to the characteristic 
chambers of the 1st Dynasty, and through the staircased graves 
of the Illrd to the Vth,'^ to the deep pits with chambers of 
the Vlth and the Xlth.'"’ The gradual change in the form of 
the tomb was evidently merely a change in fashion, a natural 
development, and thu.s also wc must regard the gradual change 
in the mode of treating and laying out the body. Ideas were 
altering at the time ; civilization was advancing, and religious 
views wei'c by no means yet fixed. 

All that is most characteristically Egyptian, especially in 
the religion and in the writing, is to be found in germ in the 
Upper Egyptian predynastic period. The gods and their 
emblems were known to the Neolithic Egyptian, and he used 
their sacred animals as the symbols of his village and name. 
The standards of the gods already appear, and in these primitive 

' The developed piaclice of mummificalion did not become universal till the time 
of the XVIIIth Dynasty. Under the Middle Kingdom (Xlth-XIIIth Dynasties) the 
dead were usually not mummified in the propel sense of the term, and their remains 
are generally found skeletonized. 

^ El Atnrah (E.E.F., 1902). 

Rbisnbu and Mace, Ea7-fy Dynastic Cemeteries at Nasa-od-Dlr, i., ii. (Univ. 
California, 1908-9). 

* Garstang, Tombs of the Third Egyptian Dynasty ( 1^04), Some of these tombs 
are really of the Vth Dynasty. 

There are typical Vlth-Dynasty graves at Abydos : for Xlth-Dynasty graves, see 
Hall and Ayrton, in Deir el-Bahari, Xlth Dynasty, i. (E.E.E., 1907), pp. 43fif. 
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representations of the divine emblems we see the beginnings of 
writing.^ They arc the first Egyptian hieroglyphs. Under 
the 1st Dynasty the writing developed swiftly, answering to 
the needs of a swiftly developing civilization. But in the 
hieroglyphs of the Ist Dynasty we cannot see any exotic 
element that we recognize: the signs arc ail Egyptian and 
represent Egyptian objects, and their descent from the simple 
predynastic ideographs is evident.'* 

2. Th& Races of Egypt and the Introduction of Metal 

Semitic element in religion and language — Craniological evidence — The Medi- 
terranean clement — African chaiacler of the Southern Egj'ptians — Evidence of he 
legends — Traditional connexion with Somaliland — Punt — Legends of I-Iorus of Edfu 
—The invaders fiom the South who founded the kingdom of IHerakonpoli.s, the first 
Egyptian kingdom — Eaily Egyptians in Nubia 

Yet in the religion there was a foreign clement, though it 
does not assert itself vigorously till the time of the IVth and 
Vth Dynasties. This was the worship of the Sun, and his 
sacred stones, the forerunners of the obelisks ; a cult that 
is apparently of Semitic, and at any rate of Palestinian, origin. 
As we find it under the IVth and Vth Dynasties, this 
worship centred in the important town of Annu, On, or 
Heliopolis, on the eastern edge of the Delta, next to the lands 
of the Semites. We can find no trace of Sun-worship in what 
we can .sec of the religious beliefs of the Neolithic Egyptians. 
It is the old veneration of the sacred animals and the weird 
visions of the Lower World that are so characteristically 
Egyptian, and undoubtedly go back to the beginning of things 
in the Nile valley: the Sun-god was an invader from the 
East. He bore, too, a Semitic name.** Further, another god of 
the North, Ptah, the “opener,” bears from the first a purely 
Semitic name.'*' 

And with this possible Semitic invasion must be connected 
a most important fact. The language which was written with 
these characteristically native and Egyptian hieroglyphs was, 
even as we know it as early as the time of the IVth Dynasty 
or earlier, strongly affectecl by Semitic influence. That it is 

Cf. De Morgan, RithorJifs ; Ethnographie pu'historiqiie, p. 93. 

^ See furlher, p. 11 6. 

“ The word R'a, “Sun,” is piobubly connecled wilh Ihe SemiLic 'or, “light.” 

The Hebrew palhach. 
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entirely “proto-Semitic” in character may be doubted, but that 
it contained Semitic elements is certain. The personal 
pronouns are Semitic in character, and it has been supposed 
by philologists, though the supposition is not jmt universally 
accepted, that the verbs follow Semitic rules of conjugation. 
This original Semitic element in the language must be 
dissociated from later Semitic “ contaminations ” due to later 
connexion with the Semites. 

We thus see that while archaeology knows of no definite 
foreign invasion of the Nile valley, and can with justification 
regard the whole of Egyptian culture as of indigenous growth, 
a study of Egyptian religion does seem to shew a very early 
Semitic element, and the philologists claim Ancient Egyptian 
as a more or less Semitic language. Craniological study 
contributes the important fact that during the early dynastic 
period the physical type of the Egyptians altered from that of 
predynastic days, and it seems most natural to suppose that 
this alteration was due to infiltration of a different population 
from the North, which would naturally ensue when the two 
parts of the country were united under one crown. This 
postulates a separate papulation in the North.’ 

Now the early representations of Northern Egyptians on the 
monuments of the Southern king Narmer at Hieralronpolis shew 
them as decidedly Semitic or Semito-Libyan in type.® And we 
find this Semitic type in a Lst-Dynasty representation of a 
Beduin from the First Cataract. This type is not the same as 
that of the predynastic Egyptian of the South, who, as we know 
from skulls and from contemporary representations, was smaller- 
headed and smaller-featured than the Beduin and the North 
Egyptian “ Semite,” though racially he may have been distantly 
connected with him.® We have then in the South the delicate, 
small-bearded Upper Egyptian prehistoric race, the makers of 
the pots and flints we have described, who greatly resembled 
the Gallas and Somali of farther South, and probably belonged 
to that “Hamitic” race, which may be akin to the Southern 
Arabians. Evidently they came from the South. Then we 
have in Northern Egypt the Semito-Libyans, bridging the 

^ Elliot Smith, “ The People of Egypt” (Caito Sciintific Journal 30, vol. iii., 
March 1909). 

See pp. 95, g6. 

Eunor Smith, 7 ’lia Aiuunt H^vpltans 1911), p. 52. 
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gap between the Berbers of North Africa, whose languages are 
akin both to Semitic and to Ancient Eg3'-ptian, and the true 
Semites, Evidently they came from the East. They brought 
Sun-worship and the more definitely Semitic elements in the 
Egyptian language.^ 

Finally, craniological research has shewn that |there was a 
third racial element in early Egypt, large-skulled, round-faced, 
and short-nosed. This element is not apparent, however, in pre- 
historic times in Upper Egypt: it only gradually spread south- 
wards under the early dynasties.® And we have interesting 
confirmation of the Northern oiigin of this type in the portrait- 
statues of the Pharaohs and great men of Memphis from the 
IVth to the Vlth Dynasties, which shew the type of the ruling 
classes in the North as that of the large-skulled people. Now 
these people were almost European in features (Plate IX.), and 
not in the slightest degree “ Semitic,” whether of the strong- 
nosed Syrian or slight-nosed Arab type. They were not Scmitc.s, 
nor again were they Anatolians, as their noses were not of the 
Armenian or ‘'liittitc" style or their skulls of the strongly 
brachyccphalic type of Asia Minor.® I regard them as 
Mediterraneans, akin to the early Cretans, who had been settled 
in Northern Egypt from time immemorial, and belonged to the 
North African wStock from which perhaps the early Acgcans 
sprang. This stock will have been at an early period overrun 
by the Scmitc-Libyana, but when the Southern or true Nilotic 
Egyptians conquered the latter and founded the kingdom, the 
Mediterraneans, naturally more gifted and more civilized than 
the Semite-Libyans, rcas.sertcd themselves in the North, and 
gradually, owing to their superior intelligence, became more and 
more dominant in the nation, and their blood naturally diffused 


' The Semitic clement in Ancient Egyptian miglil be duo simply to an ouginal 
relationship of the Ilaniilic tongues to the Semitic, but for the fact that the 
'* Semiti.sm ” of Egyptian seems so ranch stronger than that of the other IlainUlc 
languages. So that when we find evidence of a properly SotniUc population m Lower 
Egypt, we cannot but think it more probable that lire Semitic element in Egyptian 
comes from these Semites. 

s Elliot Smith, a/, cit. pp, iioff. 

° Here I differ from Ur. Elliot Smith, who, making these Egyptians 
members of the “ Aimcnoid ” race of v. Ldsciian, would bring them from Sj'iia 
and Anatolia. But I see no le.semblance whatever between the facial traits of the 
Memphite grandees of the Old Kingdom and those of Hittites, Syrians, or modem 
Anatolians, Armenians, or Kurds, Tlrey were much mote like South Eiiropean.s, 
like modern Ir^l'-n- or C'ettin- . 
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itself southward as they amalgamated with the Southern race. 

If this was so, there can be little doubt that many of the 
resemblances both in religious cults and in art between early 
Egyptians and Cretans are due to this North Egyptian race. 

The above is a theory which may or may mot be correct, 
but at least endeavours to give some explanation of the facts. 
We see at any rate that we have to deal with a second element 
in Northern Egypt by the side of the Semite-Libyans, and that 
it is this element, and not the Semite-Libyan, that modified the 
Egyptian race so materially under the early dynasties.^ 

We have still to reconcile the archaeological with the philo- 
logical and other facts mentioned. It might be urged that 
archaeology does not altogether reject the possibility of an early 
Semitic element even in Upper Egypt, so long as the similarities 
between ceitain early objects of Egyptian and Babylonian 
culture remain otherwise unexplained. These objects are the 
seal-cylinder, the mace-head, and the method of building 
crenellated brick walls, which were alike in both countries.*^ It 
has bc6n supposed that the invention of brick itself came to 
Egypt from Babylonia. 

In the first place, these resemblances might be considered to 
prove, properly speaking, not a Semitic invasion or even con- 
nexion at all, but an invasion by or connexion with the Sumerian 
Babylonians, who were not Semites. Nevertheless, as there 
were probably Semites in Babylonia before the invasion of the 
Sumerians, this objection may be waived. The similarity of the 
crenellated walls of Egypt and Babylonia might be dismissed 
at once as proving, if anything, Babylonian indebtedness to 
Egypt rather than the reverse, as the crenellated walls of 
Telloh, which are compared with Egyptian fortress and mastaba- 
walls of the first three dynasties, are perhaps a thousand years 
later in date than these. But it is probable that this custom 
was in Babylonia as old as in Egypt, where we find crenellated 

1 Confirmation of the idea of a non-Seraitic (indigenous) and a Semitic race in 
Egypt has been sought in the alteration of burial customs already metilioncd. The 
practice of mummification and of bunal at length has been supposed to have been 
introduced by the “ Semites,” and analogies foi both practices have been sought in 
Babylonia. These analogies are, however, weak, and the recent excavations at 
Fdiab in Babylonia, the fiist modem and scientific exploiatioiis of an eaily 
Babylonian necropolis, have levealed Ihe fact that the primitive Babylonians buiied 
in a contiacted position, just as the primitive Egyptians did. 

King and Hall, and iVestern Aw, p. 35. 
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walls represent.cd as characterihtic of the cities of the Northerners 
or Anu, who were probably of loroto-Semitic blood.^ The 
cylinder cannot be dismissed at all. The fact that from the 
beginning both Egyptians and Babylonians used the same 
peculiar method of impressing seals on clay by means of a 
rolling cylinder, instead of, like other nations, stamping directly 
upon the ck)'-, was a powerful argument in favour of early 
connexion.® The conclusion that Egypt owed the cylinder 
to Bab}donia derived support from the fact that in Egypt, after 
about a thousand years of use, the cylinder was practically given 
up in favour of the direct- stamping scarab or signet-ring, while 
in Babylonia it remained always in general use : this looked as 
if the cylinder-seal wci'e in Egypt a foreign importation, an 
exotic which did not survive on a strange soil. But we have 
in Egypt more primitive cylinders than those of Babylonia : 
wooden seal-cyllndcr.s of the laic predynastic period which arc 
not far removed from the original notched piece of reed, which, 
according to a most plausible theory, was the original cylinder- 
seal. The cylinder-seal and the macc-hcad arc the most difficult 
objects which the antagonists of an early connexion with 
Babylonia have to deal with. It is difficult to explain their 
absolute identity in f<3rm in both countries by anything but a 
cultural connexion of some kind. And it is significant that 
from the first the Egyptians called the seal by the Semitic 
name of khettn. The invention of brick was probably made 
independently in Babylonia and in Egypt, as the oldest Baby- 
lonian bricks are of a completely different form (plano-convex) 
from the Egyptian, which are rectangular, 

It has been supposed that the knowledge of corn came to 
Egypt from Babylonia, because wheat grows wild in the pro- 
vince of Irak. But wild wheat has also been found in Palestine,® 
and it seems more probable that it was from Palestine that the 
knowledge of corn passed on the one side to Babylonia, on the 
other to Egypt, The knowledge of the grape and of wine-making 
very probably came in the same way to both countries from 
Palestine, which may well be the Nysa whence, according to 
Diodorus (i. 14, ff.), Osiris brought the knowledge of corn and 
wine to Egypt. 

' See p. %yposl. ® Budoe, Ilht. Bg. i. j). 41, 

“ Sec SCTIWEINFURTII, Biiidtcluns ths laildcn C/rweieyis in Palasiim : Anu, 
dll Service, vii. pp. 193 ff, It is notable that Di. Schweinfurth seems, however. 
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The resemblances of the macc-hcacl, the cylinder-seal, and 
possibly the ci'encllated walls may point to some con- 
nexion between early Egypt and Babylonia through the 
medium of the Northern Semite- Libyans, but no more, To 
these Semites the nation that was to arise after the union of 
North and South owed elements in its language and its religion, 
and possibly the introduction of corn, as well as the knowledge of 
agriculture and viticulture,^ and probably that of metal, if, as seems 
likely, Sinai, Syria, and Cyprus were the original focus of the dis- 
tribution of copper over Europe and the N ear East. Copper came 
gradually into use among the prehistoric Southern Egyptians to- 
wards the end of the predynastic age. And they must have 
obtained their knowledge of it from the Northerners.® 

We now turn to the question of the origin of the Southern 
Egyptian race, the predynastic Nilotes whose remains we have 
described. They can only have come from the South, if they 
were not absolutely indigenous. Egypt is a tube, which can 
only be entered at top and bottom.®* If the “Semitic” 
Northerners entered at the top, as they obviously did, the non- 
Scmitic Southerners must have entered at the bottom, from 
Africa. And it must be admitted that their primitive culture 
has a decidedly African appearance. Yet they were not negroes 
or even negroid ; their .skull-form shews this conclusively. We 
can only call them I-Iamites, and class them under this head 
with the Gallas and other related races of the North-Eastern 
“ Horn ” of Africa and Southern Arabia, to whom they un- 
doubtedly bore a considerable resemblance. If they were not 
indigenous Nilotes, it is from this quarter that they must have 

to be still under tbe impression that the Egyptians roust have learnt to cultivate 
wheat from the Babylonians — a conclusion for which one can see no reason. 

^ If corn was first cultivated in Palestine, as seems probable (see preceding note), 
its introduction into Egypt must be ascribed to the primitive proto-Simitic people of 
the Delta, and viticulture certainly, agriculture probably, were introduced by them 
from the “ land of milk and honey,” It is certain that the Hamitic Upper Egyptians, 
whose Neolithic remains we have described, did not bring the knowledge of the 
vine, and probable that they did not bring that of corn, from East Africa. 

“ On Cyprus as the^jrriginal _home^of copper-woiking, see Myres in ScUnce 
Progress, 1896. bir. Reisner is of_opinion i^Na^a-ed-D^r, i. p. 134) that the pre- 
dynastic 'Egyptians"mTCntefl"ffie use of coppei, and is followed in this view by 
'The Aiiae1tt~Eg^Ha“is,‘^J 3 , but I hardly think the point is proved. 
i5r. Rbisner considers the Egyptian evidence alone, and not in connexion with that 
from the rest of the Levant. 

“ I owe this very apposite simile to Di. Elliot Sjiitii, The People of Bgyft, 

P- tS- 
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come. And the evidence of their legends indicates that they 
actually did migrate thence to the Nile valley. 

When, a few years ago, it still seemed probable that the 
impulse of the great development of civilization that produced 
the Pharaonic kingdom was due to an invasion of Semites from 
Arabia who were influenced by Babylonian culture, these legends 
were used to prove that the predynastic people of Upper Egypt 
were conquered by a Semitic or proto-Semitic people which 
came from Somaliland and Southern Arabia by way of the 
Red Sea coast and the Wadi Hammamat, a great depression 
in the Eastern Desert which leads directly from Ku?dr on the 
Red Sea to Koptos on the Nilefl Now, however, that it seems 
more probable that the (undoubted) proto-Semitic element in 
early Egypt belongs to the conquered North, rather than to the 
conquering South, and must have entered the Nile valley by 
way of the isthmus of Suez, and that the early Pharaonic culture 
was directly descended from that of the predynastic people of 
the South, who were not conquered by any Semites, cither from 
South or North, but conquered them, these legends may be 
explained in a different way. 

Tradition brings Ilathor and the great gods"- from the “ Holy 
Land,” Ta~)icla\ which lay south of Ifgypt. This land appears 
to be in the neighbourhood of, if not identical with, the country 
which the ICgyptiaiis called l^unt {P^enc-t), the modern coast of 
Eritrea and Somaliland, with which the Egyptians of historical 
times had relations of a somewhat peculiar nature. The Punites 
are represented on the monuments as almost identical with the 
Egyptians in features and dress, with a significant exception ; 
they wear the curious plaited beard, turned up at the ends, 
which is characteristic of the Egyptian representations of their 
gods, and is never depicted as worn by mortal men, even by 
kings. But this beard had been worn by the Egyptians at one 
time ; as wc see from the archaic monuments, it was worn by 


^ This view will be found in Kino and IIaii,, Egyfi and Western Asia, pp. 4olf. 
Prof. Petrie {Hist. Eg, i. [1903], p. 4) held lhal llie “ dynastic race . . , entered 
the country from the Red Sea acioss the desert at Koptos.” Dr. Budge {Hist. Eg. i. 
pp. 43 ff. [1901]) gave the arguments jireand con this view and that which brought 
the supposed “ Semitic conquerors" or “ dynastic Egyptians” through the isthmus of 
Suez ; inclining to the Hammamat theoiy — lightly enough, in the light of our know- 
ledge ten years ago. 

^ On these tiaditioiib sec Seihe, Zur altagypUschen Saj;e siom Sonnmmgf,, das in 
der Frmde war [Unlerstlchnngen, v. 3), Leipziv, 1912. 
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them in the period immediately preceding and following the 
beginning of the 1 st Dynasty. Only when dead and become 
a god could the later Egyptian, whether prince or peasant, 
be represented as wearing his beard in the peculiar fashion 
characteristic of his gods, his remote ancestors of the time of 
the followers of Horus, and his contemporaries in the land of 
Punt. Now this is a very curious piece of evidence directly 
connecting the Punites with the invaders of Egypt, and con- 
firming the testimony of the tradition which brought some of 
the Egyptian gods from this part of the world. It is evident 
from several facts, notably the circumstance that the name of 
the land of Punt was usually written without the sign “ deter- 
minative" of a foreign people,^ that the Egyptians regarded 
themselves as racially connected with the Punites. M. Naville, 
the distinguished excavator of the great temple of Queen 
Hatshepsut at Di^r el-Bahri which contains the representations 
of her great expedition to Punt, and at the same time the editor 
of the legends of Idorus of Edfu and his followers, — the chief 
authority, therefore, on this paiticular subject, which he has 
made peculiarly his own, — thinks that there was among the 
Egyptians a “ vague and ancient tradition that they originally 
came frcjm the land of Punt, and that it had been their home 
before they invaded and conquered the lower valley of the 
Nile." 2 

It is then very probable that an invading race originally 
came from Somaliland to the Nile valley. Ordinarily, one 
would suppose that they came by way of Abyssinia and the 
Upper Nile, and another legend points to the same route. This 
is the story of the followers of the Sky-god Plorus, the Mesniu 
or "Smiths." According to this legend, as we have it in a 
Ptolemaic version,® at the beginning of history the god Plorus 
of the Two Plorizons (Harmachis or Horakhti) was ruling in 
Nubia, and in the 363rd year of his reign his son Horus of 
Edfu (Hor-Behudet, the winged sun) led a conquering ex- 
pedition into Egypt against the aboriginal inhabitants or Anu,'^ 
who were adherents of his enemy and rival the god Set. The 

^ This has lecently been denied by W. M. Muller [ 0 .L,Z, .xi. (i p. 508, 
n. a), but the facts are against him ; he is wrong. 

^ Naville, Z)nr el-Bnhayi, Pt. hi. p. ii. 

® See Naville, Myilie tP Sants, and Maspbro, “Les Forgcions dTIoius,” in 
Etudes de Myihalogie, iji. 312 ff. 

Sec p. 95, n. 2 . 
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“ followers of Horns ” (Shcmsu-IIor) who formed the auny of the 
Southern Sun-go<l, wore also called Mesnin (" Sniiths ” or 
“ Metal-workers ")> their spears were tipped with metal. 
The conquest of Egypt was completed after a teirible struggle. 
We may doubt the accniacy with which battles are chronicled 
as having taken place at Tjedmct near Thebes, at Khade- 
neter near Dendera, at the modern Minieh, Behnesa, and Ahnas 
in Middle Egypt, and finally on the Asiatic borders of the 
Delta, The influence of the later sagas of the Expulsion of 
the Hyksos is evidently at work here, especially in the case of 
the last item ; but the fight at Khade-neter may be held to 
be genuine enough, on account of the ancient name, which 
means “ The God’s Slaughter,” z.e. the place where Horus 
slaughtered the Anu. And the general direction of the con- 
quest, from south to north, is a detail which is sure to be 
original and correct. Further, it agrees with the legend which 
brings the company of the Great Gods, led by Hathor, from 
the south-east into Egypt. 

Now the leader of the invaders was the Elder Ilorus, the 
Sky-god, whose emblem and saci-cd animal was the hawk. 
He was the prototype of all Egyptian Pharaohs: kings did not 
exist before his time in Ifgypt: the supreme kingly dignity 

was an introduction of the invaders. So he was the especial 
patron and protector of the King of l‘-gypt, one of whose titles 
was the “Golden Ilorus,” and above whose .{■rt-name^ the 
hawk, crowned with the kingly crown of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, is always icpresentecl. The hawk then is the emblem 
of the king as heir and representative of the deity who was 
fabled to have led the conquerors who founded the kingdom 
into the land. The head-centre of the worship of this god 
was Behdet, in Upper Egypt, the modern Edfu, where the 
magnificent pylons of his temple, as restored in PLolamaic 
days, still stand up in the midst of the town on the western 
bank of the Nile, a landmaik for miles around. Here 
it was that the worship of the Sky-god, which the invaders 
brought with them, was first established. Now recent dis- 
coveries shew us that at El-Kab and Kom al-Ahraar, which face 
each other across the Nile somewhat north of Edfu, the ancient 
cities of Nekhcb and Nckhen formed the most ancient political 
centre of Upper Egypt, where the capital of the oldest kingdom 

^ The clh ine name of the Isinp as iclenlified wiUt IIoius,’' See p. 106, n. 3. 
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of Upper Egypt was first fixed/ and this kingdom was, 
historically, the nucleus of the later Pharaonic realm. 

The Horus-legencl as we have it is very late in date. 
The question is, leaving out of account the possible con- 
tamination by legends of the expulsion of the Hyksos, how 
far the older stuff of the story relates to the original immigra- 
tion of the Southern Egyptians from the South, and how far to 
the historical conquest of the North and the Semites by the 
early kings of PlierakonpoHs, who founded the united kingdom 
of Egypt. I think that we can see in the stoiy as we have it 
a mingled reminiscence of both events, the first invasion from 
the South and the far later conquest of the North by “ Mena ” 
and his predecessors and successors. The prcdynastic 
Egyptians came from the South by way of the Upper Nile 
and Nubia, where, according to the legend, Horus originally 
reigned. This is at least more probable than that they came 
by way of the Red Sea coast at the Wadi I-Iammamat.^ The 
easy way from Punt through Ethiopia and Nubia, which legend 
assigns to them, was open. Thi.s, and not the Plammamat 
1 ‘oute, was the way by which Egyptian caravans and am- 

' lloLus w.'is iijjuin wui.shippod at Nuklien, in company) al NekUcb, with 
NeklicboL, Lbo tuLcliiiy goddchs of Upper Hgypl, wbo.se cinblein and sacred animal 
was the groat vulture, wliich is cliaiactciklic of the countiy to-day. Hut Ibe Horus 
of Noklicn is a dead, not, as at Edfit, a living, Honrs ; Itis .sceptre bas pa.sscd to his 
descendants, Edfu he founded as a living and active conquerors at Nekhen he is 
a muinmilied ancestor . 

'’An argument in favour of Ibe latter view was found in the curious archaic 
statues of Min, discovered by Prof. Petrie at Koptos, the town where the Wadi 
I-Ianrmamat reaches the Nile (Pktrib, Kopios, pp. y-p). These figures, two of 
which are in the Ashrnoleari Museum, ate of most primitive style, and bear rudely 
incised upon them rough designs of an elephant walking on mountains, and pkroceras 
shells, which certainly belong to the Red Sea. It was natural enough to suppose 
that I hese figures were monuments of the earliest arrival of the Egyptians in Egypt, 
after their migration from the Red Sea coast through the Wadi Hammamal. And 
this was supposed to have beett the route of Horus and his Mesniu. 

But further corrsideration has rendered this view less probable than it was ten 
years ago. It now seems more likely that the pleroceras shells (which must refer to 
or, symbolize the sea) were cut on these figiures of Min simply because Koptos, of 
which Min was the tutelary deity, was the town at the Nile end of the caravan 
route through the Wadi Hammamat to the Red Sea ; and, Us a matter of fact, on a 
clay seal of the 1 st Dynasty (Petrie, Royal Tombs, ri. Pl. xvii. 135) we 
have the god actually nrentioned as the lord of the pleroceras shell, which indeed, 
with a feather placed above it, seems to have been the original of the peculiar 
emblem of the god and ideograph of his name. At Koptos, his main seat, he was 
the protector of the Re^ Sea caravans, which tro doubt already used this route from 
the Red Sea coast at a very early period. 
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rod Iforua, whose syiiibol was the hawk, and of the king, 
he living “hawk” and representative of Horns. Under the 
eadership of the Ilierakonpolite kings, the Southerners now 
stacked and conquered the Semite-Libyans of the Delta, 
vhose national gods were the Sun, Ra, and the Memphite Ttah, 
Lfld possibly the Osiris of Dedu,^ and whose political centre 
vas probably the city of Buto. The conquest was probably 
jfifected by the kings Narmcr and Aha, the historical originals 
jf the legendary “ Mena,” to whom later legend asciibed the 
mion of the two lands and the founding of the 1st Egyptian 
Dynasty.^ 

3 . The Kingdoms of the South and North 

The kingdom of Eufo — Tim “Two Lands” — Eaily kings of Lov/ci. Egypt on the 
Palermo Stone” — The ICieiakonpoUtc kings 

It is noticeable that in later official and pilcstly legend the 
Northern kingdom of Buto sccm.s a mere reduplication of that 
of the South. Buto, its centre, appears as another twin-city, 
Pe-Dcp, analogous to the southern Nekheb-Nokhen ; and as 
Nekhcb was ruled by the southern goddess Nekhebct, so Buto 
was ruled by the northern snake-goddess ” Uljoit (Uto). But 
We may well surmise that all this is a fiction devised out of 
love of symmetry, and that the original Buto-kingdom was 
different enough from that of Ilicrakonpolis, as wc sec its 
Semitc-Libyan inhabitants were different from the other 

Egyptians, The Delta king was not the 1 ^ , nsuit^^ 

T /VWAA 

the word that always meant “king” in Egyptian, but bore 
ft title meaningless in Egyptian, hit, the ideograph of which 


* The Southeui clcmenls in Uic Osins-IegenJ may be due lo a later confubion 
, bf the Della Osiris -wilh a Southern deity of simiUr atliibutes. 

' ' ’ See p. 106. 

* Eoutd is re.illy a name for the combined citie,?; Pi-U/Jdt(t), “the City of 
Utjdit,” pronounced * •* UljO or 

•* Piof. Sethe has recently shewn xlix. (igil) p. iSff.) that this word 

pitherto lead “suten,” is leally to be read nlsut 01 n{e]siue, vooaliried at 
r^ny rate in later times *ins oi *mii (the femminc termination •( being dropped 
irt pronunciation). That this is correct is shewn by the Babylonian translileralion of 

le Egyptian double royal title in one of the Boglias Kyoi tablets as instbya, 

US also gives us the ptonunci.ilioii of the title of the Icing of Lower Egypt, 'iges, 

7 
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wa <5 the 


bee. 



, because in Egyptian the bee was called 


hij. Prof. Petrie has surmised that this royal name was 
in reality not Plgyptian, but was a native word of the 
presumably half-Libyan half-Semitic original inhabitants of 
the Delta, taken over by the conquerors, and that it is 
in reality nothing more or less than the Battos of the 
Cyi'enacans,^ 

The typical Egyptian nome-system did not exist in the 
Delta before the conquest. This system of lisapiit or nomes 
iyoiJjoX) was indigenous to the south. The ideographic symbols 
of the nomes, their crests or cognizances, in fact, are always 
represented, from the beginning to the end of Egyptian history, 
as erected upon standards, just as the sacred animals are also 
represented acting in their case as the totem-symbols of the 
gods. These totem-standards of gods, tribe.?, and probably 
(at that day) of individuals also, already existed, as we have 
seen, in the prehistoric ireriod in Upper Egypt (see p. 84), so 
th:i( the nomc-system no doubt was southern. The Delta 
nomc-uaraes all have an artificial character, which stamps them 
as introductions from the .south: they are the sort of name.s 
that immigrant.s would give in a conquered land. Here we 
have another indication of the foreign character of the Delta- 
kingdom. 

The fact that the Northern kingdom never entirely lost 
its .separate identity points in the same direction. Though 
conquered, the North was never absorbed by the South. It 
was gradually Egyptianized : the ideographic system of the 
South became its official script, and in this script the names 
of its gods were written ; the gods themselves were absorbed 
into a common official pantheon with the deities of the South. 
But still the Northerners preserved their individuality, and this 
separate individuality was recognized officially from the first. 
From the beginning the king of South and North {Insibya)^ 


was not only the nsuit (insi), - - but also the biii (bid), : the 

i o 


^ Whelher the Lower Egyptian liUe really means the “Bee-man,” or is a mere 
punning name, we do not know. But nesutt can only mean the “Owner of the 
Reed” oi “ Iho-who-belongs-to-the-Reed,” the “ Rced-man,” whatever the original 
signification of this may have been. The word bii for “bee” was vocalized *btBt 
or ebidt. 

® Sec p. 97, n. 4. 
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Soulhei'ii title, as the conqueror, taking precedence of the 
conquered. The king was, the “Snake-Lord” of Buto, 
as well a.s the “ Ilawk-Lord of HicrakonpoHs.^ 

Another archaic title of the same import is “ Two Hawks,” 
And the conservatism which retained this memory of the 
two ancient kingdoms was justified by facts : the Delta has 
always been distinct from the Upper Country. We are told 
in a papyrus of the XIXth Dynasty that it was very difficult 
for a man of the Delta to understand the dialect of a man 
from Upper Egypt, and at this day the man of Boh6ra is a 
very different being from a man of the Sa'id, After the loss 
of the Asiatic Empire at the end of the rule of the Ramessidcs 
of the XXth Dynasty, Egypt returned for a time to the days 
of the Followers of Horus, for a king ruled in Tanis and a 
king ruled at Thebes, each independent of the other. A stray 
centrifugal and parLicularist force always balanced the centri- 
petal in Egypt, and was sure to triumph in time of weakncs,s and 
discord. But in day.s of pro.spcrity and union no prouder title 
was borne by the Pharaoh than that of “ Lord of the Two Lands.” 

Of the actual momarchs of the two kingdoms we know 
little. The I’alermo stele, already mentioned,^ gives us a list 
of prcclynastic king.s of Lower Egypt, of which seven arc 
legible: Tiu, TuKsri, Nkiiab, Qatjnar, Ska, I-Isekiu, and 
MekiiAT. These arc names of a curiously primitive cast, 
which would have seemed as odd to a XIXth Dynasty Egyptian 
as our Hengest and Plorsa, Cissa and ALlla, do to us. Of the 
contemporary kings of Upper Egypt we have no knowledge, 
since the supposed royal names Tjeser, De(?), Ro, and Ka, 
discovered at Abydos,“ and assigned to the time of the 
Followers of Plorus, are probably not royal names at all. The 
first Southern moniiment.s which are certainly to be assigned 


^ Later on, when, perh.aps, NeUiebeL wasiraagined as a snake-lilco Utj6iL (from 

a y 

love of symmeliy), this title becomes 0 0 , the snake Nekliebet wearing the 
crown of Upper Egypt, that of Utjnit the peculiar head-dress of the Delta king, 


which became united as the “Doable Crown,” 


® See p. H. 

“I Petrie, h’oya/ Tombs, i. and ii. ; Aiyi/os, i. The supposed royal name Aa 
{Abydos, i. Pis. ii. iii.) seems, to me to be an inscuption iie-ika, the whole reading 
ne-ka-Hor, “ belonainn to the ka of the Horus (the king),” probably Aha. 
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to historical kings, belong to the beginning of the First Dynasty.'- 
There are the remarkable monuments, found at Hierakonpolis 
(Nekhen), of the earliest known king of both South and North, 
NaRMER, also called “the Scorpion.” They are ceremonial 
palettes of slate, probably used for the priest to adorn images 
of the gods at high festivals. On them we see carved in relief 
representations of the king’s triumph over his enemies of the 
North, who are represented lying headless in rows before him, 
while, accompanied by a page bearing his sandals and a vase of 
drink, he inspects them at his leisure (Plate VI. 5). Other repre- 
, sentations on this and other similar “ palettes ” of the time 
shew highly symbolical representations of the animals typifying 
the Upper Egyptian nomes making captive the towns and tribes 
of Lower Egypt. 

Of Aha (“ the Fighter ”), we have an important monument 
in the shape of his tomb at Nakfida in the Thebaid ; and 
farther north again, near the holy city of Abydos, a smaller 
second tomb, or rather funerary chapel, was built for him as a 
monument on the sacred soil of Abydos. Narmer also perhaps 
had a similar “ tomb ” here, and all the succeeding kings of his 
dynasty were either actually buried close by, or, as seems more 
probable, had great cenotaphs erected for them on the holy 
ground. It is the discovery of thc.se tombs or cenotaph, s by 
M, Amdlineau, followed by the work upon them carried out by 
Messrs. Petrie and Mace, that has given us of late years our 

^ Wa liava, however, paihaps cailici monumcnls in Uie hlrte paleUe.s of Ihe 
Brilisli Museum nnd Uic Louvre (see p. 116, n. z, post], wliicJi shew hunting-scene.'; 
and the exposure of prisoners in the desert lo lions and vulture.';. On the lurnting- 
paleLte (Plate VI. 4) we see great chiefs carrying their totein-slicks, and armed withho-ws 
and arrows tipped with the spade-like flint arrows of -which many original examples 
are preserved in our museums, aird also with what arc appaieritly stone celts fixed 
in recurved wooden hafls, going out lo hunl in the desert; and wo see also lions, 
of very archaic type, with gazelle, hares, etc., the destined quarry of the hunters. 
On the same object are two primitive pictographs, the meaning of which is exlrei-nely 
obscure ; they seem to mean “ sunset ” and ‘ ‘ burial,” and it is possible that the idea 
intended to be conveyed is simply that the action is taking place in the Western 
Desert, where the Egyptians usually buried their dead; or possibly the object is 
merely marked as intended for a “burial in the west” ; it came, of course, from a 
tomb, probably royal. The "hunting-palette” is probably the earlier of the two, 
iind obviously dates to the time of the Sliemsu-Hor •, that of the "prisoners” is 
probably later, and very little before the lime of Narmer. Another slate object 
of the same class, shewing monstrous animal forms, lions with scrpent-neclrs, etc., 
i.s of the time of Narmer, and was found at Hierakonpolis. Tor a complete publication 
of these slate objects, see Legge, F.S,B.A., 1909 ; and cf. Capaut, Debuts (k I'Art 
en pp. zarff. 
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remarkable accession of knowledge of the earliest history of 
Egypt-. 

4. The Tombs of Aby do s 

Tliinis and Abydos — The ueciopolns. of Nng‘ ed-Deii and Abydo& — Osiiis at Aby- 
dos — The loyal cenoLaphs— The Tablet of Abydos and the “Tomb of Osiiis” — The 
later lists of the caily kings 

According to the legend preserved by Manctho, the kings of 
the first three dynasties were Thinites : the centre of their power 
was the town of Thinis, in the valley not far from Abydos. 
From this it would seem that the capital had been moved 
northward by the earliest kings from Hierakonpolis to Thinis, 
although, as we have seen, Nekhen (Hierakonpolis) continued 
under them to be a centre of religious devotion, as the centre of 
the Horns-cult. The God of Thinis was Anhur or Onouris, a 
warrior-deity who is depicted as a king armed with a lance like 
that of the Mesniu. He was evidently a patron of the ceaseless 
war against the Ana, On the eastern bank of the Nile, at Nag' cd- 
Der, opposite the niodeini Gtrga, was a great necropolis containing 
tombs dating from the prcdynastic period to the IVth Dynasty, 
which sliew.s us what an important centre of population the 
Thinitc nomc was in the earliest period of Egyptian history; 
it was the metropolitan nomc of Upper Egypt, and no doubt, 
as Manctho implies, the scat of the earliest dynasties, This 
necropolis has been excavated by Messrs. Reisner, Mace, and 
Lythgoe for the University of California, and their discoveries, 
now being published, have shed a flood of light on the develop- 
ment of early Egyptian civilization.’ At the place called Abdu, 
not far from Thinis, on the edge of the western desert, was 
another necropolis of the new capital, guarded by the jackal or 
dog-dcity Anubi.s, called Khent-amentiu, “the Head of the 
Westerners,” the chief, that is to say, of the dead who were 
buried on the western desert.® 

^ KeisnER and MacI!, Early Dynastic Cemeteries of Naga-ed-dtr (1908-9). 

^ tie was also arigimlly the patron-deily of Uie people of the Oasis of El-lChargah, 
in the desert west of Abydos, and in this capacity bore the title of Am-Tt, “ He who 
is in the Oasis,” a title which, when his original conneclion with the Oasis had been 
forgotten, was entirely misunderstood. It was understood as meaning “he who is 
within the bandage” (the word u°i meaning “bandage”), i.e. the mummy-bandages, 
and the title was then corrupted to “within his bandages.” The confusion 

was natural, since he was a god of the dead, though not represented in mummy form. 
It would seem by iro means improbable that the Libyan iababitants of the distant 
oasis were, when they first came within the ken of the primitive Eiryptians of the 
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The necropolis of the capital naturally became <'i great centre 
of the cult of the dead, and the cailicat kings, though some of 
them may, like Aha, have been actuall)'' buried elsewhere, 
iv.iUmilly erected here what may be the cenotaphy of some of 
them, the actual tombs of others. Their tombs were placed 
upon an eminence in the great bay of the desert cliffs west of 
Abydos, and here they were discovered fifteen years ago. 

The chief historical results of the discovery were the recovery 
of the actual names of the oldest Egyptian kings, which had 
been forgotten by the later Egyptians themselves. When, 
under the Illrd Dynasty, the royal court was moved to Memphis 
in the far north, Thinis and Abydos were forgotten,''and venera- 
tion was no longer paid at the tomb-shrines of the kings of 
the 1st Dynasty. The later kings were buried in the Memphite 
necropolis at Sakkeira, the domain of Sokari, the Memphite 
god of the dead, who now claimed the allegiance of court 
and capital, It was not till the time of the Middle Kingdom, 
and the .supersession of a Memphite by a Theban dynasty, 
that Al)ydo.s came once more into prominence. And now 
the (perhaps origintiUy uu-Egyptian) dead-god of Eusiris in 
the Delta, (Eiiis, became identified with Khentamentiu of 
Abytlos, now dis.soci.iLcd from Anubis, who became in the 
pi)j[mlar theogony the son and minister of Osiris-Khentamentiu, 
Dining the lime of the Ilyk.sos domination in lower Egypt, 
Abyilo.s, as the chief necropolis of the national kingdom in the 
upper country, and Osiris as its god, began to take upon them- 
selves a peculiar atmosphere of holinc.ss, and by the time of the 
XVIIIlh Dynasty the form of Khentamentiu took its final 
position as the Egyptian metropolis of the dead. Even if an 
Egyptian could not be hini.self inteiTed here, he might at least 
have some memorial of himself set up upon the holy soil. Kings 
who by patriotic custom and loyalty to Amen, the great god 
of Thebes, were buried near the capital, could erect cenotaphs 
for themselves in the “holy land." So Senusert III had a 
cenotaph and temple here ; Aahmes followed his example, and 
the Queen Tetashera. Then Seti l, of the XIXth Dynasty, 
erected his great funerary temple here, which still stands, one 

Wr, ot rlvei-valley, icgatded as noft-hnmau brings, and indeed nelLhet more noi less 
Uian Ihe spirits of the ancestors of the Egyptians who from Lime immemorial had been 
buried all along the weslctn desert margin in this part of the country. So Anubi.s was 
regarded as the deity of these supcrnaUttal Wcsteineis. * 
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of the most intcrcslins" fcixiain.s of Ancient Egypt. Ilis son 
Raineses 11 followed his example, and had ahcady been 
associated with hi.s father on the walls of the latter’s temple in 
a relief shewing the king and prince offering incense to the 
names of their predecessors upon the throne. This is the 
famous “Tablet of Abydos.” We may well surmise that, not 
long before, the ancient tombs of the 1 st Dynasty kings had 
been discovered,^ and that the cult of the early monarchs had 
recommenced, in as-sociation with that of Osiris. For it is 
evident that the tomb of one of these kings was now regarded 
as the sepulchre of Osiris himself. The explanation of this is 
that the name of this early monarch was read as it appeared 
upon the stelae marking his grave, as “Khent,” and so was 
identified with that of Khentamentiu-Oshis. This belief was 
fixed, the mound of Umm el-Ga‘ab became covered with the 
myriad votive pots left by pious pilgrims in honour of Osiris, 
from which it takes its name (“ The Mother of Pots ”) ; and, later 
on, a figure of Osiris laid out upon a granite lion-headed bier, 
with protecting hawks at head and feet, was solemnly placed 
in the tomb of the ancient king, where it was discovered by 
M. Amdlinoau. 

Thi.s misurulcrstanding^ with its interesting secpiel, is 
characteristic of the incapacity of the Egyptian.s of the 
XIXth Dynasty fully to understand the ancient relics 
which they had brought to light. The archaic writing of the 
Lst Dynasty could no longer be read properly, and so is to be 
explained the divergence of the royal names in the Tablet of 
Abydos from the actual archaic forms of the personal names 
from which those of the list were derived.^ Also, no doubt, 

^ The excavations of igog-io at Umm el-Ga‘ab, directed by myself until the 
arrival of M. Navili.b, have shewn that the Isl Dynasty tomlrs were venerated up 
till the time of the TVth and Vth Dynasties; votive pottery of that date has been 
found. Nothing of the Middle Kingdom was, however, found at all; the strata 
above that of the Old Kingdom contain only the votive pottery of the XlXth-XXIInd 
Dynasties. Prom this it seems to me that the tombs were forgotten from about the 
time of the Vlth Dynasty Lrll they were re-discovered in the time of Seti. Dr. 
Schafer’s objections to the idea of such a re discovery do not appeal to me, as I 
do not consider it proved that the mystic yilane Fekr, “ the Gap,” is necessarily Umm 
el-Ga‘ab (see Schafbr, Hie Mysterjen des Osiris in Abydos, Leipzig, 1904). 

“ The later lists used only the personal names, not tire Iloriis-names, which aie 
easily identifiable on the early monuments, while the peisonal names are not, and 
still remain doubtful for the kings before Den, whoso peisonal name Semti is the 
first which ran be identified without doubt, 
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Iho. existence of popular tracUEons (which the Egyptians, 
like modern Orientals, accepted uncritically as true history), 
giving legendary foims of names, served to mislead Seti’s 
historiography. 

5 . Mcncs and the 1st Dynasty 

Mena-Menes and his siiccessois in Intci legend and on theii contcmijornry monu- 
ments — The identification of “Meim,” who is a composite figiiie of legend — Ilis 
oiignials of Aba at Nngada and Abydos, of Khcnt and Tja, and of SenUi at Abydos — 
The Arf-feslival — .Monuments of Merpelxi the foundei of Memphis (?), of ScmeiUha at 
Abydos and Sinai, and of Ka — The Ilnd Dynasty 

Both they and the writers of the almost contemporary official 
list on a papyrus, novv preserved on fragment at Turin, began 
their line of kings with Mena, the traditional founder of the 
kingdom, whom we find in Herodotus, in Manetho, and in 
Diodorus. This is a legendary name. We have not found it 
at Hierakonpolis, and not certainly at Nakllda, where it has 
been supposed to occur on a tablet as the personal name of Aha. 
On a newly discovered fragment of the “Palermo Stone 
AtcH seems to be given as the personal name of Aha. On 
account of its nearness in time to the reigns of these kings, the 
authority of the Palermo Slone is great ; but if it di.sagrces with 
contemporary monuments it must of course yield place as 
evidence to the latter, as even so early as the time of the Vth 
Dynasty the events of the beginning of the 1st may have 
become legendary, and the names of its kings have been 
confused. It is therefore uncertain whether the personal name 
of Aha was Men or Ateti. The name Ateti occurs third on the 
lists of Abydos and Turin, second in Manetho, as Athothis. 
The second and fourth names in the Abydos list, Teta and Ata 
(the Turin list is 'in these cases illegible), very probably cor- 
respond to the kings Khent or Shesti (read Zer by Prof. Petrie), 
and Tja (Petrie’s “ Zei ’’), whose personal names may have been 
Ta and Ati. But if so, the Abydos list is wrong in placing 
“Teta” after Mena, and before Ateti, since, whether Aha be 
Ateti or Mena, there is no doubt that he preceded Khent. The 
style of his monuments shews this conclusively. Manetho, then, 
is right in making Athothis the immediate successor of “ Menes,” 
and the predecessor of his “Kenkenes” and “ Ouenephes.” If 

^ The “ Palermo Stone ’’ is the stele already mentioned, now preserved at Palermo, 
on which was inscribed in the time of the Vth Dynasty a summary chronicle of the 
early kings. 
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Ali or Tja is “Ala,” he follows in the correct orrlcr. Rut here 
MancUio has got wrong. This “Ouenephes” must be Khent 
(the “Teta” of the Abydos list); for “Ouenephes” is simply a 
Greek form of Unnr/er (“Good Being”), a common appellation 
of the god Osiris, and wc have seen that the antiquarians of the 
XIXth Dynasty had identified the tomb of Khent as that of 
the god Osiris. "Kenkenes” must then be Tja Ati or “Ata” 
(we cannot trace the origin of the peculiar Manethonian equiva- 
lent of his name), placed erroneously before Ouenephes (Khent) 
For that Tja succeeded Khent is again deduced from the obvious 
steady development of the art of the period, which from a more 
primitive stage under Narmer and Aha .suddenly developed 
under Khent and Tja, till we reach the line of the kings Den 
Semti^ and 'Antjab Merpeba, whose works are obviously of far 
more developed style and therefore of later date than those of 
Aha and Narmer, With Semti the list (and Manetho, who 
more or less follows It) first agrees entirely, both in names and 
order, with the facts, Still, the name of Semti was not properly 
understood : it was misread as " IIc,septi,” the original of 
Manetho's “Ousaphaks.” That of Merpeba was, however, quite 
well given as “ Merbap” or “ Merbapon,” and with this king the 
list ofTnnrci at Sakkara begins : he does not mention "Mena," 
The following name.s of Semerkhat and I^a Sen have been 
also misunderstood both by the lists and by Manetho, but the 
identity of " Shemsu ” and " IJcbhu ” with these two kings is 
certain, and their order is correct. 

Narmer is left unidentified. And who was the original of 
the legendary Mena? It would .seem that “Mena” in reality 
represents the early conquering monarchs of this dynasty : he is 

^ Theproposilion of M. WurcL (AVf. 7>«7 a xxix. (igo 7 ), p. 26; AmiaUs du Mtaie 
Guimet, igoS) to legard “ Semti” not as a king’s name, but as a mcie title, so that 
nsuit hiti umii would mean “King of the Two Dcseils,” or “King of Upper and 
Lower Egypt and the Two Deserts” or “Lands” (on the analogy of the later title, 
“Lord of the Two Lands”), is silfficiently negatived by the fact that the word 
“ Merpeba ” is generally admitted to be the name of Den’s successor, and it follows 
the title nsuit bti (“King of Upper and Lower Egypt”) exactly, as docs the word 
“ Semti ” in the titulary of Den. If the one is a name, so is the other, and the fact 
that both occur on a single vase-fragment merely shews that the two kings were very 
near in time to one another. The lists and Manetho .are probably right in making 
Merpeba succeed Semti, and they may conceivably have been associated on the throne 
for a time, or, more probably, lire vase was re-used. Mr. F. LeGge’S support of 
M. Weill’s view {P.S.B.A., igto, p. 233) has been criticized by the present writer 
{ibid., igrt, pp. 15 ff.), to whom Mr. Leggb replied {ibtd. pp. 68 (if.) j rejoinder from 
myself (tVnVf. p. 127). 
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a complete personage of tradition, a sort of Egyptian King 
Arthur who represents the deeds of the Southern kings who 
conquered Buto and founded the dual kingdom. Perhaps he 
repre.sents more especially Narmcr, who was the first, as far as 
we know, to wear the Crown of Lower as well as that of Upper 
Egypt, and shows us on his monuments at Hierakonpolis how 
he overthrew the Northerners. Aha, if his personal name was 
really Men, and not Ateti, may have given his name to the 
traditional Mena, and contributed to his glory, since he ruled 
over North and South and called himself the “ Fighter” (Aha) ; 
but he was not the actual conqueror of the North. And un- 
known kings of the South who preceded Narmer and warred 
against the North before him, also have been included in the 
composite personage who for the Egyptians of later days was 
the founder of their kingdom.^ It is a tempting theory to 
suppose that a king existed named Sma (“ Uniter ”), who came 
between Narmcr and Aha, and was the actual uniter of both 
kingdoms ; but it is by no means certain that this suppo.sed 
royal name, discovered by Prof. Petrie at Abydos,^ is (any more 
than these ' of “ Be," “ Ro,” “ Ka," and " Tjeser,” also found 
there) a name at all. 

With Narmer we reach the beginnings of Egyptian history. 
Since he conquered the North, and therefore more or Ics.s cor- 
responds to Mcncs, we must assign him to the 1st Dynasty, 
ancl not to the “ Followers of Ilorus,” the Hierakonpolite kings, 
who appear in the Turin Papyrus and Manctho as midway 
between the rule of the gods on earth and that of Mencs, and 
are called by Manetho “ the semi-divine ghosts ” (ysxue; ot 
tljjj'iOm)? They were indeed ghosts of faraway tradition, while 


' I’oi this view of “Menes” I am alone icsponsible. It seems to me to explain 
the facts better than any other, and to be in accordance with historical probability. 

“ Petrii:, Itoyal Tombs, ii. p, 4, 

® The names of these Icings, as found at Abydos, are given in two forms ; first the 
Horns-, Hawk-name, or Ita-name, ■which, properly speaking, is not the name of the 
king himself, but that of his ka, or spiritual double ; secondly, the name of the king him- 
self, either without a title, or with that of “ King of Upper and Lower Egypt” or “Lord 
of the Hawk and Snake.” Of Aha we have both names, of Narmer or Betjumer 
only the ka-name, of Tja and Khent both the ,Ja-names and the personal names 
(doubtful) ; thenceforward both names with the full title as ICing of Upper and 
Lower Egypt. The names used above are the ^re-names only ; Sernti Den and his 
successors will be spoken of usually under both names, the second being the personal 
name as king. It is probable that before the unification of the krngdom the ka or 
kawk-uume, which was contained in a special standard, called the srek/i or “ pro- 
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Narmer was a vciy real man, as we sec from his monuments. 
At Hicrakonpolis wore also found relic.s of an uncertain king, 
who is supposed to have borne the appellation of “ the Scoipion,” 
but there is no proof that this was his name at all, and in view 
of the identity of style between his work and that of Narmer, we 
may assume that he is the same as the latter,^ and that 
“ Scorpion ” was considered an appropriate epithet of royalty. 

Aha, the successor of Narmer, while also a ‘'fighter,” a 
conquerer of the Nubians (probably north of the First Cataract), 
and an upholder of Southern rule in the North, seems to have 
been a more peaceful ruler than Narmer, and the tablets of his 
reign seem to chronicle the erection of temples, notably one of 
the northern goddess Neith,® whose name is also borne by women 
of the royal house at this period. This seems to indicate some 
attempt at conciliating the Northerners.^ 

Of the reigns of Kuent and Tja we have interesting artistic 
remains,'^ which shew, as has been said, that in their time art 
progressed with a sudden bound; a fact which makes it possible 
for us to assign with certainly the works of Aha and Narmer to 
the period preceding. 

Den Semti (called UlilMU KriAKElTKTl by Prof. Sethe) 
seems to have been an energetic and long-lived monarch. 
He was the first to call himself by the title of nsuit hiti 
{insibyd) “king of Upper and Lower Egypt,” and built himself a 
large tomb at Abydos, with the novel addition of two staii'cases 
descending into it, and a Iloor of granite blocks which must 
have been brought from Aswftn; a result probably of the 
southern victories of Aha. Besides jar-scalings, many of which 

claimer,” and was always the most sacied appellation of the monaicli, was the only 
wiillen form. This would explain Manetho’s ciuious designation of the Icings before 
“Menes” as I'SKiles or ghosts. The Ar-namc is properly the name of the loyal Ita or 
ghost, and it is probable that Manetho, not quite under same papyius of the XIXth 
Dynasty or laLei which gave the names of the pre-Menic lungs in the in-foim only, 
desoribed them ns “ghosts,” Foi the oaily dynastic kings he used the 

peisonal name only, misundeislood thougli it oKen was, herein following the XlXUt 
Dynasty lists, which gave only the personal names in, .is we have seen, often a mis- 
understood form. The thud name of the king, os “Son of the Sun,” did not come 
into use till the time of the IVth and Vth Dynasties (see p. 129). 

^ Budge, Hht. Eg. 1 . p. 1S4, n. i. 

2 Petiue, Royal Tomhs, 11. PI. x. z, 

® Newberry and Garstang (Short Histmy of Egypt, p. 20) make the Queen 
Neit-hetep, of this peiiod, a princess of Sals, and suggest that her marriage to Aha 
“united the royal families of the lival countries," Noilh and Soiilh. 

“ See especially, Petrie, Royal Tomb^, ii. X'l. vi. 
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commemorate a great official named ITemaka or tickama, a 
large number of annalistic tablets, chiefly recording religious 
acts, were found in his tomb;^ and in later tradition he was 
celebrated as a pious and learned king, chapters of the Book of 
the Dead as well as medical treatises being said to have been 
“ found ” (f.i?. written) in his time,* a statement not unlikely in 
itself. We see him on one tablet performing a solemn religious 
dance before the god Osiris.* And in his reign wc see the 
earliest known mention of a celebration of the Festival of Sed, 
or “the End" (lit. “Tail”). It would appear that, like many 
other primitive peoples, the early Egyptians put a period to the 
reigns of their kings. When they had reigned for thirty years 
they either were killed or were deposed, amid solemn festival, in 
which the king, at least officially dead, was carried in procession 
in the death-robes and with the crook and flail of Osiris, the 
Busirite god of the dead. In historical times the king had refused 
any longer to be either immolated or deposed, and merely cele- 
brated the festival pro formd. It became later a jubilee, the 
distinction of a long reign ; while, in the end, any or every king 
liked to celebrate it, whether he had reigned thirty years or 
not, sometimes several times in his reign. ‘ We do not know 
whether the ancient custom still so far survived in Den’s time 
that he had to vacate his throne at the end of his thirty 
years’ reign. 

The contemporary monuments of his successor, Antjab 
MerpebA, are comparatively insignificant ; but he is noteworthy 
from the fact that in all probability he was the founder of the 
city of Memphis. Later tradition, as Herodotus tells us, assigned 
this great work to “ Menes.” But it is significant that the royal 
list of Tunrei at Sakkara, the necropolis of Memphis, places 
Merpeba at the head of the kings, and knows nothing of “ Mena ’’ 
or of any king before Merpeba. The conclusion that Memphite 
tradition in the time of the XIXth Dynasty knew of no king 
before Merpeba, and that he was' the “ Menes ’’ who founded 

Pexrib, Royal Tomls, i, Pit xiv.-xvi. ^ See Budge, Hist. Eg. i. 198, 199. 

“I This daacing or leaping of the king was a rile connected with the foundation 
of temples. 

* This IS the view of Piof. PBrillE (Resemches in Sinai, pp, 181 ft). It seems 
to be a satisfactory explanation. The killing of the king is of course a well-known 
rite among primitive peoples: see Frazer, Golden Bough, i, pp. 221-231. The 
ri'ciT-festivai was also that of the jackal.god of tlie dead, Anubis, who was called Sedi, 
" the tailed one’* : see Miss Murray, The Osheton, p. 14. 
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Memphis, seeiiiK a very probable one.^ Merpeba was sufficicnlly 
near in time to the original conquerors of the North, Narmer 
and Aha, to be easily confounded with " Mena ” by the Egyptians 
of Herodotus’ day. 

Probably Merpeba merely re-fovmded Memphis as the 
official capital of the North in place of Sais or Buto. The 
god of Memphis, Ptalj, bears a Semitic name, “ The Opener ” ; 
and, as we have seen, he may well, like the sun god R'a (= 'Or, 
“light") of Heliopolis, have been a pre-Egyptian deity of the 
proto-Semitic Northerners^ (or Anuf) who was worshipped in a 
town called “ The White Wall,” which was afterwards re-founded 
by Merpeba and in the time of the Vlth Dynasty took the name 
of Men-ne/er, the “Memphis” of the Greeks. The building of 
the great dike of Kosh^ish, south of Memphis, also ascribed by 
Herodotus to Menes, may also have been the work of Merpeba. 
Memphis speedily increased in importance, and under the Illrd 
Dynasty, if not already under the Ilnd, the king’s seat and 
capital of the whole country was transferred thither from 
Thini.s. 

The chief monument of SK^rKUKIIA (lui (or Nekiit ?), the 
next king (who was also buried at Abydos), is also the most 
ancient monument of Egyptian activity outside the Nile-valley. 
It is a stele of thi.s king, sculptured on the I'ocks of the Wadi 
Maghflrah, in the Sinaitic peninsula, and shows two figures 
of the king wearing the crowns of Upper and Lower Egypt 
respectively, followed by a scene of him striking down with 
a mace a Semitic inhabitant of the peninsula, whom he seizes 
by the hair: in front of the royal figures comes his “chief 
and commander of the soldiers," carrying a bow and arrows.^ 
It is thus evident that even so eaidy as the time of the 1st 
Dynasty the Egyptian kings sent expeditions to Sinai to 
procure the turquoise or mafkat which was always prized 
so highly. 

Semerkha Nekht is Manetho’s Semempses, a name which 
probably gives the pronunciation which in his time was 
attributed to the peculiar ideograph of a man with a stick 


' For this conchisinn the present writer is. responsible (King and Hall, Egypt 
and Westefn Asia, pp. gi ff.). 

“ See pp. 85 ir. 

^ Tins stela was discovered by Ihof. I’etiie in 1906 (Nesiarchis tn Sinai, pp. 37 , 
41 ; Fics. 43, 46). 
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with which the king’s name is written, probably an early form 
of the sign usually read “ Nekhl.” 

His successor, l^A SEW, has been supposed to be Manctho’s 
Iliencches or Ubiciilhis, but it is more probable that the 
Mancthonian name really belongs to the prince who succeeded 

according to the Tablet of Sakkava, Biuneter. Ka, however, 
is undoubtedly the Jsebhu who on that tablet comes between 
Nekhl and Biuneter, and appears as the successor of Nckht, also 
that of Abydos. The alteration of his name from its true form 
Sen to “Kebh” has been well explained by Prof. Petrie.’- We 
possess fine relics from Ka’s tomb at Abydos in the diorite 
stelae which were set up above it, and an ivory object with a 
representation of a prisoner from the Cataract-country (Satet), 
which shows the Semitic type of the eastern desert tribes 
clearly.’^ 

With Biuneter or Bieneches, who is a mere name, Manelho 
brings the 1st Dynasty to an end, and we have no reason 
to reject his arrangement. Our knowledge of the Ilnd 
Dynasty is fragmentary and confused. The outstanding fact 
of the period is the assertion of the equality of the North and 
its god Set with the hitherto dominant South. 

7 . The Hnd and Till'd Dynasties 

The fiisl kings — I’ciabien .mcl Sent! 

The VG-founding of Memphis by Merpeba marked the 
beginning of the shifting of the royal power northwards 
Hetep-SEIUIEMUI, Raneb, and NeneterS (who are probably 
the Betju, Kakau, and Banenetcr of the lists ; the Boethos, 
Kaiechos, and Binothris of Manetho) probably reigned at 
Memphi.s, and Kaiechos is said by Manetho to have instituted 
the worship of the Apis-bull there.^ Sekhemab, probably the 
next king (he cannot be identified in the lists), emphasized his 
connexion with the North by adopting, in addition to his 
Horus-name, a Set-name, Perenmaat preceded by a figure 
of the sacred animal of Set, the god of the North and enemy 

’ Royal Tomis, i. p. 23. ^ Royal T'omhs, i. PI. xvii. 30. 

■* The succession of these kings is known from the archaic statuette No. 1. of 
the Cairo Musemn (Pktiub, Hisi. Eg. i." p. 24*). The form ' ‘ HeLep-ahaiu ” used 
by Prof. Petiie is improbable, as it has no meaning (Bddqe, Hist. Eg. i, p. 2ri), 
The name is doubtless Hetep-sekhemui. 

* See p. no. 
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of Hoius.^ I’ERABSEN, who probably succeeded him, bore the 
Set-name only, but was buried (or more probably, had a 
cenotaph made for him) at Abydos.^ Later on he was venerated 
at Sakkara in corrjuction with another king of the dynasty, 
Send or Senedi-' (“Terroi-”), who was sufficienUy impoitant 
for his name to be preserved accurately in the later lists and 
even by Manetho (as “ Sethencs ”). He, however, is unknown 
in the South, and it is probable that he ruled at Memphis. We 
know nothing of him except that he was venerated there.* 
Several long reigns followed, according to Manetho: then 
came the founding of a new dynasty by the great Southern 
conqueror KtlASElCUEM or KllASElCIIEMUI, whose known 
relationship to Tjeser, the great king of the Illrd Dynasty, 
makes certain his position at the head of that Dynasty, and 
probable his identification with the “Tjatjai" or “Bebi” of 
the lists.*' 

llis is an important historical figure. lie was a Southerner, 
and held his court in a great fortress-palace of royal burgh on 
the edge of the desert at Abydos, now known as the Shunet-cz- 
Zchfb!^ Tlvcre also, near the sepulchres or cenotaphs of the 
1st Dyna.sly, he built hi.s tomb, whic^h has yielded antiquities 
much resembling those of the older kings.** Like Narmcr, 
whose career he emulated, he regarded Nckhcbet, the vulture- 
goddess of Ilicrakonpolis, as his special protectress, and in 
every way revived the traditions of the Southern kingdom, 
which had become dimmed under the long Northern rule of 


^ SeUiemiib and Pciab^en weic oiiginally conddcied to be the iamc petson, 
bill this has been shewn to he an enor by Mi. E. It. Avrton’s discoveiy at Abydos 
of the names of Sekhemab and Poienmaal logethoi {Aiyclas, lU. PI. ix. 3). 

® AmiIlineau, Le Tombeati d’ Osins^ p. 125. 

" This vocalisation of the consonantal skeleton " Send " is of course hypothetical. 
Evidently ‘‘ Sethencs” was oiiginally "Senethes." 

* The tomb of Shore, a priest of Send under the IVth Dynasty, has by chance 
been divided between different museums at veiy diffeient periods. One slab, now 
in the Ashmolcan Museum at Oxfprd, was part of the original collection of the 
merchant Tradescant in the seventeenth century. Another was acquired by the 
British Museum not many years ago. 

" This king has been identified with the Betju or Boetlios of the lists, and 
so has been placed al the head of the Ilnd Dynasty, and the ground of his 
'personal name having been Besh, which lesembles “Belju.” But there is no 
doubt that Tjeser was his son (Mkyer, Gesch. Alt.^ (rgoy), i. p. 135). The loims 
T^atjai, BAi of his name in the lists aie due to the usual misundorstanding by the 
later Egyptians of the signs of his name, 

“ Ayrton, Ahydas, iii. pp. i ff. ‘'Petrie, ii. pp. 12 ff. 
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the Ilnd Dynasty. lie was not, slvictly .speaking, an 
usurper, but ostensibly inherited the throne in right of his wife, 
who bore the name Ne-niaat-Hap, “rosscs.sing the Right of 
Apis,” the tutelary deity of Sakkara.'^ Evidently Nc-inaat' 
Hap was the last of the long line of the Ilnd Dynasty, 
and married the energetic Southern chief, whose personal name 
was Besh,® though he ascended the throne as Kha-sekhem 
“ Appearance of the I'ower.” 

Wc may doubt, however, that his wooing of Ne-maat-IIap was 
peaceful. Probably he took her and her right by conquest. On 
his monuments he tells us of his victories : he claims on a votive 
statue dedicated at Hierakonpolis (Plate VII. 2) to have slain 
4^,209 of them.^ This massacre secured his power over the 
North as well as South ; and on a vase also dedicated at 
Hierakonpolis,* in imitation of Narmcr, he claims to be a second 
unifier of the kingdoms, a second Mencs. On it wc see the 
vulture of Nekebet offering with her left claw the symbol of the 
Union of the Two Lands to the king’s Horns-nainc Kha-.sekhem, 
while in her right she holds the royal signet with hi.s pcr.sonal 
name Besh : above and behind i.s inscribed ; “ In the temple 
of Nckheb (Hierakonpolis); year of fighting ihu Northern 
Enemy.” The victory gained, the savage warrior showed 
poliLical talent of a high order. Apparently he altered his 
Horus-narac to Kha-seklicmui (“ Appearance of the Two 
Powers”),'’ added to his titulary the significant phrase, “He 
hath opened peace to Plorus and Set,” thus typifying the 
renewed union and peace between South and North, and 
legitimized his position by marrying the Memphite princess, 
Ne-maat-Hap. 

There is no doubt that Khasekhemui was a man of great 


1 Petrib, Royal Tombs, p. 32. 

® This is controverted by M. NrvviLL® (Roc. Tfav. xxiv. p, 118), who has it that 
the signs read “ Besh,” and taken to be the king's name, are really ‘ Bi-to,’ " Land of 
Bi-t” (Battos), the North, and refer to his conquest. 

Qo iBEur,, SieraAan^alis, li. p. 44. ^ Ibiii, 

^ This view seems to me more probable than that which holds that Khasekhem 
and Khasekhemui ate two separate persons. The names Khasekhem or Kliasek- 
hemui may well have been imitated from that of the lletep-sekhemui, who was 
probably the first king of the preceding dynasty. If so, this is the earliest evidence 
of a custom which afterwards was not rmusnal, of the founder of a new dynasty 
modelling his official throne-name on that of the founder of the dynasty preceding. 
An instance is Raineses i of tiro XIXth Dynasty, who imitated the style of Aahmes, 

tlip fonijrl^r of XVIITlli. 
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energy and power. Ilis tomb at Abydos is enormous, and 
is remarkable as containing the oldest known complete 
chamber of hewn granite. That he was a clever ruler is 
shewn by his reconciliation of the two lands, although this 
had the perhaps unexpected effect of transferring the royal 
power finally frona the victorious South to the conquered North. 
His fierce and politic reign is a contrast to those of the 
preceding kings of the dynasty, who seem to have been 
peaceful monarchs wholly given over to good works. Of the 
sixteen yearly entries of events preserved to us on the Palermo 
Stone out of the long reign (at least 35 years) of Neneter, 
not one refers to war, and only one to a civil act, and this 
of little importance, the founding of two palaces; the rest 
record nothing but the institution and celebration of religious 
festivals.^ Yet by an irony of fate the name of the undistin- 
guished Neneter was preserved in the official lists till the 
time of Manetho, while that of Khasekhemui, although his 
birth-year was solemnly commemorated under the Vth Dynasty,'^ 
was afterwards wholly forgotten. It is not impossible that 
his deeds were confused with tho.se of Narmer and " Mena,'' 
Certainly none of the five names that follow that of Send 
or Sethenes in the list.s and in Manetho can be identified with 
his. On the other hand, the name of his son Tjeser survived 
and was recognised as important till the last. It was correctly 
preserved in the later lists, and is the Tosorthros of Manetho. 

Tjeser, who bore the Horus-name Khetneter, was, like his 
father, a powerful king. He cut a stele on the rocks of Sinai,® 
and from a late inscription we know that he presented the Nubian 
territory known in later times as the “ Dodekaschoinos,” between 
Aswhn and Maharraka, which he had probably conquered, 
to the gods of the Cataracts.’‘ In the necropolis of Memphis 
he signalized his power, and shews us the speed at which civili- 
zation was developing in his day by the erection of, as his tomb, 
the first pyramid of stone (Plate VIII. 2). This is the Step- 
Pyramid of Sakkdra.'' He also built himself a brick mastaba- 

^ SchXfer, Ein BrucHslUck altagyjitisclier Aimatm, pp, 23 ff, 

® Naville, Pin re de PaUnne, See. Trav. xxi. ; SchXeee, be, cit. p. 27. The 
event took place about the 14th (?) year of an unknown iuccessor of Neneter. 

’ Petrus, Simi, pp. 37-8, 44. 

* SeTiib, EodekascJmnos (Vniersvchungenair Geseh, Jg. ii.). 

' Manetho says that “ Tosorthxvs (Tjeser) built a house of hewn stone," which is 
evidently this pyramid, which bears his name, Khetneter, 
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tomb in the old style, but of unpi'ecedentecl size, in the desert at 
B6t-KhalRf, north of Abydos (Plate VIII. i).^ One of these 
tombs must have been built as a concession to the local sentiment 
of either Lower or Upper Egypt, for we do not know in which 
he was buried. Sa-NEKIIT, his brother, who probably succeeded 
him, also built a similar brick tomb at Bct-Khallaf, in which 
he seems to have been buried.® Sa-nekht set up stelae in the 
Wadi Magharah, but we know no more of him. Manetho 
follows him with four kings of whom neither the monuments 
nor the XIXth Dynasty lists know anything: one of them, 
“ Soyphis,” is certainly a double of Khufu (Souphis) misplaced. 
Then comes Manetho’s Kerpheres, the historical Neferka or 
Neferkara, who has got mi.splaced before Sephouris (Snefru), 
who, as we see from the lists, followed him. Of this king we have 
a mighty unachieved monument : the huge rock-cut excavation 
at Zawiyet el-Aryan, south of Gizah, which has been excavated 
lately by the Service dcs Antiquitds? It is probably, as M, 
Maspero thinks, the foundation of a pyramid, which, had it 
been built, would have marked the transition between the “ stone 
house ” of Tjeser and the great pyramids of Snofru and Khufu. 
On the walls of this excavation occurs besides the name of 
Neferka, that of Ra-neb-[ka], who is perhaps identical with 
Sa-nekhf^ The redundant names of the lists and Manetho 
we may dismiss with probability as cither mythical or due 
to some confusion ; we have only five historical kings of the 
dynasty, which was probably short,® concluding with SNEFRU 

^ Garstang, Mahasna and Bit Khallaf, pp. 8 ff. 

II ma.y seem most piohable that Tjeser and Sa-nekht wore both bmied at BSt 
Khallaf, as Kbasekbenmi piobabty wtis at Abydos. They ’were originally Upper 
Egyptians. 

® Under the direction of M. Barsanti (Annales dit Service, vii.). 

On account of this occurrence of the name Nebka, M. Maspero (^.r. ) is inclined 
to date this monument to the Ilnd Dynasty, in which a king Neferkara occurs as 
well as a “ Ra-neb.” But it seems to me impossible that this vast work can belong 
to the Ilnd Dynasty. It takes its place naluially with the great pyramids in its 
neighboulhood, and it seems to me obvious that it belongs to the Illid Dynasty 
king Neferkara, the predecessor of Snefeiu,'ancl that the name Ra-neb is that of the 
Nebka or Nebkara of the lists, who may he identical with Sa-nekht, who may have 
been the historical predecessor of Neferkara. 

^ If Sa-nekht ( = Nebka) was the predecessor of Neferkara, and theie were only 
five kings in all, the dynasty will have been short, thus agreeing with the evidence 
of the Turin Papyrus, as given hy Meyer, ChronoJogie, p. 177, (It should be 
noted that the name “Iluni,” which has been supposed to precede that of Sneferu 
in a papyrus, has been shewn by Borchardt iqog, p, 12) to he an ancient 
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(Sephoiiris), with whom the age of the great Pyramid- 
builders begins, and the archaic period of Egyptian civilization 
ends. 

The period of time covered by the first three dynasties 
probably did not much exceed four hundred years. There 
were several long reign, s in the first two dynasties, notably those 
of Den and Nencter : the latter is said to have died at the age 
of ninety-five, while others of these primitive rulers were very 
long-lived. But on the other hand the Illrd Dynasty probably 
lasted less than a century, of which Tjeser reigned thirteen years, 
according to the Turin Papyrus. 

8, The Development of Archaic Egyptian CivUisation 

Svvifl oouiso of devolo^3menl — The willing — Second period of development under 
the Illid Dynasty — Aidntcctiiie— Snmllait: nielnl woik — I’ottoiy — Religion 

These four centuries witnessed the development of Egyptian 
civilization out of comparative barbarism. Under tlie Pyramid- 
builders of the IVth and Vth Dynasties vve find that the 
free and unrestrained devclopmont of art, culture, and religion 
comes to a stop, when further progress might have anticipated 
the triumph.s of Greek civilization. 

But there had been no halt and no falling back under the 
early dynasties, Dcvolopmcnt was steady, sometimes quicker, 
sometimes slower. Wo can easily see two periods of greatly 
accelerated progress, periods in which new ideas appear at every 
turn, and energetic brains were evidently working freely. The 
first of these periods may be placed between the reigns of 
Narmer and Den, and the second in those of Khasekhemui and 
Tjeser. Probably the first period of acceleration might be 
extended farther back into the age of the Shemsu-Hor. In the 
representation of men and animals the art of the first period 
marks a great advance upon the crude Bushman-like productions 
of the prehistoric period. This advance we see vigorously 
pressed during the reigns of the kings of the dynasty. During 
the reigns of Aha and Narmer the hawk above the “ Proclaimer '' 
containing the name of the king’s ghost is very oddly 
fashioned ; ^ but in Tja’s time an artist arose who could draw a 

eiior for the name of Ah.a. I thin'k there is a possibility that it may also be confuse4 
with that of Nehht or Shemsu). 

' Petrie, Koval Tombs, i. PI. iv. i, a ; ii, PI. iii. 
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hawk coi'rectlyji and the hieroglyph as fixed by him remained the 
standard throughout Egyptian history. So also it is with the 
reign of Semerkhat that we first find animals in general well 
drawn in the regular Egyptian fashion; in [the time of 
Khent, a century before, lions, for instance, weie represented in 
the round in a way which strikes us as strangely un-Egyptian.® 

It is to this period of transition between Neolithic barbarism 
and the later culture of the 1st D3masty that the first great 
progress of the art of writing must also be assigned. The 
Egyptians never made any strict distinction between painting 
or drawing and writing, and the development of their script 
must be regarded as part of the development of their art. 

The isolated pictographic signs by which the primitive 
Nilote had learnt to denote the names of his tribe or his god, 
perhaps of himself and of the animals he kept and hunted, had 
developed by the time of the kingdoms of Hierakonpolis and 
Buto into an ideographic system of writing, in which it was not 
possible to express the sound of the word, only the idea. This 
purely ideographic system is, as we sec in the case of the 
monuments of Narmer, very difficult for us to interpret. To the 
reign of Den belongs the first inscription which is sufficiently 
like those of later days for us to be able to translate it in the 
proper sense of the word. It reads literally: “Big Heads Come 
Tomb ; He Give Reward.” Neither* article nor prepositions are 
yet expressed ; the ideographic writing is not developed much 
further than the paintings of a Red Indian wigwam. But 
already the syllabic system had been invented during the early 
reigns of the 1st Dynasty; when we find it used to express 
proper names, for which purpose indeed it was probably devised. 

1 Peteib, Royal Totnhs, i. PI. iv. 3. (Prof. Petrie reads the name of Tja 
as “Zet.”) 

® md. ii. PI. vi. 3, 4 : the latter is in the British Museum (No. 3SS29)- A small 
ivory lion in the possession of Mr, J. PI. Rea, of Eskdale, Cumberland, is a 
fine specimen of the art of the times of Khent and Tja. Still earlier, probably 
. rather before the time of Narmer, we have the two large lions discovered by Prof. 
Petrie in the foundations of the temple of the god Min at Koptos. There were found 
in company with those other monuments of an extremely archaic character on which 
are represented elephants crossing mountains, etc., which have been mentioned. The 
same kind of lion is also represented on a slate “palette” in the British Museum, 
on which we see a curious scene, apparently depicting the thrusting forth of prisoners 
of war into the desert to be devoured by lions and vultures. We also see lions of the 
same kind on another slate “ palette ” of even earlier dale (of which two-thirds are 
in the British Museum, and one-third in the Louvre) on which is carved a hunting- 
scene (see p, 100, n.). 
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In the reign of Den the progress of the writing is marlced, and 
under the later kings of the dynasty we find its character fixed 
as a partly ideographic, partly alphabeto-syllabic script. Of 
course it is still archaic in character, many signs being used 
which soon afterwards were abandoned, and so is difficult to 
read, 

The second period of swift development began at the end of 
the find Dynasty and came to a stop only when under the 
Vth Egyptian art reached its first apogee, and the first 
decline set in. It is chiefly marked by the development of 
architecture and of sculpture, in relief and in the round. 
Already at the end of the 1st Dynasty a “ king’s carpenter ” 
had so far progressed beyond the carving of ivory memorial 
tablets and slate reliefs as to be able to execute in the round the 
wonderful little ivory figure of a king found by Petrie at Abydos, 
which is one of the greatest treasures of the British Museum 
(Plate VII. i).^ His head is bent forward (which has caused 
him to be taken for an old man), and he clasps his variegated robe 
about him; on his face there is a curious smile, almost a sneer. 
This was indeed an extraordinai'y result of the first development ; 
perhaps no ICgyptian figure so good of its kind was ever made 
in later days. But the maker of this could not yet create good 
larger figures in stone ; he was still a carver, not yet a sculptor. 
This he became in the time of Khasekhemui, when such clumsy 
figures as the Statue No. i at Cairo (probably made under 
Nenetcr)," developed into such extremely good representations 
of the human figure as the sitting statuettes of the conqueror 
wliich he dedicated at I-Iierakonpolis,^ and are now at Cairo and 
Oxford (Plate VII. 2 ). Now the conventional representation of a 
king is already fixed ; he no longer wears such an extraordinary 
robe as that of the ivory figure of the 1st Dynasty, but might 
be any later Pharaoh, 'did we not know who he was. But, as we 
have said, upon the pedestals of these statuettes we find the 
bodies of his slain enemies sculptured in a remarkable attempt to 
represent every conceivable attitude of the dead upon a battle- 
field, which, though crude and often ill-drawn, is nevertheless 

Petrie, Aiydo^, i. PI, xiii. The photogiaplis give a really nnflaltering likeness 
gf the statuette, which is most delicate in feeling. I am Inclined, foi several reasons, 
to assign this wondeiful figuie to about Uie Lime of Dcii Seiriti. If so, it probably 
represents that king himself. 

’ See p. no. 


^ Sec p. 112 . 
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extremely realistic, and would undoubtedly have horrified an 
Egyptian sculptor of a few hundred years later, when the 
conventions of ait had become sternly fixed. No doubt the 
picturesque attitudes of the slain had been greatly admired by 
the king or his artists, and so they were sketched and aftcrwaids 
transferied to the immortal stone. It was an age of cheeiful 
savage energy, like all ages when peoples and kingdoms are in 
the making. 

The sistei art of Arcliitecture naturally found little scope in 
the early days ; we can only chronicle the fact that Den was 
the first to use hewn stone at all, and that only for a flooi. The 
aichitectural development also, like that of sculpture, began in 
the age of Khasekhemui and Tjeser, who, as we have seen, 
built the first pyramid. 

The “small art” of the beginning of Egyptian ciaftsman- 
ship is often wondeifully fine. Gold, peihaps the oldest of 
metals to be known to man, was commonly employed, and was 
first used by the Egyptians to ornament necklaces, as its 
ideograph, a necklace or collar, shews. We possess the ivoiy 
lid of a box, insciibed “Golden Seal of Judgment of King 
Den “A this must have been a cylinder of gold. Silver was 
unknown. Copper was used oidinaiily for tools and weapons, 
though the Egyptians were still in the “ chalcolithic " stage of 
culture, and used stone side by side with copper. But the stone 
weapons of the early dynastic period shew a notable falling off 
from the exquisite workmanship of the purely Neolithic period. 
Nor is the reason far to seek. The adoption of metal turned 
all the best skill in the new direction of metal-working. 
The same phenomenon is noticeable in the case of pottery, 
which suddenly becomes poor and weak. This was because 
metal tools had given a new power over hard stones, which were 
now used for the manufacture of splendid vessels, often of 
gigantic size, which are among the finest relics of the early 
dynastic age. Stone vessels of small size now largely took 
the place of pottery, until the invention of the potter’s wheel, 
somewhere about the time of the Illrd Dynasty, restored to 
the potter his rightful place in the hierarchy of artrsts. Brrt the 
ceramic artists had already discovered the art of glazing 
pottery, which, though rarely applied to vases as yet, resulted 
in the production of beautiful small figures and emblems of 
r Petmh, Royal Tombs, ii PI. vii. 12. 
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glazed clay. The colour was a light blue. True glass was to 
remain unknown for many centuiies yet, but the glazed faience 
of the 1st Dynasty is equal to any of later times. We find 
it already well developed in the leign of Aha.’- Ivory and 
wood were, as we have seen, well known to the craftsman of 
this early period ; great balks of timber were used for the floor- 
ing and roofing of the tombs at Abydos which can haidly have 
come from anywhere else than Palestine. So that commerce, 
probably overland across the deseit of Suez, with the Semitic 
world was by no means unknown. By this route was lapis- 
lazuli imported from the East ; turquoise, as we have seen, was 
already mined in Sinai. 

The early Egyptian artists made figures of their gods which 
hardly differ from those of the time of the Vth Dynasty, when 
the conventions of religious art were fixed for all time. Wc 
have seen the holy animals of Horns, Set, Anubis, Upuaut, 
and Sebek represented ; and the figures and signs of Osiris, 
Tauerct, Hathor, and Ncith show that these deities were all 
worshipped from the beginning. The more human gods of 
the Libyan and Semitic Northerners had amalgamated with 
the thcriomorphic deities of the Nubian Southerners; perhaps 
the " appointment ’’ of the sacred animals of Memphis, Heliopolis, 
and Mendes “ to be gods ” in the reign of Kaiechos,’’ refers to a 
formal amalgamation of this kind. 

' rjtl'iui-, Abydos, ii. VI. iv. Blit. Mus. Nos, 3S010-3S04Z. 

.Sec p. no. 
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LIST OF THE IIISrORICAL AND LEGENDARY KINGS OF THE 
FIRST THREE DYNASTIES OF MANETHO 

Isr Dynasty 


HisLoiical. 

Legendary. 

Manetboman. 

N'liiner [Uluunci ?] 

AllT 

Khenl (?) 

Tja Ati (?) 

Den Semti 

Aiitjah Mcipeba 
SenicikUa NekliL (^) 

Ka Sen 

1 

] 

rMena 

L[Ateti (?)1 

Teta [Ata ?] 

Ateti 

, Ata [Teta?] 

Ilsaptij 

Metbap 

Kebh 

Mencs 

AtboLhis 

Kenkenes 

[Ouenephes] 

Oaenephes 

[Kenkenes] 

Ousaphais 

Miebis 

Seinempscs 

Bieneches 

IlND DYNASIY 

I lumiisekliL'nim 

R null.) 

Niniclci 

Si.kUi'mAb-Pcu niimu'l 
I’ei.ibwii f 

Send rSnneiliJ 

Bcljii 

ICikaii 

linncnoteiu 

U.itjncs 

Send] 

Nefoik iia 
Neloikasok ui 
Tluljora 

BoHbns 

Kaiocbns 

Binolhns 

This 

Setbenos 

Oiairos 

Nephoicbeits 

Sosocluis 

Chenercj 


IIIrd Dynasiy 


Khasekhem 

Tjaljai [Bebi] 

Necherophes 

[Ivha^ckUemiiiJ iSesh 



Tje&er 

Tjeser 

Tosorthios^ 



TTyi CIS 

Sa-nekht 

Nebka 

-j Mesoebris 



[Soyphis 



Tjeser-teta 

Tosertasis 

— 

Scljcs 

Acbes 

Neferka 

Neferkara 

Sephoiins 



[ICei pheies] 

Senelru 

Seneliu 

ICerpberes 



[Sephouris] 








CTIArTER IV 

EGYPT UNDER THE OLD AND MIDDLE 
KINGDOMS — c. 3200-1S00 B.c. (?) 

I. The IVth Dynasty 

Sencfui and Sluun — The Pyinmids .ind funerary temples — The mast.ibas — Aichi- 
lectmo mid cnguiccung knowledge — Ait — Sculpture in the round — Gieat men of the 
kingdum — Kel.Uiimslnp', of the kings — Kliufu — Kluifra — Mcnk.uiui— Shopsoblcuf 

W ITH Scnefuijve begin the second era of Egyptian 
history: tlte Age of the PyifnBiid-buiklci,s. This 
Icing has sometimes been assigned to the begin- 
ning of the IVth Dynasty, but if he is^ S_ephotirjs^ not Sorts, 
and Sharu is Sons as seems most probable, he must be* 
regarded as the last king of the Illrd Dynasy, Sharu as the 
first of the IVth. Nevertheless Senefru must be grouped witli 
the Icings of the IVth Dynasty rather than with those of the 
Illrd. The gi'eat kings of the first part of this period are, tlrera. 
Sen efru , and IvnuEU,.KilATOA,3rd Memkau ra , the Cheops^ 
Chephren, and Ivlykerinos of Herodotus, the Chemmis, Kephien- 
Chabryes, and Menchercs of Diodorus, the Souphis i, Souphis n, 
and Mencheres of Manetho. 

The age . jof . lhese_ ear liest kings, who„jvilL.J;l;e .legendary 
founds kingdom were always re mem bered jn„_EgyEt! 

hasl&een c all ed the Age of the Pyramid-builders. And the 
great Pyramids of Gtza_^yrill remain as their monuments till the 
end. They are the jnark. which the kin^s. ghufu, Kliafra, and 
Menkaura have for ever plaped upon_^ t_h^ which theyAEl^J^ 
nearly six tho_usand years agg. Tlrey^^ aie, as Js universaJly 
known, the tombs of these kings, place^d amonj^^ 
df^theu- subjects on the low ridg e o f lhe_ desert which_ jpts jup' 
at the edge __ of the cultivated land north-west o f ancien t 
Memphis and south-west of modern Cairo. Already in their 
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time the descil-borcler in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
centre of Memphis was too crowded with the sepulchresioi 
kings and commoners to allow of the great structures planned 
being erected any nearer the city. Tjeser had built the Step 
^Pyramid (Plate VIII. 2 ), jihc most ancient in the necropolis, .s(^e 
twopr three centui ies before in the part nearest the city. Senefru 
had gone farther south, tt^Dahshuj and Medhntj to huild his two 
pyramids.’- Khufu went farther north; his successor Radadf, the 
Ratoises of Man etho, farther north still, to Abu Roash^ north- 
west pif Cairo ; Khafr^ and _Menkaura_came l^ack to the spot 
chose n RHufiL The pyramid of Sharu is as yet unidentified. 
Of his reign, as of that of Radadf, we know nothing, and both 
Svere kings too ^heiMrai.to build much.^ 

Jn_ front of ’the royal tombs stood their funerary temples, 
mready important buildings, of hewn stone, ,wilh pillared 
courts Tofming an outer or public temple and an inner fane, 
ancTwi'th numerous magazines for the storing of the goods of 
^e king’s temple and the. oflcritigs made to his spirit. (The 
temples of JChafi-ci and .Menkaura have both been excavated 
recently. The latter has yielded remarkable trcasjjres of art, 
for the halls of a roy.nl temple were filled with figures of the 
p^ng whose memory was venerated in it.’* 

the" retainers of the Thinilc monarchs were biuicd in, or 
at jfny rate in ^amnexes^of, the tombs of their masters, so the 
courtiers of theTVIcmpIutc kings were interred in the ncighbour- 

\ 

1 There is lltUe doiibl, that the noUhcinmost outer pyiaiuul at bahsluu belongs 
lo Seneferu, ns well as that at Mtidftra. Like Tjeser beloie him, he biuU himself two 
tombs, but why they wcic .so near one another is not apparent, and we do not know 
in which he was buried. 

^For Sham see Savce, F.S.B.A. ixi. p. 108, Green, P.S.B.A. xxv. p. 213, 
thinks the name leads "Shufu” (IChufn). But Sayce’s leading seems more piob- 
able. As these two were unimportant monarclis who probably leigned but a short 
time, we do not wonder that Herodotus does not mention them ; but his omission of 
Seneferu, who certainly rivals in importance his Cheops, Chephren, and Mykerinos, 
is Curious. Peihapshis known connection with the previous dynasty caused him to 
be omitted in the popular legends of the IVth Dynasty. But -when his pyramid 
at MSidflra was excavated and identified by Prof. Petrie, hieiatic gr.ifliti were 
found in the small temple which stood before Us entrance which shew that it was 
visited and admired as tlie “beautiful pyiaiiud of King Senefru” by tiavelled. 
scribes of the XVlIIth Dynasty (Pbthie, Medum, p. 40) 

® The famous statues of IChafia at Cano were found on the side of that king’s 
funerary temple, which has now been excavated by the Gemian Sieghn expeditibn. 
The temple of Menkaura has been excavated for Plarvaid University by Reisner (see 
Bokchakdt, in X'lio, ix, (igog), pp. 4?8 ff. ; xi. 124 ff,). 
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hood of the pyramids of their lords; but the milder manners of 
a more civilized age probably no longei demanded their enfoi ced 
depaitiirc to the next world in the company of their deceased 
patrons , when death came to them they were buried as befitted 
their position in tombs suri-ounding the tombs of those whom 
they had faithfully served in life. But while the tombs of the 
kings were lofty pyramids, t hose of their nob les were hrmbler 
str ucture s, now jelled, on accoui^ reseiirbiance t^Tow 

ben^ or seat, maitflias, from the Arabic word mastdba, 
‘^Kench,” These mastabas are on the model of the brick 
tombs of the earlier period in Upper Egypt, but are built of 
stone, like the pyramids, Each royal py ramid i s su rrounded by 
r^ul^ strife pL thes^e^mastabM, reproducing in death tl^ 
dwellings opthe courtiers round the palace of the king ihTrfe 

The pyramids of Seneferu mark a considerable ad vance 
in struc t u re on that of Tjeser, but that of Khufu, ‘'Great 
Tytamid ” of GLa, marks a greater advance still; in size and 
mass it L_fhc culjninaling point of the scries, TJ^at of Radadf 
i s tiny in comparison, Khafra ’s rivals Khufu_’s ; Me n lcauta^s 
i s fa r smaller again, But in art of constr Lrctipi3_and careful ness 
of wo rk. Klwfra’s is superior to Klnifu’s, and Menkaura's woiild 
probably have been the most beautiful of all, only it was never 
<[ui£c"coihplctecI._ ’ " ~ 

**'~~ P'iir w onder at the absolute com mand of men and ma terial 
to wh ich "tlTc ‘■BmTcfitTg*"or' the "'pyxam]dF'"Eears "witness, is as 
nothing to that which_^_ inspired by a coiiteinphdiqn_ofJ^e 
grandem^of Tlteii .design, and, jtilF ihoie,'' tjn mathernatical 
aceuiacv with which _not_ pnl)p^j:he design _ geiisiallYj hj-d its 
details, dowi^ to the almost imperceptible junction 
sTonS in the inner passa ges and cha mbe rs, could be carried out 
m th e* fourth millennirrm _B.C. The brain-power which is 
evincedhy the bu dding, of the pyramids rs.Jn n o way inferio r 
totiraTof the greakeaglnceta of t he presen tjay, . The Egyptians - 
Ead attained all the essenti^s of.a-Civilization as frilly .^velopsjl— • 
as our own as 'early' as^oo B c.^ 

^ Tire stones told by Herodotus and Diodoiiis of the building of the Great 
Pyramid are interesting The idea of the tunnel from the Nile (Hur n 12) is of 
course impossible, but the story of the small wooden cranes which hfted the 
stones fiom step to step is possible enough, and the Egyptians actually used a 
pimritivQ niftcbuio ol viood lor this pin pose (CiloisY, L’ Ail & B4ltr (hex Us 
aimeiis Egypliens, pp 80 IT) Diodorus, however, undoubtedly tells us more cor- 
rectly the means by which the pyramid was erected, by the use of great inclined 
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In art, while relief sculpture had not yet attained the 
excellence of the next dynasty, and we see crude experiments 
like the coloured inlay of the tombs of Nefermaat and Atet at 
Mcdiltn,’- yet the sculptois of the IVth Dynasty had attained 
the maslUry of sculpture in the round, a mastery which was not 
reached by the Greeks until after the re-birth of their civiliza- 
tion and the sixth century BC,* It was to be a limited 
mastery, and we shall see that the limits that were soon to be 
set to it were destined never to be passed.-'* But it was the 
first great art of the world, The enthroned^iorite statues of 
Khafra fiom Giz„ 4 , the small standing groups of Menkau ra and 
his queen (Frontispiece), and of Menkaura with the goddesses of 
the_ npmes, discav.ered,_bv Reis ner in the king’s tomb-temple, 
and now at Boston and Cairo, the R^ete^and Nefert at Cairo, 
the “Scribe Accroupi” of the Louvre, the Nenkheftka of the 

rampsi of eaifh, xiijuctra (UlOD, i. 63), The inclined tamp svas used by the Kgypt* 
ians 10 conblniol all then large sionc btiiklings ; the rest wab done by men niid 
lopes, nothing moic, iinlo?.-! we except the Ileiodotcan machines. Ileiodotus was of 
course in ouor in stating that the exteriors of the pyiamids weio insetibed. The 
oxtiaoidinary sLoiy of the completion of Menlcaur.i’s pyramid by the courtesan J-lhoclopis 
or Poiicho, the foiiner slave of S.ippho’s Inolliei, which Ilovodolns, followed by Thny 
(xxxvi, 3), behcvocl, is considoitd, by I’lof. Ihohl ('hans. Soc. Bibl. Aich. xi. pp. 32 i- 
333) to he duo to the led ftco of the Sphinx, alioitl which the Gteclcs, aocoi cling to liis 
theory, assuming as they woakl that its f.ite was ih.vt of a woman, invented a talc that 
It was (1 piotiait of '‘Khodopi.s." Tlie talo suivived foi many centuries. Mnnelho 
tiled to squaie it with histoiioal facts by supposing lliat n woman was originally 
connected with the Thhd Pyiamicl, namely, Herodotus’s queen Nitokils, because 
he discovered in the official loyal lists two monaichs (at the end of his ViLli 
Dynasty) named Ncterkaia and Menhara, whom be assumed to be the same peison, 
Herodotus’s Nitoktis and the Menkarn who built the pyramid. But we know that 
the real builder of the pyiamid was the first Menkara or Menkaura of the IVth 
Dynasty, and Uetoikara and Menkara U were certainly separate persons, and were 
no doubt kings. The Arab writer Al-Mnrladi mentions a story current in his own 
day to the effect that the pyramids were haunted, and that the spirit of the Third 
Pyramid Was a beautiful naked woman, who appeared to men with a wonderful smile 
upon her face, which so infatuated all who saw her, that they immediately followed 
her and wandered in the desert beieft of their reason. The sphinx (abu’l-h 61 , “ Father 
Terror,” as the Arabs call it) is of much later date than the pyramids, and is probably 
to be assigned to the time of Amenemhat in (Xlltli Dynasty), 

^ See VivLtEES Stuart, Nih Gleaninp, pp. 32 ff., and Pbtiue, Medum (PI. 
xvi. ff.), and Meyaunt and Memphis (v.). Cf. Ent. Mus, No. 1510, a fragment 
from the tomb of Atet. 

“ Sea pp. 51, 536. “ P. 131. 

“ The Babylonian dioiite figures of Gndea (Plate XII. 2) uie considerably later in 
date, and were probably inspired by Egyptian mfluence. The Stele of the Vultures, 
which more approximates to the date of the Pyramid-builders, is of naive, crude work 
in comparison with the contemporary m^terpieces of sculpture in Egyp^(see p. 180), 
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Biitish Museum (Plate IX. i, 2), to name only the woiks of the 
veiy first lank, are (with the exception of that little ivory king of 
the 1 st Dynast y that we have already mentioned), the most ancient 
masterpieces of all arU _We do not notice coarsely cai ved legs or 
wooden arms, when we see those wonderful faces whjch arc the 
men themselves. The rest of the body is, whether avowedly so 
or not, a sketch, an impression : it was perhaps not intended to 
be a faithful transcript as the face was intended to be, jnd 
evidently was. Under the next dynasty we find splendid woik^ 

' and the art of relief-sculpture has now been much developed ; but 
the figures of this time somehow do not please us so well as' 
t lre‘ 'fr eely jisturM kings and princes of the IVth Dynasty. 
Statues of this kin d were foun d in_most of the chief mastabas 
of the IVth and Vlth Dynasties.;, they were sealed up in',a' 
recess of the tomb, known by Jibe Arabic term serddd, and were/ 
apparently Intended as secondary residences for the /'n or/ 
“doubkj’Mu case the actual body was elesVpyed. 

””The tomb.s of the members of their courts £rt"M<?dum and Giza 
give us a great deal of information as to the names of the great 
nobles of the day.s of the pyiamid-butldct.s, and with regard to 
the various civil offices and priesthoods which they held.®* The 
pera§i).l of a list of these various civil and religious, offices 
shew? how far formalism had advanced in Egypt even as early 

as the clays of the IVth Dynasty. 

Er g|n t he.Jiiscriptions of. . tKQse._.cPtirtier5 we gain s ome 
ImitS'.as. to-g.hc s ucccssiotr of the kiiTgs..aiTd Ihciij:. relati onship to 
each other. These hints entirely confitm the testimony of the 
ki ng-li sts ; Manetho’s names me corr'e^, but his order and dates 
seem wrong) Mertiffes, the chief wife. of Seneferu, survived him 
aiiH'tnameH his successor, Khufu, who. was therefore not nearly 
related to his predeqess.o/. In fact, he does not seem to have 
been a native of Memphis, and was probably a prince of Middle 
Egypt, since an important town near the modem Benihasan, 
the capital of the norae of the Oryx, was named under the 
Middle Empire Menat-Khufu, "Nurse of King Khufu”; it is 
probable that he came thence. Queen Mertitfes survived 
Khufu also, and was “ honoured in the presence of King Khafra,” 

■* Leaving out of account, of course, the ait of palaeolithic tunes (Dordogne and 
Altamira). 

® Many of these tombs have been published by LepsIus m the Dmhmaetey \ otJ?ers 
will be found in MARIBTTE’s Mastabas. For general references see Petrie, Htsf, Sg. 
i., and for translations of certain inscriptions Breast ed’s 4ncient fycoids, i. .. 
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as she says in her tomb-inscription. She passes over Shani and 
Radadf, whose reigns seem to have been very short. Her life 
was evident^ prolonged, but it is quite evident from the fact 
that she was chief wife of both Seneferu and Khufn, and was 
an honoured figure at the court of Khafra, that the reigns of 
these kings can hardly have been as long as the historians 
pretend.^ Diodorus, following Herodotus, makes Khufu reign 
fifty years and Khafra fifty-six ; Manetho assigns them sixty- 
three and sixty-six years respectively. To Sharu and Radadf 
can hardly be assigned less than about ten years, so that if we 
assume that she was far younger than Seneferu, and was 
perhaps only twenty-five at his death, she must, if Manetho’s 


^ Tlie chronological list of the kings of the IVth Dynasty, which included the great 
rytamid buiUlcrSj is follows t — 


CoiiLompomry 

XVIIIih- 

XlXth 

Manetho. 

Yeais : Table Total 157 (?), 

(ovdei 

cmomlcd) 





Monuments, 

Dynasty 

Lists, 

Manetho. 

IlciodoUis, 

Turin 

ikipyius, 

Real (?) 

SttAIlU . . 

__ 

^lOptS 

20 

_ 


2 (?) 

Knuvu . . 

Klmfu 

^ov(Ihs 

63 

5“ 

23 

23 (?) 

HAmsiiif . . 

Uiidodf 


25 


8 

8(?) 

Kiiaeka . . 

Kliafm 

^OVfplS 

60 

5C 

(?) 

(?) 

Mknkaura . 

Meukauta 

Mci/xcpijs 

63 

6 

(?) 

26 (?) 

SlIEl’SIiSlCAlf . 

Shcp.se.skaf 

{:Scftepxepvs) 

7 

— 

(?) 

7(?) 

— 


(BiXc/ks) 

22 

— 

r8(?) 

22 (?) 

— ” 



9 



6(?) 


Manctho’s order, as it stands in oui authorities, is : — 

Souris 

Parot<rtjs 

^epepxepris 

Bap^Bis 

It is evident that his second Souphis is Khafra (Herodotus’s IChephron), the builder of 
the second Pyiamid al Giza, that his Ratoises is Radadf, and that his Seberkheres is 
Shepseskaf. [I have not inserted the supposed kmg Khnuui-lChufu ia the above 
list, as it has hitherto seemed most probable that he is identical vrith Khufu. Prof. 
Petrie has, however, found evi&cnce(Meftlui)ianiil Memphis (iii.], p. 43) that he was 
a separate person. It may be that he is identical with Sharu. The name may mean 
“the Joined-to Khufu” (z.e. his associate). But cf. Bouchardt, Klio, ix. p. 488.] 
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ficrures are correct, have been nearly ninety at Khafra’s 
accession, which is a great age for Egy^jt, and she lived on after 
that. Khufu’s reign need not have been longer than the twenty- 
three years of the Turin papyrus, and Herodotus’ fifty years for 
Khiifu is probably “ contaminated ” by the (very probable) 
fifty-six of Khafra. 

Khafra is said by Herodotus to have been Khufu’s brother,^ 
which is manifestly impossible ; Diodorus is in doubt between 
the authority of the great <rt>kVTfu,’y(Juu)>, which he is afraid to 
reject, and that of tradition, which told him that Khufu was 
succeeded by his son Chabryes. Accordingly he doubles 
Khafra, and speaks of both “Kephren,” the brother, and 
“ Chabryes,” the son, of Khufu. Chabryes is evidently another 
Greek form of the name Khafra, and the fact that Khafra was 
Khufu’s son is confirmed by a papyrus. The succession of 
Maika.UlA Khafra is confirmed by the contemporary moiiu- 
,ijiient; Diodorus makes him his brother, but this is improbable, 
if Khafra’s reign was as long as the annalists make it. His 
pyramid was never finished, so that we may credit Diodorusj 
information that he died before its completion, and Herodotus’ 
implication that his reign was no long one Manetho’s sixty- 
three years for him is, then, evidently a mere copyist’s repetition 
of the same number of years assigned to Khufu.^ 

Menkaura was succeeded by Shcpse.skaf , “Noble is his 
Double,” the Scbcrcheres (j.e. Shepseskara, “ Noble is the Double 
(Ghost) of Ra,”) of Manetho, the Sasychis of Diodorus, and 
Asychis of Plcrodotus. We know nothing of any king corre- 
sponding to Bicheris or Thamphthis, who in Manetho’s list re- 
spectively precede and succeed him. Plis immediate succession 


^ We possess povtiait figuves of both Kliufu and Khafia, which bring the actual 
personalities of these princes before us. The little ivory frgute of IChufu winch was 
discovered by PimtiE at Ahy ios {Aiydos, ii. Pll. xiu., xiv.), though worn, shews a 
strong-jawed face ; while the magnificent diorite statues of Khafra, found many years 
ago at Gizah by Mariettk, and so well-known since, shew a more refined and 
ihrnldng type, though not less energetic, and every inch the king. 

^ Interesting portrait statues of Menk.aura have recently been discovered in the 
remains of the gateway of his funerary temple at Gizah, which has been located and 
excavated for Harvard University by Dr. Reisner {sec Borciiakdt, in A 7 rh, ix. 
483 ff , ; xi. 124 (I.). The portrait of lire king is evidently fniLlifrtl, representing him 
with a round visage, somewhat resembling that of the well-lmown “Sheikh el- 
.Beled.” Plato I. (Frontispiece) shows a group of Lire king with his queen, now at 
Boston, which rs one of those found by Reisner. (Tire type is also shewn in the 
Brit. Mus. statue of Nenklieftka, from Desbasheh, of the Vlh Dynasty (Plate IX.).) 
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to Menkaura is made certain by the testimony of his con- 
temporary Slrepsesgtah, who was admitted among the royal 
children by Menkaura, married Shepscskafs daughter Khamaat 
(“the Goddess of Law appears”), and was raised to fill every 
office he possibly could fill. It is evident that no man could 
possibly do all the work which these colossal pluralists were 
officially ci edited with doing: the work of most of their offices 
must have been done by suboidinates, but we may be sure that 
their emoluments went to the noble office-holder. 

It is quite evident that the king was, ev_en more_than under 
the ’'ist''Dynastyj the fountain of honour : a despotic monarch 
surrounded by a servile court to whom he' "dispelhsed dignities 
at his will ;, the government of the country could _be_ carried 
out well enough by_J;he stewards and factors of the absentee 
governors and princes, who were retained in the king’s presence- 
chamber in life and were buried at his feet when they died. 
The common people could be used to build pyramids with. 
i?et there is a little doubt tliat the popular stories of the cruelty 
and impiety of the Pyramid-builders which are related by 
Herodotus and Diodorus are grossly exaggerated, if not wholly 
baseless. They seem to have been pious monarchs enough; 
IChufu and Khafra both contributed to the building of the 
Temple of Enbastis, and Ilordcdef, son of Khufu, was, according 
to old legends, a most pious person, and “ discovered " chapters 
of the like King Semti of old. 

Khufu, Kliafia, and Menkaura must have left a tremendous 
impres.sion on the minds of the Egyptians, which was always 
kept alive by the everlasting presence of the t hree great 
pyramids on the__ Libymi __h ills : when even tlTe m^“c^st 
fegyp IIarTlooEed^ at_jlie mighty _Khul_tj_ the_ , lofty Uere^ and 
the b eautiful Hra,^ he thought of the three great kings of old 
whose names hrs father had told him and which he would 
repeat to hrs son, and his son to his son, throughout the 
generations. The pyramids kept their names fresh in the 
minds of the people, and folk tales innumerable would naturally 
gather round them.® The archaistic revival of the XXVIth 


^ “The Glorious,” “The Great,” “The Countenance ” j the Egyptian names 
pf the Great, the Second, and Third Pyramids. 

,, ® We have ancient specimens of these tales in papyri of the New Kingdom, such 
as-”the stories of the magician in the Westcar Papyius, who was brought to Khufu by 
til? son Iloidedef (jrrPBTRiB, Egyptian Thles, i. pp, 22ff ). 
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Dynasty, which looked for its inspiration to the models wliich 
the tombs of the courticib of the Pyiamid-buildeis provided, 
and resuscitated the cults of the kings themselves, must have 
given a considerable impulse to these popular tales, which 
Herodotus and Diodoiiis after him found current in the land 
in their clay, and utilized for their histories. 

2. The Vth Dynasty^ 

Useitaf— Legend of origin of tlie Vth Dynasty— The Sun-lemple nl Abusii — 
Apogee of early art and archiLectine — ^Tlie Pyiamids and temples of Abiisir — Hrstou- 
cal reliefs of Sahara — Religious representation — Religions art now steieotyped — 
Pyramid of Unas at SaKkaiah : the Pyi.'imid texts — ^Tlie piecepls of Ptahhetep and 
Kagemni — Religion — The Vllh Dynasty . Teta 

Though we pass out of the presence of the great Pyramid- 
builders, we are still iti the age of pyramid-building. The 
civilization of the Vth Dynasty is practically the same as tliat 
of the IVth: the face of things is the same. But there is one 
difference noticeable. Whereas under the older kings Horus 
had been the supreme deity of Egypt, if ^supreme deity 'tiiwe 
was, 'w'IHi'''tItc' acces'sTon'"oi TfhEltk^, the first king of the 
Dynasty, the Sun-god lla 'or^nnii_ or HcHppplis, .the 
Biblipa.l^Oi)) advances to "flic first place, which, in conjunction 
(ater with the Theban deity„Ainen, he held ever afteiwards, 
Horus becomin'g in some aspects identified with him. We find 
the beginnings of this special devotion to Ra already under the 
IVth Dynasty, when the names of Khafra, Menkaura, and 
Shepseskaf are compounded with that of Ra, “ Shepses-ka-f ” 
meaning “ Noble is his (the Sun’s) Ghost,” as “User-ka-f ” means 
“strong is his Ghost.” Names confounded in this way now be- 
come common. A^td in Userkafs time the roy a l title “ gsjujf 
;the Sun .” which has ahcady^geare^junde£ tiheTVEKjDynasty, 
becomes a^fegulaf" '^ddifion to the j^oyaLstyle. A cuiious 
IegSi3~chrfent'Ttnder the^Thirpiit; ' relates that a magician 
named Dedi prophesied to King Khufu that three children 
should be born to Ru^dede^t^the wife _ of Rauser, a priest of 
Ra, by Ra, and that the eldest of these, who was to be high- 
priest of Ra, would succeed to the thione after the leign of 
Khufu’s son. And when tlie three divinely-begotten children 
were born, Ra sent the goddesses Isis, Nephthys, Meskhenit 
who presided over births, and Heket the goddess of sorcery 
(the original of the Greek Hekatc), with the god Khnura who 

n 
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forms the bodies and the kas of kings, to Rud-dedet, and they 
named the childien Uscref, Salua, and ICakau. Now the first 
three kings of the Vlh Dynasty, which, as we have seen, was 
especially devoted to the cult of Ra of Heliopolis, were Userkaf, 
Saljura, and Kakaa. We can hardly doubt that this legend 
points to the fact that the kings of the Vth Dynasty belonged 
to a new family, descended from a priest of the Sun-god : and 
in all probability ^ piser kaf himself was, as the legend says, 
originally high-priest of Ra under the last king of the IVth 
Dynasty, and succeeded him as kingd Each king of the 
dynasty built for himself a special sanctuary of the sun-god, 
the central feature of which was a great single obelisk rising 
out of a mastaba-Hke erection, and the priesthoods of these 
Sun-temples were given to specially honoured nobles. The 
best preserved of these Sun-tcmplcs is that at Abu GuiAb . 
between Giza and Abusir, which was built by Ne-user-Ra. 
On a great mound was elected the truncated 'Obelisk, the stone 
' emblem of the Sun-god. "Before it was a great court in which 
still stands a huge ciicular altar of alabaster, Vsevcral feet across; 
'cln which .slain oxen were offered to the Sun, and behind this 
are six groat basins, also of alabaster, over which the beasts 
were slain ; drain.s run out of them to carry away the blood, ^ 

' Miiliolho says this dynasty came from Elcph.vnlinc, a ciiuotis statement, which can, 
howevoi, be explained. The piiosl Raiiscr, no douiil the father of Useikaf, is said in 
the legend to have hccii puest of Rti in the town of Sakht-bti, piobably in llie neigh- 
howhood of Heliopolis ; I’lof, Pctiie (liftt. Eg-, i. p. yo) has pointed out that this name 
was piohably coriuptcd in later times to the betiei known, Abu (Elephantine), and so 
Manctho's mistake arose. MUYmi {Chronologic, p. 148) regaids all three as usurpers, 
of whom only the tliird, Kakaa, was the founder of a legular loyal line, II. Baver 
( in Kho, vni. pp. 6g ff.) finds that the iccoids of Sahuca and Kakaa have been erased 
on the “Palermo Slone," which was probably erected about the lime of Ne-iiser-Ra 
(seep. It). But if Sahura 01 Kakaa had been objectionable to Ne-iiser-Ra or his 
successors, it is hardly likely that their fine pyiamid-teniples would have been allowed 
to stand. As a inattei of fact the dynasty gives the impression of hanging well 
together. Its style of building is characteristic, as also is its religion, with its peculiar 
Sun-temples. We find no break in culture which would be caused by war between 
iisuipers, and the senes of royal seals found in the temple of Neferarikara shews that 
the kings succeeded in as orderly a manner as did those of the Xllth or the XVIIIth 
Dynasty. I see no reason to doubt the histoiical character of the main theme of the 
legend, that Userkaf, Sahura, and Kakaa were brotbeis wbo succeeded one another. 
Kakaa founded the royal line. They were usurpers in the sense that a new dynasty 
which displaces an old one usuips its place, but we have no proof that they usurped 
the thione fiom each other, or succeeded in anything hut regular fashion. It is possible 
that B AVER is mistaken m his conclusion as lo a damnaito memotiae on the Palermo 
Stone, 

Borciiardt, Re -Heihglitm dee h. Ne-it>eee> -Re . 
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The great development of art <and arcliitccturc under the 
IVth Dynasty was cairied to its apog-cejundei the kings of the 
Vth, who were also Pyramid-builders. ' Their tombs at Abiisii" 
^jltlx oLGiza, arejieithei__so _large_nor so^weil-bu^t as those of 
^Chufp SJl4.1Chafra, but thc^_aichitectuie ahcll_3eroration of the 
gi'^t temples vAitA were attached to them shews a more 
^{|hl^deye.lpped .art.tliam that_of_flm emdier funerar^ temples. 
The' Abusir pyramids are also arranged in a great group of 
three, the graves of the king s Sahura , NEFERARIICA RA, and. 
NE-USER;;Ra. The three funerary temples, which have been 
l^ca^ted by German archaeologists,’- have provided us with 
new material which may be said to have In some sort re- 
volutionized our conceptions of the development of art under 
the Old Kingdom. The sculptures on their walls are the 
earliest temple-reliefs known,® and it is probable that the 
custom of decorating the walls of temples, like those of tombs, 
with sculptured representations of gods and kings and therr 
doings now first began. Impoilanl events in the lifetime of 
the king arc now represented on the stone walls of his funerary 
temple! thus in that of Sahura we have reliefs picturing a 
naval expedition on the Red Sea, probably sent by hirp to 
‘fetch tiirauois cvfrom Sinai, where he erected a monumental ' 
tablet in the Wadi Magharah. Allegorical representations 
shevr the king, as a hawk-headed" sphinx, b-ampling on his 
enemies, 'And as wc see them on these ancient monuments 
the gods appear in their regular hieratic forms and attitudes, 
and wearing the same costume as in the clays of the Ptolemies. 
This costume of the s hort w aistcloth was that usually worn by 
the kings and great '‘men “oT the Old Kingdom. ''Jj''he .JV.th, 
^nasty artists depicted the gods dressed like their own 
contemporary rulers. The proper attire of the gods and of 
the king when depicted performing religious rites was thus 
fixed at the time of the Vth Dynasty, and rpever varied 
henceforth, though on secular monuments of later times we 
see tire king shewn wearing the actual costume of his period. 

It! the Abusir pyramids we as yet find no inscription, but in 
‘ t he. pyratm^'orTTNAS.' 'f'Ee last king of the dynasty, which was 

’Borchardt, Grahdenlimal des Xiimgs Ne-nsei-rd •, Xkti, viii. 135 ff. (on tlie 
temple of Nefemrikara) ; ix, t24ff. (on the temple of Sahara), 

® The typical Egyptian granite cohnnn made in imitation of plant forms, also 
now first occurs. 
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buiU 0.1 Sakka^a, south of Abuslr, the new custom of inscrib- 
ing the intciior chambers of the tomb itself first appears. These 
inscriptions, which weic cnpietl in the pyramids of the succeeding 
kings of the Vlth Dynasty, consist of a series of invocations and 
incantations intended to ensure the safety and happiness of the 
king’s spirit in the next world, and, though often savage and 
absurd enough, are of the highest possible interest to the student 
of anthropology.^ 

We are yet far from the time when higher minds could 
supplement the barbarou^ibberish of the “ Pyramid Texts” by 
splendid hymns to the gods; the probability is that the prirhi- 
tive beliefs still held unmodified swaj''. Philosophers had not 
yet progressed beyond the consideration of the vicissitudes of 
the daily life around them, and the elaboration of wise saws 
thereon, they had not yet bc^un to think about the gods ; these 
were still left without question to the stupid interpretation of 
the priestly sorcerers. The schools of had not yet arisen, 
though it was at this time and under this particular dynasty 
that the foundations were probably laid at On of that specially 
Pleliopolitan tradition of religious interpretation which was later 
to develop that ‘‘wis dom of the Egyptians” which Moses 
learnt, and the culminating, the beautiful monotheism of 
Akhenatcn the heretic.^* 

I 

They aic the foundation on winch the latex recenhions of the Booi of the 
Dead and the cognate liookij of funeraiy spells were based. From them wc gain a 
goad idea of the lower and more hailxirons side of the Egyptian intelligence, as 
contrasted with the highet side winch piodiicecl the Great Pyiamids. The spells of 
the pyiainid of Unas, wliich aie typical of the series, are fiamed so as to enable the 
dead king, by power of great magic, to compel all beings in the next world to submit 
■* to him ; even the gods themselves are to bow to his sceptre. This is a most in- 
teresting phenomenon, and one very typical of a savage religious belief. The im- 
pression of savagery is increased when we find that the dead king is to kill the gods 
and to fatten upon them; “the old gods shall be tfiy food in the evening, the young 
gods shall be thy food in the moinmg,” and we have the weird picture of the dead 
icing boding the bones of the gods in a cauldron to make his bread. The arrival of 
the dead lulei is to be the signal for geneial commotion and fear on the part of the 
denizens of the other woild : “ heaven opens and the stars tremble when this Unas 
cometh forth as a god.” The wish was father to the thought ; this is the primitive 
savage simplicity of the pre-dynastic Egyptians surviving in official religion into the 
time of the Pyramid-builders. 

^ SucU as the precepts of Ptahhetep, who lived in the time of Asesa, the penultimate 
king of the dynasty. They are preserved in one or two papyri of later date, and a 
translation of much of Ptahhetep’s homely wisdom may be rend in Eudrb, Hist. 
Eg, ii. pp. 148 if. We may quote the following : (2) “ Be not puffed up because of the 
knowledee that thou hast acquired, and hold conveise with the unlettered man as 
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From this lemple-relicfs at Abusir, and other monuments 
of this period, as well as fiom the Pyramid Texts, we see that 
all the gods of the later panthe on (^wcrc already woi shipped, 
with the exception of the foreign ifnportations of later days, 
such as_^Bes, and of course the Theban Triad, Amen, Mut, and 
Khensu. The last-named is once mentioned as some sort of 
inferior djinn in the Pyramid Texts, but Amen is unknown. 

, J^o^dpubtjFe^as alicady worshipped at ThebesTnocal form of 
’Min, tiic presiding deity of the Thebaid, and not to be dis- 
tinguished from him by the Memphite and Heliopolitan priests. 
Yet after a few centuries he was to be identified with the great 
Ra of Pleliopolis himself, and later still to be elevated to the 
position of “King of the Gods.” 

.According to Manetlxo, yna.s/ Onnos) was the last king of the 
VtJi Dynasty, and his successor Teta. founded a new dynasty, 
the Vlth, of Memphite origin.^ Perhaps by his time the 

with lhi2 Icainod, foi Ihoie is no obstacle Vo knowledge, .xnclno hamliciaflsnian hath 
attained to this limit of the knowledge of his ail. (s) If thou art in command of a 
company of men, doai witli tlioin after the host m.uinei ami in such wise that thou 
thyscif nmycsl not iia icpieliendcd. Law (oi justice oi light) is great, fixed and 
unchanging, and it liatli not been moved since the time of Osins. (C) Tcriify not 
men, or God will tonify ihec, (7) If thou aiL among a company of men and 
women in the aliodc of a man wlio is gieatci limn thyself, take wli.itsoevei he givelh 
thee, making ohoisaiico giatefiilly. Speak not oftcnei than he lequneth, for one 
knoweth not wliat m.iy displease him ; sjio.ik when lie spenkoth to thee, and thy 
words shall be pleasing unto liiin.” Tliis n.uvc aphoiismatic literatnie is character- 
istic of an intelligent but still simple civilirnlion. We are stiongly lominded of the 
wise sayings of the llavantal-, the Iligh Song of “ Odin the Old ” in the Eldei Edda 
of StBinund Sigfussen : 

”Do not too fiequontly 
Unto the same place 
Go as a guest ; I, 

Sweet becomes soiu 
When a man often sits 
At other men’s tables. 

“Never found I so generous, 

So hospitable a man 
As to be above taking gifts, 

Nor one of ins money 
So little regardful 

But that It ves.ed him to lend,” etc. 

(LONCvrELLOW’s Teansl.) 

^ The chronologieal litsi oC Uie VUi and Vlth Dynasties is as follows, for the 
Vth we rely entirely upon Manetho, whose naines for the dynasty agree entirely 
with those Divcn by the Monumentti and Lists; for the Vlth, Manclho’s names and 
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Heliopolitan origin of the existing Pharaonic family had 
become obscured after a long series of reigns in the royal city. 
From the monuments no change of dynasty can be perceived. 
Teta’s tomb at Sakkarawas decorated in the same st3de as that 
of Unas with magical texts for the comfort and protection of 
his soul, and the pyramid itself bears the same style of name as 
that of his predecessor. The pyramids of his .successors are 
also decorated in the same way. 


3. The Vlth Dynasty 

Pepi I — Relations with Nubian tribes — The icingcjoin of the Vlth Dyn.asty: rise 
of feudai iords — Vllth and Vlllth Dynasties — IXth Dynasty 

The central figure of the Vlth Dynasty is the great Kin^ 
Merira Peh I. the Phipps of Manetho. who left an impres.sion 

figures are in gcnciai coriccl, imt need some moc 1 ificatio]i. Tire Turin Papyrus, 
which is avaiiablc for these dynasUes, scorns correct except ns regards the reign of 
Pepi I, 

V'lir Dynasty 





Years. 


C’onlempor.ny 

MonLiiitciit'i. 

XVlUUi-XIXth 

Manetho. 




Dyiiirsty Lists. 

Miinolho. 

Turin. 

Roivl (?) 



USRRltAV . 

Useikaf 

Omcpxepvs 

38 

7 

7 1?) 

Sahura 

Sahrti.i, 

yj€<ppiji 

13 

12 

I2(?) 

NBRER-ARMvA-KA 

Neroirhikai.a 


20 

? 

10 (?) 

Kakaa . 
NeT’ER-U-RA 

KrUrr 

Shcp;»cskara 

1 

7 

7 (?) 


Shepseskara 




. 

fNefcr-f-ra \ 
\lCha-nefer-ta J 

Xeprjs 

20 

? 

4(d 

We-user-ra An . 

Nc-rtser-Ra 

Va 0 ovp 7}5 

44 

30+ 

34 (?) 

Mbnkauhor 

Menkanfror 

Me»'xcpT?s 

9 

8 

S(?) 

Dad-ka-ra Assa. 

Dadkara 

44 

28 

28(?) 

Unas . 

Unas 

Ovvps (Otf»>os) 

33 

30 

30 (?) 


It is certain that the first five reigns were all short, since, as Meyer {Agypiische 
Chrcnologie, p. 150) points out, the priest of Ne-usei-Ra’s Sun temple at Abusirwas 
born in the reign of Menkaiiia, while another dignitary named Setbemlcaia was 
born in the reign of Khafra, and still living in that of Sahura. Therefore we must 
reject the Manethonian year-nnmbers for Useikaf and Nefcrarikara, and accept that 
of the Turin Papyrus for U-serkaf, assigning to Nefetarikara ten years at most. 
Kha-nefei-Ra probably reigned for a much shorter period, as he has left no monuments, 
so that the whole dynasty probably endured no more than (, 140 years, instead of the 
Manethonian 2r8. Yet in spite of the inaccuracy of the Manethonian dates, the 
remarkable aereement of tire Ptolemaic annalist with the results of modern research 
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on Egypt that was never forgotten, ^ His younger son, 

Neferkara PEri U, born to him late in life, was notable for 
'J «Tif[. , 

in the ca<ie of the names of this clynasly is woiUiy of special note, and is in itself an 


answer to those who would regard Manetho as useless. In the names Ouseikheies 
(Userlcaf) and Menklieies (Mcnkaiihoi) the name of Ra has been substituted for 
the termination “his” (ns in the case of Scberkheies-Shepseskaf of the pieceding 
dynasty), and for tlie name of the god IIoius, who was entirely confounded with 
Ra in Manelho’s clay. The reproduction of Dadkaia’s name as Tch'xe/jtjs, using 
for the consonantal combination rte, which would be cacophonous to Gieek ears, 
and impossible foi Greek tongues to pronounce, is rroticeablc. 


VIrii Dynasty 


Contempoiary 

Monuments. 

XVIIIth-XIXlh 
Dynasty Lists. 

Manetho. 

Veais, 191 ? 

Manetho. 

Ttum. 

Real (?) 

Tbta , 

ATI 

MERIRA I’EI'I r . 
MERISNRA hfult- 
TIMhAI' 

NbmsrraraPici'i n 

Teta \ 

Useikatn/ 

Merira Pepi i 
MeioiiiaMcl.Uim- 
saf r 

Nefeikaia Pepi II 
MeieiiiaMcl.itim- 
saC II 

Ncloikaia\ 
Mcnkaia J 

OBoi)s 

•Ihos 

JUdcffow/iis 

’I'Caij/ 

JAcvOc<roi></>is 

Niraxpls 

3" 

S3 

7 

94 

I 

12 

r- 

I G 

20 

4 

9- 

I 

24(?) , 
6 (?) 

SO (?) 
4(f) 

94 (?) 

I (?) 

G(?) 

6(?) 


Here Manetho'.s Otliocs is evidently a combination of the names Teta and Ati. 
It seems best to divide the 30 yoais of Othocs, keeping tlio Tuun Papynis’s 6 years 
for the less important Ati. Tlie name Useikara of the Lists' is evidently Alils 
thione-name. Nitokiis i.s a combination of Neteikara and Menkam, apparently, so 
that her 12 years have been divided between them. 

' As we have monuniontal evidence of his 49-50111 regnal yeni (I see no reason, 
in face of Manetho’s 53 yeais, to suppose that this evidence is as conclusive as does 
Mkybr, Chronohgie, p, 170 n. l), assuming that Pepi i was about twenty years of 
age when he ascended the throne, he probably died at about seventy. He left two 
sons, one of whom died after a short leign at the age of at most fourteen (as we see 
from his mummy, now at Cairo, which has the side-lock of boyhood), and was 
succeeded by his younger biothei, aged six. Manetho gives the elder biother a 
reign of seven years ; the Turin Papyrus gives him only four. As Prof. Petiie 
has pointed out, if Neferkaia ascended the throne at the age of six, Merenra 
cannot have reigned seven years, so that we may accept the four years of the Turin 
Papyrus as correct. At this late, Nefeikaia will have been two years old at the 
time of his father’s death ; and his elder brother about ten. So that these two sons 
cannot have been born to him until between the age of forty and fifty at least, prob- 
ably by a young wife bom during his reign. And the name Meriia-ankh-nes or Pepi- 
ankh-nes, “Merira (rcsj>. Popi) is her life,” which was home by the two sisteis who 
were the mothers of Merenia and Neferkara respectively, is compounded with his 
own, and it was a common piaclice to give cMldien names compounded with that of 
the monarch reioninf at the time of then birth. 
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whaL is piobably the longest leign in histoi'y, as he ascended the 
thioiic at the age of six and died a ccntenai'ian. 

Traces of the encigy of the elder I’epi aie seen all over 
Egypt, from the Della and Sinai to Elephantine and Sahal. 
The builder of the gieat stone temples, foierunncis of the 
triumphs of a later age, which had been begun by the Pyramid- 
builders at Tanis and Bubasds, the fiist monumental evidences 'of 
Eg 3 ?ptian activity faither north than the Memphite territory, was 
pushed on with vigour by Pepi, who also devoted consideiable 
attention to the ancient icligious centies of Dendeia, Koptqs, and 
^ ^jciak onpoltg. At the latter place a^magiiiiScent copper group 
of the king and a s'lnall son, perhaps Mehtimsaf, was found by 
IS) Qinbell in the comse of the excavations caiued on in pSpb; 
the two statues, t hat of the king being over life-size, that of his 
Son a little mote than two feet high, arc built up of plates of 
cogger, fa stened tog ether with copper^ nail^ The Jaces arc 
ma^llously. well modelled, and the inlaid eyes give The two 
f igiue s an. . alm ost uncanny aispeaianqe of lifed 

In^tjhe far south the distiict of the Fiist Cataracl_, whifih had 
yspa rently been ^conquered- by the kings of the Idrst Dynasty, 
seems also to have occupied much of Pepi’s attention. In his 
{Iinc"’“tt"~lwr become piiicry Egyptian, and was administered 
by L'lgyptian chiefs who lived and were buried at Aswlln. 
Though lolatod ethnically to the Southern Egyptians, the 
population south of Elephantine was regarded as barbarian, 
and the lelations between the Egyptians and the Nubians 
vveio much the same as those between Europeans and non- 
Europeans at the present day. We possess records of the 
travels of great officials of this' period, Hn^ Herkhuf,^ 

" Quibell, Hierakonpohi, n. P!. 1. 

* Una was a very clistingiiished oflicial, who not only commanded expeditions in 
Nubia (and in the noith-eastcrn ftonlieis as well), but was fuither entrusted with a 
difficult domestic mission of some lurid in connexion with the queen’s court. This 
inscription, is tianslated in Breasted, Anc. Rec. i. pp. I34ff. 

® Ilerkhuf was a prince of Aswdn, who commanded many expeditions to Nubia, 
from one of which he returned with a dwarf, or “ deneg,” a gift which was so highly 
appreciated by the boy-king, that he sent a special royal rescript to the returning 
travellei enjoining him to keep careful ward over the precious dwarf, and see that he 
does not fall into the water on the way down the iiver, “for IIis Majesty desnes to 
see this Demg more than anything else”; and if he is brought safe and sound to 
the court, TIerkhuf shall he far more honoiued than ever was Ba-ur dad, who 
brought back a similar dwarf for Assa. Herkhnf himself was so proud of being the 
lecipient of this giacious communication that he caused it to be inscribed in full on 
the walls of his tomb in the hill opposite Aswan, where it remains to this day. 
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Pepinekht,’- and Sabni,® in the southern conntiies, from which 
ieain the names of the vaiiuus Nubian tubes of the day; 
we see that their tenitories were tegatded as being in some soit 
included in the Egyptian “ spheic of influence,” the leaders of 
the Egyptian expeditions, sent to bring back products of the 
southern countries to Egypt, and probably with the ultimate 
idea of penetrating overland to the “holy land” on the Somali 
coast (Punt),^ were called in to settle tribal disputes as re- 
presentatives of the higher intelligence of the great civilized 
empire in the north, much as Englrsh travellers of distinction 
might be called in to advise by an Indian chief to-cMj>. 
There is even some sort of half-recognition of Egyptian over- 
lordship ; but no actual sovereignty is acknowledged. ” 

__In the North Egyptian expeditions, which had reached 
Sinai as early as the time of the 1 st Dynasty, are found in 
Palestine by the time of the Vth, with warlike intent, as iri 
a tomb of that date at Deshasheh we see a pictui-c of an 
attack upon a Semitic town,'*' which can only have been 
situated in Southern Palestine. Under the Vlth Dynasty 
we find the much-travelled Una lea ding primi tive expedition^ 
against the llariu-Slui, “ the S^cTOwellcts ” of the Isthmus ol 
2 ^ujs"and thc'”GuTf const. 

It was a magnificent kingdom which was ' bequeathed by 
the Pep i to^ his two sons, ^ut, im]oosing aj it was in 
a^e^^'ancs, it had within it a serious "clefecf’wliich affei^lte 
pgjgn of the second Pepi brought about swift decay, ^mrd 
ev entu al disintegration. The gi£at kings of the IVth Dynasty 
markgd,fiie ajrogee'^of the original jpatr iarclial kingdom founded 
6y “ Mena” and his 

round King, 

w ere burie d .around him. Thpjocabgovernmcnt of the country 
was^carried on_by deputies of th e Mng or of favoured nobles 

^ Pepinekht was a piince of Aswan, who was governor of the Nubian frontier 
(“Keeper of the Door of the South”) under Mercnra. 

“ Sabni, son of Melrhu, another punce of AswSn, went to Nubia to recover the 
body of his father, who had been iciUed there, and brought it back safely Dor this 
deed he was suininoned to Memphis, and received great gifts and commendation from 
the lung (Bun Asi ED, Anc. Rec. 1. pp 164(1). 

® The Ilammamat-Red Sea route was also used, and m the reign of Tepl ii. 
an emissaiy named Enenkhet was mnideied on the coast (neai Kujei) by the desert 
tribes while he was building ships foi the Punt voyage (msciipUon of Pepinekht : 
Breasied, Anc. Rec, p. 163). 

Peieijs, Dashaskek, PI, iv. 


successors. This kingdom was centralized 
ose nobles were com tiers who lived and 
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who held their laiidb at the king’s pleasure. These deputies 
were probably not hereditary. From the very beginning Egypt 
bad been divided into hsapuf, called by the Greeks “ nomes ” ; 
we find these noines already under the 1st Dynasty, and 
in the South they were probably older. In such a country 
as Egypt, where the ycarly^nurtdiitipn obliterates>.all landmarks 
every year, fixed boundaries were very early established. The 
nomes were ruled by the overseers of absentee courtiers. But 
the accession of the now! line of the Vth Dynasty seems to 
have weakened the royal hold over the court. Up to the end 
of the reign of Ne-user-Rji, who, judging from the magnificence 
of his works, was a poweiEil monarch, the centralizing tradition 
was "ho "doubt more or less kept going, but during the reigns 
of 'his weaker succegsors it must have Seen given up. '^e 
now findl a. new development. The great nobles, instead of 
6mg buried as a dead court around a dead king, are interred 
in their country estates, which they now rule directly and 
locally. They arc primarily the "Great Men of the Nomes,” 
and their court functions and titles diminish. Under the 
Vlth Dynasty this becomes the settled constitution of the 
state, which is now a feudal monarchy, resting on the loyalty 
of the local princc.s. Un3cr a .stroh^prince like Pepi r, who^ 
would make himself obeyed, this condition of affairs was not 
detrimental to the slate, but under weak kings it meant its 
destruction. This happened : the successors of Pepi ll, whose 
reign wa.s probably a long and a weak one, were nonentities E 
the chiefs, having no king whom they could respect, fell to 
fighting among themselves, and Egypt became a chaos.® Aft 
and civiliz ation degenerat ed woefully, and the Theban kings 
’o? the""Xlth Dynasty, who, after perhaps two centuries of 
confusion, eventually restored order, had to re-create both. 

A series of shadowy kings, the Vllth and Vlllth 
Dynasties of Manetho, reigned but did not rule at Memphis. 


’ For Neterkara [Nittekrt) and Menkaia, whose names aie responsible for Ihe 
confusion of Herodotus’ Nitokris with the “Woman of the Pyramid” of Menkaura, 
see p. 124, n. 

“ The recent discoveries of Ad. Reinnch and Weill at Koplos have shewn that 
already in the reign of Pepi il royal giants of itnmuniUes to temples in Upper Egypt 
contained clauses denouncing possible (and evidently expected) attempts on the part 
of the magnates to override the royal wishes : the princes aie spoken of as if it were 
usual for them to he hostile to the will of the king (Weill, JOknts Royatix de I' Aiicien 
Empire (Paris, 1912), p. qy). 
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Two of them, Neferkauhor and Ncferarikara ll, more enei'getic 
than the rest, made their authority recognized at Abydos and 
even as far south as Koptos,’- but only for a moment. The 
princes levied war upon one another without check; nome^ought 
against nome, until at length some chief more eTiergetic and 
unscrupulous than the rest should find himself able to impose 
his yoke upon his neighbours and so give peace, perhaps only 
an ephemeral peace, to at least a portion of the distracted land. 

Some such powerful chief fixed thg seat of his power, about 
two centuries and more after the time of the Pepis, in the 
city of Henen-nsuit or Henen-su, Herakleopolis Magna in 
Middle Egypt,® and either he or one of his descendants found 
himself powerful enough to usurp the dignity of the legitimate 
sovereign at Memphis, and to proclaim himself Pharaoh. It 
is probable that after this impotent kings of the rightful line 
still reigned at Memphis, but the centre of real power was 
Herakleopolis. 

4, The Hcraldeopolites (JXth Dynasty) 

Akhtliooi — Rise of Thebes— Insciiplion? of Siftl 

Only one of the ITcraklcopolito kings® has left any very 
tangible evidence of his presence, and he was possibly the 
most active of them ; perhaps the very man who first supplanted 
the Memphites and assumed the royal dignity, This was 
Kiiati or Eiciiati, who bore the throne name MeriAbra, 
“Uleloyed ,of Heart of t he Sun. ” The name of the king 
occurs as far south as the First Cataract, so that it is evident 
that he securely controlled the whole Upper Country, as well 
as upon smaller objects. There is little doubt that this king 
or a second Khati with the throne name UaiikarA'^ is identical 
with the Akhthoes® of Manetho, who places him at the be- 

’ We know this from the excavations of Petrie in igoz and of Ad. Reinacli and 
Weill in 1910. 

“ The Assyrians in later days knew this city as Khininsu ; the Copts corrupted 
the name to Hues, which is the oijgin of the modern name Almas or Henassia, 
The Greeks called it Herakleopolis the Great, to distinguish it from another town 
of the same name. 

’ They called themselves by the unusual title “ Servant of Ilershef,” the local god 
of Herakleopolis (Daiibssy, Aimales, 1911, p. 47)- A title of this form, though 
usual in Babylonia, was unknown in Egypt, whcie the king was the “ son,” not the 
“ seivant” of a deity. 

* Lacau, I\c(. Trav. xxiv. p. go. 

” Vocalizing Khati 01 Ekhati as * Rkhtoi. 
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ginning of the IXlh Dynasty, and says that he became more 
terrible than all those who had gone before him, that he did 
evil unto the people in all Egypt, and that he finally went 
mad and was devoured by a crocodile. This story has the 
same ring as others about other kings who left a powerful 
impression, whether of good or evil, behind them ; Menes was 
devoured by a crocodile, Cheops and Chephren were impious 
oppressoi-s.^ 

The Herakleopolite rule was at first peacefully acquiesced 
in by the more southerly nomes,® but later on it was opposed, 
especially by the princes of the Thebaid, whose original seat seems 
to have been Erment (Hermonthis), but whose power was early 
transferred to the more northerly Apet (Thebes). Here was 
laid the foundation of the future Theban hegemony in Egypt, 
which was to last undisputed for over fifteen hundred years. 
Gradvrally the chiefs of Apet increased in power, the boundary 
of their territory was gradually pushed northwards beyond 
Koptos, until it marched with the southern frontier of the 
land which owed more direct allegiance to Hcraklcopolis. 
Then the Herakleopolite allegiance was thrown off, and a 
scries of bloody wars seems to have begun, in the course of 
which the Theban princes did as the Ilcralclcopoliles had done 
before them, and themselves assumed the Pharaonic dignity. 
P'inally, the Herakleopolite power was' overthrown. Memphis 
had long been a norae, and her kings, the rightful seed of Ra, 
had disappeared. Egypt, weary of war, accepted the Theban 
sceptre, and a new period of Egyptian history began, which 
we know as the “ Mjcldje, Kingd^gi," to distinguish it from 
the “ Old Kingdom " of Thinis and Memphis, and from the 
" New Empire ” which commenced after the expulsion of the 
I-Iyksos invaders. 

We know of the civil war between lierakleopolis and 

^ Prof. Petrie’s identification of him with "Khonther Tawrus the Tyrant,” of 
whom Eratosthenes speaks, is very probably correct. It is also quite possible that 
Eratosthenes’ MeviSs — -whoiift Prof. Petrie would identify with a king Maa-ab-Ra, 
who, however, in all probability does not belong to this period at all, — is in reality 
a double of the same king ; the throne-name Meriabra (pronounced in Ptolemaic 
days Meivti?) having been erroneously taken to be the name of another monarch. 

^ From a deciee found at Koptos (Weilt., he. cit, pp. 59 ff. ), we see that a king 
named Uatjkaila, who was probably (judging by the form of his names) a Ileia- 
hleopolite, peacefully ruled the south and issued n decree regulating the religious 
■« affairs of Abydos like his picdecessors of the Vllh Dynasty. 
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Thebes chiefly from the inscriptions in the tombs of the princes 
of the important city of Siut, in Middle Egypt, who were 
adherents of Hcraldeopolis, and formed the frontier defence of 
the Heraklcopolite kings against the Thebans. They bore the 
names of Khati and Tefaba alternately from father to son. 
The first Khati prided himself on not being a rebel : “ I,” he 
says, “am one void of rebellion against his lord: SiCit is 
content under my rule, Herakleopolis praiseth God for me, 
the Nomes of the South and the Lands of the North say, ‘ Lo ! 
whatsoever the prince commandeth, that is the command of 
Horus (the king).'” It would seem that in his time the South 
was submissive, but Tefaba his son was compelled to reconquer 
the South,’- 

In the time of Khati ir, son of Tefaba, the Ilerakleopolile 
king MerikaRA was driven from his capital by a Northern 
attack from Memphis, and took refuge at SifiL with his 
feudatory, who also fought with the South, The later chiefs 
of Siht were unable to maintain their resistance to Thebes: 
the princes of the hated “Town of the South," which is angrily 
mentioned in one of these inscriptions, eventually broke through 
the barrier which had so long stopped their way northwards, 
and it is probable that after the fall of Sifit the fate of the 
Heraklcopolite dynasty was not long delayed. We do not 
know the name of tire prince of Thebes who took Siflt and 
finally destroyed the Heraklcopolite power. The most ancient 
Theban chief of whom we have any knowledge is a certain 
Meri, who apparently lived not long after the time of the 
‘Te^s ; two statues of him, in different costumes, from his 
tomb at Dra' Abu’I-Nekka, are preserved in the British Museum. 
In his day Thebes was no doubt under the rule of the Mentu- 

’ “The first time,” he says, “that the soldiers fought with the Nomes of the 
South, who had come together, on the south as far as Elephantine, on the north 
as far as Gau ; [I beat these nomes, I ravaged them] to the frontier of the South. 
I surrounded the West: when I came to a city, I ovcithiew [its walls, I seized its 
chief, I sent him] immediately to the prison of the Fort of the South ; he gave me 
territory, but I did not give (him) his town. [I conquered the West Bank ; I did 
not leave] one whose heart was still in him. I attained the East Bank, ascending 
the stream to another (chief) like a hound who ranges afar ; [and when I had 
separated one chief] from another, one soldier from his company, I advanced 
against him instantly ; be did irot defend himself [against me, he did not] rush to 
battle like the chosen troops of the Home of Siflt. I went up-stream (?) like a hull 
going forth [to combat, and the men of the South fell before] my bow.” (From the 
Egyptian text in GRinUTli, SiAl and Dir Kifth, W, xi. 11 . 16-22,) 
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worshipping princes of Erment, who later on transrerrcd their 
residence to the more northern city. An hereditary nomarch 
of Thebes, belonging apparently to the line of Ermcnl, is 
known to us, named Antefi. He seems to have been regarded 
as the founder of the Theban race of kings, for Senusert r 
dedicated a statue of him at Karnak, and it is very probable 
that he was either the first Theban chief of his line or the 
first to establish a southern principality independent of 
Herakleopolis. One of his descendants, possibly his immediate 
successor, assumed the Pharaonic dignity and became the 
first king of the Xlth Dynasty, but whether this was before 
or after the capture of Siut and destruction of the Herakleopolile 
dynasty, it is difficult to say. 


5. The Xlth Dynasty 

Antefi I and the Mentuliotcps — Hoi UahanUi — Reign of Neii-linpct-Ra— The 
temple at DCr el-Bahii — Art of the Xlth Dynasty ; Meitisen — Wais of Neb-lmpet-Ra 
— Sankhkara — Expedition to I’unl 

After Antefi l the only kings of the Xlth Dynasty who were 
remembered in later days were the powerful monarch Neb- 
hapet-lla Megtu ficten and his successor Sankhkara Mentuhetep, 
who immediately preceded Amcnemhat I, the founder of the 
Xllth Dynasty. An earlier king, Neb-taui-Ra Mentuhetep, 
also appears in the lists ; he must have preceded Neb-hapet-Ra. 
From contemporary monuments, however, we know of the 
existence of a group of three still earlier kings, an Antcf " the 
great” who bore the Horus-name of Uah-ankh, another Antef 
with the Horus-name Nekhtnebtepnefer, and a Mentuhetep with 
the Horus-name Sankhabtaui, who succeeded in this order. It 
is probable that the “ Horus Ancestor " {tep-a) Mentuhetep, and 
another Antef, mentioned in the inaccurate Karnak list, are to 
be identified with two of these kings. We know nothing of 
them, or of one or two kings who ruled in Nubia at this time, 
and may or may not have been members of the Theban 
dynasty. Nor is Neb-taui-Ra much more than a shadowy 
figure. Like the later Egyptians, we know more than a little 
only of the reigns of Neb-hapet-Ra and Sankhkara.^ Neb- 
hepet-Ra was in later times regarded as one of the great 

^The exact older of snccessioft of the kings of the Xlth Dynasty is still a matter of 
discussion. Ed, M.WES.{,GescU.AU?i e,p.238)andNAViLLK{J.Z.xlvi.pp. 82ff.)have 
lately pioposed schemes, neither of which seem to me veiy satisfactory. My owncontri- 
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pharaohs, and he appears almost as the progenitor of the royal 
line of Thebes. Like Uah-ankh, the real founder of the dynasty, 
he reigned long, and it is probable that the two kings were con- 
fused in later tradition. It is by no means improbable that 
Neb-hapet-Ra was the first Theban who really ruled over the 
whole country. It is significant that Uah-aiilch and his two 
successors bore no throne-name, as rightful pharaolis, would 

kv • ' ’’"s 


Imtion to ths niiiLlei i& simply the suggestion, which I make here, that the Neb-hapet-Ra 
whose name was fonneily icad “ Neb-khei-Ra,” and the new Neb-hapet-Ra ® 


of the Der el-Bahii temple, aie really one and the same peison (see next page). 
Breasted’s aiiangement in Meyer, Chiomlogie, pp. 156 ff., must be modified owing 
to the discovery of the stelm of Tell and Ka-ur-Autef, both now in the British Museum, 
which give the succession of Uah-ankh, Nekhtnebtepnefei, and Sankhhabtaui ; the 
last king was first known from the stela ol Ka-ui-Antef (published by Budge, Gtiide 
to the Egyptian Collettions [Biit. Mils.), PI. xxii. ; ScoiT-MoNCRIEiiT, Hieroglyphic 
Texti from Steho, etc., w the Biithh Museum, PI. 53; see also Navii-eb, XWi 
Dynasty Temple at Deir el-Baliari, i. pp. 3, 7. The stela of Tcti was published by 
Breasted and Pier, Am.Jouni. Sem. lumg. xxi. p. 159, and Scott-Moncrieif, 
toe. cit. Pll. <I 9 > .SO! UansUuioiis in BuEAsutD, Amicnt Rcioids, i, pp. 201 ff.). 
Prof. Breasted’s second .miuigcment {,Aih. Dec. 1. p. 197) sulloied fiom Ins retention 
of lha king " Neb-hetep " Munlnheiep, who is now known ncvei to have existed! 
his name is a inis-ieading of tint of the now Neli-liapet-Ra fiom Dfir el-Bahu 
(Navili.b, loi. cit. pp. 3, 7). On iny view tiic uioninnents of “Neb-hetop" at 
Gelieldn menlionecl liy Breasted loally belong to llie monaich whom he calls “Nib- 
klnuti,” the Neb-khoi-Ra of oiu knowledge bcfoio the discoveiy of the BCr el-Bnliri 


temple, which has shown us that the name 


O 


I is to be read Neb-liapot-Ra, like that 



The kings Ka-ka-Ra Sa-Ra An [tef], and IIoi Goiog-tnuief . 


. khent. 


Ra, whose names have been discovcicd in Nubia (Briastf.d, Temples of Lower Nubia, 
p. 57 ; Weigall, Report on the Monuments ofLoiver Nubia, Pll. xlix., 1 ., Ixiv., Ixv. ) 
aie assigned by Piof. Meyer to this dyn.isty (yi.Z. xUv. p. Iifi); but it seems to me more 
probable that they were simply local Nubian chiefs, contempoiary with this dynasty.who 
adopted Egyptian royal names and titles. We cannot admil many kings m the Xlth 
dynasty, which lasted in all not mote then 160 yeais : the grandfather of an Egyptian 
official who lived in the leign of Senuseit l., the second king of the Xllth Dynasty, was 
horn in that of Uah-ankh, the fits! of the Xltli (Breastf-d, in Meyer, Chronologie, 
p. i6o). ThereignsbothofUah-ankliandNeb-hapet-Raweielong, andwehavehaidly 
room for more than six kings m all. This is precisely the nuinbet given foi the dynasty 
by the Turin Papyrus, with the sum of 160 .xx yeais. Maneiho, as we have him, lias 
“ 16 kings in 43 years,” obviously in the original “6 kings in 143 yeais." We may 
then assume 6 kings in about 150 years to be a fair account of tbe dynasty. The six 
kings will be (omilting the iiomarch Antcfi, who was never king) : i. IIoi Uah-ankh 
Antef-aa; 2. Ilor Nekhtnebtepnefei Antef; 3. Hor Sankhabtaui Mentuhetep ; 
4. Neb-taul-Ra Mentuhetep; 5. Neb-hapet-Ra Mentuhetep; 6. Sankhkara Men- 
tiihetep. There is a possibility that Sankhabtaui and Neb-taiii-Ra may be the same 
person, the former being the Iloius-name, the lattei the thioiie-name, of the same 
king Mentuhetep. This would reduce the number of known kinas to five. 
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but seem to have laid stress upon their Horus-names, which 
were the appropiiate designations of kings who ruled the 
patrimony of Horus of Edfu, Upper Egypt alone, since 
originally, as we have seen, the Horus-name was the sacred 
designation of the Upper Egyptian Kings who founded the 
1st Dynasty. Neb-taui-Ra was the first to adopt a throne- 
name, and he included it in his cartouche with his personal 
name, thus having only one cartouche. Neb-hapet-Ra was the 
first to bear two cartouches as undisputed king of all Egypt. 
He may have deposed the last Memphite, as it is pi'obable that 
the Memphite kings had continued to reign in the North after 
the end of the Herakleopolite dynasty. He seems to have 
altered the official spelling of his throne-name and have changed 
his Horus-name during his reign ; appearing first as the Horus 
“ Neter-hetjet ” (“Divine White Ci-own,” the crown of Upper 
Egypt), later as the Horus “Sam-taui” (“Uniting the Two 
Lands ”).^ It may well be that this change of name is signifi- 
cant, and that the later Horus-name was adopted to mark 
the re-union of the two lands, just as, in far earlier days, 
Khasekhem seems to have changed his name to Khasekhemui 
(“Appearance of the Two Powers”) after he had conquered the 
North. 

Of the details of Neb-hapet-Ra’s re-organization we know 
nothing, but it is probable that even towards the end of his 
reign a subordinate king, who bore the title of “ Son of the 
Sun,” was allowed to exist in Upper Egypt above Thebes. 
His name was Antef, and it is probable that he is one of the 
kings whose names are found in Nubia. 

Of this important reign an important monument has come 
down to us, the_ funerary temple of the king at Ddr el-B ahri, 
in the western necropolis opposite Thebes (Plate X. i, 2 ).^ 
Here, in a circus of huge cliffs of extraordinarily impi'essive 


^For this view, which does away with the necessity of supposing the existence of 
two kings named Neb-hapeL-Ra, I am alone responsible ; my view is not shaied by 

M. Naville. The kings ^ ^ | then be identical : Neb-hapet-Ra 

changed the spelling of his name and took a new Horus-name. Such changes had 
occurred before (MbLi-EK, 4 .Z. xUv. p. 129). 

* Discovered in December 1903, and excavated for the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
The publication [Navilub, HaU., and AyRTOW, 27i« A/rt Dynasty TanpU at Deif 
el-Bahari) is still in progress : vol. i. 1907 ; vol. ii. 1910 ; vol. iii, 1912. See also 
IIall, June 1905; Journal of the Society of Arts,'m. pp.79ifF.; andMan, 
1904,43; 1905, 66; Navitab and IIai.i., hfan, 1906,64; Naville, ilfan, 1907, 102. 
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form and splendid desert colour, Ncb-hapct-Ra excavated what 
is either his tomb or his cenotaph, a long gallery extending far 
beneath the mountain, and ending in a chamber faced with 
gigantic blocks of grapite and containing a naos or shrine of 
alabaster and granite, which held either his coffin or the statue 
of his ka. Above the tomb was cut a great trench in which 
was a temple with its sanctuary, and on a half-artificial platform 
jutting out towards the cultivated land was, later in his reign, 
erected a memorial pyramid of brick cased with thin marble 
slabs, surrounded by a colonnade and approached by a sloping 
ramp, on either side of which at the lower level was a colonnade 
marking the face of the platform, which was faced on the other 
two sides with splendid walls of fine limestone. Everywhere 
the walls were sculptured with scenes of the king’s wars and 
hunting-expeditions, which, since they are now in a fragmentary 
condition, have told us less concerning the events of his reign 
than the development of art in his time ; on this they have shed 
new and valuable light. Between the pyramid and the tomb 
were erected six small funerary shrines above the tombs of 
certain priestesses of Hathor.the goddess of the place, who were 
also concubines of the king, and that of the queen, Aa.sheit 
fit seems very probable that these priestesses were all slain at 
"‘the death of the king, and accompanied him to the tomb to be 
with him in the next world. ■“ In the time of the 1st Dynasty, 
courtiers and slaves seem to have been killed, as we have seen, 
and buried with the kings; and the custom was at least occa- 
sionally carried out as late as the lime of Amenhelep il. 

The development of art JUlder. the Xlth Dynasty, on which 
the sculptures of this temple have sli.ed.„ considerable ligh t , i^ 
perhaps the most interesting characteristic of the dynasty. The 
fine Memphite art of the Vth and Vlth Dynasties had been 
not unsuccessfully imitated in Upper Egypt, but civil war 
had caused a woeful degeneration in the arts, and the Theban 
sculptors’ work of the beginning of the Xlth Dynasty is extra- 
ordinarily crude and barbarous ; ^ modelled relief has been 
forgotten, and both figures and hieroglyphs are badly sized, 
spaced, and drawn. But an enormous improvement is seen at 
the beginning of the reign of Neb-hapet-Ra, to which the shrines 
of the priestesses, which were completed before the temple as a 
whole, belong. -A remarkably high relief, adorned with brilliant 
' Cf. the stela of Ka-ur-Antef in the Biitish Museum (No. 1203). 
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colour, is characteristic of these shrines.^ The figures have still 
an awkward, archaic appearance, however, and this hardly 
vanishes in the later style of the leign, seen in the decoration 
of the temple-corridors, which otherwise again approaches the 
standaid of the Vth Dynasty. The portraits of the king and 
his queen are splendidly executed, and bear the same impress 
of truth as do those of the I Vth and Xllth Dynasties.® 

These sculptures have a personal interest usually lacking in 
the works of Egyptian art, since we piobably know the name of 
the gieat artist who carried them out. This was very probably 
a certain Mertisen, who lived in the reign of Neb-hapet-Ra. 
He tells us"”on his funerary stela, now in the Louvre, “ I was 
an artist skilled in my ait, I knew my art, how to represent 
the forms of going forth and returning, so that each limb may 
be in its proper place. I knew how the figure of a man should 
walk and the carriage of a woman ; the poising of the arm to 
biing the^hippopotajnus low, the going of the runner,” He 
also tells 'us that no man shared this knowledge with him but 
his eldest son Now since Mertisen and his son were the chief 
artists of their day, it is more than probable that they were 
employed to decorate their king’s^ fuper arv temple. 

When, theiefoic, the kings oD the Xlth Dynasty reunited 
the whole land under one sceptre, and the long reign of Neb- 
hapet-Ra Mentuhetep enabled the reconsohdation of the realm 
to be carried out by one hand, art began to revive, and just as 
to Neb-hapet-Ra must be attributed the lenascence of the 
Egyptian state under the hegemony of Thebes, so must the 
revival of art under the Xlth Dynasty be attributed to 
the Theban artist^X.hisjtime,j5erhaps to Mertisen_and^is son. 
They carried out in the lealm of art what their king had carried 
out in the political realm.® 

Neb-hapet-Ra was a warrior and warred against Libyans, 
Nubian, and Semites, the latter being called “Aamu” and 
(possibly) “ Rutenreru,” * later on to become familiar t® the 
Egyptians as the people of Ruten, or Syria. S» that he may 
have invaded Southern Palestine. 

^ Naville, Deir el-Bahan, Xlth Dyn. li. Pil, xi. ff. 

2 Ib7d. 1 . PI. xii. 

® Hail, JDetr el Sahan, Xlth Dyn. i. pp. 39-42. 

■* and not “Rutenn,” in the inscription [Den el-Bahatt, Xlth Dyn. i. Pi. 
XV. F.), the meaning of which is, howevei, doubtful. 
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Sankhkdia Mcntuhelep was no such figuie as his 

predecessor. His reign was solely distinguished by a great 
expedition to the Land of Punt, conducted by a military 
mandarin of the name of HemU Henu proceeded by the 
Hammamat road to the Red Sea coast at Kusci, and then, 
after great sacrifices had been held, proceeded on shipboard and 
sailed down the coast to Somaliland, returning eventually in 
safety to Koptos, whence he had set out, laden with the incense, 
gum, and myrrh which he had been sent to obtain, and with 
stone which had been quarried for the king in the Hammamat 
valley. The tradition of connection with Punt is kept up, and 
we seem to be reading an account of an expedition of the Vth 
or Vlth Dynasty once more : indeed it is improbable that 
much more than two or three hundred years had elapsed since 
Baurdad went to Pun.t,,and Una_and Herkhuf explored the 
regions of the Upper Nile.® But there is one point which 
differentiates Henu’s expedition from these of the earlier time. 
The older explorers often seem to have travelled overland from 
the Nubian Nile valley by way of Abyssinia to Punt; Henu, 
like Enenkhet before him,“ went to Kusr^r, and thence by sea. 
It looks as if the overland route was no longer safe for Egyptian 
caravans ; and the southern military expedition of Mentuhetep ll 
indicates that the peaceful relations of Egypt with her southeim 
neighbours in the days of Asesa had given way to a state of 
war and unrest, which compelled the Egyptian messengers to 
Punt to voyage thither by sea. Henceforward, even when 
Nubia was absolutely subject to Egypt, the sea-route remained 
the regular way to Punt, and Platshepsut's great expeditions 
followed in the steps of that of Sairkhkara. 

6. The Xllth Dynasty 

“The kings of the court of Itht tarn” — ^Amenemhat I his “Instructions” — ■ 
Energy of the kings and renewed prosperity of the land — The local princes — Then 
power curtailed by the latei kings of the dynasty 

The Xllth Dynasty, “the Kings of the Court of Itht-taui,” 
as the Turin Papyrus calls them, succeeded the Xlth with- 
out a break. It is very probable that Amenemhat i, the first 
king of the new dynasty, was the vizier of Sankhkara, and from 

* For the inscription of Henu see BrtEAsrisD, Ane. Ret. i. pp 208 ft. 

“ See p. 136. ^ See p. 137, n. 3, 
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his name (’'Amen at the head”) we may suppose that he was 
a Theban. His descendants, however, specially favoured the 
district between Memphis and the modern Fayyum, and there 
they established their court, in the fortress-palace of Itht-taui, 
the “ Controller of the Two Lands.” They were, however, 
nominally Thebans, and they venerated Amen as well as Sebek, 
the crocodile-god of the Fayyum. 

We are thoroughly well-informed as to the course of Egyptian 
history under the Xllth Dynasty. The names of the kings, as 
given by Manetho and by the older Egyptians themselves, with 
their regnal years, as far as they have been ascertained, are 
given below. The names on the Xlth Dynasty lists agree 
perfectly with those recorded on the contemporary monuments 
of the dynasty. 


Manetho, etc. 

Lists and Rlonuments. 

Year.? of Reigns 

Personal Name. 

Throne Name. 

approximately. 

Ammenemeb 

Amencmliat i 

Sehetep-ah-Ra 

30 (10 years co-regency 
with Bcmi.seiL l). 

Sesonkhosis [sic ; read 
Sesostna) 

Scnu&eit I 

Khepei-ka-Ra 

33 (3 years co-rogonry 
with Amenemhat n). 

Ammanemes 

Amenemhat n 

Nub-kau-Ra 

35 (5 years co-iegeney 
with SenusoiL ii). 

Sebostria , 

SentisciL II 

Kha-kheper-Ra 

28 (?) (8 (?) years co- 
regenoy with Senu- 
seit rrr). 

Lakhare.s («f ; read 
Khakhares) 

SeniiserL in 

lvlm-kau-K.a 

30 

AmTnere.? (LaniRris) . 

Amenemhat nr 

Ne-maal-Ra 

45 

AniTnenemes 

Amenemhat iv 

Maa-kheni'Ka 

9 

Skemiophris 

— 

Sebek-neferu-Ra 

4 


total number of years thus indicated for the Xlth 
Dynasty is 21(5, w hich is in practical agreement with the 213 of 
the Turin Papyrus. It must be remembered that the years of 
the kings as given above are approximate ; but they are certainly 
correct within five years either way.^ 

' In every ciise the years of co-regency with a pi edecessur are .subtracted from 
the total number of years in order to obtain the correct chronology ; but the Egyptians 
themselves rectoned Ihe years of a Icing from the beginning of hi.s co-regency to his 
death, although the veign."iofhib father and son, if associated with him in the kingdom, 
may have overlapped his very considerably. Ifanetho foigot the necessity of this 
process of .subtiaction, and added up the official yeais of the reign of each king in 
order to make up his bum total for the dynasty, with the lesult that his figure is in 
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Amenemhal’s accession was not accepted without a struggle. 
We know from a very curious papyrus book, regarded as a classic 
under the XVIIllh and XIXth Dynasties, which was apparently 
written by King Amenemhatl, the SbayuL or “Instructions” of 
the king to his son Senusert, that upon one occasion at least his 
life was attempted by conspirators within the palace, probably 
at the beginning of his reign.i 

The reigns of the kings of the dynasty were hailed by their 
contemporaries as marking a veritable renascence of the king- 
dom. The inscriptions of the time are full of references to the 
time of disunion which preceded them, compared with the 
present age of plenty and peace within the frontiers of Egypt 
of restoi'ed sanctuaries and widened borders. “Twice joyful 
are the gods,” says a hymn of praise addressed to the t-liird 
Senusert, "for thou hast established their offerings. Twice 

e.\'ccss of hie lealily by nearly thirly ycais, giving 245 intleid of the 216 which b 
appioximalely hio hue niunbei. The compiler of ihe Turin Tapyuis evidenUy did 
not make the same iniiitake as Manelho. The Manothoninn foims of the royal names 
aiD quite good lopioduotioii.s to IlieGieekoai. Amenomhat could hardly be transcribed 
othcivvise than as A/t/icrc;ir;s or A/ii/tavc^M)s. The aberrant fotm for Ameiiemhat in, 
AiJ./icpri!, is clearly due moiely lo a confusion, probably duo to Manotho himself, of the 
personal name Ameneuiliat with the tliione-namc No-maat-Ka, misread as Maat-n-Ra, 
whicli to a Gieuk in I’toleinaio days would have seemed to be pionounccd something 
like Mei/)7/(t) oi I\[e/ip);{t) ; the final -1 of a feminine woid like Maat being always 
dropped in the laler promuiciatioii of Egyptian. And it is evident, as we shall see, 
that Amenomhat ni is the "Moiiis” of Ilcvodolus and Diodorus. Manetho’s name 
for this king, Laniai'us, is an exact reproduction of the proper iirontinciation of the 
throne-name Ne-maat-Ra, as Nemarte-, the Egypti.m « is constantly in lalei limes 
tuined into/; thus the woid wis, tongue, becomes in Coptic las. “ Sice/aiunpfus ” 
is probably garbled by a copyist; but we can see that its original form was probably 
by no means a bad repiescntation of Sebek-neferu-lia, which a Ptolemaic Egyptian 
would piob.ably pronounce something like Sohwfrt-. perhaps Manotho oiiginally 
wiote *2ofc)'u0/3ir. Aaxaprjs has only lo be emended to Xaxaprjs or Xamp-ps as it 
obviously must, and we have the only possible Gicek reproduction of Khakaura at 
once. The replacing of the initial X by A was evidenUy made by a late copyist to 
whom euphonious Greek names were more familiar than the harsh consonantal com- 
binations of the ancient Egyptians, so that Xa^apijs seemed to him an impossibility; 
it must have been meant for Aaxaprjs, which one could pronounce ! So he altered it. 
Sea-ioiTTpis is, as Piof. Sethe has lately pointed out ( Uiitei-suchungeit, ii.), an attempt, 
nnich older than Manotho, to reproduce the sound of the original Sm-usert [Senwosret 
accoiding to the system of vocalization favoured by German Egyptologists), as the name 
commonly lead Usert-sen was probably really pi onounced. Manetho may not have 
consideied that this was the most coirectform possible, but as it was that conseciated 
by the authoiity of Plerodotus, he retained it. Seo-oTxucris (Seiuiseit i) is evidently a 
careless copyist’s mistake for Xea-oia-Tpis ; the name of the well-known king of the 
XXIInd Dynasty (Sheshonk) was in error substituted for the similar-looking 

SetroiiTT^jts, 

^ GRit'm’ii, A.X. xxxiv. pp. Silk 
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joyful are thy princes ; thou hast formed their boundaries. , . . 
Twice joyful is Egypt at thy strong arm; thou hast guarded 
the ancient order.” If the kings of the Xlth Dynasty, after 
reuniting the two lands, “ made them to live,” and “ increased 
their life," those of the Xllth also marked the renascence of 
the kingdom out of the slough of despair into which it had 
fallen during centuries of civil war in their nomes ; Amenemhat 
I is the “ Horus who renews the births” of the people {Vhem- 
viesut), Senusert I is the “life of the births” {Ankh-mesiit), 
Senusert II is the “ helmsman of the two lands ” [Semu-taid'). 
And from the evidence other than that of official titles we can 
see the living interest which these energetic monarchs took in 
their law and people. Amenemhat III added a whole province 
to Egypt by his reclamations in the Fayyhm, and it has been 
supposed that he regulated the flow of water in and out of Lake 
Moiris, which served to hold back part of the surplus of the high 
Nile and to allow it to flow out when the river was low. The 
regulation of the Nile-flood, the life of Egypt, was their constant 
care; as their frontiers advanced southwards into Nubia, Nilo- 
meters were established at which the height of the water was year 
by year carefully measured, and whence theimportant intelligence 
was transmitted to Egypt. The conquest and annexation of 
Northern Nubia, if it did not add a fertile province to Egypt, 
at least enabled the kings to carry out this great object, which 
seems to have been ever present in their minds, the careful 
watching and regulation of the Nile. Everywhere throughout 
(the land the boundaries which had been thrown down during 
the period of confusion were renewed, and it is probable that 
some sort of cadastral survey was at least partially carried out 
for this end. The frontiers of the Nomes were finally delimited, 
and the powers and status of the Nomarch princes carefully 
defined in relation to each other and to the royal authority. 
While retaining many tokens of the independence which they 
had gained during the decline of t h e central powe r at M emphis, 
they were now again brought into due subjection to the royal 
authority. , 

We gain a sufficient idea of the wealth and state of the 
local princes from the splendid tombs of the chiefs who are 
buried at Beni Hasan and el-Bersheh in Middle Egypt.^ The 

’ Newberiiv, Beni JHasan (Egypt Exploiation Fund Archceological Survey, 
l.'&'i‘2,-'^)fel-Bershek (1894). Prof. Meyer points out [Gesch, Alt,^ i. 2, p. 2i;o) that 
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princes were laid to rest in chambers at the bottom of pits 
which were sunk in the floors of the splendid halls of offering, 
the walls of which were covered with paintings depicting the 
life of their owners on earth, executed in the hope of securing 
for the dead similar well-being in the underworld. Of the art 
with which these paintings are executed we shall have occasion 
to speak later. Below them on the slopes of the tomb-hill were 
buried the officials and functionaries of their little courts, their 
stewards, physicians, and retainers of various ranks, each like 
his lord, with his own funerary state of great rectangular wooden 
coffins and the models of fellah servants and boatmen which 
were supposed to turn into ghostly ministrants in the under- 
world, and are so characteristic a feature of the burial customs 
of this period.^ 

But this wealth and state was not destined to last. It has 
been supposed, though the fact is not certain, that the powerful 
monarchs Senusert ill and Amenemhat III still further modified 
the position of the local princes, and laid the foundations of 
the bureaucratic local government which wc find in the time 
of the Empire. It is certain that splendid nobles of the type 
of the Khnumheteps of Beni Hasan and the Thutiheteps of 
el-Bevsheh are no longer met with during the second half of 
the Xllth Dynasty, and that then we find purely royal officials 
much more prominent than before. Gradually the royal power- 
had increased, largely by means of the king’s control of the 
local levies in war. The continuous wars of Senusert III in 
Nubia served to establish the control of the king over the bodies 
of his subjects, to the exclusion of that of their local chiefs. 
And we cannot imagine that so tremendous a despot as 
Amenemhat III seems to have been would have allowed local 
despots like the Khnumheteps and Amenis of Beni Hasan 
to exist. 

y. The Works of the Xllth Dynasty 

Temples — The Fayyum and Lake Moiris — The labyrinth at Hawara 

The power and wealth of the kings of the Xllth Dynasty 
is well exhibited in the magnificent buildings which they set up. 


this wealth and slate does not indicate independence ; it really testifies to the strength 
of the central royal power, which forbade private war, and enabled the monarchs to 
accumulate wealth instead of wasting their revenues in internecine conflict, 
t Garsta-ng, Burial Customs (lieni Ilasan), London, 1907, 
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To them the temples of Amen at Karnak, of Ra at Heliopolis, 
of Ubastet at Bubastis, of Min at Koptos, of Hershef at Hcra- 
klcopolis, not to speak of many others, owe the beginnings of 
the splendour which we know under the later Empire. Senusert I 
was a splendid temple-builder; by him were erected the first 
great obelisks in Egypt, in front of the temple of Heliopolis, 
and we pos.sess the account of the ceremonies which marked his 
founding of the temple of Karnak. Colossal statues of the 
kings adorned the newly erected fanes, and a large number 
of the colossi which now bear only the names of later monarchs 
were really erected by the kings of the Xllth Dynasty. 

The huge reclamation works carried out by Amenemhat III 
in the “ Lake-Province ” of the FayyCim, are a testimony to the 
energy of this dynasty. The interest of the kings was probably 
first drawn to this oasis-district by its proximity to their 
royal burgh or fortress-palace of Itht-taui. Possibly with the 
view of conciliating Herakleopolitan sentiment, or possibly on 
account of some family alliance with the descendants of the 
royal house of Herakleopolis, the earlier kings of the Xllth 
Dynasty not only devoted special attention to the temples of 
the erstwhile royal city, but actually transferred their residence 
from Thebes, where the headquarters of the XII Dynasty had 
been fixed, to a position midway between Memphis and 
Herakleopolis, and in close proximity to the Fayyrim. Thebes 
and Upper Egypt being thoroughly loyal to the royal house 
which was of Theban origin, and was doing so much for the 
Nubian frontier- territory, this position, which, as has been said, 
was admirably adapted to secure a general oversight «f the 
whole country, could be safely adopted as the royal head- 
quarters. The old Memphite tradition of burying the kings 
in pyramids in the neighbourhood of the necropolis of Memphis 
was also revived.^ 

The interest of the kings of the Xllth Dynasty in the 
neighbouring lake-province began with its founder, Amenem- 
hat I, who seems to have erected a temple at Shedit (Crocodi- 
lopolis). Senusert I is commemorated there by his tall 

1 Two of the pyramids of Lisht, that of Illahun and one at Dahshur, are the burial- 
places of Atnenemhat i, Senusert i, Senusert II, and Senusert III, respectively. 
Amenemhat ill was appropriately buried m the Fayyilin itself at Hawara. Illahun 
is situated at the Nile entrance to the valley which leads to the Fayydm ; Hawara at 
its 
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at Rcyig or Ebj'ig', not far off. 

__A,irrencmliat ill’s great work was, bc.sides the construction of 
a dyke at Illahun regulating the outflow from the lake, the 
reclamation by mcan.s of a great curved embankment of, 
according to Prof. Petrie’s estimate, about forty square miles 
of fertile territory to the north and east of Shedit. On the 
dam, at a point directly north of Shedit, the king placed as a 
memorial of the work, two colossal statutes of himself, each 
thirty-nine feet high, and each cut from a single block of 
white quartzite. These were mounted on a platform, and must 
have been seen far and wide across the lake ; the effect of the 
sun’s rays reflected from the glittering quartzite must have been 
remarkable.’- 

The famous Labyrinth at Hawara which amazed Herodotus 
so much, and is described by Diodorus, Strabo, and Pliny, was 
a great funerary temple erected by Amcnemhat III (Lamaris) 
in front of his pyramid at Hawara. Shining white stone, 
probably quartzite and alabaster-, was largely used in its con- 
struction, probably for facing blocks,® and this caused Pliny to 
describe its walls as of Parian marble. This fact, and the great 
number of its halls and corridors, caused the Greeks to compare 
it with the famous labyrinth of Minos at Knossos in Crete, and 
also, led no doubt by the king’s name “ Lamaris,” to transfer 
to it the Cretan appellation of “labyrinth.”® Its halls were 

’These colossi were seen by Ilcioclotus, who describes them (ii. 149), He 
speaks of them inacouralely (probably from lapse of mcinoiy), as standing in the 
middle of the lake. When they were destroyed is unknown ; the fragments aie now 
in the Ashmolean Museum. In Ilciodotus' day the lake, which he coiiectly calls 
"Molris” [Mui-uere, “gicat lake,” or JUii-ner, “great water”), was still Bavna 
l-iiya, for the ftitlher Ptolemaic reclamations for the benefit of the Macedonian 
veterans at Arsinoe, which reduced the lake to nearly the present dimensrons of the 
Biricet Kanrn, had not yet been made. ITe is, however, in error in assmnrng that it 
was x^VO'Tolijros naidp ukt-/!, or else was misled by the obvious human h.-mdiwoik of Ame- 
nemhat’s dike. Diodorus (1. 51, 52) transferred the name of the lake to the king, 
influenced no doubt by the fact that the prenomen of Amencmhat in, Ne-niaat-Ra 
(correctly given by Manetho as “Lamaris”), had been misread as “lVIaa(t)-n-Ra,” and 
helleniaed as “ Metres ” by Manetho, and “Marros” by Diodorus. Diodorus makes 
the mistake of supposing that “Moiris” (Amenemhat in) rfrrjj' tire lake, and copies 
Herodotus in saying that the wupa/ddes (platforms) with the statues were erected in 
the middle of it ; but his general account of the lake is better, and he emphasizes, 
which Herodotus does not, the connection of Morris with the lake as well as with the 
labyrinth, Strabo’s short account (xvri. 37) is good. 

^ Fine stone work is characteristic of the Xlth and Xllth Dynasties, and smaller 
work in white quartzite equally so. 

“ I have stiP-rrested ( /’ounuil of Hellenic Studies, xxv, ; “The Two Labyrinths ”) 
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decorated with representations of the various nomes of Egypt, 
a fact which has caused the attribution to the building of the 
character of a sort of state office or clearing-house for the 
affairs of the nomes, but there is no probability that this view is 
in any way correct ; the nomes were merely represented as 
ministering to the glory of King Lamaris or Moiris, and his gods, 

8. Foreign Relations 

The Red Sea and Punt — “ Tale of the Shipwrecked Sailoi Sinai — Palestine — 

The Aamu at Beni Hasan — Stoiy of Sanehat — Phoenicia — Gieccc — The Libyans 

For the building of these mighty works and for their 
decoration and furniture an extensive provision of fine stone, 
metal, and wood was necessary. Royal expeditions constantly 
visited the quarries of Syene and the Western Desert for 
granite, diorite, and amazon-stone, the mines of Sinai for mala- 
chite and turquoise, and the forests of Syria for wood ; while 
the unhappy Nubians were compelled by force to furnish the 
necessary gold. At the same time commercial relations with 
■the surrounding nations were much developed ; in exhange for 
the products of Egypt, Punt, Syria, and Greece sent to the 
Nile-land their most valuable commodities. 

The Hammamat road led still, as of old, to the port of 
Sauu (Kuser) and the " Holy Land ” which was on the way to 
Punt ; under Senusert li we hear that stelae on the figures of 
the king were set up in Ta-neter} and in the preceding reign 
an officer named Khentekhtai-uer returned in peace from 
Punt, his soldiers with him; his ships voyaged prosperously, 
anchoring at Sauu. Egyptian settlements existed along the 
coast south of Sauu : at Nehesit, “ the Negro-town," Ptolemy's 
Nechesia; Tep-Nekhebet, "the head” of the tutelary 
goddess of Southern Egypt, which is Berenike, and else- 
where. The voyage along this coast to Punt was the theme of 
many wonder-tales of adventure, one of which, the " Story of 
the Shipwrecked Sailor,” which dates to this period, reminds 
us of the tale of Sindbad. The hero of this romance set forth 


that the name “labyrinth” may have originated in some confusion with the name 
of its founder, Lamaris or Labaris (Ne-maat-Ra; see note i, above. Prof. J. L. 
Mye.es has lately made some interesting suggestions as to the plan of this building 
{Liverp. Ann., 1910, p. 134). 

1 In the Wady Gasus near Kuser. 
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in a ship 150 cubits long and 40 wide, with a hundred and 
fifty of the best sailors in the land of Egypt, who had seen 
heaven and earth and whose hearts were braver than those of 
lions. But the great ship was wrecked and only the teller of 
the tale was wafted safely to the shores of a mysterious isle, 
a sort of Aeaea or Hy-Brasail, whereon dwelt a gigantic serpent, 
who was 30 cubits long and whose beard exceeded 2 cubits ; 
his body was encrusted with gold and his colour appeared 
like that of real lapis. “ He uprose before me and opened 
his mouth ; and while I prostrated myself before him, he said 
to me ‘ What hath brought thee, little one, what hath brought 
thee?’” Then he carried the sailor in his mouth to his dwelling 
without hurting him, and commanded him to tell his tale, which 
he did, and to which the serpent, commiserating him, replied 
that he need fear nothing, for after four moirths he would 
return safely to Egypt, while after his departure the island 
would be changed into waves.^ 

So the frankincense and myrrh of Punt, as well as the fine 
granites and beautiful green felspar (amazon-stone) of the 
Eastern Desert, were brought through half-mythical dangers by 
the king’s officers to the royal court. The turquoise and the 
copper of Sinai also needed capable caravan-leaders and bold 
"soldiers who would bear great hardships to bear them back to 
their master. 

A new mining-centre was established at the Sarabit-al- 
Khadim, and the works in the Wadi Maghtlra were prosecuted 
with success. An inscription of an official named Hem-uer 
gives some idea of the trials and disappointments of the mining 
captains among the arid rocks and deserts of Sinai. Hem-uer 
was unsuccessful in his search for the turquoise and copper 
which he was sent to obtain, and his men threatened to desert. 
In despair he invoked the aid of the goddess of the mines, 
Hathor-Mafek, and she aided him. “The desert burned like 
summer,” he says, “ the mountain seemed on fire, and the vein 
exhausted ; the overseer questioned the miners, and the skilled 
workers who knew the mine replied : ‘ There is turquoise to all 

^Probably this tale of the hospitable and kindly dragon, a more amiable 
Egyptian Calypso, is one of the most naive and delightful of all the Egyptian 
stories ■which have come down to ns, and will serve to show the leader that ancient 
Egyptian liteiature is no myth. (The tale will be found in Weigali,, The Tjeasmy^ 
of Ancimt Eoypi'. London, IQIi ; cf, Maspero, Contes Popiilaiies, pp. 
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eternity in the mountain.' And at that moment the vein 
appeared.” ^ Amenemhat III sent many expeditions to Sinai. 

The “land flowing with milk and honey” which lay beyond 
the desert of Suez as yet tempted no Egyptian king to per- 
manent conquest. Already in the time of the Vth and Vlth 
Dynasties warlike expeditions had reached Southern Palestine, 
sent in reprisal for marauding attacks on the Delta. But they 
were never followed up : the climatic conditions of Palestine 
were strange, and the land itself probably seemed uncanny to 
the Egyptians, nor were its products sufficiently valuable to 
attract the cupidity of the Egyptian kings. Also, the Rutenu, 
the settled and civilized Semites who lived north of the Aamu, 
the pastoral nomads of the Negeb and Southern Judroa, were 
formidable in war; occasionally their attacks had to be guarded 
against. In the reign of Senusert HI we find that a place 
named Sekmekem, or Sekmem,^ probably some South Palestin- 
ian land, had allied itself with the “Vile Rutenu,” with the result 
that an expedition was sent against it, in which an officer 
named Khusebek look part. He tells us of the war and 
destruction of the treacherous Sekmekem on his tombstone, 
which was found at Abydos. No further advance is chronicled, 
nor any more war with the Rutenu, who continued to live their 
own civilized life in their “ fenced ” towns, deriving their 
civilization chiefly from distant Babylon, and owing but little 
to the neighbouring Egypt, in spite of a regular commercial 
connexion with her, which is proved by the fairly common 
discoveries of Egyptian weapons and scarab-seals of the Xllth 
Dynasty in Palestine.* A peaceful commerce was carried on 
by caravans of nomad or half-nomad Beduins, who found it 

' “ The desert burned like summer, and the mountain seemed on fire.” Even 
to an Egyptian, used year by year to the heat of an Egyptian summer, Sinai seemed 
to burn like file. The fact that the month Phanienoth, in ■which this insciiption is 
dated, fell in the summer, points to about 2000 n.c. as the date of tlie expedition. 
This IS, as has already been mentioned (p. 35), an impoitant indication of the dale 
of the Xllth Dynasty. 

^ Prof. E. Meyek’s identification of Sekmekem or Sekmpm with the Biblical 
Shecheni[im] seems very hazardous, though we may allow that the word is a Semitic 
plural form. 

* Recent excavations (c-.y. at Lachish, Gezer, and Bethshemesh) have levealcd 
traces of the early culture of Palestine, but there is not yet enough maleiial to give 
us any good idea of Canaan at the time of the XHth Dynasty or precise infoima- 
tion as to its relations with Egypt. All we know is that the Canaanites had long 
been civilized, and had long passed the piimitive tioglodytic state of culture which 
is revealed by the oldest strata (see p. i8v). 
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proiilablc to bnuy Lhoir products and those of the l<.uteau into 
Egypt and to sell them at the courts of the nome princes; the 
nomarch Khnuinhctcp in the reign of Senusert li records in 
his tomb at Beni Hasan the arrival in his nome of thirty-seven 
men and women of the “ Aamu under a liijz-khaskliut or 
“ desert-chief’ named Abesha (Abishu'a), who brought him the 
green-eye paint of antimony {lucstjamut, Ar. which the 

Egyptians so much loved, and other products of their land. 
We have here a picture on a small scale of the way in which 
the forefathers of the Israelites journeyed into the land of 
Goshen.^ 

A remarkable picture of the life of the Beduin tribes of 
Southern Palestine is given in the autobiography of Sanehat or 
Sintihe,^ a scion of the Egyptian royal house, in fact probably a 
younger son of Amenemhat I, who fled alone from Egypt on the 
announcement of the death of that king, possibly from fear lest 
he should be maltreated by the new monarch, Senusert I. lie 
fled by sea to Byblos (already an important city), and thence to 
the land of Kedmc in Syria. Here he was well received by a 
chief named Ammuanshi (the name is characteristic of the 
time; cf, the probably nearly contemporary Babylonian king 
Ammizaduga ■*), and, after a victorious single combat, after the 
manner of David and Goliath, with a hostile champion, he 
married the chief’.s daughter, and eventually succeeded to his 
possessions. But iu his old age he desired to end his days in 
Egypt, and besought permission to return. King Senusert 
answered with a gracious rescript, promising him his favour in life 
and a splendid burial : “ then,” he writes, “ they shall give thee 
bandages from the hand of Tait* on the night of anointing with 
the oil of embalming. They shall follow thy funeral, and go to 
the tomb on the day of burial, which shall be in a gilded coffin, 
the head painted with blue. Thou shall be placed upon the bier, 
and oxen shall draw thee along, the singers shall go before 
thee, and they shall dance thy funeral dance. The women 
crouching at the false-door of thy stele shall chant loudly the 

1 Newberry, Bmi Hasan, i. PI. xxviii. 

® MAsrERO, CMites, pp. 87 ff. ; Ihe latest ciitical woik on the subject of this papyrus 
is that of Ml. Alan GardineR (in Itu. Trav., igioff,). 

3 P. 198. 

' Tail was the goddess of embalming. It should be noted that at this time the 
Kgyptians did not embalm so elaborately as m later days -. the body seems often to 
have been htUe more n tided, and is, usually found skeletonized. 
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prayers for funeral-offerings ; they shall slay victims for thee 
at the door of thy pit ; and thy stela of white limestone shall be 
set up among those of the royal children. Thou shalt not die 
in a strange land, nor be buried by the Aamu ; thou shalt not 
be laid in a sheepskin : all people shall smite the earth and 
lament over thy body as thou goest to the tomb.” 

On his return the king received him with open arms, and 
the princesses, placing collars of state about their necks, 
and each taking a wand of ceremony in one hand and a 
sistrum in the other, danced the solemn Hathor dance before 
the king, praising him for his loving-kindness to Sanehat. 
Then the returned wanderer passed out of the palace hand in 
hand with the royal children to the house which had been 
prepared for him. His foreign clothes were taken away from 
him, and his head was shaved as an Egyptian’s should be; he 
dressed in fine linen, was anointed with the finest oil, and once 
more slept on a bedstead like a civilized being, instead of on 
the sand like a barbarian. The king had a magnificent tomb 
made for him, and he ends his story with the hope that he may 
ever continue in the royal favour. 

Highly interesting in this story is the contrast between the 
civilization of the Egyptians and the comparative barbarism of 
the Beduins, which is well brought out in the matter of funeral 
rites. As a matter of fact, the elaboration and complexity of 
the Egyptian funeral customs was one of the great points of 
difference between the culture of Egypt and that of the Semites, 
and no doubt to the Egyptian seemed conclusive proof of his 
higher civilization and a mark of his distinction from the 
surrounding barbarians. 

There is little doubt that relations were also already main- 
tained by sea with the Phoenician cities. We do not know 
when the Semitic migration took place that brought the 
Phoenicians to the Mediterranean coast, but it is very probable 
that it is to be placed much farther back in time than it 
usually has been ; and we need not doubt that the chief 
Phoenician city-states were already in existence at the time of 
the Egyptian Xllth Dynasty Byblos was connected in a very 

* The hadition, preseived by Ileiodotns (i. i, and vii. 89), lhaf the Phoenicians 
weie emigiants from the Persian gulf is not impossible, and may be connected with 
the Hebrew tradition of I heir own Babylonian origin. The Phoenicians may 
orieinally have come from the coast of el-Hasa, bnl probably very many centuries 
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curious way with the myths of the Egyptian Delta ; part of the 
dismembered body of Osiris after his murder by Set was said to 
have been washed up there in a great chest, and Isis journeyed 
thither to reclaim it. This points to a connection by sea 
between the Delta and Phoenicia in the very earliest period.^ 
Under the Vlth Dynasty the city was well known to the 
Egyptians by the name of Kabun or Kapun, an evidently very 
ancient modification of its Semitic name Gebal, It is probable 
that the ships, called Kabuniilt or “ Byblos-farers,” which sailed 
from the Nile thither, were Phoenician rather than Egyptian.^ 
Of the relations that existed between Egypt and Greece at 
this time we have already spoken.® 

The inhabitants of the coast of Libya, then in all prob- 
ability less arid than now and more able to sustain a large 
population, were certainly connected somewhat closely with 
the Aegeans, and such Greek legends as that of Athene 
Tritogeneia may point to very ancient relations with Libya. 
To the Egyptians the Libyans had much the same unsavoury 
reputation as their friends the Hanebu.'* They were always, 
throughout history, trying to set their feet within the charmed 
circle of the Delta, and .shave in its wealth. We hear of wars 
with them as early as the clays of the Illrd Dynasty, and the 
Egyptians seem to have been no more tolerant of these 
pushing poor relations of theirs in the time of the Xllth 
Dynasty than they had been then. Senusert I was engaged 


before the time of the Xlltli Dyiiiisty. The tiadition given by Herodotus (ii. 44) 
that Tyre and its temple of Melkaith had been founded 2300 years before his trme 
(i.i. about 2730 n.c.), may have some truth in it, but it is impossible to accept it as it 
stands. 

' See pp. Sg, ga. 

“ Sktiie, /i'.i;.xlv.(igo8),pp. yCT. Prof. Sethe has recently revived the idea that the 
trame Fenkhii, used for Asiatics by the Egyptiairs frorrr very early times (it occurs 
under the Vth Dynasty at Abvrsrr), was an Egyptian tiairscript of the origiiral of the 
Greek tpolvi^, and that therefore the Feukhu were the Phoenicians {A.Z, xlv. pp. 84, 
140). But, as I have pointed out mRec. Trav. xxxrv. (igi2), p. 35, this is impossibles 
because the Greek ip was originally p-/i, not /, so that 0o£inj, if not a Greek word 
(as seems most probable, = “rcd”)i must have been derived from an original beginning 
J:-k, which could not be transcribed in Egyplran as J. Therefore Fenkhti cannot 
= If the Egyptiair word were “Pehenekhu” it would be quite a different 

matter. Besides, we have no proof that the Phoenicians called themselves anything 
hut ‘ ' Cariaanites ”. 

® See p. 36. An important discovery of Kamaiais ware in a Xllth Dynasty 
tomb at Abydos was made by Prof. Garslang in 1907 (Plate HI. l). 

^ P. 35, above. 
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upon a Libyan expedition at the very time of the death of his 
father. 

9. The Nubian Wars 

Conquest of Nubia — Scmiserl ni . fiontiei fixed above Wadi Haifa — Semncli 
inscuplion 

The warlike energy of the ykings of the Xlflh Dynasty was 
chiefly directed towards the prosecution of the feud with the 
Nubians, which had began under the preceding dynasty.^ The 
chief motive which inspired them to this war of conquest seems 
to have been a higher one than mere desire of revenge or 
domination, namely, the wish to control the Nile more 
effectually, and to be able to foresee more accurately the prob- 
able height of the yearly inundation on which the prosperity 
of Egypt depends. The kings of this dynasty seem to have 
regarded the regulation of the great river as the highest duty of 
a ruler of Egypt, as in truth it is. Bound up with this, however, 
there was also a lower motive ; the desire to acquire instant 
prosperity and wealth by the acquisition of the gold with 
which the Wadi 'Alaki and other Nubian desert valleys were full. 

Amcnemhat i tells us in his “ Instructions ” to his son, 
already referred to, that he overthrew the Wd%vai and 
Matjaiu. The Wawat were the most important tribe of 
Northern Nubia. And on a rock near Korosko we read the 
laconic record ; “ In the 29th year of Schetepabra, living for 
ever, they came to overthrow Wawat.” Senusert I invaded 
Nubia in the eighteenth and forty-third years of his reign. He 
was probably the first Egyptian monarch to march south of 
Wadi Haifa, as in his second expedition (the first he did not 
accompany in person) he reached the land of Kush (Ethiopia), 
now first mentioned in history. 

Under his two successors we hear only of gold-seeking 
expeditions. But Senusert iii was a fighter. His eighth, 
sixteenth, and nineteenth years were marked by military 
expeditions which finally riveted the Egyptian yoke on the 
necks of the Nubians. The king prepared his way before him 
by renewing the canal, originally dating from the time of the 
Vlth Dynasty,® by which the First Cataract was avoided.® 

' P. 146, above. 2 Bodgk, Hist. Eg. iii. 35. 

® This canal, “the excellent way of Khakaiua,” was renewed under the XVIlIth 
Dynasty, and Tholhmes ni issued the standirn- older that it was to be maintained 
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The king finally established the conquest by building, 
on the hills on each side of the river about thirty miles above 
the Second Cataract, the two fortresses of Semneh (Eg. Sanitim, 
Gr. Sammind) and Kummeh (Eg. Kummi), which remained 
important throughout Egyptian history, and the ruins of which 
are still remarkable. At Semneh was set up a boundary-stone 
with the following inscription : “ This is the Southern Frontier, 
fixed in the eighth year of His Majesty King Khakaura, living 
for ever, No negro is permitted to pass this boundary north- 
ward, either on foot or by boat, nor any cattle, oxen, goats, or 
sheep belonging to negroes, except when a negro comes to 
trade in the land of Akin, or on any business whatsoever; then 
let him be well treated. But no boat of the negroes is to be 
allowed to pass I;Ieh northward for ever.” The benevolent feel- 
ings of the king seem to have evaporated eight years later, after 
his second expedition, for a great stela set up then at Semneh 
contains the following inscription: “Year i6, third month of 
Feret, His Majesty fixed the frontier of the South at Heh, I 
made my boundary, for I advanced upstream beyond my fore- 
fathers ; I added much thereto, (namely) what was ordained by 
me. For I am king, and I say it and I do it. What lay in my 
heart was brought to pass by my hand, I am vigorous in 
seizing, powerful in succeeding, never resting; one in whose 
heart there is a word which is unknown to the weak, one who 
arises against mercy ; never showing mercy to the enemy who 
attacks him, but attacking him who attacks him ; silent to 
the silent, but answering a word according to the circumstances. 
For to take no notice of a violent attack is to strengthen the 
heart of the enemy. Vigour is valiant, but cowardice is vile. 
He is a coward who is vanquished on his own frontier, since 
the negro will fall prostrate at a word: answer him, and he 
retreats ; if one is vigorous with him, he turns his back, retiring 
even when on the way to attack. Behold ! these people have 
nothing terrible about them ; they are feeble and insignificant ; 
they have buttocks for hearts! I have seen it. even I, the 
Majesty ; it is no lie ! I have seized their women ; I have 
carried off their folk. I marched to their wells, I took their 
cattle, I destroyed their seed-corn, I set fire to it. By my life 
and my father’s, I speak truth! There is no possibility of 

henceforth by the Cataract boatmen ; but it afterwards fell into desuetude, and has 
now disappeared. 

II 
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gainsaying what comcth fotUi from my mouth! And, moie- 
over, evciy son of mine who shall have pieseived this fiontiei 
which my Majesty hath made is indeed my son and boin of 
my Majesty, veiily a son who avengeth his father and pic- 
sciveth the boundary of him who begat him. But he who shall 
have abandoned it, he who shall not have fought for it, behold ! 
he is no son of mine, he is none born of me. Behold me I 
Behold, moreover, my Majesty hath set up an image of my 
Majesty upon this frontiei which my Majesty makes, not from 
a desiie that ye should worship it, but fiom a desire that ye 
should fight for it ' ” ^ 

This leally extraoidinary insciiption is one of the most 
icmaikable monuments of Egyptian liteiatme that have 
suivived. It gives us a good idea of the vigoui of the king. 
In some ways it conveys the impression of being a manifesto 
directed against the peaceful and piobably somewhat weak 
methods of the two pieceding leigns in dealing with the 
Nubians; and the half-sarcastic manner in which the king 
exhoits his subjects not to be afiaid of barbaiians, and to 
fight for his image, not merely to worship it, is highly curious. 
And when we remember that it was to this dynasty that the 
legendary Sesostiis was assigned by Manetho, wc also 
lemembci the stelae which tire great conqucior was said to 
have set up in vaiious paits of the woild, the inscriptions of 
which, as dcscubcd by Heiodotus and Diodoius, remind us 
oddly of the phraseology of this stele of Senusert in.* 

Nubian expeditions were not necessary in the reign of 
Ainenerahat in. His piedecessor had done his work well. 
The great king spent his reign in the piosecution of his vast 
works of public utility and royal splendour. 

lo Amcnemhat m and the Art of the Xllth Dynasty 

Naturalism in art — Tomb of Ameni — Small art • jewellery of Bahshur — Great 
ait portrait statues — The statues of Amenemhat in 

Amenemhat 111 was a monarch of whom we would fain 
know more than we do Ilis building was magnificent, and 

^ Text m Lebsius, Denkmaeler, n. 136, 1. 

® It 15 m fact by no means improbable that Manetho, knowing the name Khakhares 
to be certainly that of Senusert in, was induced to confine to Senusert I and II the 
name and renou n of Sesostris which by rmht belono-ed to Khakaura as well. 
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in his time Egyptian art reached for a biief space a degree 
of naturalism which it was not to know again till the time of 
the heretic Akhenaten, and of power which it never again 
attained. The aitistic development begun by the sculptors 
of Neb-hapet-Ra Mentuhetep continued under the kings of the 
Xllth Dynasty, in whose days Egyptian art may be said 
to have in most respects reached its apogee. The taste of 
the artists of the Xllth Dynasty was admirable. They 
weie Japanese in their sense of fitness and their delicacy; 
Gieek in their feeling for balance and pioportion. The best 
work of the XVIIIth Dynasty is vulgar by the side of that 
of the Xllth. The tomb of Ameni at Beni Hasan is a 
revelation to those whose knowledge of Egyptian art is derived 
chiefly from the gigantic abominations of Karnak or Abu 
Simbel. Nothing so fine as the perfectly-proportioned tomb- 
hall of Ameni, with its beautiful pillars, was ever excavated in 
an Egyptian cliff in later days. And the naturalism of the 
multitudinous groups of wrestling men which are painted on 
the walls around the entrance to the inner chamber ^ is paralleled 
only by that of the Greek vase-paintings of the best period : 
the decoration of this wall, with its contending figures painted, 
where in later days only stiff and formal rows of hieroglyphics 
would have been permitted, and with its stately geometric 
frame-design, reminds us of nothing so much as of the decora- 
tion of a Clazomenian sarcophagus. Nor are other tombs of 
this period far behind it in beauty. The smaller art of the 
time shews the same unparelleled excellence. The ivories, the 
scarabs, and the goldsmith’s work are unrivalled. Nothing 
like the gold pectorals, and other objects, inlaid with fine, 
stones, of the time of Senusert III which were found at Da- 
shur,® was ever made in later times in Egypt. And the great 
reliefs and statues of the kings, though their bodies are formal 
and represented in accordance with the convention fixed under 
the Pyramid-builders, shew us portraits of a power which the 
artists of the IVth Dynasty cannot rival. The fidelity of these 
portraits we cannot question. The sculptor who depicted King 
Mentuhetep at Ddr el-Bahri set the example, and his successors 
who shew us the faces of Senusert I at Koptos,® and of Senusert ill 

^ Nkwbbrey, Beni Hasan, i. PU. xiv.-xvi. I illustrate (Plate X. 3) tomb IJ, ^ 

> De Morgan, Legrain, and JfiquiEE, Fauilles di Dahchmr, ^ PU. xv. ft 

* Petrie, Koptos, PI. lx. 
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in the series of statues from Dcr el-Bahri/ followed and sur- 
passed him. At Dcr el-Bahri the great Sesostris is shewn in 
different figures representing him at different periods of his 
life, from a young to an old man, and two red granite heads 
from Abydos^ and Karnak* confirm their portraits of the 
monarch in old age. It is a remarkable face, but not so 
remarkable as that of Amenemhat ili, whose physiognomy was 
peculiar,^ We have an extraordinary portrait of this king’s time 
apparently, in a weird figure, hung with extraordinary magical 
ornaments, which shews a king’s head crowned with a massive 
wig of unique fashion. This was found at Tanis.® The 
strange group of Nile-gods, heavy-haired and bearing offerings 
of fish, which comes from the same place, also owes its origin 
to the same school of sculpture.*' So apparently do the 
remarkable sphinxes of Tanis, which for long were regarded, 
from their remarkable faces, as works of the Hyksos. In them 
the leonine characteristics of the sphinx are emphasized in a 
very novel way.^ 

Why the king bade himself and his gods to be represented 
thus strangely we do not know. It was an aberration from the 
conventional canons only once paralleled in later days, and that 
by a king who was half mad and wholly a heretic, in religion as 
well as art, Akhenaten. We cannot assume any religious 
heresy in Lamaris, but that he was a monarch of original and 
powerful mind is obvious.® 


' Plate XI. ; Naville and Hali., Deir d-Bahari : Xlth Dyn. i. PI. xix. ; ill. 
c1i, ill. 

^ Petrie, Abydos, i. PI. Iv. 6, 7. 

® Discovered by M, Legrain. recently. 

^ The best portrait of him is the small statue in the Golenischeff Collection, of 
which there is a cast in the British Museum (No. 688). 

° Cairo Museum. ® Hid. 

’’ The portrait on these sphinxes is a strongly marked face, which is, judging 
from the Golenischeff statue, perhaps that of Amenemhat III. (Golenischeff, 
Bee. Trav. xv. pp, i3iff.). The two great heads found by Naville at Bubastis 
[Siiiastis, Pll. X. xi,), which are now in the Museums of London and Cairo, were 
also formerly thought to be Hyksos, and were ascribed to Khian. It is not 
impossible that they also may really represent Amenemhat iii. 

8 To him we probably owe the Gieat Sphinx of Giza, and the simple, 
uninscribed and undecorated “ Temple of the Sphinx ” at its foot. The equally 
inscriptionless Temple of Dimeh in the Fayyfim may also with probability be 
assigned to him. These two remarkable alterations from the usual Egyptian style 
of temple are, if they are his, further testimony to the original character of his mind 
(see Hall, f.ff.S. xxv. p. 316). 
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II. The Xlllth Dynasty and the Hyksos Invasion 

The Xlllth Dynasty : the Sebek-worshippers and the Thebans — The Antefs of 
Thebes — Nehesi and the Hyksos — Egypt and the East — Cnltnre of the Middle 
Kingdom 

His reign marks the apogee of the Middle Kingdom. His 
successors/ Amenemhat IV and the queen Sebekneferura 
(Skemiophris), were of no account, and their successors of the 
Xlllth Dynasty are little more than a series of names marking 
a swiftly accelerating path of degeneration. All were devoted 
worshippers of the crocodile-god Sebek, whose name they bore, 
usually in the compound Sebekhetep. It would seem that from 
the first there was a division in the kingdom, Thebes being 
held by a dynasty of Thebans, of whom some bore the name 
Mentuhetep, and one that of Senusert (iv) ; while in the north, 
no doubt at Itht-taui, ruled the descendants of the Xllth 
Dynasty, Khu-taui-Ra Ugafa, Sekhem-ka-Ra Amenemhat- 
senbef, Sankhabra Ameni-Antef-Amencmhat, and twelve others. 
We only know of the Thebans from recent discoveries by 
M. Legrain of their statues at Karnak, and evidently they 
were not recognized as legitimate, since they are not mentioned 
in the Turin Papyrus, which only gives Khu-taui-Ra and his 
fourteen ephemeral successors,^ till we come to Sekhem-khu- 
taui-Ra Sebekhetep (l), who certainly ruled over the whole 
country from Bubaslis to Semneh in Nubia. Then we meet 
with two Thebans named Sebekemsaf, also not mentioned in 
the Turin Papyrus, but important monarchs in their time. 


* The ephemeral King Auabta Hoi, who was buried at Dashur, next to the second 
pyramid of Amenemhat ill, was probably a co-regent who died young, with either 
Senusert iii or Amenemhat iii. This beautiful naked statue of wood, found in his 
tomb, is in the Cairo Museum (De Mokgau and Legrain, Fmtillts ds DaheJiour, 
Pll. xxxiii.-xxxv. ). 

^ To the Thebans, eontemporary with them, we may perhaps assign the kings 
Senbmaiu, Dedneferra Dedumes, Sekhaura Mentuhetep, Sekhem-ualj-ka-Ra Rahetep, 
Sekhem-nefer-khau-Ra Upuatemsaf, Sekhem-khu-taui-Ra Pentien, and Sekhem- 
nekht-em-Tj'emet, whose scanty monuments have been found in Upper Egypt, 
those of the first three only at Gebelein and Deit el-Eahari, while the others are 
fiiraf Their prenoniens are distinctly Uppei Egyptian and Theban in 

character, that of Sckhem-nekht-em-Tj‘cmet (‘•rower-strong-in-the-Thcbald”) 
especially so, while Upuatemsaf is a name th.it belongs to Siut. None of them 
aie mentioned in the Turin Papyrus. I think that this theory, which I put 
forward with diffidence, of a division of the kingdom at the beginning of 
the Xinth Dynasty and during the greater part of its duration, best explains the 
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They ruled and were buried at Thebes/ and probably did 
not control the north, as contemporory with them must be 
two or three names in the Turin Papyrus, notably that of 
Ra-smenkh-ka Mevmeshau, who set up statues of himself at 
Tanis/ Then came a group of legitimate monarchs, mentioned 
in the Turin Papyrus, who ruled the whole land ; Sekhem-suatj- 
taui"Ra Scbeklietep ll, and the two brothers Neferhetep and 
Khanefcrra Sebekhetep III. The monuments of the latter are 
found from Tanis in the north to the island of Arko in 
Nubia, ^ so he probably advanced the southern boundary beyond 
the limit fixed by Senusert ni. The succession of these princes 
passed in the female line; the father of Neferhetep and 
Sebekhetep III was a simple priest named Haankhef, but his 
mother Kemi was no doubt a daughter of Sebekhetep XI ; his 
mother Auhetabu, however, as well as, apparently, his father 
Mentuhetep, were of non-royal birth,’^ so that he probably 
owed his throne to adoption. 

Sebekhetep III was the last powerful monarch of the 
Middle Kingdom. Plis successors were ephemeral kings, only 
known to us from scarabs and the Turin Papyrus; Thebes was 
apparently independent again under princes who bore the name 
of Antef,® and the Delta was ruled by chiefs who bore allegiance 

’ The tomb of SeboUemsaf ir and that of his queen Nubkhns were visited by the 
royal inspectors of the Theban necropolis under the XXth Dynasty (see p. 392), and 
found violated. The chionological position of the Sebeketnsafs seems to be settled 
by inscription.s at El Kab (Piei'ER, Die Konige zwischm dem Mittkien and Netten 
Reich, pp. 2 ff,). I cannot agiee with Pi of. MEStCR \Nachlrcige zur aggpt. Chronologit, 
p. 32) that Pieper is altogether wrong in associating the Sebekemsafs with the 
Antefs of the XVIlLh Dynasty (see p. 220), following Newberry {P.S.B.A. 
xxiv. 38511.), since Pi of. Newberry is no doubt right in placing the Antefs very 
near the Sebekemsafs in time, though the princess Sebekeinsaf whom Nub-kheper- 
Ra Antef married (p. 222) can hardly have been a daughter of Sebekemsaf ii : here 
no doubt Meyer is right. Sebekemsaf i has left several monuments, notably a slatue 
in the British Museum (No, 871), 

^Photograph in Petrie, Hist. Eg. i. p. 210 (Fig. 119). Plis name need not 
mean that he was actually a general of soldiers (tnermeshau) : the name may have 
been given to him at birth. 

^ I see no reason to suppose that the slatue of Sebekhetep ill was transported to 
Arko in later times, perhaps by the Ethiopians, as has been suggested. 

“'We know the genealogy of Auhetabu and her family from a stele discovered by 
Prof. Petrie at Abydos {Adydes, iii. p. 4S, PI. xiii,). 

“These kings, of whom there aie four, weie formerly assigned to the Xlth 
Dynasty, but Steindorff has shewn that they belong to the period of the Xlllth- 
XVIIlh Dynasty (see p. 220, 11. i). Foi various aichaeological reasons we must place 
them not very long after the Sebekemsafs, and not very long before the Sekenentas 
(p. 222). One of them, Nuh-khepev-Ka Antef, was certainly an adversary of the 
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to foreign conquerors from Palestine, the famous Hyksos, who 
now first appear in our history. The Antefs are, as usual, not 
mentioned in the Turin Papyrus, but the Delta chiefs are, and 
one of them, Nehesi (“the Negro”) is also known from a 
monument on which he worships the god Set or Sutekh, the 
tutelary deity of the Plyksos, so that he was, apparently, their 
vassal.^ These subjects of the Hyksos are apparently the 
XIVth (Xolte) dynasty of Manetho. 

So the kingdom of the Amenemhats and Senuserts came to 
its end, in degeneration,^ division, and barbarian conquest. 
The Asiatic conquest is the central climacteric of Egyptian 
history. With it direct relations were for the first time 
established between Egypt and the Asiatic world. Plitherto 
the civilizations of Babylonia and Egypt had pursued their own 
ways independently, having hardly ever come into any contact 
with each other, so far as we know, since history first began in 
the Nilc-valley. It is therefore possible to treat the story of 
Babylonian culture up to the end of Khammurabi’s dynasty 
and Egyptian history up to the Hyksos conquest entirely 
independently of each other. But with the beginning of the 
second millennium B.C. this is no longer possible. Egypt has 
been brought into forcible contact with the civilized Asiatics, 
and henceforward she remains in close contact with them, for 
her weal or her woe, throughout her history. 

But, while Egyptian civilization after the expulsion of the 
Hyksos and the conquest of Western Asia was in many ways 
very different from that of the preceding age of isolation, the 
culture of the Middle Empire differed very little from that of 
the Old Kingdom, as established at the close of the Archaic 
Period, the end of the Illrd Dynasty; the mere transference of 
the centre of gravity from Memphis to Thebes altered Egyptian 
civilization very little. The modifications which differentiate 
the Egypt of the Xllth Dynasty from that of the IVth arc 
merely the effects of time, and in the culture of the Vlth Dynasty 

Hyksos (p, 220). They ruled and were buried at Thebes, and the cofTin!, of three 
of them have been found; one is in the British Museum (No. 665a), which also 
possesses a “pytamidion” with the name of this king, Seshes-up-maat-Ra Antef- 0 
(No. 578). 

' Meyer, Nachirage, p. 34. 

® This degeneration is well seen in the ail of the Xlllth Dynasty, which lost all 
the vigour and spontaneity of the Xllth. Tlie royal statues, for instance, became 
poor, hard, and dry in the treatment, and characteristically elongated in form. 
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wc see the transition in progress ; here we find something which 
we have met with under the IVth Dynasty, but do not find 
under the Xllth, there something which we have not met with 
before, but which we shall find usual under the Xllth. 


T2. The Cimlization of the Old and Middle Kingdoms 

Alt — Religion: use of Amen of Thebes — Osiris and IChontamentuwFuneraiy 
customs — Political development 

It is therefore difficult to compare the civilization of the 
Middle Kingdom as a whole with that of the Old Kingdom. 
We might compare the art of the two periods, for art always 
followed royal fortunes. Under powerful kings it grew and 
flourished, under weak kings and amid the internecine conflict 
of warring nobles it languished and withered. So the fine art 
of the Pyramid-builders degenerated at the end of the Vlth 
Dynasty into the grotesque caricatures of the beginning of 
the XI th, out of which, however, from the time of the great 
Neb-hapet-Ra Menluhetep, developed again the splendid artistic 
triumphs of the. Xllth Dynasty. 

Religion, like art, followed the fortunes of the monarchy, for 
the religion of the Middle Kingdom presents us with a new 
phenomenon which differentiates it from that of the Old 
Kingdom, and was directly due to the political events of the be- 
ginning of the Xlth Dynasty. This was the appearance of a new 
deity, previously hardly known, who, as the patron of the Prince 
of Thebes, soon aspires to rank as king of the gods, as his servant 
had become king of men. This was Amen, already identified 
at the beginning of the Xllth Dynasty with Ra, the ancient 
patron of the Memphite kings.^ The Theban monarchs had 
to be " Sons of the Sun ” : the phrase had become fixed in the 
royal titulary, and carried with it the claim to the loyalty of all 
Egyptians. But they were also sons of Amen, and therefore 
the two gods were combined, probably by Senusert I, who 
built great temples for Ra of Heliopolis and Amen of Thebes, 
thus shewing his devotion to his double protector. The special 

' The earliest mention of Amen-Ra i-S on a stele of the reign of Senusert i 
{Brit. Mus. No, 586), and one of the earliest appearances of him in his fully 
developed form is on a monument of Senuseil III found at Per el-Bahii 
(NaviLLe, Ddr el-Bakari: Xlth' Dynasty, i. Pi. xxiv.) ; he also occurs on the 
private stela of a person named Rensenb, found at Abydos in igto by Prof. 
Naville "ud Mr. Pe»i 
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worship of Sebek, the crocodile-god of the Fayyum, in deference 
to royal predilections, again distinguishes the religion of the 
Middle Kingdom from that of the Old. And at this time 
Osiris, the dead-god of Busiris in the Delta, who had under 
the Old Kingdom already been identified with Sokari, “the 
Coffined One,” who, presided over the Memphite necropolis, 
gradually advanced to the position of “Universal Lord” {Neh- 
r-tjer) of the world of the dead by attracting to himself the 
name and attributes of Khentamentiu, the ancient dead-god of 
Abydos in the South.^ “ Osiris-Khentamentiu, Lord of Busiris, 
Great God, Lord of Abydos,” is henceforth always invoked in 
the funerary inscriptions, and Anubis, though he is “ He who is 
on the Serpent-Mountain and in the Oasis, Lord of the Holy 
Land (the Necropolis), Lord of Sepa,” is but his inferior rival, 
and gradually becomes his son and servitor. Funerary customs 
under the Xllth Dynasty differed, however, but little from 
those in vogue under the Vlth; the only noticeable develop- 
ment being an increase in the number and variety of those 
characteristic' wooden models of servants that accompanied the 
dead to the tomb, and the first appearance of those little figures, 
the Ushabtiu, or " Answerers,” which later became so typical a 
feature of Egyptian burials. The function of the ushahti was 
to arise and “answer” when the dead man was called upon to 
do work in the Underworld : “ Here am I, whensoever thou 
callest me ! ” There can be little doubt that these figures of 
stone or wood (later also of pottery) represented slaves who 
at a much earlier period were immolated at the grave and 
buried with their master, to accompany him to the next world. 

The actual condition of the living underwent alterations, 
owing to changes in the actual method of administering the 
country, which did not coincide with the division into an Old 
and a Middle Kingdom according to the fortune of the kings. 
We have a Feudal Period which bridged the gap between the 
two, lasting from the Vth to the Xllth Dynasty. During 
this period the royal officials, headed by the Vizier or 'fjatc 
(“The Man,” as opposed to “the God,” i.e. the King), an official 
who appears already in the time of Narraer, and the Mh--s/iema 
or Mertoris, the “Overseer of the South” (for Upper Egypt), 
had very little authority, Up till the middle of the Vth 
Dynasty the land and people were, so far as we can see, 

' See p. loi. 
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exclusively the property of the king, who granted to his court- 
nobles estates which were administered for them in their 
absence by his officials. Then the nobles began to reside on 
their estates. Taxes, at first raised every second year for the 
royal benefit alone, probably became local imposts, as the court 
grew poor. And so the great local aristocracy of feudal barons 
grew up, which administered the land from the end of the Vth 
till the middle of the Xllth Dynasty. Weak kings allowed 
this aristocracy to grow up, powerless kings saw it plunge the 
whole land into war. Then powerful kings again first curbed 
and then strangled it. There is then but little difference 
between the local magnates of the Xllth Dynasty and their 
predecessors of the Vlth ; here we see no difference between 
the Old and Middle Kingdoms. But the bureaucracy of town- 
mayors which succeeded the landed aristocracy at the end of 
the Xllth Dynasty is quite different from anything that had 
gone before ; here the later Middle Kingdom is entirely different 
from the earlier Middle Kingdom and the Old Kingdom. 



CHAPTER V 

THE EARLY HISTORY OF BABYLONIA 

3000-1500 B.C. 

I. The Stcuierians 

The SvimeiiaTi foundeis of Babylonian culluie — possible pie-Sumerian {? Semitic) 
element in Babylonia — The Semitic (?) gods of the Sumerians — Sudden appearance of 
Sumerian culture — Its early stages not passed in Babylonia but most probably in 
India, i,e. they were Diavidians who passed through southern Persia to Babylonia — 
Piobably they brought the Inghet civilization to the Euphrates valley — The first irri- 
gation of the valley : legends of Matdulc and Tiimat — Excavations at E^rah — The 
beginnings of history, late in the story of Sumerian culture — Berossos’ account of the 
early history of Babylon — Cannes the civilizer — The Deluge — The legend of ICutha 
— Gilgamesh and EabSni — The city-states and patesis — Utng, the first hnown ruler — 
Ur-nina of Lagash — Sumerian art in his time — Eannatum and the “Stele of the 
Vultures” — The wars of Lagash and Umma — Sumerian military array — War 
against Elam — Entemena and the relics from Telloh — Urulcagina the reformer — ’ 
Lugalzaggisi of Umma conquers Lagash — The empire of Lugalzaggisi reaches the 
Mediterranean — Early Syria and Palestine 

tt '' HE later culture of Semitic Babylonia and Assyria is 
I based almost entirely upon foundations laid by a 
& non-Semitic people, the Sumerians, as we call them, 
from the fact that the chief seat of their power was the land of 
Southern Babylonia, which they called “ Sumer.” To them was 
due the invention of the cuneiform script, the outward mark 
and inward bond of Mesopotamian (and so of all early Semitic) 
culture; and our knowledge of this has shewn us that the 
language which it was originally devised to express was not 
Semitic, but an agglutinative tongue. 

There are, however, certain indications visible in the remains 
and representations of Sumerian cultuie that point to a pre- 
Suraerian and specifically Semitic element in it. Thus the 
Sumerian gods are always represented as Semites, with very 

full and long hair and beard, while the Sumerians were always 
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clean-shaven, as to the face, and usually (though not always) 
also as to the head.^ The garment worn by the gods is also 
that assigned, in later representation, to Semites, namely, a sort 
of woollen cloth plaid, while the Sumerians wore cloaks which 
look as if made of either rough wool or possibly skins, or even 
palm-leaves. There were probably inhabitants in Mesopotamia 
before the Sumerians arrived, and it is hardly probable that 
they can have been of other than Semitic race, so that this 
curious fact as regards the representation of their gods may be 
thus explained. On conquering the country the Sumerians 
adopted the Semitic deities of the soil, a proceeding not im- 
probable of itself and entirely consonant with ancient religious 
ideas.^ Their own gods were at the same time altered in their 
appearance in order to agree with their new and predominant 
colleagues. 

The Sumerian culture springs into our view ready-made, as 
it were, which is what we should expect if it was, as seems 
on other grounds probable, brought into Mesopotamia from 
abroad. We have no knowledge of the time when the Sumerians 
were savages : when we first meet with them in the fourth 
millennium B.c, they are already a civilised, metal-using people 
living in great and populous cities, possessing a complicated 
system of writing, and living under the government of firmly 
established civil and religious dynasties and hierarchies. They 
had imposed their higher culture on the more primitive in- 
habitants of the river-valley in which they had settled, and 
had assimilated the civilization of the conquered, whatever 
it may have been, to their own. The earliest scenes of their 
own culture-development had perhaps not been played upon the 


1 Long hair is worn by Eannatum and his soldiers on the Stele of the Vultures 
(Plate VII. 3), We have no warrant whatever to suppose that they wore wigs like the 
Egyptians ; so peculiar a custom is not likely to have been known to more than one 
nation. Also we have Babylonian haws, which prescribe that as a punishment a man’s 
hair is tohe cut off (Savcb, Bdiylomansand Assyrians, p. 196). This looks as if it were 
prized and worn very long, as it is by Eannatum. On the other hand, the representa- 
tions of Sumerians usually shew them with shaven heads. Ate the shaven-polls really 
all priests? The great men were often priests, and so would he represented with 
shaven heads. The priests represented performing religious rites (stark-naked, 
according to Sumeiian custom, which the Semites did not follow) are all shaven. 

-This view was fiist adurahiated by Prof. E. MeybR (Semiten and Sumeiier-, 
AbhancU, k. y, Akach, 1906), and has been adopted in a modified form by the 
present writer, Mr. King criticised it {History of Sumer and Akkad, pp. 1(8 ff.), 
but is inclined to adopt it, also in a modified form. 
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Babylonian stage at all, but in a different country, away across 
the Persian mountains to the eastward. The land of Elam, 
the later Susiana, where till the end a non-Semitic nationality 
of Sumerian culture maintained itself in usual independence of 
the dominant Mesopotamian power, was no doubt a stage in 
their progress. There they left the abiding impress of their 
civilization, although the Elamites developed their art on a 
distinct line of their own.^ Whether the Elamites, whom they 
probably civilized, were racially related to them we do not 
know ; the languages of both Elamite and Sumerian were 
agglutinative, but otherwise are not alike. The Elamite tongue 
may very well have been allied to the modern Georgian, and we 
may regard it as the southernmost member of a group of non- 
Aryan and non-Semitic tongues, to which has been given the name 
“ Alarodian,” which in ancient times stretched from the Caucasus 
to the Persian Gulf along the line of the Zagros, but now is 
confined to the Caucasian region. Sumerian may also belong 
to this group, or may (and this seems more probable) have come 
from much farther afield. The ethnic type of the Sumerians, 
so strongly marked in their statues and reliefs, was as different 
from those of the races which surrounded them as was their 
language from those of the Semites, Aryans, or others; they 
were decidedly Indian in type. The face-type of the average 
Indian of to-day is no doubt much the same as that of his 
Dravidian race-ancestors thousands of years ago. Among the 
modern Indians, as amongst the modern Greeks or Italians, 
the ancient pre-Aryan type of the land has (as the primitive 
type of the land always does) survived, while that of the Aryan 
conqueror died out long ago. And it is to this Dravidian 
ethnic type of India that the ancient Sumerian bears most 
resemblance, so far as we can judge from his monuments. He 
was very like a Southern Hindu of the Dekkan (who still 
speaks Dravidian languages). And it is by no means im- 
probable that the Sumerians were an Indian race which passed, 

^ The recent discoveries of the French expedition under M. de Morgan at Susa 
have brought to light previously undreamt of evidence of early civilkalion in Elam. 
The artistic spirit of the Elamites seems to have developed early and has left remark- 
able proofs of its originality and povtct (sec Dk Morgan, DlUgatim m Ferss, 
vol. vii. (1905) ff.), Later on, Babylonian influence found on the Sumerian origin 
of the Elamite culture a fruitful ground for its propagation, and eventually 
Elamite art, like the rest of Elamite culture, became entirely babylonized (see 
p. 19 ';). 
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certainly by land,’^ perhaps also by sea,® through Peisia to the 
valley of the Two Rivers. It was in the Indian home (peihaps 
the Indus valley) that we suppose for them that then culture 
developed There their wilting may have been invented, and 
piogressed fi om a pmely pictorial to a simplified and abbreviated 
form, which afterwaids in Babylonia took on its peculiar 
“ cuneiform ” appearance owing to its being written with a squaie- 
ended stilus on soft clay On the way they left the seeds of 
their culture in Elam This seems a plausible theory of 
Sumerian origins, and it must be clearly understood that it is 
offered by the present writer merely as a theory, which has little 
direct evidence to back it, but seems most in accordance with 
the probabilities of the case. There is little doubt that India 
must have been one of the earliest centres of human civilization,® 
and it seems natural to suppose that the strange un-Semitic, 
un-Aryan people who came fiom the East to civilize the West 
were of Indian origin, especially when we see with our eyes 
how very Indian the Sumerians were in type ® 

We do not know whether the first foundation of the cities 
of Babylonia was due to the Sumerians oi to their predecessors. 
At the beginning of history we find the cities of Southern 
Babylonia (Sumer) exclusively inhabited by them, while 

^ We have at the present day a Dtavjdian population m Baluchistan, the Elahuis , 
the Dravidian type has been noted in Southern Persia , and there can be little 
doubt that the non-Aryan peoples of ancient Persia (the “ Anariakoi” of the Greeks) 
are of the same race, forming a connecting link between Babylonia and India 

■“The legend of Oannes, the “ Man-Fish,” quoted by Berossus, argues an early 
marine connection with a civilized land over sea Oannes swam up the Persian 
Gulf to the earliest Sumeriau cities (Eridu and the rest), bnngmg with him the arts 
of civilization. 

® But this civilization was not Aryan The culture of India is pre-Aryan m 
origin , as in Greece, the conquered civilized the conqueiors The Aryan Indian 
owed his civilization and his degeneration to the Dravidians, as the Aryan Greek did 
to the Mycenaeans 

^ Prof G. Elliot Smith is too positive in rejecting the view that the Sumerians 
were immigrants from elsewhere into Babyloraa ( The Ancient Egyptians, pp. 139, 
140), and in malang them “the eastern wing” of the Mediterranean brunet race 
[fh. p 144) If so, they must have been akin to the prqhistonc Egyptians, who on 
his own showing were a people of oval facial type with delicately modelled aquiline 
noses {id p 52), whereas the Sumeiians were of quite different type, with the 
Strongly developed nose which he regards as characteristic of the “Armenoid” 
peoples farther north who amalgamated with the Semites. I do not see how the 
Sumerians can be connected with the Medilgrraneans, if the “Hamitic” Galla race 
to which the proto Egyptians presumably belonged was “Mediterranean” (which I 
do not think it was). 
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Northern Babylonia (Akkad) has also civilized Semitic inhabi- 
tants dwellers in cities, like the Sumerians. A common Semilo- 
Sumerian civilization has already been evolved, chiefly, no 
doubt, on purely Sumerian bases. The Sumerian system of 
writing is already used to write Semitic. It seems probable 
that the art of city-building and the practice of town-dwelling 
was brought in by the more highly cultured Sumerians. The 
primitive Semite of the valley was probably half-nomadic. 

Whether it is to the Sumerians that the first drainage and 
irrigation of the river-swamps is to be assigned is uncertain, 
Legends, which were put into the shape in which we have them 
after the unification of Sumer and Akkad under the headship 
of Babylon, assign to the Babylonian god Marduk the work of 
reducing the primeval chaos to order by the separation of land 
from water, and the first founding of the homes of men on the 
reclaimed earth. Marduk, having, according to another version, 
vanquished the demon of the primeval watery chaos, Tiimat, laid 
a reed upon the face of the waters and poured dust upon it, so 
that the first land was formed : then he made a dyke by the side 
of the sea to reclaim the land from it, and manufactured bricks ; 
houses and cities followed, "then was Eridu made, and E-Sagil 
(the temple of Bel Marduk in Babylon) was built. . . . Nippur 
he made, E-kur he built ; Erech he made. E-ana he built.” ^ We 
evidently have here a very vivid recollection of the time when 
the whole of Southern Babylonia was a swamp : the primitive in- 
habitants were scattered about on various islands which emerged 
out of the fens, and on these islands towns arose, just as Ely and 
Peterborough arose in England under similar circumstances ; 
dykes were heaped up and the shallows were gradually 
reclaimed, till the demon of the watery chaos, Tihmat, finally 
vanquished, retreated from the land ; Marduk had created the 
earth and the two great rivers, and, in the words of the legend, 
" declared their names to be good.” ^ 

In this legend Marduk no doubt replaces an earlier local 
god, probably Enki or Ea of Eridu, which appears as the most 
ancient foundation of all. Ea, the Sumerian Enki, was primarily 

1 King, Stven Tablets of Creation, i. pp. 133, 137. 

® We may compare with this legend the Hebrew story of the Creation. The 
Babylonian legend is a reminiscence of the actual way in which Babylonia was 
reclaimed from the watery «-»«-&/»/, “when there was neither land nor water, 
but a mingling of the two " ; this was how Babylonia was created, and tq the 
primitive Babylonian Babylonia was the whole world. 
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the God of the Waters. Whether Ea was originally a Sumerian 
or a Semitic god is uncertain ; his Semitic name Ea seems 
primitive in form. It is not impossible that the first reclamation 
and settlements in the marshes were those of the pre-Sumerian 
Semites, who presumably inhabited Sumer as well as Akkad, 
and that the first foundation of the city settlements was due to 
the predecessors of the Sumerians. But we can well imagine 
that the Sumerian conquest brought about a great advance in 
civilized development, and that the characteristic importance of 
the cities in Babylonia was due to the apparent Sumerian 
instinct for concentration and organization. The Sumerians 
were the real conquerors of Tiamat, although they may not 
have begun Ea’s work. 

The most ancient remains that we find in the city-mounds 
are Sumerian. The site of the ancient Shurippak, at Farah in 
Southern Babylonia, has lately been excavated.^ The culture 
revealed by this excavation is Sumerian, and metal-using, even 
at the lowest levels.^ The Sumerians apparently knew the use 
of copper at the beginning of their occupation of Babylonia, and 
no doubt brought this knowledge with them. 

The most ancient names of Babylonian kings and chiefs 
known to us are Sumerian in form, and their inscriptions are 
written in Sumerian, though there is reason to suppose that the 
early kings of the city of Kish, in Akkad, were Semites. A 
Semitic revival, so to speak, was beginning ; the Sumerized 
Semites of Northern Babylonia were preparing to gain the 
upper hand and to absorb their conquerors and civilizers. For 
we know only the latter end of the story of Sumerian rule in 
Babylonia. At the beginning of history the Sumerian power is 
already declining amid a chaos of civil war and Semitic revolt. 
We do not know whether the warring cities which we see at the 
dawn of history had ever been united in one compact Sumerian 
kingdom under a Sumerian dynasty, with its centre either at 
ancient Eridu or at Nippur, the primate city of primitive 
Babylonia and seat of Enlil, the chief god of the country. But 
it is not impossible that they had been so united. 

Legend, at any rate, speaks of a very ancient kingdom of 
“ Babylon,” with a long line of semi-divine rulers over the whole 

See M.D.O.G. Nos. 15, 17. 

^ For a summary description of the discoveries at Farah, see King, Stmer ancf 
AkJiad, pp. 24 ff. 
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land, each of whom reigned for an enormous period of time, 
thus resembling the Egyptian “ Ghosts ” and “ Followers of 
Horus.” 1 Some of their names have been preserved for us in 
the extant fragments of the history of Berossos.^ He tells us 
of the first of the kings, who reigned for even longer periods, 
Aloros, who reigned 36,000 years, and his successors down to 
Xisuthros, in whose time the Deluge took place. Aloros came 
after the first civilizer of Babylonia, Oannes, a monster half- 
man and half-fish, who issued out of the Persian Gulf, and 
taught the use of writing and other arts to savage mankind. 
We possess no Babylonian text referring to Oannes, but there is 
no doubt that he was in some way connected, if not identical, 
with Ea, the god of the primeval waters, who was worshipped in 
the most ancient city of Babylonia, Eridu, which ages ago stood 
on a lake near the Persian Gulf, now over a hundred miles 
away. Neither have we as yet met with any legends of Aloros 
and his successors in the cuneiform texts, but there is no doubt 
that Berosus is entirely to be trusted in his compilation of the 
legends of his people, Xisuthros is evidently the same as 
Khasisadra or Atrakhasis, in whose time Slt-napishtim .went 
into the Ark, to save himself from the Deluge. Berossos' 
mention of the Deluge is not derived from Hebrew sources, as 
used, naturally, to be thought, but is a faithful record of the 
ancient tradition of his own people, on which the Hebrew legend 
was founded. After the Deluge, according to the traditions 
preserved by Berossos, eighty-six kings reigned during 34,080 
years, two of them for 2400 and 2700 years respectively, but 
those at the end of the list for the ordinary span of human life 
only. It is no wonder that Cicero smiles at the vast antiquity 
that the Babylonians claimed for themselves.'^ 

Other legends, which we hear directly from cuneiform sources, 
know nothing of a primitive united kingdom. They refer, no 
doubt, to historical events in a di.stortcd form. Thus there is 
a legend of an early king of the whole land who reigned in 
Kutha, which has come down to us in an autobiographical 

' See p, 106. “ See p. 13. 

® Dir Divinationt, xlvi, 97. There is no doubt that this legend of a very ancient 
kingdom was current in later times in Babylonia, but there is a doubt whether it is 
really ancient and preseives a tradition of a great Sumerian kingdom, or whether it 
is not rather an invention of the Babylonians (in the narrower sense), designed by 
the priests of Bel-Marduk to shew that Babylon and its kings had ruled over the 
whole land from the beginning ; a falsification of history. 

I” 
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shape.^ The unknown king is made to say that in his days the 
land was attacked and overrun by a strange people who had 
the bodies of birds and the faces of ravens, who lived in the 
mountains to the north of Mesopotamia. Three long years the 
king contended with the invaders, and finally in the fourth year 
he routed them. Then we have the voluminous legends con- 
cerning a very early king who reigned in Erech, Gilgameshy 
who was regarded as a semi-mythical hero, a sort of Heraklesy 
by the Babylonians, and may very well be the original of the 
Biblical Nimrod. In his days Erech was besieged for three 
years and was brought to the uttermost straits: — 

“Men cry aloud like beasts, 

And maidens mourn like doves; 

The gods ol strong-walled Erech 

Are changed to flies, and buzz about the streets ; 

The spirits of sUong-walled Erech 

Arc changed to mice, and glide into holes. 

For three years the enemy besieged Erech, 

And the doors were barred and the bolts were shot. 

And Ishtar did not raise her head against the foe.” 

It is not certain whether Gilgamesh was the besieger or the 
saviour of Erech : at any rate, he is said to have afterwards ruled 
the town in a tyrannical fashion, so that the gods made a creature, 
half-animal, half-beast, named Ea-bani, who was intended to 
destroy him. Ea-bini was however captured by the wiles of a 
singing-woman of the temple of Ishtar at Erech, and was brought 
to Gilgamesh, whose devoted friend and ally he soon became. 
The two then performed many feats of valour in company, the 
most notable being an expedition against an Elamite ogre 
named Khumbaba, whose castle they took, and killed its owner. 

It is probable that in the expedition against Khumbaba and 
the defence of Erech we have echoes of far-away historical 
events. In the stories both of Gilgamesh and of the king of 
Kutha the cities are independent of one another. And so we 
find them at the beginning of history. 

Each was ruled by a hereditary governor, who was also high- 
priest of the local god and bore the title of patesi, which signified 
that its possessor was the earthly vicegerent of the gods. The 
Snmerian language possessed a word denoting the ruler of a 
higher political organization: this was lugal, “king" (literally 
“great man”). This word had no theocratic connotation, 

’ King, Seveti Tablets, i. pp. 141 ff. 
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and wheiher it was a survival of a time when a stable 
and unified Sumerian kingdom had existed or not, in« the 
period of, confusion which is the earliest as yet known to us, it 
seems to have been assumed by 3 .ny pates i who succeeded by 
force or fraud in uniting several cities under his government; 
in tl^is case ih<tpatesis of the subdued cities, even if one or more 
of them had themselves previously aspired to be called lugal, 
reverted to the position of patesis, and the conqueror took the 
title of lugal, only in all probability to himself lose it in a few 
years to patesi stronger than he. 

One of the earliest rulers of whom we have any knowledge^ 
seems to be a certain Utug, of Kish, who dedicated in the 
great temple of the god Enlil at Nippur, the central navel 
of Sumer and Akkad, a vase which he had taken as spoil 
from “ the land of Khamazi.” Thus we find the internecine 
war at the beginning of things, and also the position of Nippur 
as chief city of all Babylonia, which we may, if we please, 
trace back to an ancient unified Sumerian kingdom with its 
capital at Nippur. 

Utug was probably a Sumerian, but later kings of Kish 
were Semites.® Later on, the hegemony of Kish disappeared 
for a time, and Lagash appears as the chief city of Babylonia 
under the king Uk-NINA, the founder of a dynasty, and a 
most pious servant of the gods, who dedicated countless vases, 
tablets, and statues in the temples of Ningirsu, Bau his wife, 
Dunshagga his son, and the goddesses Nina, Ninmakh, and 
Gatumdug, which were already the glory of Lagash. Urnina 
was also a great digger of canals, and a builder of granaries 
and storehouses for the grain-tribute paid to himself and 
to the gods. 

Some of the most ancient relics of Sumerian art date from 
the time of Urnina. They are relief-plaques, on which we see 
the king represented in somewhat primitive wise, seated in 
a chair and holding a cup, and standing with a basket on his 

' In the arrangement of these earlier kings I follow generally that of Mr. L. W. 
King t^Hutary of Sumer and Akkad, 1910). 

^ A new list of early kings pnhh.shcil by Svmw. (Com ftes- /iendus de T Acad., 1911), 
tells us of kings of Kish who succeedeU a dynasty of Opis. But though the Opis list 
may be historical, that of Kish, headed by a queen n.uned Azag-Bau, otiginally “a 
female drink-seller,” who reigned one hundred years, seems to belong largely to the 
realm of legend. This legendary dynasty of Kish was followed by that of Lugaliaggisi 
(p. iS"!), at Erech. 
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head, in the guise of a labourer on his own building- 
operations, while around him stand in respectful attitutes his 
children, headed by his daughter Lidda, and his eldest son 
Akurgal, who succeeded him on the throne. Behind him 
is his cupbearer. The intention of the relief is the same 
as that of the early Egyptian relief palettes of Narmer 
from Hierakonpolis, but its execution is much inferior, 
and reminds us very much of the crude work of the early 
Xlth Dynasty in Egypt Another relief shews a meeting 
of chieftains and their followers.^ 

The reign of AkuRGAL, Urninas successor, was undis- 
tinguished, but that of Eannatum, his son, was marked 
by a great war between Lagash and Umma. We know 
of this war from the inscriptions and reliefs of the famous 
"Stele of the Vultures,” the most splendid result of M. de 
Sarzec’s excavations at Telloh, and one of the chief glories 
of the Museum of the Louvre. On this monument® we see 
Eannatum setting forth to war both on foot and in his ass- 
drawn chariot, at the head of his troops. The soldiers, who 
march in serried ranks behind, trampling on the bodies of the 
slain, wear waistcloths of skins round their loins and metal 
helmets of exactly the same shape as the mediaeval bassinet 
upon their heads ; their hair, which was not shaven, appears 
from beneath the helmets behind. Eannatum wears the same 
helmet, behind which his long hair is bound up in a club. Both 
he and his men are clean-shaven as to the face. Farther 
on, we see the burial of the slain warriors of Lagash, but the 
fallen of Umma are represented as lying a prey to the vultures, 
which are seen carrying off the heads of the slain in their 
beaks. On another part of the stela we see the god Ningirsu, 
heavily bearded in Semitic fashion, holding in his hand the 
strange heraldic emblem of his city of Lagash, and clubbing 


^ De Sarzec, Dicoiuuei tes en Clmldie, PI. 2 [bis). Contemporary with these 
relics from Telloh are a statue of a king of Adab, named Esar, found at Bismaya by 
the American excavators, and a remarkable figure, found at Telloh, which represents 
Lupad, a chief of Umma (both illustrated by King, /.£■., p. 96). The text upon this 
figure records a purchase of land, and we possess numerous inscribed clay tablets of 
this period from Farali as well as from Telloh, which mostly relate to transactions 
in land. Matteis of this kind had been organized for centuries, it is evident; a 
regular system of land tenure had grown up, with complicated legal ariangciuents 
(see p. 204). 

* See Plate VII. ij. 
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with his mace the men of Umma who he has caught in a 
great net. 

The style of this monument is remarkable. It is conspicuous 
for great vigour of composition and of execution, which 
accurately reflect the temper of the ruler who caused it to 
be sculptured, Eannatum was a most vigorous ruler, as we 
see from the inscriptions of the Vulture-stele, in which he 
tells us of the genesis of the quarrel between his city and 
the neighbouring Umma, and of the way in which he brought 
the enemy to his knees, and finally secured the disputed 
territory Gu-edin to Lagash. 

The loss of life on both sides seems to have been great, 
and we can well imagine that two armies battling in the 
formidable array of the Sumerian soldiery would inflict con- 
siderable damage upon one another. No shooting with the 
bow was used, the fighting being based on shock-tactics only, 
and the victory inclining to the heavier and more thrusting 
force. The soldiers, protected by efficient body-armour, fought 
in solid phalanges, six men in a row. The men of the front 
rank who were armed with battle-axes, carried huge rec- 
tangular bucklers which reached their feet, and formed an 
impenetrable board-wall behind which the men in rear, who 
carried no shields, could use their long spears with effect. 
So phalanx moved slowly against phalanx, the shock and 
thrusting came, and the better men won. Then the buckler- 
bearers of the victorious side threw away their cumbrous 
protection, and joined the pursuit with their axes.’ This was 
a highly developed military machine, which had clearly been 
evolved by long years of constant civil war. The loose order, 
comparatively feeble armour, and bow-and-arrow and hatchet 
fighting of the contemporary Egyptians ^ was by no means 
so efficient. We do not know whether the chariots in which 
the Sumerian kings drove to war were ever actually used for 
charging and fighting in battle; most probably they were not, 
serving merely as conveyances to the field. They were drawn 
by asses, the horse being still unknown.® 

Elam also experienced the weight of Eannatum’s arm. “ By 

* King, l.c,, p. 136. 

“ Cf. the ancient niadels of Egyptian soldiers found .at Meir (Maspero, Struggles 
of (he Nations, p. 223). 

* See pp. 203, 213. 
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Eannatum,” says the king of Lagash himself, “was Elam 
broken in the head: Elam was driven back to his own land.” 
Then, as ever afterwards, the hardy mountain-tribes of Elam 
were always ready for a descent upon the fruitful and wealthy 
Babylonian plain, In this case also, as after the defeat of 
Umma, Eannatum says that he “heaped up burial mounds,” 
thus indicating the slaughter he had made. 

Whereas Eannatum had been primarily a soldier, and had 
devoted little time to the service of the gods, EntEMENA, his 
second successor, was not only a warrior but also a patron 
of religion and the arts. One of the finest relics of his reign 
is a magnificent votive vase of silver, found, mounted on its 
original copper stand, to which it has become united by 
Qxydization, in the ruins of Telloh.^ On this beautiful object 
we see a row of representations of Imgig, the lion-headed eagle 
of Ningirsu, grasping either lions or antelopes by their tails, 
a representation which served as the heraldic cognizance of 
Lagash. We have already seen this remarkable emblem 
accompanying Ningirsu on the Stele of the Vultures. 

Entemena was succeeded by four short-lived and undis- 
tinguished patesis, to whom succeeded the remarkable usurper 
and reformer Urukagina, the last king of Lagash. The 
prosperity of Lagash, due to the huge amount of taxes and 
tribute in corn, wood, and other things which she had exacted 
for years from the whole of Sumer and the greater part of 
Akkad, had demoralized the ruling officials and priests of 
Ningirsu’s state. They had divided the plunder of the other 
cities among themselves, and had combined to rob and oppress 
the common people. 

The usurper Urukagina stood forth as a champion of reform, 
in the interests of the ordinary taxpayer. He cut down the 
perquisites of the priests and restrained the exactions of the 
lay officials of the palace, abolishing various extortionate fees 
and dues to which not only the vizier, but even the patesi or 
king himself had a right. He enacted new laws respecting 
divorce, and in his reign he says : “ To the widow and the orphan 
the strong man did no harm.” He stands out as the anticipator 
and predecessor of the lawgiver IChammurabi, who obviously 
modelled himself upon his Sumerian predecessor.^ 

But his reforms endeared him to none but the poor and 
De Sarzec, I.C., PI, 43 {Us\. 2gee p, 205. 
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the powerless. And the enemy at the gate, Umma, was again 
independent and strong. LUGALZAGCISI, son of XJkush, Jiaiesi 
of Umma, determined to take advantage of the weakne.ss 
of the old foe of his city, and attacked her suddenly, with 
complete success, ending the reign of Umkagina and the 
dominion of Lagash at one blow. We know of this event 
only from a remarkable historical composition written by a 
priest in Lagash shortly aftervvai'ds, and discovered at Telloh; 
in it the writer recounts the sacrilege of the invaders and 
heaps curses on the name of Lugalzaggisi, the conqueror.^ 

After overthrowing Lagash Lugalzaggisi became naturally 
the chief power in Babylonia. Leaving Umma, he established 
his capital at Erech, and took the title of king of that city, 
and of the land of Sumer. Then he carried his arms beyond 
Babylonia into Syria or Amurru, tlie Land of the West, which 
he subdued, reaching the Mediterranean at the end of his 
march, “ When the god Enlil, king of the lands," says the 
conqueror, “had bestowed upon Lugalzaggisi the kingdom of 
the land, and had granted him success in the eyes of the land, 
and when his might had cast the lands down, and he had 
conquered them from the rising of the sun unto the setting 
of the same, at that time he made straight his path from the 
Lower Sea, from Euphrates and Tigris, unto the Upper Sea. 
From the rising of the sun unto the setting of the same has 
Enlil granted him dominion.” 

By this march to the Mediterranean the foundations were 
laid of the actual dominion over Syria exercised by the Semitic 
kings of Akkad some two centuries later.® 

We have very little knowledge of the state of Syria and 
Palestine at this period, when they first appear in history. It 
is possible that the influence of Sumerian civilization had been 
perceptible in the West at an even earlier period, but we have 
juo direct proof of this. The recent excavations of the Palestine! 
{Exploration Fund at Gezer and of the Germans at Megiddo ^ 
Hiave shewn that Palestine was originally inhabited by a 
peolithic population that lived in caves, and was probably 
related to the troglodytic people of the desert between the Nile 


* King, l.c,, p. 189. 

“ Thueeau-Dangin, Kmlgsinsckriften, pp. 152 ff. 
® See p. 186. 

For references see p. 440, n. 4. 
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and the Red Sea, who are mentioned by Strabod We may 
identify them with the pre-Canaanite Horites or Avvim of 
Biblical tradition. They developed into or were succeeded 
by the Anakim or Rephaim, the “ Giants ” of tradition, who 
built the megalithic monuments, the dolmens and menhirs, of 
Moab and eastern Palestine. To them may be due the 
earliest stone walls of the Canaanite cities. Whether they 
were Semites or not we do not know. It is probable that in 
Palestine a pre-Semitic “ Mediterranean ” population existed,^ 
which mingled with the Semitic-speakers who came from 
Arabia (?). By Lugalzaggisi’s time the Palestinians had 
long been semitized, and the Rephaim and the sons of Anak 
had already given place to the civilized Canaanites, who were 
perhaps already adopting the script of Sumer for their writing 
and incorporating the deities of Babylon into their religion.^ 

3. Sumerians and Semites 

The Semitic kings of Kish — Sharru-gi — Manishlusu — ‘‘ Sargon of Agadi” and the 
Semitic hegemony — Empire of Saigon and Naiam-Sin — MSgan and Melukhkha — 
The “omen-tablets” — The stela of Nar.tm-Sin — The later patssis of Lagash — Gudea 
• — Diingi — Elamite conquest — The dynasty of Isin 

The inscriptions of Lugalzaggisi have been discovered at 
Nippur, in the shrine of Enlil, the chief god of the Babylonian 
pantheon, to w'hom the King of Erech ascribed his success. He 
Was succeeded in his dominion by three kings of whom we 
know simply the names. War broke out with Kish, of old the 
ally of Umma,but now her enemy. Semitic kings now ruled Kish. 

^ xvii, 786. 

® The curious resemblances of the tree and pillar worship of the early Cretans, 
for instance, to the Palestinian veneration of Asherah and Massebah, point to a 
racial connexion between the Mediteiraneans and the Palestinians which must antedate 
the coming of the Semites, The tree and pillar worship of Palestine will have 
been letained by the Semitized Canaanites from their older beliefs. 

® We find the Babylonian language, wilting and culture so absolutely dominant 
in Palestine in the fourteenth centmy B.c., that we can scaicely doubt that it had 
long been fully at home in the West. In the twentieth century the kings of 
Kharoinurabi’s dynasty, who were Westerners, do not come befoie us in the guise 
of foreigneis. They were of the West, but their culture was Babylonian. In the 
time of Sargon of Akkad we find the West politically dependent on Babylonia; 
before him, Lugalzaggisi made it tributary. The dependence of the whole “West ” 
on Babylonia seems to have been absolute ; Egypt never exercised any authority 
there, nor wished to, apparently (except possibly on the Phoenician coast, seep. ijS), 
so that Egyptian culture nevei competed with the Babylonian foi the allegiance of 

ihp pnlf.fl ininri*.' 
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To Semitic rulers in Akkad the hegemony of Babylonia now 
passed, and they, like their predecessors, dedicated their gifts 
in the central shrine of Enlil at Nippur. SlIARRU-GI (or Shar- 
RUlCtN), the first Semitic king who has left monuments of any 
importance, was in later days confused with Shargani-sharri, King 
of Akkad, whom we shall presently discuss, and the two together 
formed a kind of “conflate” personage, the hero “Sargon,” who in- 
augurated Semitic rule in Babylonia.^ Sharru-gi is known to us 
directly from a monolithic stone, sculptured in relief with battle- 
scenes, which was found by the French excavators at Susa, 
whither it had been carried by the Elamites ; and indirectly from 
other monuments. Manisiitusu, who came after him, was 
a powerful monarch. Of him again we possess an important 
monument which was found at Susa, having been removed 
thither by the Elamites; this is a great obelisk inscribed in 
Semitic Babylonian with a list of his lands, in which the patesi 
of Lagash (Urukagina II, son of Engilsa) and men from Umma 
appear as his humble vassals. Part of an alabaster portrait- 
statuette of Manishtusu was also found at Susa, which shews 
him fully-bearded in the Semitic style. The art is not so 
good as that of the work of Sharru-gi, but the face is un- 
mistakably a portrait. 

Whether Mesalim, son of Manishtusu, succeeded him or 
not, we do not know.^ RiMUSil, or Urumush, who followed 
Manishtusu at no long interval, and preceded Shargani-sharri 
of Akkad, conquered Elam and evidently greatly increased the 
Babylonian power. He was said in a later tradition to have 
lost his life in a palace-revolution. At any rate, his successor is 
unknown, and it is highly probable that the helm of Babylonia 
was now taken by two other Semitic chiefs, SlIARGANI-SHARRi 
and Naram-Sin of Akkad.® 

Few monarchs of the ancient world are so well known to 
us moderns as “ Sargon of Agadd,” and we may say that to 


* See L. VV. King, P.S.B.A. xxx. (igoS), pp. 239(1. 

’ He is not to be confusetl with Mesilim, a mucli earlier king of Kish. 

“ Ungnad {O.L.7.., igti, pp. 225, 226) makes Shargani-sharri identical with 
SharrikCn (Sharru-gi), who, on this theory, changed his name to Shargani-sharri 
when he (on the hypothesis) changed his c.ipital from Kish to Akkad. Then Rimush 
and Manishtusu will have followed Naram-Sm, instead of preceding him and 
Shargani-sharri. I have, however, prefeircd to follow Mr. King’s view and regard 
Sharru-gi and ShargOni-sharri as two distinct persons confused in later legend, 
owinn to the similarity of their names. 
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the Babylonians he was their hero of heroes, their Menes, 
Charlemagne, or Alfred the Gicat. A foundling brought up 
by a water-carrier, according to tradition, he ended as ruler 
of all Western Asia. His doings were taken as an ensample 
of life for later kings, and if the omens had been such-and-such 
when Sargon went forth to battle, under similar omens the 
later King of Babylonia or Assyria would also march to 
victory. He, confused naturally enough with the earlier 
Sharru-gi, typified the first triumphant establishment of the 
Semites as the dominant race in Babylonia. 

Historically, Shargani-sharri was the son of a certain Dati- 
Enlil, probably the ruler of the town of Agade under the king 
of Kish. He lived, according to the evidence which has 
already been discussed, probably about 2750-2700 B.C.^ That 
Sharga,ni extended his rule over the whole of Babylonia is 
clear. Lugal-ushumgal,75«feri of Lagash, owed him allegiance; 
at Nippur he built the great temple of Enlil, E-kur ; at Babylon 
he erected a palace ; and he founded a new city, Dur-Shargani, 
“ Shargclniburgh,” with inhabitants drawn from Kish and Babylon, 
In Agade itself he built the temple E-ulbar in honour of 
Anunitum, the Semitic goddess of the morning-star. As a 
conqueror beyond the bounds of Babylonia we know from his 
own contemporary record that he extended his dominions 
northward and eastward over the land of Guti, in the Zagros 
mountains, on the modern frontier of Persia and Turkey. Here, 
and in the neighbouring district of Lulubu, Semitic chiefs ruled, 
of whom Anu-banini of Guti and Lasirab of Lulubu are 
known to us in the age before Shargani-sharri, who reduced 
the Guti king of his day, Sharlak, to obedience. 

NarAM'Sin, whose position with regard to Shargani-sharri 
is uncertain, conquered Satuni of Lulubu, and commemorated 
the exploit on a magnificent monument which will shortly be 
described. He also carried his arms to the far north of Meso- 
potamia, where a relief-stele of himself, set up in an ancient 
town^ near the modern Diarbekr, commemorates his deeds, 

^ The date for Nar.tin-Sin and ShargSni-sliarxi given us by Nabonidus has already 
been discussed (pp. 28, 29), and reasons given for its necessary rejection. We can 
only reckon back from the comparatively ceitain later dates, and if Gudea is, 
with Mr. L. W. Kmc, to be placed about 2450 E.c., we can hardly go faitlier 
back than about 2700 D.c. for Naiam-Sin. 

^ The tdl of the ancient city is close to the modern village of Pir Hussein. The 
determination of the place of oiinin of this stele was made by Mr. L. W. King 
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He brought stone from M&gan (Eastern Arabia^), a stone vase 
inscribed by him with the words “Vase from the booty of 
Magan” has been discovered, and at Susa has been found a 
statue with an inscription directly recording the conquest and 
submission of Mannudannu, King of Magan.^ He calls himself 
“ King of the Four Quarters of the World ” ; he erected a temple 
at Sippar, where Nabonidus discovered his inscription, and 
ruled as king in Nippur: a cylinder of Nabonidus describes 
him also as “ King of Babylon,” but this is probably an error 
of that blundering royal antiquarian. 

Thus far we have derived our information as to these two 
great kings from their own contemporary monuments and from 
the archaeological researches of Nabonidus ; we have now to 
turn to a further source of information regarding them, Baby- 
lonian legend. 

On one of the omen-tablets (of the seventh century B.C.) 
discovered at Kuyunjik (Nineveh)® we read respecting Sargon 
that " he traversed the Sea of the West, and for three years his 
hand prevailed in the West. He established his undisputed 
rule, and in the West his statues [he set up] : he caused the booty 
of the Sea-lands to be brought.” Another version substitutes 
“ Sea of the East” {i.e. the Persian Gulf) for “ Sea of the West,” 
and we also read that under certain omens the great king had 
carried his arms to the Persian Gulf, where the island of Dilraun 
came under his sway : he also is said, no doubt with truth, to 
have invaded Elam. An unsuccessful rebellion, in the course 
of which he was besieged in Agade, is also said to have taken 

{It.S.Ai, pp. 42, 244f.). It seems more probable that it was set up at Pir 
Hussein by Naritm-Siii than that it was originally erected at Babylon and 
carried off to Pir Hussein by some Hittite or Mitannian raider (as at the end of 
Samsilditana’s reign, nearly a thousand years later; see p. 199); whose capital 
might well be in the neighbourhood of Uiaibekr. But this possibility is not wholly 
lu be excluded. 

' That the name Jlhlffan was never at any time used to designate the Sinaitic 
Peninsula, with which it used to be identified, now seems certain. It can only have 
been the Arabian coast of the Persian Gulf (see King, l-c., p. 242). And Mtlukhhha, 
which is so often mentioned with Magan, can at this early time have meant Western 
Arabia, with its Red Sea littoral. Later on, the name was easily extended to 
include the African littoral of the Red Sea, and so came in the Assyrian period to 
mean Nubia. 

® ScilElL, in He Morgan, DiUgation en Perse, vi. pp. 2 ff. 

* For a full discussion of these omen-tablets and the conclusions which have been 
drawn from them as regards “Sargon of Agade,” see Hall, Oldest Civilization of 
Greece, pp. 314, 317. 
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place during his leign. With respect to Narara-Sin, the astro- 
logical tablets say that he attacked the city of Apirak, on the 
borders of Elam, killed its king, Rishramman, and led its people 
away into slavery. We are led to repose some confidence in 
the historical accuracy of these traditional accounts because 
they also mention Nar&m-Sin’s expedition against Magan, 
which, as we know irom his own inscription, did actually take 
place. If NaiAm-Sin could go to Mtlgan, so could his father, 
and the legends of the expedition to Dilmun and the “Sea of 
the East " state nothing incredible. The variant version which 
implies an expedition to the Mediterranean may also state a 
fact, since, if Lugalzagglsi speaks of his own dominion as reach- 
ing to the Upper Sea, it is in no way impossible that Sargon 
also actually waged war and ruled in Syria and Palestine for 
the space of three years, and set up his statues on the shores of 
the Mediterranean.^ 

The greatness of these two reigns is worthily commemorated 
in the splendid stela (Plate XIII.), found by M. de Morgan at Susa 
(whither it had been carried off, pi'obably by the Elamite king, 
Shutruk-Nakhkhunte), which records the subjection of Satuni, 
King of Lulubu, in his mountain-fastness. This is one of the 
triumphs of ancient art : in it ancient Babylonian art reached its 
apogee. King Narim-Sin is shewn in high relief, ascending the 
slopes of a great mountain, bow and arrow in hand. Before him 
falls Satuni, stricken by an arrow which he strives to pull out of 
his neck ; behind, a retreating figure turns to beg for mercy. Be- 

^ King, Chronicles concerning Early Babylonian Kings, i. pp. 27 ff. A further 
conclusion from this legend has, however, been drawn that i.s inadmissible 
(see HALL, O.C.G., p. 113). We have no proof in the statement that Shargani 
“traversed" the Sea of the West of anything more than a voyage along 
the Phoenician coast, and have no right to assume a voyage across the sea to Cyprus 
and a conquest of that island, far less to assume any warlike expeditions farther afield, 
to the isles of the Aegean (no less !), as is rather absurdly supposed by Wincklkr 
(Z)ie EitphratUmder und das Miiielmeer, in the “Alter Orient” Series). I have 
criticized this extreme view in P.S.B.A., Dec. 1909, p. 316. My criticism of the 
original theory in O.C.G., l.c., has been fully confirmed by Mr. L. W. King 
{Sumer and Akkad, pp, 234-243 ff.). The supposed proof of this expedition 
to Cyprus which has been found in a cylinder-seal of Naram-Sin found at 
Curium is valueless, since the seal is of much later date than Naram-Sin, and 
merely mentions him as deified ; it is merely a later importation. Needless to 
say, no statue of Sargon has been found in Cyprus, which indeed, though Babylonian 
seals were imported to the island, was never dh’ectly influenced by Babylonian or 
Semitic culture in general till the time of the first Phoenician colonies m the ninth 
centuiy b.c. 
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hind and below, on the lower trce-clad slopes of the mountain, 
climb the king’s officers, bearing bows, spears, and standards 
with heraldic emblems ; all in the same attitude of resolute 
advance, step by step, into the heart of the mountains. Above, 
shine the sun and stars. The king is bearded, and wears no 
body-armour, but has a conical horned helmet. His officers are 
shaven, but wear the helmet without horns. Satuni and his 
follower have beards and either long hair or hoods with long 
lii'ipipes like those worn by the Scythians in later times. The 
use of archery by Naram-Sin and his men is significant: the 
bow, which was unknown to the Sumerians, had been intro- 
duced by the Semites, and was now acclimatized in Babylonia. 

Nar^m-Sin evidently extended the empire bequeathed to 
him by his father, and assumed the resounding title of “ King 
of the Four Quarters of the World,” which henceforth became 
a regular appellation of the Babylonian kings, often with little 
reason. 

Of the immediate successors of Sharg^ni and Naram-Sin 
we know little.^ A period of some two hundred years now 
elapses, during which an as yet impenetrated veil of obscurity 
lies over Babylonia, and when it is lifted we find that the 
sceptre has departed from Agade and has passed again to 
Lagash, where about 2500 B.c. a line of princes reigned who 
called themselves simply patesis, after the old custom of Lagash, 
Like their ancestors, they were Sumerians, not Semites.* 

The greatest of these later patesis of Lagash was GUDEA 
{c. 2450 B.C.), statues of whom * are now in the Museum of the 
Louvre. This king conquered the district of Anshan in Elam, 
and, being commanded to do so in a dream, erected a great 
temple in honour of the goddess Nina, stone for which was 
brought from Syria, gold and precious stones from Arabia (?), 
great beams of cedar-wood from the forests of Mount Amanus 
and Lebanon, and asphalt from the Dead Sea region. With 


' The new lists of Schejil (see p. 179, n. 2) give us a dynasty of Erech, follow- 
ittg that of Agado. The Erech dynasty is said to have consisted only of five Icings 
in twenty-six years, so that in any case it was of no importance. After its fall, the 
country seems to have fallen for a time into the possession of the people of Guti, the 
mountaineeis of the Zagros. 

^ Prob.ibly they weie descended fioin Lugal-ushumgal, patesi of Lagash in the 
time of Shargani-sharri. 

^ Illustrated in Plate XII. 2, and by Maspf-tco, Dawn of CimHeatimi , pp. 611, 
fil'?. 
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him^ the glory of his dynasty ended, however: his son, 
Ur-NINGIRSU, was compelled to submit to the power of a new 
dynasty, also Sumerian, which had arisen at Ur. DUNGI, the 
second king of this dynasty, who reigned for fifty-eight years 
{c. 2386-2328 B.G.), adopted a new and unprecedented style in 
order to signify his dominion over the whole of Babylonia : 
besides “King of Ur” and “King of the Four Quarters,” he 
called himself “King of Sumer and Akkad,” which no king 
before him had done, and arrogated to himself the divine 
titlc.''^ He also erected or restored temples, — at Ur, Erech, 
Lagash, and Kutha, — and even at Susa, the capital of Elam, 
which seems to have been completely subdued by his arms. 
Throughout his long reign he was constantly campaigning in 
Elam and along the Zagros, and it seems to have been his 
endeavour to outdo the Semite Narhm-Sin. 

The dynasty of Ur represents a very definite Sumerian 
reaction against the Semites. Dungi specially favours the 
ancient Sumerian city of Eridu, and reduces Babylon,^ sacking 
E-sagila, the holy shi'ine of Marduk, and carrying off the 
temple-treasures. So strong was the force of reaction against 
the empire of Sargon. Orthodox Babylonian scribes in later 
times could not forgive him for the insult offered to the shrine 
of Bel-Marduk, even though it were offered in the name of 
Enlil of Nippur, most revered deity of Babylonia. So the 
annalist who tells us of these events says : “ Dungi, the son of 
Ur-Engur, cared greatly for the city of Eridu, which was on 
the shore of the sea. But he sought after evil, and the 
treasure of E-sagila and of Babylon he brought out as spoil. 
And BU was [wroth?] and [smote?] his body and so made an 
end of him.” Certainly his dynasty did not last. As it had 
from Lagash, so after three more reigns, lasting forty-three 
years, the sceptre departed from Ur. The cause of the collapse 
was a disaster: iBl-SiN, the third successor of Dungi, was 
carried off a captive to Elam. The Elamite conqueror who 
took Ur and carried away the High-King of Babylonia captive 
was probably Kudur-nankhundi,* who, we are told in an inscrip- 

^ For a translation of his very inteiesUng inscuption by ftfr. King, see KING 
and IIjtLl., Egypt ami Western Asia, pp. 195 ff. 

^ A practice known hitherto only among the Semites (and in Egypt), 

^ Now first mentioned as important. v 

^ This is the view of Mi, King {H.S.A., p. 104), and it seems very probable. 
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tion of Ashurbanipal of Assyria, had sacked Erech and taken 
away its goddess NanS. to Susa, 1635 years before 650 B.c., 
when Ashurbanipal took Susa and brought back the image of 
the goddess in triumph. This would place the end of the 
dynasty of Ur in 2285 B.C,, or thereabouts, as the Assyrian date 
is probably not literally correct. 

The collapse of Dungi’s dynasty was followed by the 
accession to power of an undistinguished series of kings who 
form the dynasty of Isin, that city being the town of its founder, 
Ishbi-Uka. We know from a later chronicle the years of the 
reigns of these kings. With the fifth king, LiBiT-lsilTAR, the 
family of Ishbi-Ura ended (about 2180 BC.), probably amid 
civil war and foreign invasion.’^ At this time, or a little later, 
the family of Syrian conquerors which founded the dynasty of 
Khammurabi first established their authority at Babylon, and 
at the same time comparatively ephemeral dynasties weie also 
set up at Erech and Larsam. The dynasty of [Larsam later 
became Elamite. An Elamite lord named KUDUR-MABUG^ 
established himself as King of Ur (c. 1950 B.C.), and was suc- 
ceeded by his sons, Arad-Sin and Rim-Sin, who made them- 
selves kings of Larsam as well. Rim-Sin was a notable figure 
in the history of Babylonia, as the contemporary and rival of 
the great Khammurabi. He ended his days in the reign of the 
successor of Khammurabi, when the final unification of Sumer 
and Akkad under the leadei'ship of Babylon was accomplished. 

3. T/ie First Dynasty of Babylon 

A dynasty of Semites from the West— Sumu-abu — Sin-muballit extends the 
dominion of Babylon — The reign of Khammurabi — War with Larsam — Conquest of 
Asshur — Early Assyria — Empire of Khammurabi — Ills relations with Chedorla'omer 
the Elamite — The four kings in Palestine — History preserved in the legend of 

* Of the successors of Libit-Ishtar the most notable was a ceitain Uia-imitti, who 
was notorious in later legend as having bequeathed his throne to his gardener, with a 
resultant civil war, in which the gardener ultimately got the upper hand, and reigned 
for twenty-four years a.s King Enlil-bani. Enlil-bani is a historical personage, and 
reigned about 2116-2092 b.c. The story has nothing impossible or even improbable 
in it, in an Oriental country. Mr. King {Chraniiles, i. pp. 62 ff.) pointed out that this 
tradition is preserved by Agathias, who makes Ura-imitti and Enlil-bani " Beleous 
and Beletaras, kings of Assyria,” In his History of Sumer and Akkad, p. 312, Mr. 
King has further shown that they were kings, not of Assyria, but of Babylonia. 

- Kudur-mabug, son of Simli-shilkhak, was, as the names shew, an Elamite, 
lie is called in an inscription of Aiad-Sin (published by Tiiureao-Dangin, Rec. 
Trav. xxxil (1910), p. 44) “adda of Martu,” a title which may point to some real 
Or pretended authority in the West. 
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Abiaharn — Relations with Elam — The war of fimulbalim — Letters and despatches of 
Khammuiabi — Khammurabi as lawgiver — Samsu-iluna — Iluma-iUi and the "Dynasty 
of the Sea-Land” — ^The Kassites, the fast Indo-Euiopcan people in the Near East 
— Overthrow of Babylon by the Ilittites — The Kassite conquest 

The princes who accomplished this work were foreign 
Semites, South-Syrian Arabs or Palestinians from Amurru, 
“the West,” which had now for a thousand years been influ- 
enced by Babylonian civilization. These “ Amorites ” were then 
no strangers to the culture of the land which they were invading.^ 
Whether their first appearance in Babylonia is to be dated to 
the end of Libit-Ishtar’s reign (about 2200 B.C.) or not is, as we 
have seen, uncertain, but we can be sure that the troubles of a 
century later were caused by their irruption with their tribesmen 
in force. The city of Babylon lay much exposed to attack 
from the Western Desert, and offered, probably, an easy prey. 
Hitherto, Babylon had been an insignificant factor in the history 
of Akkad, and its god, Marduk, had little renown or wealth. 
The energy of its new conquerors made it the chief city of 
Babylonia, and transfigured the humble Marduk into a king 
of gods, identifying him with Enlil or Bel of Nippur, the old 
chief deity of the land, much as in contemporary Egypt the 
new-fangled Amen of Thebes was identified with the ancient 
Ra.2 

Whether SUMU-ABU (c. 2050 B.C.®), the first king of the new 
Babylonian dynasty, was the actual conqueror or his son we do 
not know. 

His successors in order until Khammurabi ascended the 
throne were SUMULA-ILU, Zabum, Immerum (a short-lived 
usurper), Apil-Sin, and SiN-MUBALLIT, the latter being the 
father of Khammurabi. None of these kings seem ever to have 
acknowledged the overlordship of the kings of Isin or Larsam, 
and they seem to have themselves gradually increased their 
authority in an ever widening circle around Babylon. Sippar, 
Kutha, and Nippur were added to the dominion of Babylon by 
these kings, and also after the death of its last king, Damii?:- 
ILISHU, Isin, taken by Sin-rauballit in his seventeenth year 
(c. 1947 B.C.) from the King of Larsam, who had occupied it. 
When Khammurabi came to the throne, he found himself ruling 
over a prosperous state extending from Sippar in the north to 

> See p. 184. ® See p. 168. 

^ I adopt the date of Mr. L. W. King (Chromcles, i. p. no). 
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Nippur in the south, i.e. the whole extent of the ancient Akkad. 
Southwards, Sumer was still in the state of confusion caused 
by the devastating inroads of the Elamite conquerors, Erech 
and Ur had both been destroyed, and the rightful king of 
Larsam, Siniddinam, was still contending for his throne with the 
Elamite usurper Rim-Sin. It seems that Khammurabi soon 
after his accession attacked Rim-Sin ; in his fourth year (about 
1940 B.C.) he seems to have carried his arms to the border of 
Elam, and in his seventh he took Erech and Isin from Rim-Sin. 
But after this year his annals are silent as to any succes.scs 
against the Elamites, until his thirtieth year is reached. During 
thi.s period he extended his rule over the greater part of Meso- 
potamia, and the ex-king of Larsam, Siniddinam, became not 
only his feudatory, but also took command of the Babylonian 
troops in the war against Rim-Sin. Further, he reduced to a 
state of willing obedience the country of Shitullum, to the 
north of Akkad, and also the still more northerly district of 
Ashur,^ on the Tigris, whose capital Ashur (Assur ; the modern 
E^ala'at Sherkat, more than two hundred miles north-west of 
Babylon), became in later times the seat of the monarchs who 
succeeded to the inheritance of Khammurabi and created the 
empire of Assyria. Ilu-shuma of Ashir (as the later Ashur 
dr Assyria was then called) attacked Sumu-abu, the founder 
of the new Babylonian dynasty, and in Khararaurabi’s time the 
King of Ashir or Ashur (Shamsi-Adad I, the sixth successor of 
Ilu-shuma) was tributary to the great King of Babylon. Wc 
cannot go much farther back than Ilu-shuma in the history of 
Assyria.® Before him we hear (in an inscription of Esarhaddon’s) 
of an early king, Bel-ibni, son of Adasi, “the founder of the 
kingdom of Assyria," and before him there are two dim figures 
of tradition, Ushpia and Kikia, of whom the former was a 
priest, and the founder of E-kharsag-kurkurra, the temple of 

‘ A despatch from Khammurabi himself to the ex-tCing of Larsam, now 
ptesfeved in the British Museum (No. 12863), orders his distinguished geiicial 
to take command of some Assyrian troops, no doubt intended for the war against 
Elam. It reads as follows: “Unto Siniddinam say: Thus saith Khammurabi. 
Two hutvdred and forty men of the King’s Battalion, under the command of 
Nannar-iddinam, who form part of the troops under thy command and who have 
left Ashur and Shitullum, and ... let them march, in order that their force may 
be completed by the addition of Ibni-Martu’s troops. Let not these troops delay. 
Despatch them in all haste that they may march ’’ (Kmo, UUers <>f Hammurabi, 
hi. 4 ff. j 

’ See King, Chronicles, i. p. 126. 
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Ashur in the city of Ashur, and so the holiest and most ancient 
sanctuary of Assyria. Ushpia is mentioned in an inscription of 
Shalmaneser I. His name is of the Northern and probably non- 
Semitic type which is associated with the mountain-tribes of 
Armenia, and it is not impossible that the inhabitants of Assyria 
were of this race, semitized. 

Shamshi-Adad supported Khammurabi loyally in his wars 
against his great enemies, the Elamites of Larsam. While 
Khammurabi controlled an empire reaching to Armenia and 
Palestine, his capital was within easy attack from the forces of 
Arad-Sin and Rim-Sin, who ruled Southern Babylonia and the 
coast-lands north of the Persian Gulf. Rim-Sin was never able 
to jeopardize his enemy’s position seriously, and eventually he 
was worn down to extinction by Khammurabi’s successor. 
For a time it would seem, judging from a most interesting 
Hebrew tradition, that the kings of Babylon and Larsam were 
subjected to the power of a great Elamite conqueror named 
Chedorla'omer, a name which is good Elamite, and would be, 
properly written, Kudur-Lagamar. The Hebrews’ account of 
the origin of their nation brings, in one legend, the ancestral 
hero Abraham into warlike contact with “ Amraphel king of 
Shinar, Arioch king of Ellasar, Chedorla'omer, king of Elam, 
and Tid'al king of the Goyyim,” who in alliance were en- 
gaged in subduing the revolted Arab tribes of Moab and the 
Plauran.^ The conjunction of these names makes it probable that 
Amraphel is Khammurabi, that Arioch of Ellasar represents 
the dynasty of Kudur-mabug at Larsam, and that Chedor- 
la'omer represents the power of Elam, Tid'al that of the Khatti 
or Hittites of Anatolia. The “Goyyim” of the Hebrews were 
the non- Semitic “ Gentile ” tribes, the “ nations " which lived in 
the North, and Tid'al is a Hittite name; a Hittite king five 
centuries later was called Dddhalia.® The names are altered ; 
Arioch cannot be identified, as it stands, with either Arad-Sin 
or Rim-Sin ; ® and Tid'al may owe its existence to a scribe 
of Dhdhalia’s time who wrote down the best-known royal 

^ Gen. xiv. This chapter is one of the oldest parts of the Booh of Genesis. 
Cf. Driver, Genesis, pp. i5Sff. 

“ See p. 374, and cf. SaYce in Garstang, The Hittites, p. 324, n. 4. 

® The supposed forms Rim-aku or Eri-aku are not probable. Aku was a Sumerian 
value for the moon-ideograph of Sin, but there is no conceivable reason why the 
name of Arad-Sin or Rim-Sin should have been known to the Jewish scribe in a very 
unusual and wronvly written Sumerian form. 
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Hittite name of his day.^ But our modern knowledge shews 
that the tradition is based upon historical fact: Amraphel 
was a historical king of Shinar (Babylonia), in whose days a 
powerful king of Ellasar (Larsam) existed side by side with 
him, and in whose time Elamite conquerors with names of the 
type of Kudur-lagamar existed (such as Kudur-mabug and 
the earlier Kudur-nakhkhunte),® who from time to time imposed 
their will on Babylonia, while at this time also the Hittite 
" Goyyim ” of Anatolia were beginning to bestir themselves, 
and were shortly to overrun Babylonia.® The collocation of 
names is impossible at a later period, and we must regard the 
tradition as, originally, a piece of contemporary history, adapted 
later to the Abrahamic legend, and possibly first written down 
by a Hebrew scribe some five or six centuries after the time of 
Khammurabi."* In the account we see the Elamite Chedor- 
la'omer taking the leading position among the kings : and it 
may be that a conqueror named Kudur-lagamar did at this 
time issue from Elam, impose his will upon the rival kings of 
Babylonia, and so enter into short-lived relations with even the 
outlying tribes of Hittites. 

The tables were turned since the days of Dungi, or even 
Narim-Sin. In those days the native patesis of Susa, the first 
Elamite rulers of whom we have any knowledge, Basha- 
shushinak, Khutrun-tepti, Kal-Rukhurasir, and others, were the 
obedient vassals of the King of Sumer and Akkad, who even 
replaced them at will by Babylonian officials.® Thus in 
Dungi’s reign the patesis and local governors are all either 
Babylonians or had adopted Babylonian names, both Semitic 

* As the Jewish sciibcs of the eighth and seventh centuries adopted the conlenr- 
porary Egyptian names “ Zaphnath-paaneakh," “ Potipherah,” and "Asenath" for 
the characters of the Joseph story, a legend of the Hyksos period, when no such 
names were in vogue (see p. 405!. 

’ See p. igo. ® See p. 199. 

■* On the evidence of the name Tid'al. But since the other names are all contem- 
porary with Khammurabi, it is perfectly possible that an early Hittite king named 
Dddhalia may have existed in his time, of whom we know no more from contempor- 
ary doenments than we do of Chedorla'omer. The name Tid'al is associated with 
that of Rim-Sin in a tradition preserved on a tablet of the Persian period ; it appears 
in the form “Tudkhula,” a nearo approach to the original. This was no doubt 
derived from the same original Babylonian Uadition as the Biblical account. 

* At this time, as was natural, the Elamite culture and art (originally very different 
from that of Babylonia) became strongly babyionized, and the Semitic Babylonian 
language was used as much as Elamite for business and other purixises (King, A. At//. , 
pp. 4 t 6 £r.). 
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and Sumerian. Later on, we find native Elamite names again. 
These chiefs called themselves usually "patesi of Susa and 
shakkanakku (governor) of Elam.” Their inscriptions have 
been found by the French excavators of Susa, where Dungi 
built a temple of Shushinak, the chief Elamite deity. The 
lands of Anshan, Kimash, Umliash, and other Elamite districts 
seem to have been administered by them. Kudur-nankhundi, 
the conqueror of Ur, came from Anshan ; Kudur-mabug from 
Emutbalim, a district nearer the sea. From the time of Kudur- 
nankhundi to the latter part of Khammurabi’s reign the 
Elamites were independent, and for a time even dominated 
Babylonia. As we have seen, Khammurabi warred with 
Larsam at the beginning of his reign ; then there is a cessation 
of war and a silence which may mean a pax elamitica imposed 
upon both by Chedorla'omer ; then comes war again. In 
his thirty-first year (about 1913 B.C.) the armies of Khammurabi, 
directed by the king from Babylon, and under the command of 
the veteran Siniddinam, who must by this time have been an 
old man, and a general named Inukhsamar, took Ur and 
Larsam, and invaded Emutbalim, the hereditary kingdom of 
Kudur-mabug and Rim-Sin. For two years the war was 
waged, and we have an interesting glimpse of the religious 
ideas of the time in connexion with it. Siniddinam had 
captured the chief city of Emutbalim and with them the 
images of the goddesses of the country : these he proposed to 
send as trophies to Babylon. In answer to his report, 
Khammurabi writes,^ ordering him to bring them in state. It 
seems, however, that some time after this the royal troops ex- 
perienced some severe check at the hands of the Elamites, and 
it was thought that this was due to the anger of the goddesses at 
being taken to Babylon, so, in a second letter, Khammurabi 
writes to Siniddinam to take them back to their own dwellings 
again.® 

r B.M. No. 23131 ; King, LelUrs of Uammum&i, p. 7. 

“This procedure is quite in accordance with the ideas of the time; so “the 
Philistines sent back tlie ark of the covenant, which they had captured at Aphek, in 
order to save their own god Dagon from destruction, and Oicir land from plague ” 
(t Sam. V., vi. ; King, op, cit, i. xlii). The image of a god was regarded as more or 
less the same thing as the god’.s own personality : if it wa.s taken into a foreign land, 
the god himself was regarded as journeying tliithcr, and was considered able to 
benefit or injure the foreign people among whom lie sojourned, according to whether 
he was stronger than the native gods and approved of his transfer and of the 
character of his hosts or not. So in the reign of Amenhetep iii of Evypt, the 
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Khammurabi did not penetrate farther into Elam itself, and 
was unable to effect the recapture of the goddesses of Erech 
who had been carried off to Susa by Kudui-nankhundi three 
centuries before; this restitution was not effected until 1635 
years after their removal, by Ashurbanipal. As a more lasting 
trophy of his victories than the idols of Emutbalim, he retained 
Larsam, Ur, and Southern Sumer, the borderland of Ashnunak, 
and the adjoining district of Umliash. In peace he was even 
more conspicuous as an organizer of victory than in war. The 
testimony of those actual letters, rescript.s, and despatches of 
his which can be seen any clay in the galleries of the British 
Museum, shew us that the later kings of Babylonia were by no 
means in error when they looked back to him as their exemplar 
of what a patriarchal ruler should be. In them, “ we see the 
facts of history in the making.” ^ 

Of his laws, the discovery of which on a stele found at Susa 
has made the name of Khammurabi so familiar in these modern 
days, 2 something will be said later.® But it must be 
remembered that though no doubt there is in them an original 
element due to the king himself, yet in the main his code was 
but a reissue of ancient Sumerian laws, and he has little claim 
to be regarded as himself a great lawgiver.* His own actual 

goddesi Ishtar o£ Nineveli expressed a wish to be taken to Egypt, and went there 
and back twice. In a letter to the Pharaoh, King Dushratta of Mitnnni, who then 
ruled Assyria, with respect to the second journey, writes: “Verily now have I 
sent her and she is gone. Indeed, in the time of my father, the lady Ishtar went 
into that land (Egypt) ; and, just as she dwelt there formerly and they honoured her, 
so now may my brother ( Amenhetep) honour her ten times more than before. May my 
brother honour her, may he allow her to return with joy." Similarly, at a later date, 
the Egyptian god Khonsu of Thebes was sent with a suitable escort to the far-away 
land of Kheta (see p. 372, below), in order that he might cure the daughter of the 
king of that country, who was possessed of a devil : he abode m Kheta several years, 

* The titles under which these letters ace catalogued are sufficient to reveal to us 
the many-sided character of this great king : typical are such entries as “ Order for 
the Insertion of an Intercalary Month in the Calendar," “Orders to finish clearing 
out a canal in the city of Erech,” “ Order for the Investigation of a charge of bribery, ” 
“Order for the restoration of properly illegally claimed by a Money-lender,” 
" Enquiry concerning the Misappropriation of Temple Revenues,” “ Order for Ship- 
captains to proceed to Babylon with their Ships,” “ Order for the despatch of a 
ship with troops from the city of Ur,” " Order for the Appointment of Additional 
Sheep-shearers,” and so forth. 

® For references to the literature of Khammurabi’s laws, see p. 205, n. l. 

® See p. 205. 

■* It is necessary to insist on this point, as the concentration of attention on 
Khammurabi’s edition of the Sumerian code seems likely to give the great king a 
largely fictitious importance as a lawiriver. 
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letters which we possess, are far more interesting evidence of 
the man’s personality. So far as we know, he was the first great 
organizer in history, and the kingdom of Babylonia, with its 
capital at Babylon, was the lasting result of his work. Babylon 
remained the capital of the Mesopotamian world henceforth 
throughout ancient history. 

But he could not secure an undisputed empire to his 
successors. The Elamite danger had no sooner been removed 
than others even more formidable appeared. Babylonia was 
too rich and too vulnerable to go free from attack for long. 

Khammurabi was succeeded, after a long reign of forty- 
three years (about B.C. I944'-I90i) by his son, Samsu-ILUNA, 
at the beginning of whose reign (second year) the indefatigable 
Rim-Sin again gave trouble. He had apparently taken Isin, 
which was recaptured by Samsu-iluna, who also subdued Kish, 
which had revolted. In Samsu-iluna’s tenth year Rim-Sin 
still lived (having reigned by that time certainly not less than 
fifty-seven years), but shortly afterwards he was finally defeated 
and slain. Samsu-iluna was then confronted with a new enemy. 
Iluma-ilu, a chief of the South, made himself master of the 
coast of the Persian Gulf, the " Land of the Sea,” and founded 
there (about 1875 B.C.) an independent dynasty which neither 
Samsu-iluna nor his successors were able to destroy.^ The 
“ Dynasty of the Sea-Land ” continued to rule on the sea-coast 
well on into the Kassite period. Elam, however, was recovered, 
and in the reign of Ammi-ZADUGA, the fourth successor of 
Khammurabi (r, B.C. 1798-1777), we find it once again tributary. 
Possibly Babylonia and Elam were drawn together by the 
necessity of common defence against the inroads of the 
Kasfishu or Kassites, an Indo-European nation of the north- 
east, whose tribes were now pressing from Media through the 
Zagros towards the fertility and wealth of Babylonia. We hear 
of their attacks already in the reign of Samsu-iluna. They 
were, however, not strong enough to attack Babylon. Their 
work was done for them by another power, whose strokes were 
sudden, unexpected, and irresistible, the terrible “ Goyyim ” of 
Asia Minor. The reign of Samsu-DITANA, the eleventh and 
last monarch of the 1st Dynasty of Babylon (c. B.C. 1777-1746), 

^ On Rim-Sin see Ungnad, Ziits. Assyr, xxiii. pp. 73 fF. ; ThurSAU-Dangin, 
JifO. AsiaU, 1909, pp. 335 ff. 

King, ChrmicUs, i. pp. q 6 £f. 
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seems to have been brought to a bloody end by a conquering 
raid of the King of Khatti (his name is not preserved), in which 
Babylon was stormed and sacked by the fierce Anatolians 
(c, B C. 1 746j ' They retreated, probably, as soon as they came, 
leaving death and ruin behind them ; and the Kassites seized 
their oppoitunity. Their leader, Gandash, appropriated the 
city and vacant throne of Babylon (or Kar-Duniyash, as it was 
now called in the tongue of the conquerors), and founded the 
Kassite dynasty, which endured for six hundred years. 

4. T}te Kassites 

The South independent under the last Sumerian dynasty, till the time of Ea- 
gamil, who is deposed by the Kassites — The Kassite lungs — A Dark Age, and prob- 
able retrogression in culture, due to the rule of alien kings — Aryan gods of the 
Kassites — The Indo-European invasion : the kingdom of Mitanni and its Aryan 
gods — Relations with the Hittites and Assyrians—Mesopotamiau civilization un- 
affected 

The new lords of Babylonia did not for a long time interfere 
with the southern kingdom of the Sea-Land, which pursued its in- 
dependent existence for nearly three centuries (c. 1875-1600B.C.) 
under kings whose names are mostly Sumerian, a fact which 
seems to shew that the Sumerian nationality, finally deposed 
from its position of equality with the Semites after the fall of 
the dynasty of Ur, was eking out the last remnants of its 
separate existence in the southernmost portions of the country. 
The kingdom of the Sea-Land was the last expression of the 
national consciousness of the ancient Sumerian race. When it 
fell, the Sumerians disappear, and their language becomes a 
dead speech, known only to priests and scribes, the Latin of 
Mesopotamia.® 

The end of the Sumerians came in the reign of Ea-GAMIL, 
the tenth successor of Iluma-ilu, probably about 1580 B.c. 
hla-gamil attempted to invade Elam, but was defeated and 
driven back. A Kassite leader named Ulam-buriash, “ son of 
Burnaburariash, the king,”® then attacked him and overthrew 

* King, Chrtniicles, i. p. 14S. Mr. King deduces thii from the mention of a Hittite 
invasiun in the reign of Samsu-ditana and the fact that the ICaSbite king Aguin ti 
brought back from Khani, the Hittite country on the SjTian side of Taurus, statues of 
Marduk and ^arpanitum, which must have been taken from Babylon (see p. 200). 

®King, ChrmicUs, i. pp. 152 ff. 

’ Radau {Letters to Cassite fLi?tgs, p. 10, n. 3) makes this “Burnaburariash” the 
same as the Burraburiash who was contemporary with Amenhetep lii, and so puts 
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his kingdom, reigning in the Sea-Land in his stead as a vassal of 
his father the King of Babylon. The final scene was reached a 
few years later, when the Kassite king of Babylon, Agum III 
(a nephew of Ulam-buriash), finally took Dur-Ea (Ea’s Burgh), 
the last fortified place of the Sea-Landers. 

Of the Kassite kings we know very little. Gandash was 
succeeded by Agum i, who was followed by Kashtiliash I, 
UsHSHi, Adumetash, Urshigurmash, and Agum ii; 
the last waged war with the Hittite land of Khani, and tri- 
umphantly brought back to Babylon statues of the city-gods 
Marduk and Sarpanitum, which had no doubt been carried off 
by the Hittites in their great raid. Then there is a gap, 
followed byBURNABURARIASH, KASHTILIASH 11, and AGUM III.^ 
Then comes a darkness of a century and a half till the veil is 
again lifted, after the Egyptian conquest of Syria, in the reign 
of Kara-INDASH,* the contemporary of Thothmes IV. The con- 
tinuous history of Babylonia begins again with him. The 
Kassite period thus appears as a very uneventful one. The kings, 
of whom our list is very imperfect, are mere names, and nothing 
in particular seems to have happened during their reigns. This 
impression may be due simply to our unusual lack of informa- 
tion with regard to this period. But it may well be that this 
lack of information reflects a real lack of incident. The conquest, 
too, by the Kassite barbarians may very well have caused a 
temporary retrogression in culture, when the arts of the scribe 
and historiographer were not so much in demand, in royal 
circles at any rate, as before. And it is the fact that we find 
very few records of temple-building or restoration at this period. 
The Kassite kings worshipped their own deities, and probably 
did not hasten to put themselves under the protection of the 
gods of Babylon. Obviously they cared very little for the 
religion and probably less for the literature and arts of their 
highly civilized subjects. 

Ulam-tiurittsh’s conquest of the Sea-Land in the fifteenth century B.C., whereas 
from the statements of the chronicie published by King (f.e.) it must have taken 
place at latest more than a century before, and probably earlier, since the reigns 
assigned to the kings of the Sea-Land in this document seenj impossibly long. Ea- 
gamli can hardly l\ave reigned much later than l6co B.C,, so that “ Burnaburariash ” 
must have lived nearly two centuries before the Burraburiash of the el-Amama tablets 1 

1 1 assume, what seems probable, that " Kashdliash the Kassite’’ was king, and 
Agum his son also. Burnaburariash, father of Kashtiliash and Ulam-buriash, Was 
certainly King of Babylon. 

® About B.C, 1420. P. 262, post . 
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The racial difference between the new conquerors and 
their subjects was great. There is little doubt that the 
Kassites were Indo-Europeans, and spoke an Aryan tongue. 
Their chief god was Suryash, the sun, the Indian Surya and 
Greek "HX/o? ; their word for “ god ” was bugash, the Slav bog^ 
and Phrygian Bagaios} The termination -ash which regularly 
appears at the end of their names is a nominative, correspond- 
ing to the Greek -05. Such a name as Indabugash® is clearly 
Aryan. They were evidently the advance-guard of the Indo- 
European southern movement which colonized Iran and pushed 
westward to the borders of Asia Minor. In the north the 
kingdom of Mitanni^ was about this lime established between 
the Euphrates and Tigris by Aryans who must have been of 
the same stock as the Kassites who conquered Babylonia. The 
names of the kings of Mitanni which are known to us in later 
times are Aryan,^ and among the gods of Mitanni we find the 
Indian Varuna, Indra, and the Nasatya-twins (Agvins).® It is 
possible that the mass of the population in Mitanni was of 
partly Semitic, partly Hittite blood, and that the Aryans there 
were merely a ruling caste: the language of Mitanni was of 
the Caucasic or Alarodian type.® Their further westward 
progress was barred by the Hittites, who were firmly entrenched 
in the land of Khani (Coele-Syria) and had already swarmed 
across the Taurus into Northern Syria, founding outpost princi- 
palities on the Euphrates, of which Carchemish may already 
have existed as the most important. At first the Mitannians 
must have been checked at the Euphrates, but later on they 
seem to have crossed the river and have made themselves 
masters of both Semites and Hittites in Northern Syria, which 

’ I would also suggest that the Kassitegod Maruttash maybe the Sanskrit Marut, 
a deity of wind and storm. We know nothing of how the Kassites represented these 
deities (with Kharbe, Dunyash, Shakhe, Shipak, Shugamuna, and others, whose 
names only we know) : probably no Kassitc art of any kind existed, Radad, in 
Lcilers to Cmsite Things (Phila., 1908), p. 9, n. i, notes the equivalent of bugask 
to the Babylonian An (god), but does not dtaw the evident conclusion. 

* Cl the Persian Inta.pheme.s. “ See pp. 357 ff. ; 341 ff. 

* Saushshatar ( . . . . khshatra), Artatama, Shutarna, Dushratta. See Meyir, 
Sitsier. hgl. prtuss. Akad,^ 1907. 

“ WiNCKLER, M.D.O.G,, Dec. 1907, p. 51 ; Meyer, toe. oil. ; Hall, J.ff.S, 
xxi*., and p. 331 , /afY. 

* Bork, £)ie Mitanni- Sprache {M. V. G., 1909), shews that it was like the modern 
Abkhasian of the Caucasus and the ancient Elamite. But that the ruling house was 
Aryan is certain, and no doubt the aristocracy were too : they were “barons" of 
the usual Iranian types and called themselves “Aryans” (giarri). 
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probably remained tributary to them till the Egyptian conquest 
in the sixteenth centuiy. The young state of Assyria, of which 
we know nothing at this period, is found tributaiy to Mitanni 
later on, and we cannot doubt that its allegiance was very soon 
forcibly transferred from the Kassite kings of Babylonia to the 
ruleis of Mitanni. 

Mesopotamian civilization was unaffected by the Mitannians 
and Kassites, who seem to have been entirely uncultured. 
They learnt civilization from the conquered. The process 
seems to have taken about two centuries; by the time of 
Kurigalzu and Burnaburiash the Kassite kings have adopted 
the Babylonian religion, at any rate for official purposes, and 
differ from their subjects only in the retention of their Kassite 
names, which they affected to the last, six hundred years after 
the time of Gandash. It would seem that the racial distinction 
between the Kassite settlers and the Babylonians was long 
preserved, in much the same way as in China the Manchu 
noble families who came with the late Manchu dynasty still 
keep separate from the Chinese. The tenacity of power by one 
dynasty for so many centuries points to a health and vigour 
in the ruling family and race which was unwonted in highly 
civilized Babylonia. 


5. Babylonian Civilization 


The unification undev Khammuiabi — Agriculture — Irrigation — ^Taxes — Land and 
labourers — ^Judiciary — Sumerian laws codified by Utukagina and Khammurabi — 
pivorce— Women — ^Legal instruments : seals — Religion — Sumerian and Semitic 
deities — Ishtar — Myths ; Etana and Adapa — Babylonian and Hebrew religion — 
Comparisons with Greek mythology 


With the Kassite conquest we have then reached a pause 
in the current of Babylonian history which well marks the end 
of its first period. Looking back, the history of the period 
.which has been sketched above is practically the history of the 
'■gradual ^emitizineL ijOIabvIonia. which was finally completed 
fwhen KRammurabi unified the whole of the country into one 
Semitic state, which remained one and remained Semitic even 
when ruled by a foreign dynasty. 

The Babylonian culture of Khammurabi’s day was not very 
different from that of old-Sumerian times. Only the writing 
had developed, the bow had been introduced by the Semites ^ 
‘ See p. 189, Kins, Hist. Sumer and Akkad, pp. 247 ff. 
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and the horse from Media and a unified state with its centre 
at Babylon had been created. We cannot suppose that the 
methods of irrigation in use under the first king of united 
Babylonia were more highly developed or more time- and 
labour-saving than those in vogue under the earlier patesis of 
Lagash, The usual conception of the Babylonian is an 
energetic tradesman, a xU'TrytXog and a money-lender, with a turn 
for astronomy : this is, however, the man of a later age.® The 
Babylonian of the earlier time was a merchant also, and a 
keen litigant as well, as hundreds of early tablets testify, and 
the astronomical tendencies of his later descendant were 
founded on the observations of remote forefathers, but first and 
foremost he was an agriculturist.® how the corn- 

bearing capacity of JBabylonia astounded Herodotus,* and we 
c*ah w^r imagine that his statements as to the phenomenal 
yjeI3~~of the land . -the breadth to w.hich the blades of wheat 
and barley would g row, an d the he ight of the millet and 
s esamum there would d ispos e many of his hearers to unbelief. 
l^t there is nothing improbable in what h e savs. I mporta nt 
as was Babylonian agricultu re in his .jday, the ea.rlier period 
It was far more import ant, and in the le tters and inscriptio ns of 
thatthe care of the land appears as even mo re important than 
tlie maintenance of the temples of the gods. Marduk hi mself 
was said to have inaugurated the irrigation-system of Babylonia, 
and from the earliest period every king of whom we possess 
more than fragmentary mention prides himself upon having 
dther constructed or renewed canals to bring water from the 
two rivers to the broad lands lying between them.® 

’ Probably through the medium of the Kassites, but while the 1 st Dynasty was 
still ruling, before Khammurabi’s time (Ungnad, O.L.Z., 1907, pp, 638 f.). The 
Babylonians wrote its name stsu with the ideographs “ mountain-ass,” as it came to 
them from the mountain-tribes. For the further introduction of the horse into Egypt 
and the West see p. 313. "* 

“ Of, indeed, the post-Herodotean age. Herodotus does not yet give us this 
impression, which is derived from the Babylonian of the Seleucid period. The 
astronomical knowledge of the Babylonians was probably nothing remarkable before 
that time : wc know that at any rate it was not systematized till then, as the earlier 
Bafiyibhian accounts of the stars are extremely confused and contradictory. 

’The huckster-quality of the Babylonians began to become prominent under 
the later Kassites, probably, and is in full vigour in the Assyrian period (see p. 455, 
/«/). 

’ Hut, i. 193. 

’ Irrigation in Egypt was of course a very different matter from irrigation in 
Babylonia, and the difference is carefully noted by Herodotus ; in Babylonia, he 



A very good reason for a watchful eye being kept by the 
jtovernment upon the proper repair of the canals was the fact 
hat upon properly regulated irrigation depended a good 
larvcst, and upon a good harvest depended a good inflow of 
:axes into the treasuries of the king and the gods. Taxes were 
generally paid in kind, and chiefly in corn, though dates, oil, and 
vine, etc.^ also contributed to swell the total. Prices also might 
be reckoned in grain, dates, or oil, and though metal weights,^ 
he^telent, the imneh,,and the shekehVere all in use, no idea; 
of a t‘rue curren”cy ha'd''as yet ar^etTW Babylonia any more than ’ 
in Egypt : in a purchase of land, foi example, the purchase price ' 
vas first settled in shekel-weights of silver, and the various items 
sxchanged against the land (corn, slaves, weapons, or what not), 
ivere often separately valued on the same basis till the purchase 
price was made up. This was the transition stage between pure 
barter and a regular currency.^ Much of the land was owned_b;y_ 
the great temples, and the royal domains wem ho doubt much 
mi xed up^with those of the gods; in some places, as in Egypt, 
the two would be identical”, since the kine. in his canacitv of 
would often be a high-priest ; but there was apparently, 
also", “Besides the class of free laBourers, a large number of free- 
holding farmers. The free labourers were in all probability in 
some ways the worst off of the population, for their pay rarely 
amounted to more than their daily food, and they were not 
entitled to the protection which the slave received from his 
master. Even the slave was protected from his master by 
the law. The_^ Babylonians had a most modern idea of law 
and o rder,” an^d to this was no douBT du^ their' comm ercial 
s tabilityT "which survived all wars and conquests unhn£airedy 
The judges were named by the kirigi and we re his deputing, 
anTTRey seem to have gone on ciicuil: their decisions, were 
irrev ocable . 

T he laws which they administered were of Sun^e rl^ origin, 

observes, "the crop is ripened by being watered from the river, and thus the grain 
comes to matority j not, as in Egypt, by the rivet itself overflowing the fields, but 
by irrigation by moans of the hand and shiuiAfs: (ktjAwj'ti&i). For the whole land 
of Babylonia is, like Egypt, cat up by canals, and the largest of the canals is 
navigable, stretching towards the south-east (wpis vAv xeims/wi'Ai'), from the 
Euphrates to another rivet, the Tigris.” The canal to which he refers is probably 
the Nahr Malik, or “ King’s Rivet,” in the neighbourhood of the ancient 
Agad^. 

Ivor this'r’far'' ‘tion I m indehto') lo Mr, T W. 
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A very good reason for a watchful eye being kept by the 
Government upon the proper repair of the canals was the fact 
that upon properly regulated irrigation depended a good 
harvest, and upon a good harvest depended a good inflow of 
taxes into the treasuries of the king and the gods. Taxes were 
generally paid in kind, and chiefly in corn, though dates, oil, and 
wine, etc.i also contributed to swell the total. Prices also might 
be reckoned in grain, dates, or oil, and though metal weights, 
thc/telent, the maneh,^and the shekel,!* were all in use, no idea 
of attue curren"c 3 rha”d'''as yet arSen in' Babylonia any more than 
in Egypt : in a purchase of land, for example, the purchase price 
was first settled in shekel-weights of silver, and the various items 
exchanged against the land (corn, slaves, weapons, or what not), 
were often separately valued on the same basis till the purchase 
price was made up. This was the transition stage between pure 
barter and a regular currency.’^ Much of the land was owned 
the great temples, and the royal domains 'were 'np'’3bubt much 
I mi xed UP with those of the gods; in some places, as in Egypt, 
[ttie two would be identicalj since t he ki ng, in his c a pa city of 
l^atesi, v^uld .often be a high-priest; but there was apparent^*, 
aisoT&esides the class oFfree labourers, a large number of free- 
holding farmers. The free labourers were in all probability in 
some ways the worst off of the population, for their pay rarely 
amounted to more than their daily food, and they were not 
entitled to the protection which the slave received from his 
master. Even the slave was protected from his master by 
the law. The Babj^lonians had a most modern idea of "law 
gnd order,” and to this was no doubt due thelr~ com m ercial 
s tability^ whjeh.. survived all wars and conejuests uiihnpaired,. 
The judges were named by the. king, an d_were_.his. deputise, 
an d^Ri ey seem to^ have gone on circuit : thei^ decisions 3 yere 
irrevocal jjg;. 

T he law s^ whi ch they administered were of ^Sume rian origin. 

observes, '* the crop is ripened by being watered from the river, and thus the grain 
comes to maturity ; not, as in Egypt, by the river rtseU overflowing the fields, hut 
by krigatiotv by means of the hand and shadAfs (KijXunojfa). For the whole land 
of Babylonia is, like Egypt, cut up by canals, and the largest of the canals is 
navigable, stretching towards the south-east {rr/jit fjXiov rbv xaiiepivbv), from the 
Euphrates to another river, the Tigris." The canal to which he refers is probably 
the Nahr Malik, or “ King’s Rivet,” in the neighbourhood of the ancient 
Agad£, 

* For this information I am indebted to Mr. L. W, King. 
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Under Khammurabi the laws of his day, no doubt withjm- 
provements initiated in the highest quarter, wer e sp ecially 
Rifled, as they doubtless had been under previous kings of 
"reforming id^s'iTi ke Uru kagina. They we re inscribed upon a 
m aghTficent s tela of diorite, "found by the French at S u sa ^ 
whither it had been carried off like the stela of NarhrmBin7 
and now in the Louvred Above the writing we see Kham- 
murabi, in relief, receiving the code from the sun-god 
Shamash (Plate XIV. i). ' " 

From this monument we have gained a complete knowledge 
of ancient Babylonian law, and have seen how very equitable 
most of its enactments were. Those relating to agriculture, to 
^he recovery of debt, and to the conditions ”oT d'iTOice” are” 
especialljrThferestTng.® In thelat'terTfnpl-oyeTHfent 'had* been 
rnade since bld-Sumefian times, when the wife had no rights of 
divorce whatever, these being reserved only to tlie man. In 
Khammurabi’s time, however, the law had been modified in 
favour of the woman, for if she was divorced her husband had 
to make proper provision for her maintenance and that of her 
children, of whom she had the custody, besides returning the 
marriage-portion. He could only evade these provisions by 
proving that his wife had been unfaithful or a careless house- 
holder ; in the latter case he might enslave her. In the ancient 
Sumerian laws quoted above it will be noticed that the man 
is more import.anLthan the woman, the father thau-tli^'othelcL 
Ash the__wife. This is in striking contrast to 
Egypt, where the “ Lady of the House " was usually a more im- 
portant personage than the mere “ Male,’’ as the husband was 
called, and where men often preferably traced their descent in 
the female line. In Egypt ^ there were always strong traces of 
Mutterrecht, but none in Babylonia. Sjilh women were, generally 

n Hab^lo^^ %7Pt: they 
could own property, whether in houses or"* slaves, and could 
personally plead in the courts. Also, we find there a remarkable 
class of honoured women, jmtargsggs^ who in some ways re- 
sembled the^oman Vestals, and possessed unusual rights and 

1 A large UteiaUire lias giown up with icgard to tie laws of Khammurabi. Kor 
references see Johns, JLticycl, Hvitt, ed.), a,?;, ** Kabyloman 
^ King and Hall, Egypt and WesUru Asia, pp. 267 ff. 

And in Anatolia ; p, 374. In Mmoan Crete, loo, the women evidently played 
a very prominent r61q (see p. 48}* 
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privileges. These are not to be confused with the religious 
prostitutes, mentioned by Herodotus, ^ who were certainly a 
prominent feature of Babylonian religion. They were women 
who took vows of celibacy, though usually dwelling together in 
special convents, could nevertheless live in the world, and were 
often nominally married. If married (and to possess a votaress- 
wife was probably regarded as a distinction), a concubine was 
provided to bear children to the husband, but had no legal 
wifely rights, which belonged to the votaress.® 

The accessibility of the law made lawsuits easy, and the 
(Babylonians were highly litigious in consequence ; most of these 
l;g[wsuits were in connexion with the sale or lease of land, 
houses, etc. Such sales and leases, as well as wills, had always 
I to be drawn up in legal form to be valid, as was also the case 
in Egypt. For a document to be valid, it had to be attested 
by witnesses, and was usually impressed with the seals of 
the parties to it : when one of the parties had no seal he 
might impress the mark of his nail upon the soft clay of the 
tablet on which the deed was written. The absolute necessity 
of the seal as part of the array of a Babylonian i s du ly 
noted by Herodotus,^ whose description of th^ Babylonian 
dr ess of hi s day is entirely applicable to,the_ early period also, 
for, though fash inn.s in y^tif^ras altered from -time to time, the 
ipng robes never changed. Many of the cylinder-seals, used to 
roll over the clay tablets as a blotting-roller is used nowadays, 
may be seen in our museums. They are made_of black 
haematite or deep redja^er_or whit e chalced ony^, sor neti nrgs .gf 
tra nsluc ent ^ystaTT on_ thsm was sometimes the name of the 
owner , al ways s orne mythological scene, su ch as Shamash tjie 
sun-go3~'nsing above the mountain of_tbe world, Eaba ni and 
’GrtlgamesK cbrrtehding with the bull of Ishtar, etc.., and they are 
usuSljT'triuraphs of the glyptic art, far superior to any work of 
the kind from Egypt. 

Attempts have been made to distinguish between the religion 
of the Sumerians and that of the Semi t ic Babylonian g, but with- 
out very great success. It is as difficult to say with certainty that 
this element in Babylonian religion is of Sumerian origin and that 
of Semitic as to say that this element in Hellenic religion is pre- 
Aryan or Pelasgic and that Aryan : mie canno t clisentangle-the 

^ Hot. i. igg. “ King, Ei^ptand Weslern Asm, pp. 37a ff. 

* Hot. i. 19 p 
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^um erian strands from the rest. Not even can it be said with 
certainty that a particular deity is non-SemitiCj because purely 
Semitic deities seem very often for the sake of uniformity to have 
^en given Sumerian names by the Babylonian arcjiaeplogists.^ 
We do not know whether the oldesLdeities of Shumer, such 1 
as Ea ( Sum. En-ki), SJn or N annar (Sum. En- 2 u; the Moon),/ 
Ningirsu of _^L^a^ ajld-otEers, _weie really pre-Sumerian or' 
^^TEn^l (“ Great Spirit ”) of Nippur, who is probably purely 
Sumerian, was translated into Semitic as Bel (Ba'al, “ Lord ”) ; 
• ^tu th e Sumerian sun-god was identified ^with a Semitic sun-god, 
§hama sh. Mar duk, the god of B abylon, \vas no doubt originally^ 
Sumerian: his najne sounds like a Semitic garbling of a Sumerian 
name. Ra’mmJ._n_or Adad, the thunder-god, j,eems Semhic^; hej 
has a purely Semit ic nam e, When we find by the side of a god 
a goddesT as"his consort who is but a shadowy female edition of 
himseir and often bears a feminine form of his name, as Belit by 
the side o f Bel, we know that the goddess is of Semitic origin,! 
an d very often the god also , but not necessarily, for in later days 
the goddess Daryikina w as invented, to stand by the side of the 
Sumerian Ey who like others of _the SumerjA n, Gfod s. had_ no 
c onsort T So also Sarpanitu^ was_inyenjted Jbr Mardujc, Laz 
for Nergal,~and™o~orL” The deiti es, male or female, who stand 
aloye. appe^ _to_ be_ Sumeria^ bu t her e again we find that 
indepen dent goddess .I shta x, who on th is theory should be of 
^Ds ei^n origin, bparn^ an apparently Semitic namg.y'dt is by 
no means^cerfam that she is originally the same as the Sumerian 
goddess Nina, whom she nearly resembles, and a form of her, 
Anunitum, the goddess of the morning-star, is purely Semitic, 
though derived from the Sumerian male deity Ana (Sem. Anu), 
the sky-god. Ishto seems of Syri^ or Canaanite origin, and 
there is a possiSility, if not a probability, that she, like the Syrian 
war-goddess whom she so closely resembles, was at an early period 
modified by a confusion with the Anatolian mother-goddess: like 
her, she was served by eunuch-priests. Tammuz, her favourite 
(who does not bear the same relation to her as a Semitic double- 
god would), would then be, in spite of his occurrence in Sumerian 
religious texts, the Anatolian Altis, and came to Mesopotamia 
from beyond the Tauius. In Babylonia Ishtar-NinS was a star- 
goddess, in Syria Ashtoreth-Tanit was a moon-goddess also, 
and in Anatolia the Great Mother and Altis, in Syria Astarte 
* On the Sumerian deities see King, H.S.A., pp. 47 ff. 
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and Tammuz, seem to be the female Moon attended by the less 
important male Sund JIhe Semitic name of the Sun, Shamas^ 
seems to meanjthe “ servant ” or “ follower ” ® of Mistress Moon, 
whom "the sun was regarded as attending in her wanderings, 
Nd'"d'6uBir"tliB''hum”anr faciT of tEe Jnaoon. its changes, and the 

time wHch _ could Ge~ derived from 
these changes,^ marked it out from the beginning as the 
superior of th e br ighter^ but less changing, sun. 

Our J,i,nowleilge_ o£!j^^yT^ian”* mythic^ and_ legendary 
liter_ature is extensiv^^he__stories of^ilgaineji. and of the 
Debase have _ajr^idy^becrr mentioned: of oth^/^uch tales oTi’e 
of the ihos^remark^Te is the legend of^E tana and the Eagle. 
tJh~oui~ occasTon~Etan'a’ s fri e nd thie Eagle carried_him up to 
heaven mounted ,dn his back, and he saw the thrones of the 
Jgo_d^but wEen they flew stilljiigher'to explore the dwelling of 
Ishtai;; some accident happened, and they fell headlong to 
^aiTt^a^^'^^^^shed to" pieces’. The parallel with t he G reek 
story of Ikaros is ob'vious. /Anc^StJieco, Adapa, son of Ea, 
was.^§hing_from a boat in me Persian Gulhw5|n the_ South 
Wind suddenly blew and upset his boat.' ^da^g^, furious at 
tiffs attack^ caught the South Wind by her wings, and broke 
them. Qther legeH(ls~refer to the gr^t “ Tablets of Destiny,” 
upon' which the fate._of gods_and men were'TfficnBed, and which 
con stituted the title-deeds of the gods to rule the earth. These 
had originally been in "the possession of the demon of chaos, 
but in the great conflict with her and her giant brood, 
Enlil or Marduk had won them from Kingu, the leader of her 
hosts. Afterwards they were stolen from Marduk by a demon 
named Zu, who aspired to rule the universe. The confusion 

. ' See p. 330, on the Anatolian deities. 

“If this etymology be cotrect, the word may be compared with the Egyptian 
shems, “follower” : the Skemsu-Hm' {’p. 93) are the “followers” or servants of the 
sfcy-god. 

“ The cuneiform sign for the moon is not derived from a picture of it, but is 
simply the numeral “ 30 ” : the Babylonian year was also exclusively lunar, with the 
result that its constantly recurring discrepancies with the actual year had constantly 
to be corrected. A letter of Khammurabi’s refers to a correction of this kind ; 
“ Unto Siniddinam say : thus saith Khammurabi : — Since the year hath a deficiency, 
let the month now beginning be registered as a second EIul. And instead of the 
tribute arriving m Babylon on the twenty-fifth day of the month Tisri, let it arrive in 
Babylon on the twenty-fifth day of the second Elul.” The months Nisan and Adar 
were often duplicated also. The king was warned by the astronomecs when such a 
duplication was necessary, and he gives directions to tlie viceroys to see it carried 
out in the provinces under their charae. 
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caused among the gods by this audacious theft was great, a 
council was held, and Adad and two other gods were asked 
to rescue them, but they refused. Eventually, however, they 
were recovered by Shamash, the sun-god, who caught Zu in 
Ws, net- 

There is undoubtedly much in Babylonian religion and 
myth that can be paralleled in the religious literature of the 
Hebrews, though whether this resemblance is__due to the ancient 
spread of Babylonian culture into Canaan and its continuous 
influence from the earliest days, to an actual mig ration of an 
Abj^ amic clan intoXIanaau from Uj- of the Chaldees by way of 
iTarran, or simply to the influence of the Babylonian environment 
during the Captivity, cannot yet be determined with certainty, 
ferhaps all three causes combined to bring about the resem- 
blance. Bu t there are .other_feajtures of Babylonian legend 
which can only be. p.aralleled in the mythology of the Greeks,^ 
and so cl ose are these parallels sometimes that we can hardly 
doubt that many.Greek myths, specially those of a cosmog onici 
character, came originally to Greece from Babylonia, probablp^ 
through the medium of Asia Minor. 

^ Gilgamesh for instance is extraordinarily like Herakles. We have already com- 
pared Etana with Ikaros. The whole question of the possible connexions between 
Hellenic, Anatolian, and Babylonian religion has recently been well treated by Dr. 
Lewis Farnell in his Grtece and Babylon (Edinburgh, 1911). He finds that there 
was but little real conne-vion between Hellenic and Semitic religion, and on the 
main point is undoubtedly right : there is no resemblance whatever either in cult and 
ritual or in spirit of worship. But that Babylonian religious myths may have reached 
Greece through the Ilittites and Phrygians is very po.ssible, and this is allowed by Dr. 
Farnell. 


FT' te 
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^NOLOGICAL LIST OF THE EARLY PATESIS AND KINGS OF BABYLONIA 

(Based on L. W. King, History 0/ Sinutr and Akkady pp. 360 £r., and Chronicles Concertting Early 
Babylonian KingSy i. pp. 136 , 137.) 


KisH) Opis, and 
Akrau 


Eeech, Umma, Laksah, j 
AND Ur ! 


Elam and Guti 


S tuff, 

esihm, king 

Urzage, king 
(LugfiUtarsf, kin^) 
(Enbi-Ishtar, km^ 


Liigal-shag-engur, ^a- 
iesi 

(RadU] kifig) 

(Enkhegal, kln^ 
Ur-Nina, king 


. kin^ oj Kishy Al:urgal,/ 5 rt*^/ 


and2\\/\\,kinso/Ofiis EAnnatum, 
king 


Ush. patesi 


pniesi and I Enakalli,^a/«t 


Enannatiim t^patesi 
Enteiuena, patesi 
Finannaeum w, patesi 
Eneiarzi, 

Enlitarzi, 

Eiigal-anaa, patesi 
XJrukagina 1, king 


Eannatum' s zvar wxtk 
Elam 


Dynasty of Akkad 


Shanu'gi 

Manishtusu; NCcsaljjn(?)| EnRil«n,/n*« 
Rimush 1 Utukagina patesi 


Shargani-sharrl 
» NarSta-Sin 


Urlumma 

Hi 


Lugal-ushumgal, patesi 
Ur-Babbarj patesi 
patesi 

(Lugal-bur), patesi 
(Uasha*maraa), patesi 
(Ug-me), 

Ur-Bau, patesi 
Nammakhnl, patesi 
Ur-gur, palest 
fKa-azag), patesi 
(Galu’Bau), patesi 
(Galu-Gula),jffli?«t 
(Ur-Ninsun), patesi 
. Gudea, 


Ulcush, patesi 

Lugalzaggisi, king o/Ereeh Lngahaggh 
and Sumer tne West 

(Lugal*kigub*nldudu, king 
o/Ere<X and Ur') 

(Lugal-kisalsk king of 
Erech and Ui^ 

(Ensliagkusbanna, lord of 
Sumer) 


Kur-shesb, patesi of Uf/i‘ ManisMusu's zvar with 
ma Elam 

(Anu'banini, iing^Guit) 
( La^irab, king 0/ Luluhu) 
almrlak, kins ef Guti, 
conquered by Shargani' 
skarri 

Ska rgani’sharri can^ 
quers ike West 
featutii, king of Luluhu, 
conquered by HatAm* 
Sin 


(Galu-Babbar, patesi of 
Untmd) 


Dynasty of Ur 


l}r.nngnr, 'S y=™ 

Bungtsa = 384 - criu-toLf’""'' 

. j.™ (- gJsS',' 

f Si’S,r" 


Dungi eonquers Elam 


I Ur-nesUj/rt/^x? of Umma 


lOTR:— The new lists of kings of Opis, Kish, and Erech, published by SCHEIL, C.R. de I’ Acad,, 
I has not been incorporated above as it is not yet evident how, exactly, we are to combine 
nfotmation they give us with that already known which will be found above, and because the 
“i/’ot vni' nf the infor ' tir r (riven by the new ie in sr n r ' e r th »r Hnuhtf 1 • 
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Approxi- 

mate 

Datc^. 

Dynasty cf Isin 

Larsam and Ur 

Forhign Inva- 
sions, Elamites, 
LTC. 



Islihi-iira, yi yc.'u (< 

2271-2 -JO) 

GinuUiUsbu, 10 jcAis 
(c. 2239-2225) 
Idin-Dagnn, 21 ytari 
(c. 2209-2108) 
Ishnie-DagAn, so year'; 



Isndur • nanMumcii 
of JUani con- 
qati s Bnbyhnia 


3200 

(c, 22Q3-ar88) 
LibU'lshLar, ir yean 
(r, 2 iS 8“2I57) 
Ur-Kinib, ail years (r. 
2177-2149) 

Eiir-Sm ii| ai ycai-^ 
(r. 21^9-2128) 
Ilfir-Uasha, 5 years 
(r. 7129-2123) 
Ura-imiitj, 7 years {c 
2123-2116) 

Sin-ikisha,|ycar(c2ii6) 
Eulil-bani, 34 years 
(c 2116-2092) 

Z.iwljia, 3 years {c. 2093- 

GuiRjuntim, of 

l.tifsam timl Ur 

/'ntsr Sym.iif 
Im’AUON, 
r. 7T77 11 







3100 




Assyria 


2089) 

[ • • • lisy«ar$(c ibZy 
7=84) 

E.i-[. . 1 , 4 years (i. 

2034-203o) 

SiiMiiagir, It year^i 
(Ci 2j8<^o6g) 
Daniig-ilishu, 33 yean 
(c. 2069-3046) 

<Sumu 41 \i, ktn^ of Ur) 


(Ushpia) 

(Kikia) 

(Ura*iinUci) 

Be jbni) 


First Dyna'^ty, op 
Babylon 



Syrimi Imasion 
aitd Esinihsh- 
tmti of iht 
Syrian First 
hynasiy ai 
Babylon^ 
e, 2046 B.c. 



Su-abu,i4 years (c. 3046- 
3032)^ 

SuroulalUl, 3 S years (c. 
S 032 - 1996 ) 

Zabiim,i4year5(f:, 1996- 
1982) 

(Ininieruin) (c, egSs) 
Apil'Sin, 18 years (r. 
^1982-1964) 

Sln-mviballlt, 2 oyears(c, 



Ilu-shuma 

Irishum 

2000 


Elaj-Hte 
D vYAsry op 
Lamsam and 
Uk 


ILunum 


1964-1944) 

Hantmurabj, 43 years (t. 
1944-1901) 

Siniddinatii, hff^ of 
Larsam 

Kutlur • mabug, 
^'■{idda of 
Marti! ” 
Ara'j*Sin 
ilim-Sin (living 
c. 1885 II.C,) 

S ! m t t-s h i 1 k b a k, 
fiihtr of Kudnr- 
mabus 

CUecIor-Ia'oiaer 

Ashir 

Bel-fcabi 
Shamshi-Adad l 


S.vtnau'lUina, years 

(c. igoi-1863) 

Abeshu*, 23 years (c 
1363-1835) 

AmniiditanQ, 37 years 
{c. igjs-'JTOS) 
Animizatluga, at years 
(r. 17^8-1777) 

SreoND Dynasty, or 

THE SBA-I^AND 

1900 

liSoo 

lluma-ilu, 6 a yoara 
(c. 1375-1815) 

IttWIi-nibi, 55 ycirs 
(f. 1815-1760) 


Revolt of ike 
Sea‘Land 
{Sumerian Re- 
aciion)i 
c. 1875 B.c 

Isbme-Dfigan i 

Ashir-mraii r 

Iikmc-Dagan 11 

Shnmshi-Adadn 


Samsuclitann, 31 years 
(c. I 777 'lrt 6 ) 






Note ;~The precise diroriolofical poadon of names in brackets is uncertain. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE HYKSOS CONQUEST AND THE FIRST 
EGYPTIAN EMPIRE 

{Circh i8oo?-i35o b.c.) 

I , The Asiatic Invasion 

The chariot and horses — The Manethonian account 

T he almost contemporary incursion of the Aryans from 
IrS^n and of the Anatolians from Asia Minor into 
Mesopotamia and Northern Syria must have caused 
at first a considerable displacement of the Semitic population, 
which was pressed south-westwards into Southern Syria and 
Palestine. The result was that the Semites burst the ancient 
barrier of Egypt, which had weakened in strength under the 
kings of the Xlllth Dynasty, a nd the N ile-Iand _w_as_oyerrun 
and conquered , by Jhs-iMei£,,.Reteap a nrTthe despised Aamu. 
The later Egyptians spoke of their conquerors sligHfTngly as 
mere " Shepherds,” Beduins of the desert, k but there is little' 
doubt that they were mainly civilized Syrians and Canaanites, 
and they may have brought with them Anatolian and even 
Indo-European warriors. They found a ready welcome from 
their kin already settled in the land of Goshen, and Manetho 
tells us that the conquest was consummated with little trouble 
and that the conquerors were savage and cruel. 

Very possibly the swiftness and completeness of the con- 
quest was due not only to the weakness and disunion of the 

^ HyTisos,’'T»:-iTffis, coiiectly explained in Manetho as " Prince of the Shepherds.” 
His authorities' 'eifinently called the invaders hi^u-Shasu, “princes of theBeduin,” 
Tile appellation is analogous to that of m-khaskhul, "prince of the deserts,” 
which is given to the Semitic chief Abishai who visited the court of the nomarch 
Khniimhetp at Beni Hasan in the reign of Senusert n. And the Hyksos king Khian 
called himself by this very title kik-khaskhut. 
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Egyptians, but to the possession by the invaders of a ^ncvv^ 
engins^U-war, previously nriknown to the Egyptian military 
sj^^em, the wa^hariot and its horses. The chariot, drawn 
by asses, Tiad been us^ by the Babylonians in war from time 
immemorial, and must have been known, at least by hearsay, 
to the Egyptians for centuries, but they never adopted it for 
use with their asses. When the horse was introduced, probably 
not much before 2000 B.C., into Western Asia from Iran, where 
it was first domesticated, it replacec^ the . ass in the chariotj^ 
which now, with fiery s teeds yo ked to it, became a terrible 
instrument of^r. But the Egyptians still knew notTiiirig” of 
it ; neither horse nor chariot are represented on any Egyptian 
monument or mentioned in any document before the Hyksos 
invasion. After it, however, they appear in common use, and 
one of the words for “chariot” is that used by the Semites, 
inarkabata, Assyrian narhabat. The conclusion is obvious: 
disaster taught the Egyptians once and for all not to despise 
their eastern neighbours; they adopted the weapon of their 
adversaries, and to such purpose that they themselves used 
it to conquer Palestine, and henceforth the strength of Egypt 
lay not only in her bowmen but in the multitudes of her 
horses and chariots also, j 

Manetho’s account of the conquest is worth quoting in 
full.® He says ; “ We had once a king whose name was Timaios, 
In his time it came to pass, I know not how, that God 

'See p. iSi. 

^Manetho’s account happens to be very full just at this point, because here 
■we are not, as usual, forced to rely upon a mere bald summary of his names and 
dates, but have an actual verbatim quotation from his text, made by Josephus. 
The great Jewish writer believed (and he may not have been far wrong) that the 
episode of the Hyksos conquest of Egypt and expulsion therefrom was the real 
basis of his national legend of the dwelling of the Israelites in Egypt and their 
exodus, and in order to confute Apion, who had cast doubts upon the antiquity 
and renown of the Jewish people, he called in Manetho to shew that they had 
once conquered and ruled Egypt. 

Manetho’s story, as quoted and paraphrased by Josephus, is probably a fairly 
accurate account of what we know to be historic.il fact. We have a notable 
reference to the dominion of the Hyksos on .rn Egyptian monument in the inscription 
of Queen Hatshepsut over the entrance to the rock-cut temple now called the 
Stahl ’Antar,” or “Speos Artemidos,” near Beni Hasan. The queen here states 
that she repaired temples which had been destroyed by the Aamu (Arabs), who 
had been in the land, knowing nothing of the gods. Manetho’s story also agrees 
in all essentials with the history of the expulsion of the Hyksos as ive know it 
from a historical tale current in later days and also from contemporary Tnonuments 
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was adverse to us, and there came out of the East in an 
extraordinary manner men of ignoble race, who had the 
temejji} 4 .to invade our country, and easily subdued it by force 
without a battle. And when they had our rulers in their power 
they burnt our cities, and demolished the temples of the gods, 
and used the inhabitants after a most barbarous manner, 
slaying some, and leading the wives and children of others 
into captivity. At length they made one of themselves king, 
whose name was ^galatis; he lived at Memphis, and made 
both the Upper and Lovver Countries tributary, and stationed 
garrisons in the places best adapted for them. He chiefly 
aimed to secure the eastern frontier, for he regarded with 
misgiving the great power of the Assyrians, who, he foresaw, 
would one day invade the kingdom. And, finding in the 
Saite (? Sethroite) nome to the east of the Bubastite channel 
a city well adapted for his purpose, which was called from 
some ancient mythological reference Avaris,^ he rebuilt it and 
made it very strong with walls, and gmuisoned it with a force 
of two hundred and forty thousand men completely armed. 
Thither Salatis repaired in summer, to collect his tribute and 
pay his troops, and to exercise them so as to strike foreigners 
with terror. And when this man had reigned nineteen years, 
after him reigned another, named Bnojj, for forty-four years; 
after him another, called Apakhnas, thirty-six years and seven 
months; after him Apo^iis, who reigned sixty-one years, 
and then lanias fifty years' "and one month. After all these 
reigned Assis forty-nine years and two months. These six 
were the first rulers among them, and during the w’hole period 
of their power they made war upon the Egyptians, being 
desirous of destroying them utterly.”^ 


2. The Hyksos Kings 

Salatis — Apakhnas — Apuphis — The scarab-names — Khian — ^Apepi ll — Apepi III 
— ^Nnbti — The Hyksos egyptianized — Extent of their rule 

Naturally we have no contemporary record of the actual 
invasion, but the king "Timaios" in whose reign it occurred 
may be a certain Nefer-Temu who^ comes in the Turin Papyrus 

^ “ the House of the Eeg,” Apparently a supposed leg of Osiris 

^reserved there as a relic, or was supposed to have been found there. 

• losffth. (antra Afionem, i. 14. 
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shortly before the Nehesi, who, as we know from his own 
monuments, was a vassal of the Hyksos and their god Set.^ 
Of Salatis we know nothing from Egyptian sources.* Avaris, 
the city which he fortified, is certainly Tell el-Yahudiyah, in 
the Eastern Delta at the mouth of the Wadi TumilM (the 
land of Goshen), where Prof. Petrie has found conclusive proofs 
of special Hyksos occupation.® 

The original forms of the names Beon or Bnon and Apakh- 
nas or Pakhnas have not yet been certainly identified. Prof, 
Erman compared Apakhnas with the name Aapehti, which is 
certainly that of a king of this dynasty, though the only 
Aapehti known to us was one of the last of the Hyksos king.s, 
and only preceded their expulsion by a few years. If he is 
Apakhnas, Manetho has misplaced him. 

For'Manetho's Apophis we have several candidates, for there 
were at least 'four Hyksos kings known from the monuments 
named Fepi or Apepi; — (l) Maa-ab-Ra Pepi, ( 3 ) Neb-khepesh-Ra 
Apepi, (3) Aa-user-Ra ('O-user-R'a) Apepi, and (4) Aa-kenen-Ra 
('0-kenen-R'a) Apepi. Of these kings Aa-kenen-Ra is evidently, 
from the form of his name, a contemporary of the later Theban 
kings of the XVIIth Dynasty who bore the style of Sekenenra 
Taa ; he is therefore Apepi III. Aa-user-Ra is probably for the 
same reason the predecessor or successor of the king who, as we 
shall see, was probably the greatest of the Hyksos, Seuserenra 

'See p. 167. 

king of this period with a very peculiar name is Ne-maat-n-kha-Ra Khenzer, 
who held Abydos, but has been taken to be a Hyksos (Pieper, Kmige iswischen dtm 
mittUren und neueti Reich, p. 32) ; his name has even been identified by Pieper 
with that of the conqueror Salads. It is possible that in Ptolemaic times the name 
which we conventionally write “ Khenzer ” may have been pronounced something 
like " Shalti(r).” It is remarkable, too, that there is a Babylonian name Ukinzir, 
which is not unlike “ Khenzer.” But it is unsafe to suppose that it is not Egyptian. 
Meyer does not regard him as a Hyksos (Ncuktrage, p. 37). 

*Petrie, Hyksos and IsraeliU Cities, p. g. Like other places (e.g. Tanis) 
associated with the Hyksos, Tell el-Yahudiyah became prominent again under the 
kings of the XIXth Dynasty, who to some extent revived Hyksos traditions in the 
Delta j and Rameses III, of the XXth Dynasty, built a great palace there (sec p. 320, 
post). The statement that Salatis fortified Avaris on account of his fear of the 
Assyrians contains no anachronism, for all the Mesopotamians, Babylonians as 
well as Assyrians proper, were called ’Airiruploi by the Greeks; Herodotus calls 
the Babylonians “Assyrians.” And, as we have seen, the great Babylonian dynasty 
of Khammurabi was the dominant power of Western Asia at the time of or not 
long before the Hyksos invasion, and Salads might well fear an attack from them, 
or from the Elamites, who might just as well be called 'AoavpLot. We find the 
Hyksos called $o 4 titet bv Greek writers, and even "EXXiji'rs ! 
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Khian. He too ruled the whole of Egypt, for his name is 
found at GebelSn, south of Thebes, and it was, as we can judge 
frona what we know of the activity of the contemporary Theban 
kings of the XVIIth Dynasty, not for very long that the 
Hyksos actually possessed the whole of Egypt. We may 
with great probability place the apogee of the Hyksos power 
at about the middle point of their rule, so that this Apepi will 
be Apepi ii. Neb-khepesh-ra is then Apepi I, and either he or 
Maa-ab-Ra Pepi may well be Manetho’s Apophis, the fourth 
Hyksos king. His name, Neb-kitepesk, “ Lord of the Sword,” 
would be very appropriate to one of the kings who, as Manetho 
tells us, occupied themselves with ceaseless war in the first 
century of their rule. Only two relics of this king are known : 
a dagger with embossed gold handle on which is represented 
a warrior stabbing a lion which is pursuing an antelope (now 
at Cairo), ^ and part of a vase of siliceous stone* with the 
king’s cartouche, in the British Museum.^ Maa-ab-Ra Pepi 
is known only from scarabs.® Stadn or lannas is no doubt 
the great king Khian, and Assis or Aseth^ is evidently 
Uatjed or Uazed, a king whose scarabs are of the same 
type as those of Khian. 

Besides the few names given by Manetho, who has 
evidently preserved only those of the most notorious of the 
foreign invaders, we know many other names of Hyksos kings 
or chiefs from scarabs,® which can be fixed to this period by 

^Published by Daressy, Annales du Service, vii. p, 11$. The name of the 
Hyksos owner, Nhlman, is below the hunting-scene. The name of the king upon 
the handle was misread " Neb-nem-Ra,” but the true reading is Neb-khepesh-Ra, 
as was tentatively pointed out by Sayce, P,S.B.A-, 1902, p. 86. The style of 
the warrior-relief is remarkable, and resembles that of the scarabs associated with 
the Ilyksos- 

® No. 32069. The inscription is cut in a style closely resembling that of the 
royal seal-cylinders of the Xllth Dynasty. It reads: “TheHorus . . . Good God, 
Lord of the Two lands, Ra-heb-khkpesu , . . . , Son [of the Sun], whom he 
loveth, Apep ... as a monument. . . This interesting and im- 

portant object of the Hyksos period was found at Tell el-Yahudlyah. 

“ I have rro doubt that the name is Pepi or Apepi, not Sliesha, Sheshi, as it 
has been read- 

'* In Syncellus’ version of Manetho. I believe that I am the first to make this very 
probable identification. Sraaa ( 2 iijap)= Khian was shewn by V. Bissing. 

* These scarah-names ate collected by Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite Cities, 
pp. 67 ff. His argument (Historical Shtdies, p. 14) that they argue a long period 
af Hyksos rule seems at first sight justified, and Prof. Meyer is certainly not 
[astified in dismissing them as he does in Hachtrd^e, p. 38, n. 2. Many of these 
may not have been kinns who succeeded one another in regular form, but simply 
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their style. Of much the same style as the scarabs of Uazed 
are those of a king named lEPEK-HUR, or lEKEB-HUR. The 
element lepek is also found in the name of a “ king’s son 
Apek,” which occurs on scarabs of the same period. It has 
been proposed to identify this name with the Semitic Ya^ilb, 
Jacob, who is supposed by some to have been a Syrian god. 
Whether this be so or not, the identification with the name 
Jacob is probably correct.^ 

The throne-name of this king was Mer-user-Ra. Other 
royal names, certainly of Hyksos, and probably successors or 
contemporaries of lekeb-hur, are Semken and AnT-HAR. 
The initial element of the second name is no doubt the name 
of the Syrian goddess Anta or Anait. The prenomens of these 
kings may no doubt be found in several prenomens of this 
period found, like the names we have mentioned, on scarabs : 
Sekhanra, Aa-hetep-Ra, Uatjkara ll, and Nekara ll. Judging 
from the style of his scarabs, Nekara li was probably the 
immediate predecessor of the great Khian.^ 

With this king we reach the first of the later Hyksos, who 
are known to us from monuments of size and importance, and 
seem to have been pharaohs of the first rank. Khian dedicated 
statues of himself in the temple of Bubastis; one of these was 
discovered by Prof Naville, and is nowin the Museum of Cairo,® 
Great attention has been directed to this king because relics 
bearing his name have been found at places so far distant from 
Egypt and so far apart as Bagdad in Mesopotamia and Knossos 
in Crete. The small lion from Bagdad which bears his throne- 
name Seuserenra is in the British Museum (No. 987) ; the 
alabastron-lid with his personal name Khian, which was dis- 

.'lutonomous chiefs who adopted each the style of a pharaoh contemporaneously 
with one another ; still the list of Hyksos kings can hardly be brought within the 
compass of the bare century which is txigi for the Hyksos by the chronology 
adopted by Prof. Meyer. In fact, the thing is almost impossible ; and only if we 
suppose that the “ Mesore-year ” used by the Egyptians at this time allows us to 
add 120 years to the period between the Xllth and XVIIIth Dynasties shewn 
by the Kahun Sothic date for Senusert in (see Chapter I. pp. 23 ff., anUd) can we 
find barely sufficient time for the Hyksos. Yet even this licence is denied us by 
Prof. Meyer. The question remains insoluble, as Prof. Petrie’s long dates seem 
equally impossible (see p. 24). 

^ It has been suggested that we may identify the element ~hnr with the word tl, 
god, that this king’s name was “Jacob-el.” But whether this is justifiable or not 
is uncertain. On Joseph-el and Jacob-el tribes in Palestine see pp, 405, 409. 

® Cf. his scarab, Brit. Mus, , No. 32305, 

® Navih.U, Bubastis, PI. xii. 
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covered in 1901 by Mr. Arthur Evans in the course of his ex- 
cavations in the Minoan palace at Knossos, is now in the 
Museum of Candia.^ Now it is remarkable that Khian 
assumed an unusual title, that of “Embracer of Territoiies ’’ 
{an^ ddebu)\ is it possible that his rule actually extended 
further than that of any Egyptian king before him or after him, 
and that these objects are actual relics of his dominion over 
Southern Mesopotamia and the Isles of the Great Sea? It is 
hardly possible, and we need not jump to so far-reaching a 
conclusion. The lion of Bagdad may merely be an Assyrian 
trophy brought back by Esarhaddon ; the alabastron-lid of 
Knossos is evidently a mere (contemporary) importation. So 
we have no reason to suppose that Khian really owned a rood 
of land beyond the frontiers of Egypt, though, as a Hyksos, he 
may well have exercised greater authority than any former 
Egyptian king over the Southern Palestinians and Bedawln. 
As a Bedawi, and lord of the Bedu'w, he also bore the title of 
hik khaskhut, “ Prince of the Deserts,” which has already been 
mentioned. 

In all probability, judging again from the style of scarabs, 
the successor of Khian was Aa-user-Ra Apepi ll, who, as a 
mutilated inscription in the British Museum tells us, set up 
“great pillars, and gates of copper,” in the temple of Bubastis,* 
and left his name at Gebel^n in token of his rule over South 
as well as North. An important date in his reign is given in the 
famous Rhind Mathematical Papyrus; in it the scribe Aahmes 
states that he wrote it in the 33rd year of the King of the South 
and North, Aa-user-Ra, from an ancient copy made in the reign 
of Ne-maa-Ra (Amenemhat III). Our present copy, the Rhind 
Papyrus, was written at a later period, and its scribe copied the 
autograph and date of the scribe Aahmes with the rest. The 
high date agrees with the long reigns ascribed to the former 
Hyksos kings by Manetho.® 

Aa-SEH-R'A, whose name is only known to us from a frag- 
ment of an obelisk at Tanis, possibly comes between Apepi II 
and Aa-kenen-Ra Apepi HI, who added an inscription to 
a statue of Mermeshau at Tanis and dedicated an altar of 

' Annual of Iho HritUh Sihtol at Athens, vii. p. 64 ; Fig. 20. 

“ Brit. Mus., No. nor ; Naville, Bubastis, PI. xxxv. c. 

® These long reigns are hard to square with a short chronology of the Hyksos 
period (see pp. 2% ff. ). 
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black granite, now in the Cairo Museum, in honour of the god 
Set of Avaris. In his reign the final revolt of the South seems 
to have begun, which hardly ceased until the Hyksos were ex- 
pelled. In the Papyrus Sallier is given an account of the genesis 
of the quarrel between him and his vassal Sekenenra Tau-aa-ken 
of the Theban XVI Ith Dynasty. Apepi seems to have been 
victorious at first, and the Theban was killed.^ The name of 
the last Hyksos king is unknown to us, but it is probable that 
between Apepi III and him comes the king Set (or Ra)-Aa- 
TEI^TI Nubti, who is mentioned as living 400 years before 
Rameses li on the “ Stele of Four Hundred Years,” and is also 
known to us from a scarab in the British Museum,® the style of 
which is identical with that of those of the early XVIIIth 
Dynasty and differs from those of the other Hyksos. This 
would place him about 1650 B.C.® 

The later Hyksos seem to have become entirely egyptianized. 
They adopted the full pharaonic dignity, and, as good Egyptian 
kings, built Egyptian temples and venerated Egyptiart gods. 
The god of the deserts, Sutekh or Set, was naturally adopted 
by them as their especial patron, and identified with their own 
Baal or “lord.” Since their rule was undisputed from first to 
last in the Delta, Set became specially identified in the minds 
of the Egyptians with the Delta, and in later times it was only 
at Tanis, the capital of the Delta, that he could be worshipped 
openly and the rule of the Hyksos be referred to with anything 
but obloquy. At the same time new relitrious ideas, w ere 
imported into Env ot bv the Hvksns ; the, naked godd ess Ishtar 
or Anait is no w (and never afterwards) seen re presented on 
scarabS 7 an 51 hfi-SyfianwMng 6 d~*ph«Hc~rnak 6 s-iU-fi« 6 fc-appiar- 
ance in Egypti an iconography. 

— MaTISfEcTImplies that the first Hyksos conquered the whole 
country, and it is possible that they did overrun it; but it 
seems that their .successors could not maintain their hold over 
it in face of the fanatical opposition of the population of Upper 

^ .See pp. aigff. "No. 333CS. 

■’ This scarab .ibjne is a siiliicient argument against Prof. Meyer's placing of Nubti 
at the beginning of the llyhsos period (Gesch. Alt. ft 3. p. 204). It is impossible 
that the scarabs of Khian, Nebara, and Apepi 11 and lliose of the typically “ Middle 
Kingdom ” style of Maa-nb-Ra and SeUhanra can come between that of Nubti and 
those of ibahmes i, which that of Nubti exactly resemhlea. If Nubti reigned about 
1630 B.C., these otliers-must have reigned some time before him. This is, it must be 
confessed, anotlier armiment airainst the short chronology. 
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Egypt. Later on, however, they succeeded in imposing their rule 
over the South, and continued to hold it till the war of liberation 
began in the reign of Apepi III. 


3. The Egyptian Kings of the South 

The Antefs of Thebes — Nub-kheper-ra Antef — The Sekenenras — XVIIth Dynasty 

In all probability the South had already become independent 
in the time of the later kings of the Xlllth Dynasty, under 
princes of Theban origin, several of whom bore the character- 
istic Middle Empire Theban name of Antef.^ 

Of these kings, Nub-kheper-Ra is the best known. His 
most important monument is an inscription upon a gateway 
of Senusert I in the temple of Min at Koptos, which is a decree 
of excommunication and degradation, and solemn curse directed 
against the person, descendants, and heirs of a certain Teta, 
who had apparently received the king’s enemies in the temple. 
The decree, which is a historical document of importance, reads 
as follows : — 

“ Year 3, third month of Peret, 25th day : under the Majesty 
of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt Nubu-kheper-Ra Son 
of the Sun Antef, giving life like tlie Sun for ever! Decree of 
the King to the Chancellor, the prince of Koptos Minemhat, 
the King’s Son and Governor of Koptos Kanen, to the Chancellor 
Menkhmin, the Scribe of the Temple Neferhetep the elder, all 
the soldiers of Koptos, and all the officials of the temple. Now 
ye, behold ! this decree is brought to you to inform you that My 
Majesty (life, health, and strength I) hath caused to come the 
God’s Scribe and Chancellor of Amen, Siamen, and the Chief 
Inspector User-'a-Amen to make inquisition in the temple of 
Min. Now seeing that an official of the temple of my father 
Min approached My Majesty (life, health, and strength 1 ), and 
said; 'An evil thing has come to pass in the temple, for Teta 

’ On account of their name, these Antefs used to be assigned to the Xlth 
Dynasty, till Stkindorff proved their true position to he in the Xlllth 
(XVIIth) Dynasty {J.Z,, iSpS) PP- 77 ff-)- They are not mentioned in the Turin 
Papyrus, which consistently ignores the Theban monarchs at this time, since they 
were probably regarded as anti-kings opposed to the legitimate monarchs of the 
North, whose succession of names, of puppet-kings who reigned but for a few months 
or days, are carefully chronicled till the papyrus breaks off. All, after Nefer-Temu 
and Nchesi, must have been slaves of the Ilyksos, 
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(blasted be his name !) son of Minhetep hath received the 
Enemy there ’ ; behold ! let him be cast out upon the ground 
from the temple of my father Min ; behold ! let him be expelled 
from his dignity in the temple ; even unto his son’s son and the 
heir of his heir cast forth upon the ground ! Take his loaves 
and sacred food, let not his name be remembered in this temple, 
as it is done to one who like him hath transgressed with regard 
to the Enemy of his God. Let his writings in the temple of Min 
be destroyed and in the treasury on every roll likewise. And 
any king and any powerful ruler who shall give him peace, 
may he not receive the White Crown, may he not support the 
Red Crown, ^ may he not sit upon the Horus’ throne of the 
living gods,^ may Nekhebet and Uatjit not give him peace as 
one who loves them 1 And any official and any prince who 
shall approach the Master (life, strength, and health !) to give 
him peace, let his people and his possessions and his lands be 
given as a god’s offering to my father Min of Koptos, also let 
not any man of his kinsfolk or of the relations of his father or 
his mother be raised to this office ! Also let this office be given 
to the Chancellor and Controller in the Palace Minemhat ; give 
to him its loaves and sacred food, established unto him in 
writing in the temple of my father Min of Koptos unto his son’s 
son and the heir of his heir 1 ” ® 

This is one of the most important Egyptian inscriptions that 
has come down to us : from it we not only learn the way in 
which was exercised the royal prerogative of summarily and 
utterly degrading and excommunicating a high official, but 
obtain a priceless reference to the relations of Nub-kheper-Ra 
with the Hyksos. We can have little doubt as to the nature 
of Teta’s offence : “ the Enemy of the God " can hardly be other 
than the abhorred Hyksos, From the mention of a garrison at 
Koptos we may conclude that this town, the modern Kuft, 
which even now is the most important strategical point of 
Upper Egypt, was the northern bulwark of Nub-kheper-Ra’s 
kingdom, and that the traitorous temple-official Teta had either 
received a Hyksos emissary in its temple or had even 


’ The crowns of Upper and Lower Egypt. 

= The phrase eset Ifor nt anj}u does not mean “ the throne of Horus the living” 
(Petrie, Koptos, p. 10 ; Hist, Eg, i. 137), but " the Horus’ throne of the living 
[gods],” i,e, the kings, who inherited the throne of Horus. 

3 Text in Petrie, Koptos, PI. viii. 
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long war according to ancient ideas. Further, the queen of 
Sekenenra bare the name of Aahhetep, “ Offered to the Moon- 
god,” Karnes calls himself “begotten of Aah and born of 
Thoth," and liis brother Aahmase or Aahmes was “born of the 
Moon ” ; the name Thutmase or Thothmes (“ born of Thoth ”) 
became common under the XVIIIth Dynasty. The lunar Thoth 
was the tutelary deity of the city of Khraenu, Hermopolis, the 
modern EshmAnen. The choice of these Moon-names argues 
a special connexion of the later XVI Ith and the XVIIIth 
Dynasties with Hermopolis, and the chronicle of Castor says 
that the XVIIIth Dynasty was of Hermopolite origin, obviously 
on account of the names of its founder Aahmes and his 
descendants the Thothmes. But Hermopolis lay far to the 
north of the northern frontier of the southern kingdom under 
the Antefs and within easy striking-distance of the Delta. It 
cannot have belonged to the Sekenenra of the Sallier Papyrus, 
and can hardly have been taken from the Hyksos by the 
Southerners until the War of Liberation had already continued 
for some time. Therefore the war must have begun before the 
birth of the wife of Sekenenra III, in the reign of one or the 
other of the earlier Sekenenras. 

We have several relics of Sekenenra I, Tau-aa, and his tomb, 
as well as that of his successor Sekenenra II, Tau-aa-aa (“Tau 
the Twice-Great,” who was a short-lived monarch in spite of his 
name), was examined and found intact by the inspectors under 
the XXth Dynasty. All three Sekenenras bore the full titles of 
a king of Egypt. It would seem hardly likely that the Apepi 
of the Sallier Papyrus would have permitted his southern vassal 
to bear the title of king, and so it seems probable the 
Sekenenra of the story is really Sekenenra I, who assumed the 
full royal style as a gage of defiance to the Hyksos after the 
rupture with his suzerain had taken place. He and his 
successors thenceforth pursued the long war as the rightful 
kings of Egypt fighting to expel a dynasty of usurpers. 
Hermopolis may well have been wrested by him from the 
Northerners, and in commemoration of this victory, which 
would call forth a great outburst of royal and national devotion 
to the liberated Moon-god, the Aah- and Thoth-names were 
probably adopted by the royal family, and the future queen of 
Sekenenra III, probably a daughter of Sekenenra I, received 
the name Aahhetep. These Hermopolite names were after- 
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wards retained in the royal family in memory of the War of 
Liberation^ 

Sekenenra III was killed in battle, as we know from the 
appearance of his mummy, found with the other royal bodies 
at Thebes in 1881, and now in the Cairo Museum. 

From the arrangement of the reigns of this dynasty which 
will be given later, it would seem probable that he had reigned 
about fourteen years, and was succeeded by his son Kames, a 
boy of twelve. Since the capture of Memphis is not mentioned 
in the inscriptions of the reign of Aahmes, the son of Kames, 
that city was probably recovered by his father. Rut before this 
event took place the Egyptian cause had received a serious 
set-back, for in a newly discovered hieratic inscription (a 
literary composition on a writing-board) we see that in the 
seventh year of Kames the tenitory in his possession only 
extended as far north as Cusae in Middle Egypt ^ Probably 
after the death of Sekenenra ill and defeat of his troops the 
Hyksos pushed the Egyptians back from Hermopolis to Cusae, 
During the first seven years of the boy-king’s reign some sort of 
truce probably existed, but then in the twentieth year of his 
age Kames took up the family struggle, and probably marched 
victoriously to Memphis. He then died or was killed after a 
reign of not more than ten years, and was succeeded by his 
younger brother Senekhtnra, whose position is only known 
from a later inscription in which his name has been garbled as 
“ Sekhentnebra." Pie either died or was killed very shortly 
afterwards, and was succeeded by the third brother, Aarmes 
NebpeHTIRA, the liberator of Egypt and founder of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty, who was then, if we consider him to have 
been about forty-five at the time of his death (which from the 
appearance of his mummy at Cairo seems very probable), a 
young man of nineteen or twenty. 

The capture of Memphis had sounded the death-knell of the 
foreign power. The Hyksos king, whoever he was, Set'aapehti 
Nubti or an ephemeral successor, was driven north and east to 
Tanis and the great entrenched camp at Avaris in the Wadi 


1 1 put fonvard thia explanation of the occurrence of llermopolite names in the 
royal family of the XVIIlh and XVIIIth Dynasties with diffidence, but it seems to 
me to give the probable reason for them. 

= The “Carnarvon Tablet I,” vewa (Griffith, in Lord Carnarvon and H. 
Carter, Five Years' EnpioraCions at T / iebes , p 36 ; PI. x-eviii.). 

15 
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Tumilat, whiUier the young king followed him in hot pursuit. 
We possess in an inscription^ an actual account of the final 
scene of the long war by one who in his youth was one of the 
actors in it, the admiral Aahmes, son of Baba and Abana. 
“ He says : I speak unto you, all men, in order that I 
may inform you of the honours which have fallen to my lot.” 
After describing the taking of the fortress of Avaris, he 
proceeds : “ We sat down before Sherohan for three years,® and 
His Majesty took it. I carried off thence two women and one 
hand, and the gold for valour was given me. The captives 
were given to me as slaves. 

“ And when His Majesty had made an end of slaughtering 
the Asiatics, he went south to Ehent-hen-nefer (Nubia), to 
destroy the Nubians, and His Majesty made a great slaughter 
of them. I carried into captivity two live men and three hands ; 
I was presented once more with the gold, and behold the two 
slaves were given to me. Then came His Majesty down the 
river, his heart swelled with valour and victory, for he had 
conquered the people of the South as well as of the North.® 

“ Then came Aata southwards, bringing on his fate, namely, 
his destruction, for the Gods of the South seized upon him. 
His Majesty found him at Thent-ta-a, and took him prisoner 
alive, and all his men, with swiftness of capture.* And I 
brought away two slaves whom I had taken on Aata’s ship, 
and there were given to me five heads as my booty and five sta 
of land at my own city. All the sailors were treated in like 
manner. 

" Then came that enemy Teta-'an, who had raised rebellion. 
But His Majesty slaughtered him and his retainers even to 
extinction.® And there were given to me three heads and five 
sta of land at my owm city.” 

1 At El'Kab. Lbpsios, DenJunaeln, iii. iza, d. 

* Ereasted^s reading (Anc. Ril, ii. S), “six ye.ars,” is incorrect (Setue, 
Urhtnden der i8. Dynasiie, i. p. 4). 

® No doubt the Nubians had revolted during the long war, and Aahmes took the 
first opportunity after the expulsion of the Hyksos to chastise them (see p. zyo). 

* Aata was probably a Hyksos, perhaps the last Hyksos king, who took 
advantage of the absence of Aaljmes in Nubia to invade Egypt and make a fierce 
dash southwards by river into Upper Egypt, where he was annihilated by the 
Egyptians returning from the South. 

Teta-'an must have been an Egyptian, some noble discontented with the new 
order of things, which promised to restore the powerful monarchy of the 
Xllth Dynasty. 
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Thus the long War of liberation ended, having lasted about 
forty-five years, ^ off and on. 

5 . The Restoration and the Empire 

With the liberation and reunification of the kingdom by 
Aalimes closes one of the most interesting episodes of the 
ancientlustory of the Near East. But if the period of the 
Ilyksos conquest of Egypt is interesting on account of its very 

’ Tills estimati; of atioul forty-five years (probably forty-seven) from the beginning 
of the war under Selrenenra i rests upon the data given hy the recorded events of the 
life of the queen Aalihetep, diuightei of Sekeuenra i (?), wife of Selcenenra n (?) and 
Sekenenra ni, and mother of Kanies, Sckhentnra, and Aahmes. I'lof. Petrie uses 
these data to construct a probable scheme of the events of this peiiod, but as he 
appaiently thinks that the war began under SeUenentain, he allows more time for 
Aakirntep’s life than seems probable if it really began under Sekenenra r, as f Ihinl: 
most likely. If we compress the events of Aafihetep's life somewhat, and assume 
that Aatmies was about forty-five, instead of fifty-five (as Piof. Pctiie assumes) 
yeais old at the time of his death, we obtain tlie following approximate scheme of 
events, as far as the duration of the war is concerned : — 

Year of the War 

Hermopolis taken (?) ; Aabb^inp 
bom in ... . 2nd (r. 1618) 

Sekenenta It succeeded in . 5th (r. 1615) 

Sekenenra III succeeded in . 15th (c. 1605) 

Aahbetep married Sekenen- 
ra III in . . . . 16th (t. 1604) 

Kames born in . . , 17th {e, 1603) 

Senekhtnxa born in ' . . iS-igth (r. 1602-1) 

Aaljmes born in . . . 20th (c. 1600) 

Nefretari born in . . . 2lst? (c. 1599) 

Defeat and death of Sekenen- 
ta III : Kanies succeeded : 
truce (?) in. . . . 29th (f. 1591) 

Wat resumed ; Memphis taken 
in 36th (f. 1584) 

Senekhtnra succeeded in . 39th (c. 1381) 

Aaljmes succeeded in . . 40th (f. 1580) 

Avaris taken : Hyksos expelled 
in .... . 42“tl {e. 1578) 

Sherohan taken in . . . 47th (c. 1573) 

My arrangement seem.s to me more ptolsible than Prof. Petrie's, and does not 
make Aabbetep too old in the reign of Thothmes i, when she was still living. In- 
stead of being, as on Prof. Petrie's theory, from ninety-six to a hundred years old 
then, she would according to this scheme then have been an octogenarian, which is 
far more probable. 


Reign of Sekenenra i, 
? + 5 years? 


f Reign of Sekenenra tl, 
I 10 years ? 


I Reign of Sekenenra 1 1 1, 
I 14 years? 


(Reign of Kames, 

) 10 years ? 

I Reign of Senekhtnra, 
( I year? 


Reign of Aahmes, 
5-t-2Q (?) years 
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obscurity and difficulty, that of the new epoch of energy and 
prosperity which now dawned upon the Nile-land is also of 
surpassing interest for the opposite reason; for no period of 
Egyptian history are the contemporary public and private 
records so full, of none have we so many actual remains, as of 
that of the XVIIIth Dynasty, which Aahmes founded; at no 
period of the early history of Western Asia have we such 
detailed information of events as in the fifteenth century B c , 
when the famous cuneifoi'in letters and despatches found at 
Tell el'Amarna were written. Egypt now enters upon her 
epoch of imperial greatness, the period of the “First Empire” 
beginsd Having rendered their military power equal to that 
of the Semites by the acquisition of the chariot, schooled to 
war by the long struggle against the Hyksos, and inspired to 
enthusiasm by the restoration of their ancient monarchy to the 
full extent of its ancestral dominion, the Egyptians were eager to 
wreak vengeance upon the Semites for the oppression which they 
and their gods had suffered at foreign hands. Half a century 
of quiet watching after the expulsion of the Hyksos showed the 
kings of the XVIIIth Dynasty that the Semites, though formid- 
able to those weaker than themselves, had no real cohesion, and 


' Appended is a list of the Kings of the XVIIIth Dynasty : — 



Manethonian 

Equivalents 

Order in 
Manctho, 

Appio-vimate 
Date B.c. 

I. Nebpeljtira Aaljmes I 

Amosis 


I 

1580-1559 

3. Tjeserhara Amenhetep r 

Amenophis 


3 

1559-1539 

3. Aakheperkara Thothnies i . 

Tethmosis 


(I) 

1539-1514 

4. Aakhepemera Thothnies n 

Khebron 


2 

1514-1501 

3. Maatkara IJatshepsut . 

Amcnsis 


4 

1501-1479 

6. Menkheperra Thothmes in . 
[Manakhpirriya] 

1 Mephres 
■[ (Misaphiis) 

1 Misphragmoiithosis 

:} 

1501-1447 

7. Aakheperura Amenhetep n , 

Amenophis 


s 

1447-1421 

8 . Menkheperura Thothmes iv . 

Touthmosis 


7 

1421-1412 

Nebmaatra Amenhetep in 

Horos 


9 

1412-1376 

[Nimmuiiya] 





10. Neferkheperura Amenhetep iv 





Akhenaten [Napkhururiya] 

^t/sehtis 

1380-1362 

n, Smenkhkata .... 

Akenkheies 

(daughter) 

1362-1360 


(Ji'zisefizus) 

C Tose^hns) 


la. Nebkhepema Tutankhamen . 

IChebres 

(Akherres) 

1360-1350 


(Africamts) 

{Eusehus) 


13. Kheperkhepruarimaatra Ai . 

Akherres 

(Khcrres) 

1350-1345 


{Afyicanus) 

[Etistiius) 


34. Tjeserkheprura Harmahabi . 

Harmais 



■345-1321 

[Horemheb] 
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were only dangerous when united from time to time in short- 
lived confederacies under the military leadership of some 
momentarily powerful king or dynasty, such as a Kudur- 
Nankhundi, a IChammurabi, or a Salads. No such military hege- 
mony existed now ; the Babylonians were weakened under the 
foreign rule of the Kassites ; the Hittites had not yet penetrated 
far to the south, except in an occasional raid ; the Plyksos were 
broken and flying, bringing war and confusion into Palestine 
in their train ; Western Asia lay open to an Egyptian attack. 
The opportunity was seized, and Thothmes I, the second 
successor of Aahme.s, invaded and overran Palestine and 
Syria. 

Egyptian kings had raided Palestine before, and in the time 
of the Xllth Dynasty, or even in that of the Vlth, may have 
reached the slopes of Hermon. But the land north of Lebanon 
and east of the Haui-an was now traversed by Egyptian warriors 
for the first time. From Galilee and the territory of Damascus 
(already a city of note), the descent of the Orontes valley led 
into a wide, wealthy, and well-inhabited land, studded with cities, 
stretching away to the great river Euphrates and the mountain- 
wall of Amanus. This land the Egyptians called Naharin, 
“ Two River-Land ” (using a Semitic appellation derived from 
the two limiting features of the region, the Orontes and the 
Euphrates). The native Syrians called their land Nukhashshi. 
Across the Euphrates lay the more barren North Mesopotamia, 
the modern districts of Urfa, Diarbekr, and Mardin, then domi- 
nated by the Aryan aristocracy of Mitanni : ^ between it and 
Amanus tire way lay into a land more fertile yet than Syria, 
the Cilicia of the two rivers, Sihon and Gihon, between Amanus 
and Taurus. Here the great northern wall of mountain seemed 
to bar all further progress from the south, and beyond it lay 
the Anatolian uplands and the strange European world of the 
north, which neither Babylonian nor Egyptian desired to enter. 
The cis-Taurus land was, however, well worth raiding, and the 
successors of Thothmes I rightly deemed it well worth holding 
and keeping. The whole country between Taurus and Euph- 
rates and farther south is covered with the tells, the mounds 
which mark the sites of the ancient cities. Northern Syria was 
from early days a great focus of human life and activity, and 
did we know more of its history we should see, probably, that 

* See p. 201. 
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this land played from early days^ a great part in the develop- 
ment of Mediterranean civilization. Its inhabitants were 
primarily Semites, no doubt of the same Canaanite stock as 
those of Palestine. But in Cilicia there must from the begin- 
ning have been a considerable Anatolian admixture, and, as we 
have seen, a large part of Northern Syria had been overrun and 
conquered by the Hittites of Anatolia. As the Hittite popula- 
tion never crossed to the left bank of the Euphrates, and 
Mitanni appears later as in political control of Nukhashshi, 
the probabilities are that the Mitannians established a political 
ascendancy over both the Anatolian invaders and the Syrians.^ 

Aryan chiefs from Mitanni now migrated into Syria," and 
later on we find Aryan names even In Palestine. Mitannian 
overlordship probably stopped at the Lebanon, and the 
Phoenician cities preserved each its own independence, owning 
no overlord, but in constant relations with Egypt on the one 
side and with Cilicia and the lands farther west on the other. 
Palestine and no doubt Damascus owned Babylonian hegemony, 
but the Kassite king of Karduniyash was too far away to give 
any protection to the Canaanites against an attack from Egypt. 

6. The Conquest of Thothnies / and the Truce under ITatshepsnt 

Pre\ ious attack on Asia by Amenhetep i impvobablc — The attack of Thothmes I — 
Peaceful policy of Hnt&hepsut 

From the fact that Thothmes I claims the Euphrates as his 
northern boundary at his succession, and certainly seems to 
have met with but little resistance in his Asiatic campaign, 
which carried him to the Euphrates, it has been concluded that 
the way was perhaps paved for him by some unrecorded con- 
quests of the preceding king Amenhetep I, son of Aahmes. Still, 
the captains Aahmes son of Abana and Aahmes-Pennekheb, who 
accompanied Amenhetep in his Nubian and Libyan expedi- 

' Neolithic remains probably exist at the base of every tell. 

“ This is easily conceivable, since the Milannlan barons ruled their subjects 
absolutely wliile the Syrian Hittites seem to have expelled some of the natives, but 
mixed themselves with the rest, occupying one town but not another ; so that the 
Syrian princes and population were partly Anatolian, partly Semitic, neither con- 
trolling the other absolutely, though probably the Anatolians had the upper hand. 

“These Aryan barons bore the name of marya or matyannu, which appears 
in Egyptian inscriptions in the time of Thothmes ni (Winckler, O.L.Z., igio, 
. pp. 290 ff ). 
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tions,^ and his son in his Asiatic campaign, can hardiy have 
been left behind if Amenhetep invaded Asia, and would 
certainly, if they had accompanied him, not omitted to chronicle 
the fact in their inscriptions. The coronation inscription of 
Thothmes ^ may well have been emended afterwards to include 
an assertion of his Syrian sovereignty, and the ease with which 
he reached the Euphrates may have been due simply to the 
suddenness and unexpectedness of his attack. Unluckily we 
have nothing but the accounts of the two generals to tell us of 
the events of this, the first Egyptian conquest. Conque.st indeed 
it hardly was; it was little more than a razzia like those which 
every king conducted in Nubia. In the land of Naharin the 
more organized and formidable tribes of the North collected 
themselves together to oppose the Egyptian advance, but were 
overthrown, chariots and horses falling to the booty of the two 
Aahmes, who were decorated as usual for their valour. Then 
the king set up a stone tablet by the side of Euphrates to mark 
the farthest limit of his advance and of his dominion, and 
returned to Thebes to boast to the priests that he had “ made the 
boundary of Egypt as far as the circuit of the sun,” ® to " that 
inverted Nile which runs downstream in going upstream,” the 
Euphrates.'‘ 

For centuries before him Egyptian kings had set up similar 
tablets in Nubia, and there, among barbarians, the monuments 
of raids might well be also the monuments of consecutive 
dominion. In Asia, however, it was otherwise. The Asiatics 
were not savages like the Nubians, though it is probable that 
the Egyptians had not quite realized the fact yet, and there 
is little doubt that the mere setting up of an Egyptian tablet 
in their midst by no means immediately disposed them to 
consider themselves the vassals of Egypt. We can be sure that 
the tablet of Thothmes was thrown down by the Syrians as 
soon as he had departed, and that tribute to Egypt was only 
paid so long as there were Egyptian soldiers near to enforce it. 

* For the inscription of Aahmes- Pennekheb at El-Kab, see BrE-VSTED, ii. 
pp. 9 fT. 

^ Transl., Breasted, Ahl. jKec. ii. p. 31. 

® Stela of Abydos : MARlErtE, Ahyiles, ii. 31. 

■* Tombos-stela ; Breasted, i.c. The Kgyptians on this, their first acquaintance 
with the Euphrates, were evidently puzrled by the fact that this new “Nile” ran 
south instead of north, and that therefore one sailed on it downstream when according 
to Nilotic analorw one ouoht to be sailing upstream. 
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If Syria was to be an Egyptian possession some sort of per- 
manent organization binding the various tribes to the Egyptian 
state was necessary, and this could not be enforced without 
complete conquest and permanent occupation. This lesson was 
learnt by Thothmes III during the course of his long wars, and 
the result was the organized Asiatic empire of Egypt under 
his successors. 

The sudden attack of the Egyptians must have driven the 
Asiatic princes into some sort of alliance, so far as their 
mutual jealousies made this possible, in preparation for its 
renewal. Mitanni dominated North Syria, and the Southern 
Syrian and Palestinian chiefs seem to have acknowledged some 
sort of primate in the Prince of Kadesh on the Orontes, probably 
an immigrant Hittite from Anatolia. It is under this prince that 
wc find the Canaanites arrayed at Megiddo against Thothmes III. 
During the reign of Platshepsut the Asiatics gained a breathing- 
space in which to organize their forces. While the peaceful queen 
* controlled affairs no campaigns were waged either in Nubia or 
in Asia. The personal presence of a warrior-king, able to 
march at the head of his troops, was lacking. The young king 
Thothmes ill, her half-brother or nephew,^ who was associated 
with her on the throne after the death of her husband, was 
evidently not permitted by the peaceful queen to follow the 
example of his male predecessors and satisfy his love of fighting 
on the vile bodies of Kush and Riitenu. The queen thought 
more of sending peaceful expeditions to Somaliland to bring 
back “marvels of Punt”^ for the embellishment of her temple 
at D^r el-Bahri than of warlike razzias and pyramids of hands : 
and certainly she would never have allowed her male colleague 
to obtain an opportunity to reap warlike prestige which might 
enable him to throw off her yoke and depose her. And she 
herself, man-like though she was, arrogating to herself the 
dignities of a king and causing herself to be depicted on the 
walls of the temples in male attire, never went so far as to 
imitate the goddess of her Syrian tributaries, and take the 
field herself, armed with battleaxe and shield. So the 
young Thothmes was compelled to fret in silence while the 
Syrians, gradually losing their fear of an armed raid from Egypt, 
dared again to raise their heads in independence. Though 
the queen speaks of herself grandiloquently as ruling such 
^ See pp. 2S6 fT, 3 g^g 290. 
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of the x‘\sjiatics as remained after the conquests of her father, and 
though the lands of Roshau and lu, which may be supposed to 
represent Asia, may poetically be said to be subject to her, it 
is probable that she exercised very little control over Palestine. 
Cedar for her temples she could obtain from the Lebanon by 
sea, but we know from the opening words of the annals of her 
successor’s campaigns in Syria that at the time of his accession 
all Palestine had fallen away. Even Sherohan, the old conquest 
of Aahmes, and Yeraza, not far north of it, had revolted, when 
the peaceful queen at last died, and Thothmes, freed at last 
from her control, immediately took the field to restore his 
father’s dominion to Egypt. 


7. The "Annals" of Thothmes iii 

Thothmes III invades Palestine (1479 li.c.) — The Asiatic alliance under the 
Prince of Kacle.sh — The allies take position at Megiddo — Thothmes holds a council 
of war and decides to advance by the Wadi Arab — Fighting in ’the wadi — The 
Kgyptian army debouches into the plain — ^The battle of Megiddo (21st Pakhon, 
1478 B.c.) — Rout of the allies — The town of Megiddo not taken — Surrender of 
Megiddo : the booty— Thothmes advances to Phoenicia and the Lebanon— Assyrian 
embassy received — Rebellion in Northern Syria subdued (1475 ?) — Capture of Arvad — 
Thothmes attacks Kadesh from Simyra, making Phoenicia his base (1471 ?) — In- 
fluence of sea-power — Capture of Kadesh — Phoenician campaign of 1470 — Conquest 
of Northern Syria (Naharin) : taking of Aleppo and advance to the Euphrates 
(1468?) — Tribute of Alashiya (1467?) — P'ighting in Naharin (1466?) — Eeduin revolt 
in Southern Palestine (146a ?) — Last campaign (1459) — Embassy from Cyprus — The 
Asiatic empire of Egypt 

Of his campaigns, which lasted for the greater part of his 
reign, we have a full description in the annals set up on the 
walls of the con iclor enclosing the sauctuaiy of the great temple 
of Amen in Karnakd This is the largest and most important 
historical inscription in Egypt, and it is at the same time one 
of the most graphic, often rising to the highest level of de- 
scriptive writing, and shewing considerable literary power, 
especially when dealing with the events of the first campaign. 
This, the oldest official record of a war that we possess, was 
probably prepared by Thununi (who was charged with the 
oversight of the tribute and booty collected during the 
various campaigns) no doubt under the supervision of the 
king himself, whose energetic personality seems to live in every 
line of it. 

' Ttansl., Breastrd, Attc. Rec. ii. pp, 163 ff. 
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It was on the twenty-fifth day of the month Pharmuthi in 
the twenty-second year of his reign (counted from the date of 
his association with Hatshepsut) that King Thothmes broke 
up from the frontier town of Tjaiu and crossed the desert to 
Gaza, where he arrived on the anniversary of his coronation- 
feast, ten days later. One night only did he halt : the next 
day saw the army march out with all pomp and circumstance, 
and a few days later, on the sixteenth Pakhon, in his twenty- 
third year, the town of Yehem was reached, and with it the 
vicinity of the enemy. Here a council of war was held, and the 
king explained the actual situation to the captains of his host. 
“ That wretched enemy,” said he, “ the chief of Kadesh, has 
come and has entered Megiddo : he is there at this moment. 
He has gathered to himself the chiefs of all the lands which 
are linked with Egypt, even as far as Naharin, and including 
both Kharu and Kedu, with their horses and their soldiers. 
Says he; I have arisen to fight against the king in Megiddo. 
Now tell ye me [your plans].” From this it is evident that the 
revolt of the Southern Palestinians “from Yeraza to the marshes 
of Egypt ” 1 was but the last phase of a general revolt which 
had spread from the north southwards under the leadership of 
the King of Kadesh on the Orontes, a city which, not yet a 
frontier fortress of the Ilittites, was in Thothmes’ day the 
focus of all the Syrian national spirit that might be said to 
have existed. It was not till Kadesh was finally taken that the 
Egyptian king could regard his conquests as secure. But at 
present, when the council of war was held at Yehem, there was 
no possibility of any direct advance on the stronghold of the 
ringleader of the rebellion. Kadesh lay far away beyond the 
Lebanon in the direction of Hamath. All Palestine between 
was in active revolt. 

No inconsiderable knowledge of the art of war was shewn 
by the Prince of Kadesh and his allies when in order to stop 
the Egyptian advance they took up their position along the 
ridge, called the “ Ruhah,” which connects Carmel with the hill- 
mass of Samaria and Judaea, and separates the Plain of Sharon 
from that of Esdraelon. An army with chariots and horsemen 
would naturally cross this comparatively low ridge in order to 

* "The marshes of the land”: this does not mean the country “from North- 
western Judaea to beyond the Euphrates,” as Breasted thinks [Anc. Rec. ii. p. 
179, note), but to the Serbonian bon and Lake Menzlla. 
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reach Northern Syria, and it offeied the gieatest possibility of a 
successful defence. When, therefore, Thothmcs reached Yehera 
(probably in the present Wadi Yahmur), at the foot of the 
southern slope of the ridge, he found that the Syrians were 
preparing to bar his further northward way here, with their 
headquarters in the town of Megiddo, and their left wing at 
Taanach, between four and five English miles away to the south- 
east. Both Megiddo and Taanach were ancient and important 
towns, the scats of local chiefs, and were fortified. The name of 
Taanach still survives in the modern Tell Ta'annelc, where an 
Austrian expedition under Prof. Sellin has been engaged on 
successful excavations. Megiddo is Tell el-Mutesellim, where 
the German expedition of Schumacher has also excavated.^ 
Both towns stand back behind the ridge half-way down to the 
plain. They were the natural bases for an army defending the 
ridge, across which three main roads passed then, as now, from 
the Plain of Sharon to that of Esdraelon. The southernmost 
was the easiest for the passage of armies, as it passed over the 
lowest portion of the ridge through the broad “plain” of 
Dothan; here had always passed the main road from Egypt 
and the Shephelah to Damascus, and through it the armies of 
the first Thothmes had doubtless marched. Just where the 
Dothan pass spreads out into the Plain of Esdraelon lay to the 
north-west, but four miles distant, Taanach, where the Prince of 
Kadesh had posted his left wing. This was in order that he 
might be able to defend easily either the Dothan road or another, 
which passed directly between the fronts of the opposing 
armies, from Yehcm to Megiddo, by way of Ariina, the modern 
Wadi Arab, a long and winding, narrow and stony, glen which 
reaches the watershed at the spring of ‘A in-Ibrahim, from which 
the path descends swiftly along the sides of the Ruhah to the 
site of Megiddo. It is not probable that the Syrians expected 
Thothmes to use this difficult mountain-way, but their position 
at Megiddo enabled them to be ready for a possible advance 
by the third road, that by which the modern telegraph-wire 
now passes across the moor of the Ruhah at the foot of Carmel 
to Haifa: this road lay some seven miles north of Megiddo. 
Thus the Syrians were ready to move either to the south or 
to the north according as they heard that the Egyptians were 
advancing by the regular road of Dothan or were intending first 

^ For references see p. 440, n. 4. 
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of all to reach Phoenicia by the “Zeftiroad,” as the Egyptians 
called it. 

The Egyptian king determined to do neither, but to strike 
direct at the enemy’s cential position at Megiddo through the 
nanow Wadi Aiah, and thus suipiise him. At the council of 
war he communicated his decision to his captains, who were 
much troubled at the rashness of the royal plan of battle 
“ They spoke in the presence of His Majesty,” says the official 
account, "saying, How are we to advance on this nairow path? 
The enemy will await us there and (a small force) can hold the 
way against a multitude. Will not horse come behind horse 
and man behind man likewise? Shall our van be fighting 
while our rear is still standing there in Aruna, unable to fight ? 
There are yet two other roads ■ there is that one which is [best] 
for us, for it comes out at Taanach, and the other, behold ! it 
will bring us upon the way noi th of Zefti, so that we shall come 
out to the north of Megiddo Let our victorious lord proceed 
upon the road he desires: but cause us not to go by this 
difficult path ! ” But the king would not be turned from his 
purpose in spite of the very excellent arguments advanced by 
his captains against the engagement of a large army of chariots 
and horses in a narrow ravine . he vowed that he himself would 
lead the van so that if the head of the advancing host weie 
successfully cut off by the defenders of the pass, he himself 
would fall. Doubtless he saw the danger of his plan, but sought 
to neutialize it by concentrating all the loyalty and valour of 
his warriors to fight with him in the van, so that they could 
carry all before them. “ I swear,” said he at the council, “ that 
as Ra loveth me and Amen favoureth me, ray Majesty will 
proceed upon this path by Aruna. Let him who will among 
you go upon those roads ye have mentioned, and let him who 
will among you come in the following of my Majesty.” This, of 
course, was impossible . submissively replied the captains, 
" May thy father Amen grant thee life ! Behold, we follow 
thy Majesty everywhere thy Majesty proceedeth ; as the servant 
is behind his master.” “ Then,” says Thununi’s account, “ His 
Majesty ordered the whole army to march upon the narrow 
road. His Majesty swore- ‘None shall go forth in the way 
before my Majesty.’ He went forth at the head of his aimy 
himself, shewing the way by his own footsteps ; horse behind 
horse, His Majesty being at the head of the army ” 
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So the host threaded the glen of Arab, in Indian file 
(“horse behind horse”), the king leading, perhaps himself on 
foot. The passage was not made without opposition. The 
people of the village of Aruna, where on the night of the 
19th Pakhon the royal headquarters had been placed, attacked 
the troops on the next day, and caused considerable annoyance 
to the rearguard, which was fighting near Aruna while the 
king with the van had cros.sed the head of the pass without 
resistance and was descending the slope of the Riihah towards 
Megiddo. As, however, the main body of the army issued 
from the hills, it became possible to bring up the rearguard 
more quickly, so that the whole army debouched into the plain 
on a broad front under the eye of the king himself, who waited 
at the mouth of the pass till the rear had come up from Aruna. 
The official account attributes to the advance of the captains 
this mancEUvre, which would correspond in the phraseology of 
a modern drill-book to a change from column of route perhaps 
merely two deep to a general advance in line of battle. 

By the time the whole army had carried out this manoeuvre 
the day was far spent, “ and when His Majesty arrived at the 
south of Megiddo on the bank of the brook Kina, the seventh 
hour was turning, measured by the sun.” If by the seventh 
hour is to be understood one or two o’clock p.m., the army* 
had successfully traversed the dreaded ravine in a single 
morning ; and if Aruna itself is the modern Ararah, the rate of 
advance had been swift, as Ararah is at least eight miles from 
the brook Kina, and six of the miles are uphill. No modern 
army could march so fast, and though it is evident that the 
Egyptian force consisted largely of chariotry, there were, we 
know, foot soldiers as well.' 

Evidently the afternoon was considered to provide in- 
sufficient time for a regular battle, so the army bivouacked 
where it stood on the slope reaching down to the southern 
bank of the brook Kina, opposite Megiddo. The orders for the 
morrow’s fight were given out and all weapons and equipment 
were overhauled and got ready for the fray. The adjutants or 
chiefs-of-staff then presented their reports; “All is well.” The 
king rested in his tent, and during the night the guards and 

* As we see them depicted on the walls of Der el-Bahri the Egyptian infantry 
seem actually to have moved with a swift springing resembling that of the 
Italian bersaplieri, and no doubt they could cover the ground at a considerable speed. 
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seiilrics wont their rounds crying the watchwords : “ Firm- 
heart ! firm-heart ! be vigilant ! be vigilant ! watch for life at 
the royal tent ! ” 

On the morning of the 21 st Pakhon the host was arrayed 
against the Syrians, who though no doubt surprised by the swift 
advance of the Egyptians, do not seem to have wished to 
decline the battle. Whether they had been able to bring up 
their left wing from Taanach during the preceding afternoon 
and night is not evident; but if they did they were not helped 
thereby. The result of the fight was a complete victory for 
the Egyptians, who advanced in line, pivoting on their right 
wing, which remained upon the spur of hill above el-Lejja and 
south of the brook Kina, until the left wing had swung round 
to the north-west of Megiddo (Tell el - Mutesellim) itself. 
The Egyptian line must have been fully a mile long. In the 
centre, which must have advanced north of the bi-ook Kina, 
fought the king himself, “ in a chariot of electron, arrayed with 
his weapons of war, like Horns, the Smiter, lord of power ; 
like Ment of Thebes, while his father Amen strengthened his 
arms. . . . Then His Majesty prevailed against them at the 
head of his army, and when they saw His Majesty prevailing 
against them, they fled headlong to Megiddo in fear, abandon- 
ing their horses and their chariots of gold and silver." 

The I'outed army of the Syrians seems to have attempted 
to take refuge within the walled town of Megiddo, and most 
picturesque details are given of how the fugitives were hauled 
up the walls by ropes made of robes knotted together, since 
the gates had been closed to prevent the entrance of the 
Egyptians pell-mell with the defeated. 

This might have occurred, or at any rate Megiddo might 
have been taken by storm in the moment of defeat and 
confusion, so the official chronicler relates ; “ had not Flis 
Majesty’s soldiers given their hearts to plundering the enemy’s 
possessions,” says he regretfully, “ they would have taken 
Megiddo at this moment, when the wretched foe of Kadesh 
and the wretched foe of this town were being hauled up in 
haste in order to bring them into this city." This is a curiously 
outspoken piece of military criticism on the part of the official 
historian of the war. 

The king was heavily displeased at the failure to take 
Megiddo, in spite of the rejoicinP’S of the army itself at its 
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victory ; “ it is as the capture of a thousand cities, this capture 
of Megiddo, for every chief of every country that has revolted 
is within it” However, all that could be done now was to 
invest the town, and a palisade was constructed round it under 
the inspection of the hing, to which the name Menkheperra- 
is-the-Surrounder-of-the- Asiatics” was given. Eventually the 
place surrendered, and a rich booty was captured in it and 
sent to Egypt, the inventory being recorded on a leather roll 
in the temple of Amen in Thebes. The list gives a good idea 
of the civilization of the Canaanites, which was evidently as 
luxurious as that of Egypt or Mesopotamia.^ It included 
so many as 924 chariots, some of which were wrought with 
gold, 200 suits of armour, and a large number of flocks and 
herds. The tent and family of the King of Kadesh had been 
captured and most of the allied chiefs surrendered in the city. 
The harvests of the people of Megiddo were reaped by the 
army. It is evident that the prisoners and the people of the 
city were treated with clemency, as usual with the Egyptians, 
who never put whole populations to the sword in the barbarous 
manner of the Semites. 

From Megiddo Thothmes seems to have marched north- 
wards into Phoenicia, and probably took Tyre. Eastwards, in 
the Lebanon, the towns of Yenoam, Anaugasa, and Hurenkaru, 
which formed a kind of Tripolis under the dominion of the 
King of Kadesh, were taken, with a rich booty of slaves and 
of gold and silver vases of Phoenician workmanship and work 
in ebony and ivory. 

Farther into the mountains the king did not penetrate: he 
returned to Egypt, but the next year saw him again in the 
field. No resistance was offered to his triumphal march either 
in this or in the succeeding campaigns. The chiefs vied with 
each other in heaping up tribute at the feet of the conqueror, 
and so far had the impression of the victory of Megiddo pene- 
trated that for the first time we read of ambassadors from 
Assyria coming to greet the King of Egypt with presents from 
their master, probably Ashir-rabi or Ashir-nirari.® 


1 As will be seen in Chapter IX, the recent excavations in Palestine have yielded 
but few fine relics of this cultme, which was probably largely destroyed in the 
centuries of war between Egypt and the Asiatics. After the Israelite invasion 
Palestinian civilization probably degenerated. 

® See p. 260, n. 2. 
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The “tribute” as it is called, of the Assyrian king, is 
thus specified; “genuine lapis-lazuli, a large block, weighing 
20 dehen g kedef, genuine lapis-lazuli, two blocks (total three), 
weighing 30 deben : total 50 deben 8 kedet\ fine lapis-lazuli from 
Babylon; vessels of Assur of variegated kherti-sione, . . . 
very many.” Later on, further presents of rare woods and a 
leopard-skin for the sides of a chariot were dispatched by the 
propitiatory Assyrian.^ 

The lists of the booty of the third campaign are remarkable 
for a catalogue of the rare plants and trees which Thothmes 
caused to be collected in Palestine and removed to Thebes, 
where he decorated a chamber of his new buildings at Karnak 
with sculptured representations of them in relief “ as a memorial 
before my father Amen for ever.” 

Of the fourth campaign we have no record. It was perhaps 
marked by temporary ill-success; apparently a revolt was 
brought about by the Prince of Kadesh in Phoenicia, for the 
fifth campaign was waged there. In this, his twenty-ninth 
year, we find the king “in Phoenicia {Tjaht), subduing the 
countries revolting against him.” The rebellion seems to have 
been largely instigated by the Prince of Tunip (a town lying 
northward of Aleppo), whose army was defeated at a place 
the name of which is destroyed, but which was on the sea, as 
many ships were captured in its harbour. The far northern 
maritime city of Arvad was now taken for the first time, with 
so much booty that regrettable results followed ; “ Behold ! ” 
says the official account naively, “His Majesty’s army was 
drunk and anointed with oil every day as at a feast in Egypt.” 
Prof. Breasted^ supposes that after this the king returned to 
Egypt by sea in the captured ships, but no absolute indication 
of this can be found in the inscriptions, though it is possible 
enough, since next year we find him striking out a new line 
of his own in strategical combinations by sailing with his 
army to Phoenicia and marching to an attack upon Kadesh 
from a maritime base, Simyra, at the mouth of the Nahr el- 
Kebir, the seaport nearest to the threatened city. The successful 


' This is not actually the earliest mention of the names of Assyria ( 4 ssur) and 
Babylon {Babel) by tbe Egyptians, as in the excavations of 1903 at Deir el-Baljri 
an ostrakon inscribed in hieratic of the time of Hatshepsut was found, on which an 
Assyrian (pa-Assitr\ is mentioned. 

* Anc, Bee. ii. p. lofi. 
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voyage from Arvad to Egypt may well have given him the 
idea of this new move, the importance of which in the history 
of the development of the art of war is very great. We may 
indeed see in it the first instance of the importance of sea- 
power to an invading army. 

The campaign was entirely successful. So surprised was 
the enemy at the new move that he .seems to have allowed the 
Egyptians to cross the mountains unscathed, and Kadesh was 
taken. In this campaign fought a distinguished captain named 
Amenemheb, whom we shall meet again in later wans. 

The king then returned to his base at Simyra, and after 
again chastising Arvad, sailed back to Egypt, taking with him 
" the children of the chiefs and their brothers,” who were to 
be kept as hostages, and sent to Syria to take the place of 
any reigning chief who died. Meanwhile they were educated 
" in all the wisdom of the Egyptians/’ impressed with the powei 
of their suzerain, and as far as possible egyptianized. This 
new act of policy, devised in order to bind the families of the 
Syrian chiefs to Egypt as much as possible, is a strong 
testimony to the statesmanship of Thothmes.^ 

During the next year Phoenicia still needed vigorous 
punishment to bring the cities entirely to their knees, as the 
Prince of Tun ip was still inciting them to resistance, Ullaza 
was taken, and in it the son of Tunip, with chariots and horses. 
The king coasted in his ships from harbour to harbour, where 
the tribute of the mountain-chiefs and their supplies of food 
were collected to await him. By the end of the campaign the 
whole of Phoenicia was sufficiently pacified and organized for 
him to carry out systematically the real conquest of Northern 
Syria and the Euphrates-Iand, which his predecessors had 
merely raided. Phoenicia was his base. Landing again at 
Simyra, he advanced rapidly across the mountains and down 
the valley of the Orontes, probably taking Tunip on the way, 
past Senzar (I^ala'at Seidjar?), where a victorious battle was 
fought, Hamath, and Homs to Aleppo, in the neighbourhood 
of which he gained the victory of “ the Heights of Wan ” (Gcbel 
Sira'an ?), in which Amenemheb distinguished himself. His 
opponents were now the tribes of the land of Naharin, the 
“Two Rivers,” probably under the leadership of the king of 
Mitanni, as well as the chief of Tunip, whose city was now 

’ See p. 246. 
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in imminent danger. Pursuing them to the north-eastward, the 
Egyptians took Tunip and soon reached the Euphrates at 
Carchemish, where a decisive victory was gained, the enemy 
being driven into the river, followed by the victors, who crossed 
hot-foot in pursuit, led by the valiant Amenemhcb. 

And now the king was enabled to set up a tablet on the 
eastern bank of the Euphrates, “ beside the tablet of his father. 
King Aakheperkara'’ (Thothmes l). He made no attempt to 
extend his dominion into Mesopotamia, but was satisfied with 
the frontier of the Euphrates, that “inverted Nile" which 
seemed to be placed athwart the path of the Egyptian kings 
as their natural boundary. Mitanni no doubt sent tribute, 
and Ashur also, while the Lord of the mountains of Sinjar 
(Sengara),'^ sent large quantities of both real and artificial 
lapis-lazuli of Babylon. And now for the first time the chiefs 
of the Great Kheta, the Hittites of Cappadocia, thought it 
advisable to send presents, consisting of eight silver rings, 
weighing 401 del/eu, a great block of crystal (?), and much 
t!g^i-wood. This is the first recorded political meeting of the 
Egyptians with the Hittites. 

On the return to Egypt the king took part in a great 
elephant-hunt on the plain of Nii (Kefr-Naya), west of Aleppo, 
and Amenemheb distinguished himself by cutting off the trunk 
of the largest “which fought against his Majesty; I cut off 
his hand {ie. trunk) while he was alive in his Majesty’s 
presence, while I stood in the water between two rocks.” The 
elephant evidently having pursued him into a rocky stream- 
bed, he had taken refuge between two rocks, where the great 
beast could not well reach him except with his trunk, which 
the hunter cut off with his small war-axe.® 

’ II seems to me moie probable that Sengara is the modem Gebel Sinjar than 
“Shin'ar” or Babylonia, as the Biblical name Shin'ar is not corroborated in any 
Way by the Babylonian monuments. 

“ This picture of the king hunting the Indian (?) elephant in Northern Syria is an 
interesting one. The great animal was probably exterminated in these parts, owing 
to the continual hunts of the kings and chiefs, by about 1000 B.c,, as we hear 
nothing of him in the full descriptions of the Assyrian hunts in the seventh century. 
The bon, however, ranged over the whole of the Near East, including Palestine, 
Anatolia, and Continental Greece to a much later peiiod. No doubt the elephant 
never existed (in historical times) west of the Taurus, but the lion was found in the 
whole of south-eastern Europe as far west as the Alps (with the possible exception 
of the Italian peninsula), until a comparatively late penod. It needed two thousand 
years of constant huntiiin by the kings and chiefs beiote this ferocious beast, one of 
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Of the ninth compaign few warlike operations arc recorded. 
Tribute was received by the king in Phoenicia from the more 
northerly coast-land, here mentioned for the first time under 
the name of A’seya, a mistake for its real name of Alashiya, 
which was shortly to become very familiar in Egypt. The 
Alashiyan king sent 108 blocks of pure copper, weighing 
2040 dehen ; together with blocks and pegs of lead, lapis-lazuli, 
and a single tusk of ivory, which must have come from inner 
Syria, ^ 

But though they abode .still for a year, the chiefs of 
Naharin were not yet disposed to accept the Egyptian yoke. 
In spite of the lesson of the complete subjugation of first 
Canaan and then Phoenicia, they once more tried conclusions 
with Thothmes, under the headship of a prince called “that foe 
of Naharin," probably the chief of Tunip or his son. At 
Arayna, an unidentified place, probably in the neighbourhood 
of Aleppo, the confederates were defeated, and the usual booty 
taken, 

Of the eleventh and twelfth campaigns no records are pre- 

the most teirible enemies that primitive man ever had to encounter, was finally 
driven into Central Africa and the Middle East, 

^ Of late years it has been usual to identify this land of Asi (A’seya) or Alashiya 
with Cyprus, because in the Ptolemaic inscriptions Cyprus is called by tliis name in 
the form Asi or Asebi, as well as “Kufrus” (MOi.i-KR, Asien u. Europtt, p. 336). I 
have myself hitherto doubtfully held this view (Oldest Civilisation of Greece, p, 163 j 
B.S.A. Ann. viii. p, 170. But it now seems to me difficult to reconcile the 
identific,rtion of Alashiya with Cyprus with the way in whicli the country is mentioned 
in one'of the Tell el-Aiuarna letters. Kibadda, king of Gelnl, writes (letter IvNUitr- 
ZON 1 14) to Akhen.tten requesting him to ask .'Vinanmash.a (an Egyptian otticial) if he, 
Kibadda, has not sent him fiom Alashiya. This is the country in whicli Kibadda is 
striving to uphold the royal authority : it is not the far-away iskind of Cy prus, in which 
we have no reason to suppose the King of Ciebal had any authority, and to which he 
certainly had no time to go while the revolt was in pitigress. I’reiiously also the King 
of Alashiya had warned either Akhenateii or his father to be wary in his dealings with 
the kings of the Khqta and of Babylon, of whom the Alashiyan evidently stood in 
some fear, A King of Cyprus would have little to fear from either. And the 
tribute from ivory from Alashiya has always been a difficulty, if that country is 
Cyprus ; whereas, if it is Northern Phoenicia, it is natural enough. It seems there- 
fore most probable that, as in the case of their identification of Keftiu with Phoenicia 
(B.S.A. Ann., l.c. p. 163) the I’tolemaic archaeologists were wrong also in their identi- 
fication of Asi with Cyprus. Asi or Alashiya may h.ave been the coast-land immedi- 
ately north of Phoenicia, Cyprus is, however, mentioned in the time of Thothmes 
HI. In the tribute of the 42nd year is mentioned tribute of the land of . . . tami, 
which, as I have shown (O.C.G,, l.c., B.S.A, Ann., l.c.], is certainly Cyprus, and is 
the same name as Yaliian, by whicli the Assyrians knew the island. In the Ptolemaic 
inscriptions this name was also used for Cyprus in the Corrupt form “ Ipihinaili." 
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served : the thirteenth was occupied with a chastisement of 
Anaugasa in the southern Lebanon. Alashiya sent tribute of 
copper in this year for the second time and the chief of distant 
Arrapachitis ^ {Ararpakli) on the Upper Zab, north-east of 
Nineveh, for the first time. 

The fourteenth yearly campaign was not conducted from 
Phoenicia. The king was compelled by a revolt of the Bediiins of 
Southern Palestine to advance by land, and defeated the rebels 
in the Negeb of Judaea. The records of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth years of war chronicle the reception of tribute only, 
notably that of the Plittites, who sent gold. 

In the forty-second year of his reign, however, after sixteen 
campaigns, the old king was compelled to take the field in force 
by a general revolt of Naharin in combination with the original 
and irreconcilable rebel at Kadesh on the Orontes. Landing at 
Simyra, Thothmes marched northwards to the towns of Irkata 
and Kana, and thence struck inland to Tunip, which was taken 
by storm. Then he turned south and marched up the Orontes- 
valley to Kadesh, which was stormed also, the valiant 
Amenemheb being the first to enter the breach in the enemy’s 
wall of defence. Before the battle, so Amenemheb tells us, the 
prince of Kadesh tried a curious stratagem. He sent forth 
a mare among the Egyptian stallions, in order to confuse 
their array, but Amenemheb pursued her on foot, caught 
her, killed her, and presented her tail as a trophy to the 
king.^ 

In this year a very interesting event is recorded, the re- 
ception of tribute from the prince of Yantinai (Yatnan) or 
Cyprus,® which included a “ shuibii-vase of the work of Keftiu,” 
together with other vessels of metal. This vase, “ the work of 
Keftiu,” may have come from Minoan Crete, whose ambassadors, 
as we shall see later, had already appeared at Thebes itself in 
the reign of Hatshepsut. 

Here the record ends. For the remaining twelve years of 
his life, so far as we know, the veteran warrior was never again 
called upon to take the field. The fear of his name had sunk 

' PTOIEMY, vi. I, 2. 

^ We must remember that the horse of that day was probably a much mote fiery 
and untamed animal than his modern descendant, who has become civilized by 
centuries of domestication. 

’ See p. 24a n. i. 
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into the souls of the Asiatics, and none dared to rebel while 
he lived. Still less were the foreign powers of the Hittites, 
Mitanni, Ashur, and Babel inclined to challenge his lordship of 
the lands west of the Euphrates. Babylon under the Kassite 
kings was eminently peaceful, and at the same time not inclined 
to open up relations with Egypt which might eventually prove 
but a prelude to war. No presents from Babel are recorded 
in the tribute-lists, though objects of Babylonian origin were 
presented by the princes of Ashur, Arrapachitis, and the Sinjar, 
who were too near the Euphrates to ignore the Egyptian king's 
existence. Mitanni was defeated and sulky, and so sent 
nothing : the king might come and take it if he willed, but he 
had no intention of venturing beyond the Euphrates. The 
Kheta sent presents, as the Cretans did, as a polite recognition 
of the existence of a great Power which had done them no 
harm. Cyprus was too near Phoenicia to avoid actual tribute ; 
the king’s ships could reach her too easily. 

The Asiatic empire of Egypt had in fact been extended to 
its natural frontiers, the Amanus range and the Euphrates. All 
within this boundary was Egyptian territory, bound by rightful 
allegiance to the Egyptian king. Kode, “the land Ifu^ ” of the 
Assyrians, the Cilician coast-region between Amanus and 
Taurus, was no doubt also subject to Egypt as a frontier- 
territory. Alashiya was a subject ally. More than this Egypt 
could not hold. The organization of the vast territory thus 
annexed — ^vast in comparison with the actual area of Egypt 
itself — demanded all the resources of the Nile-land. In the 
superintendence of this work of organization the king no doubt 
spent most of the rest of his reign, and in it he shewed the 
same power that he had displayed upon the field of battle. 

8. The Orff animat ion of the Empire 

Native princes educated in Kgypt — Egyptian commiasioners .Uid g.arrisans— 
Ishtar-washur, the prince of Taanach 

When, in the days of the idealist Akhenaten, the King of 
Egypt thought more of religious theories and artistic whims 
than of defending his empire, the people of the far northern 
dependency of Tunip, harassed by the Hittites, looked back 
regretfully to the days of their great conqueror and defender, 
Thothmes in, “ Who,’’ they cried, " could have plundered T unip 
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in the old days without being plundered by Manakhbiria ? ” ^ 
Even to the Euphrates the organization was complete. We 
gain an insight into the method of this organization by the 
passage in the Annals, already quoted, which tells us how the 
king removed the sons and brethren of the different chiefs to 
Egypt and there brought them up as Egyptians, sending them 
back more or less devoted to Egypt to take up their posts as 
chiefs when their reigning relatives died. We do almost the same 
thing now in India, though the existence of such seminaries of 
native princes as the college at Aligarh does not necessitate the 
deportation of young Indian chiefs to far England. The 
Romans did the same thing also with Germans and Thracians. 
And side by side with the Egyptianized chiefs * stood Egyptian 
officials, not so much residents as travelling inspectors, with 
regular circuits, who collected the tribute, advised, and controlled, 
with the power of falling back upon the help of Egyptian 
garrisons when necessary. These garrisons were established in 
the chief cities and in fortresses specially constructed to over- 
awe specially recalcitrant regions, such as the Lebanon, where, 
for instance. Fort " Thothmes-Rinder-of-the-Barbarians ” con- 
trolled the upper valleys of the Orontes and Leontes. From 
the “ Tell el-Amarna Letters ” we see this organization at work 
under the most unfavourable auspices: Egyptianized princes at 
Berilt or Jerusalem strive to keep the dominions of the king in 
spite of the idiocy of the ruler himself, which paralysed the 
movements of his Egyptian inspectors and commanders, who 
were utterly unable to obtain proper support even when they 
were capable of dealing with a threatening situation at all, 
which does not seem to have been by any means the case with 
most of them. Far otherwise had it been in the glorious days 
of Manakhbirla. Then even if the princes were recalcitrant 
and sullen instead of, as they were in Akhenaten’s day, almost 

* The Semitic pronunciation of tlie pienomcn of Tliothmcs in, MaMaperra, 
which in his lime was probably pronounced by the Egyptians “ Man-akhpiM-r'a.” 
Manetho'i. foim of the name, AUsaphris, is evidently an. attempt to repiocluce 
the Egyptian pronunciation of Ptolemaic days, probably “ Men-shap(e)-rl.” 
To use the late form "Misaphris” for the king's pienomen is, therefore mis- 
leading. 

- The local princes were anointed and installed by the Pharaoh, as was Adadnirati , 
King of Nukhashslii, in Northern Syria, by Thotbmes m, as we heat in the Tell el- 
Araarna letters (Wincki.er, Tell il-Amorna letters. No. 37 ; = Knudtzon, A marna- 
Tafein, No, 51). So in later days Aziru the Amorite aa.s anointed by Akhenaten 
Ip- 35O1 ''t'tl Pul-akhi by Rameses n {p. 362). 
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pathetically loyal, there had been no possibility of an incapable 
being appointed to civil or military command, and the pax 
aegyptiaca was sternly kept. We have a momentary peep into 
the working of the governmental machine in the enneiform 
letters discovered not long ago in the Canaan ite citadel of 
Taanach by Dr. Scllin,* Hero, at some time between the 
epoch-making victory gained by Thothmes in its vicinity and 
the degenerate days of Akhenaten, lived a chief named Ishtar- 
washur, who left behind him in his castle-keep a box full of 
clay tablets inscribed in cuneiform, some of which are despatche.s 
from the Egyptian travelling inspector Amankhashir, whose 
headquarters were at Gaza. From these we see what kind of 
orders were issued by the Egyptian officials to the subject chiefs, 
aiad how they were expected to obey. “ To Ishtar-washur, 
Amhnkhashir ; may i-\dad protect thy life ! Send thy brothers 
with their chariots, and send a horse, thy tribute, and presents and 
all captives that thou hast : send them to-morrow to Megiddo ! " ^ 
Another interesting point in this correspondence to be noted 
is the fact that the daughters of the chiefs were sent to 
Egypt to be added to the royal hartm\ one of Ishtar-vvashur’s 
daughters was destined to be given to “the lord.” And the 
Egyptian god Amen is mentioned ; no doubt the Theban 
priests took their tribute, even from the Canaanite baron 
of Taanach.® 

^ Tlwthmes atid his Companions 

Thutii — Amenemheb — .Seanefor — Antcf the herald — Thothmes himself 

Of the great king’.s offices we know the names of the highest 
only. Chief among them was Tahutia or Thutii, the “ Admini- 
strator of the Lands of the Northerners,” who must have 
governed Naharin and Phoenicia. He probably looked after 
Cyprus as well, in the important matter of the tribute which 
the island paid, and doubtless carried on diplomatic relations 
with the peoples of Southern A.sia and Crete, since he is 

^ “ Rine Nachlese atifdem Tell Ta'anuet," in the Deiiks<.hrtpen. der Kais. Akad, 
Vienna, 1906, III. 

“ Translated by HROiNV, l.c. p. 36. But Ishtar-washur dues not seem to have 
been always very obedient, as we have another letter front Atnankhashit, from. Oata 
this time instead of Megiddo, complaining that his orders have not been carried out. 
Amankhashir may not have been a fnll-bloodcd Egyptian, as the second element of 
his name is probably Semitic. 

“ Sellin, yUl 7 'a‘awiek, l.c,, 1904, IV., trans by HR 0 ' 2 nv, pp. 114, 119. 
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called ‘^the prince and priest who satisfies the Icing in every 
country and in the Isles in the midst of the Sea, filling the 
treasury with lapis-lazuli, silver, and gold, the governor of 
foreign countries, general of the army, favourite of the king, the 
royal scribe, Thutii.”^ The term “Isles” no doubt included 
the southern coast of Asia Minor, which to the Egyptians 
appeared to consist of a series of islands, much as the Antarctic 
continent has until lately appeared to us. “Keftiu” was, 
as its name implies, the “Back-land” the “ Back-of-Beyond ” 
to the Egyptians. So that we need not insist on a personal 
visit of Thutii to Crete : ^ no doubt in his capacity of “ Governor 
of the North-lands” and expeditor of the tribute and gifts 
of Asia Minor and Cyprus, he acted as “ Introducer of 
Ambassadors ” from the Isles to the Court of Thebes.® 

As organizer of the tribute of the North his office was 
important. The flow of valuables into Egypt as a result of the 
conquest of Western Asia was enormous, and we see its speedy 
effect in the greatly increased wealth and luxury characteristic 
of Egypt in the reigns of Thothmes’ successors. 

Of the other “ companions ” of the king the warrior Amenem- 
heb, whose deeds we have already mentioned, is one of the most 
interesting. As a paladin he succeeded to the place of the two 
Aahmes, the younger of whom, Aahmes-Pennekhebet, had died 
in the preceding reign. Like them he tells us of his deeds on 
the walls of his tomb,^ which was at Thebes, for he was a man 
of the capital, like all the new leaders of the empire, not 
provincials as the antagonists of the Hyksos had been. 

From the sixth campaign to the seventeenth Amenemheb 
fought with his lord, and when, in the fullness of time, “ the 

1 Text in 'SiWX,'&iMinioiresiirunePatSreigyplienne{RUin. Soc, Ani. Ji'r.-xxiv. 

“ He may, however, have visited Crete (perhaps on a return mission after the 
embassy from Keftiu and the “Princes of the Isles” which is recorded on the walls 
of the tomb of Rekhmara, Thothmes’ Theban vizier : see p. 292), as he was an 
adventurous person, and is the hero of a romance of later days, which described how 
he took the town of Joppa by means of a stratagem which is precisely that of Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves. He introduced his soldiers into the town in loads 
borne upon the backs of a train of asses (Maspero, Contes Populmres, pp. 1491!.). 
No doubt the tale is founded on fact, since ite hero is a historical person. 

® The gifts of the Isles and of Kheta were of course called “ tribute," as much as 
if they had come from Naharin or Phoenicia. Egyptian vanity chose to ignore the 
distinction, as Chinese vanity did, not long before our own day, when Lord 
Macartney’s embassy to Peking was preceded on its way from the coast by men 
beating banners inscribed “ Tribute from the Country of England.” 

* Breasted, Am. Pec. ii. pp. 227 ff. 
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king completed his lifetime of many years, splendid in valour, 
in might, and in triumph, from year i to year 54, , . . he 
mounted to heaven, he joined the sun, the divine limbs mingling 
with him who begat him,” the veteran captain was addressed 
with courteous words by the new king ; “ I know thy worth : 
lo, while I was in the nest, thou wort in the following of my 
father : I commission thee to be commander of the army as I 
have said ; inspect thou the chosen troops of the king ! ” 
And when the aged marshal laid down his staff and followed his 
master to the tomb, we cannot doubt that it was Amenhetep il 
who provided for him his sumptuous burial in Western Thebes, 
where the young king 'stands in veneration before the figure of 
Thothmes, enthroned as Osiris, on the walls of the tomb of 
Amenemheb. 

Another important personage connected with the king’s 
expeditions to Asia was a certain Sennefer, who was sent to get 
cedar from Lebanon, and in his inscription he tells us that he 
pitched his tents on the mountains “above the clouds,” an 
experience which no Egyptian could obtain in his own 
country^ 

Nearer to the person of the conqueror than Amenemheb 
or Thutii stood Antef, the herald, court-marshal, and grand 
chamberlain, who also acted as chief-of-staff. We do not doubt 
that he was a doughty warrior like the others: Thothmes left 
his civilian ministers, such as Rekhmara the vizier,® at home. 
Antef, whose hereditary position in the nobility was that of Count 
of Thinis and of the Oases (of el- Kharga and Dakhla), tells us 
on a stela, now in the Louvre,® how he acted as intermediary 
between the king and his army and ministers ; how he superin- 
tended the movements of the royal headquarters, preparing the 
king’s tents each day and making them “ better than the palaces 
of Egypt”; how he numbered the personal body-guard of the 
king, and so forth. 

Of the conqueror himself we know, after all, but little, though 
we can gaze upon his face, as it was when he died, while he lies 
in the Cairo Museum. The face is very much that of an old 
soldier. To cal! it brutal is merely to shew the prejudice of the 
man of books against the man of war. So intelligent a man as 

^ Sethe, Sitsder, K. preiess. Aiad. 1907, 27 Mari. 

See p. 280. 

“ C. 26. Transl. Breasied, Atn. Eec. ii. pp. 295 fT, 
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Thothmes was not brutal. The mouth is laige and, if we can 
discount the deformity caused by the embalming, not ill- 
humoured : the chin is vast and strong, as becomes the man. 
The nose is of cour.se erased by the bandages, but we know 
that it was prominent, with a pronounced biidge; a “Roman 
nose,” in fact, such as is uncommon among Egyptians, but 
certainly befits a conqueror. This vve know fiom the beautiful 
portrait statue of him as a very young man discovered by M. 
Legrain lately at Karnak, probably one of the finest Egyptian 
portraits extant (Plate XVI). His face here is intelligent and 
handsome. That he was of short stature, like many other great 
soldiers, we know from his mummy ^ 

10 . The Renown of Thothmes the Great 

Hymn of Victory 

We can well understand how his name became one to 
conjure with even to the end of Egyptian history, and how at 
all periods scarabs bearing his name were regaided as the most 
potent of talismans to protect their wearers against the attacks 
of men or devils. To the later Egyptian he was what Alexander 
the Great, Iskender of the two Horns, is to the modern Oriental, 
a name of reverence and fear. And in his own day we can well 
understand how the patriotic piide of an unknown poet among 
the confraternity of Amen could compose tire splendid Hymn 
of Victory, inscribed on a stela discovered in the temple of 
Karnak,® in which Amen is represented as addressing his glorious 
son in strophes which are in some ways the finest example of 
Egyptian poetry, and form the most fitting epodos to our 
account of the deeds of the great king — 

“ Saith Amen Ra, lord of Karnak , 

ThoU comest to me, thou lejoicest, seeing my beauty. 

My son, my avenger, Menkhepetra, living foi ever. 

I shme because of thy love ; 

My heart expandeth at thy beautiful comings, to my temple ; 

My two hands make thy limbs to have protection and life. 

Doubly sweet is thy might to my bodily fonn. 

I have estabbshed thee in my dwelling place 
I have done ■wondrous things foi thee; 

* His ancestor Aahmes, the conqueror of the Hyksos, was also a very short man 
for an Egyptian, as the race is, as a rule, tall. 

“ Mariette, Atiuin P^togiaphigae, PI. 32. Bodge, Hut. Eg. iv p, 

49 - 
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I have given lo thee might and victory over all lands; 

I have set thy will and the feai of thee m all countries, 

Thy terroi as far as the four pillars of heaven. 

I have magnified the diend of thee in all creatures, 

I have caused the roaring of thy Majesty to go among the Nine Bows 
The chiefs of all hands are gathered in thy grasp; 

I myself have stretched foith my two hands and bound them for thee 
I have bound together the Anu of Satet by myriads, 

And the Northerners hy hundreds of thousands as captives ; 

I have struck down tliine enemies liene.ith tliy sandals, 

Thou hast smitten the hosts of rebels according to my command 
The Earth in its length and breadth, Westerners and Easterneis are subject to 
thee. 

Thou treadest down all lands, thy heart is glad .... 

Thou hast crossed the Stream of the Great Circle of Naharin ' with victory 
and with might. 

I have come : I have caused thee to smite the princes of Tjahi,-' 

I have hurled them beneath thy feet among then mountains. 

I have caused them to see thy Majesty as a lord of ladiance ; 

Thou hast shone in their faces like my image. 

I have come : I have caused thee to smite the Imiu-seht^ 

Thou hast made captive the chiefs of the Aamu of Ketnu,'* 

I have caused them to see thy Majesty equipped m thy panoply, 

When thou takest weapons and fightest in the chariot. 

I have come: I have caused thee to smite the land of the East,® 

Thou hast trodden down those who arc in the regions of God’s Land 
I have caused them to see thy Majesty like a circling star, 

When it scattereth its flame and shooteth forth its fire. 

I have come : I have caused thee to smite the lands of the West,'' 

KefUu® and As,i“ are in fear. 

I have caused them to see thy Majesty as a young bull. 

Firm of heait, sharp-horned, un.approachaUe. 

I have come, I have c.iused thee to smite those who are in their fens. 

The lands of Milan'® tremble from feat of thee: 

I have caused them to see thy Majesty as a crocodile, 

Lord of terroi in the w<ater, unassailable. 


'The Euphrates. The ' ‘ Great Circle ” is formed by the convergence of Euphrates 
and Orontes. 

® Phoenicia and the Lebanon. ® Arabs. Syrians generally. 

® To our ideas, south. To the Egyptian, since Syria was in the north and Nubia 
m the south, the Red Sea seemed to be in the cast and the Mediterranean lands in 
the west. There was, so to speak, a kink in the Egyptian conception of the cardinal 
points. 

® Punt : Abyssinia. ~ To our ideas, north-west. 

® Crete, ® The North Syrian coast (see p. 243, n. i.) Mitanni. 
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I have come : I have caused thee to smite the Dvvellets in the Isles : * 
They who arc in the midst of the Sea cowev beneath thy loarings ; 

I have caused them to see thy Majesty as the Slayei, 

Who riseth above the back of his victim, 

I have come: I have caused thee to smite the Tehenu^; 

The isles of the Utenlm^ me subject to thy will. 

I have caused them to see Ihy Majesty as a hon. 

As thou makest them corpses in their wadis, 

I have come: I have caused thee to smite the Ilindei -lands : 

That which the Gieat Ring'' enciitleth is enclosed in thy giasp. 

I have caused them to see thy Majesty as a soaring hawk," 

Who seizeth upon that which he spieth, whntevei he may desire. 

I have come : I have caused thee to smite the people of the Fore-lands : ’ 
Thou hast smitten the Sand-dwellers as living captives. 

I have caused them to see thy Majesty as a jackal of the south, 

Master of running, stealthy-going, roving the two lands.” 


1 1. The Empire %inder Amenhetep //, I'hothmes /v, 
and Amenhetep m 

Amenhetep n (r. 1447-1421 n.c.) — Few monuments of this reign — Campaign of 
1445 n.c. — Invasion of Mitanni — Fate of the chiefs of Talchisa — Thothmes iv 
(r. 1421-1412 B c.)— MUannian maitiage'’ — Amenhetep in (r. 1412-1376 n.c.)— 
Queen Tii and her paienls— Marriage with Gilukhipa 

As was fitting, the son of Thothmes was a soldier also, but 
one of a different and more ordinary type. Personally, as we 
can see from his mummy, which still lies in state in its original 
resting-place, the royal tomb at Thebes, Aakheperura (Okhprur'a) 
Amenhetep II was a tall man, of imposing presence, and with an 
intelligent, stern face. He was proud of his physical strength : 
one of his inscriptions says: "He is a king weighty of arm: 
neither among his soldiers, nor among the Canaanite chiefs, nor 
among the princes of Syria is there one who can draw his 
bow.’’® The identical weapon was found in his tomb, and is 

' The coasts of Asia Minor and the Aegean Islands. 

Libyans. Probably the North African coast. 

■* Tau iefaiiu : “ The ultcimost parts of the earth.” 

° The great ring of land encircling the eastern Mediterranean basin : correspond- 
ing to the Greek idea of Okcanos. The northern “backlands,” 

Asia Minor and the isles, aie meant, 

“ Lilerally, “ lord of the wing.” 

^ The peoples close to Egypt, in antithesis to those of the “Hinder-lands,” 

® We have no authority for sayinir, as Breasted does {Aitc. Kec. ii. p. 310 n. rf), 
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now in the Cairo Museum. That he was intelligent is shewn 
by the fact that after a revolt at the beginning of his reign had 
been quelled, he made no wars unnecessarily, and never harried 
the Asiatics with merely cruel raids. That he could be stern 
enough is shewn by his treatment of the captive princes of 
Takhisa, which was almost Assyrian in its ferocity. Though the 
reign of Amenhetep II was long, having lasted twenty-six years, 1 
we possess but few monuments of it. Though he was evidently 
a keen soldier, we hear nothing of fuither war after his first 
campaign.® 

The immediate cause of Amenhetep’s campaign, which took 
place, then, in the second year after the death of Thothmes III, 
seems to have been a revolt of the ever-intransigeant tribes 
of the Lebanon. At Shamshu-etume (=Shemesh-edom) in 
Northern Palestine, the new king met the enemy and overthrew 
them, capturing eighteen prisoners and sixteen chariot-horses 
with his own hand. He then entered the Orontes-valley, and 
took Kadesh and Senzar; then, crossing the river at a ford, he 
defeated a small force of desert horsemen in a skirmish, again 
distinguishing himself personally, spearing one of the leaders, 
who drove a chariot, and capturing his two horses, his chariot, 
and his armour, in Homeric style, Aleppo was then taken, with 
the territory of Keden and the town of Takhisa, which seems to 
have been the centre of the revolt in Naharin. Then “turning 
southward towards Egypt,” he drove his chariot to Nii, which 
surrendered without resistance. A plot to expel his garrison 
from the town of Ikathi recalled him to that place, where he 
succeeded in stamping out the revolt. Then a further north- 
ward advances seem to have been made into the land of 


that “Ihii is the ba-,is for the well-known legenc! of Herodotus (iii. 21), which 
represents Cambyses as unable to dt.iw the bow of tlie king of Ethiopia. ” Why 
should it 1)0 the basis of this .sfoiy, wliich Is coniman enough? In tlie case ot 
Amenhetep it is probably true. 

' Griffith, P.S.B.A. x.x.-ri. p. 42, held that the teisu was short. I have criti- 
cized this view m P.S.B.A. xx-\iv, {1912), p. 143. 

“ On this account it has lately been supposed (by Prof. Tot rt.EU, Anciatt 
Chronology, i. p. 196) that Amenhetep did not succeed to the throne after the death 
of his father, but had been assoctaled with him in the thirty -second year, had reigned 
jointly with him ever since, and died after but three years of sole reign in 1447 u.C,, 
the date of the deatli of Thothmes m having been 1450. Amenhetep’s Asiatic 
campaign being identical with that of the thirty-third year of Thothmes tli, when 
that king took Nib The impossibility of this theory has been .shewn by me, 
P-.S.B.A. xxxiv. p. 107, 
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Khatithana, which was defeated, and its people enslaved.^ 
Either now or after the taking of Takhisa the king crossed the 
Euphrates and advanced some distance into the territory of 
Mitanni, which immediately purchased peace by submissions 
which it had never done to his father, whose farthest marches 
he had thus smpassed north and east “ A great event,” says 
an inscription at Karnak, "was this, and unheard of since the 
times of the gods, when this countiy (Mitanni), which knew not 
Egypt, besought the good god (Amenhetep).” A result of this 
submission seems to have been the establishment in Mitanni of 
a new loyal family, devoted to Egyptian inteiests, and shortly 
to be allied with the pharaonic household by mairiage. The 
king Saushshatar, the father of Aitatama, who may have been 
the father-in-law of Amenhetep’s successor, Thothmes iv, and 
ancestor of Dushratta, the fuend and conespondent of 
Amenhetep lii, Tii, and Akhenaten, was the first of his line 
It is reasonable to suppose that he owed his throne to Egypt at 
the time of Amenhetep’s conquest. Henceforth Mitanni was a 
subject-ally of Egypt.^ 

A memorial inscription was latei on set up by Minhetep the 
quairy-master of Turra, near Memphis, in Naharina, no doubt 
by the side of those of his father and grandfather of the conqueror. 
They had doubtless used convenient locks for theii stelae, but 
Amenhetep had a tablet of Egyptian limestone cut at Turra, 
and transported by the quarry-master to the banks of the 
Euphrates. A similar tablet was set up at the far southern 
border of the emphe, on the Nubian land of Karei, south of 
Gebel Barkal.® 

The young king returned to Egypt in triumph, bringing 
with him seven chiefs captuied at Takhisa, and sailed up the 
river with them hanging head downwards fiom the prow of his 
boat. And when they finally leached Thebes, more dead than 
alive, the wretched victims were personally sacrificed by the 


' Khatithana mayor may not be identical with ICatawadana (Kataoma?), which is> 
mentioned as a Hittlte sub-Uingdom in somewhat later days (see p 374, n. i). But 
evidently it was a Hittite land, and probably lay well m the Taurus region, so that 
by Its conquest A-menhetep earned the Egyptian arms farther north than his father or 
than, any Pharaoh before or after. 

“ Assyria, now ruled by Ashur-uballit l, must have followed Mitanni in acknow 
ledgment of Egyptian supremacy. The Kassite overlords of Assyria were powerless 
and supine, 

“ VvsE, Fyraimds, 111. 9“;. 
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king before Amen at Karnak. Six of the bodies weic tlien 
hung up on the walls of Thebes, with their hands likewise, while 
the seventh “was taken up the river to Nubia and hung up on 
the wall of Napata (at Gebe! Barkal), in order to make manifest 
the victories of his majesty for ever in the lands of the Blacks.” 
It was a gruesome object-lesson in the imperial idea.’- 

TitOTliMKS IV went on a campaign in Naharin soon after 
the beginning of his reign, but we may well doubt whether it 
wa.s a serious one. So far as we know, since his father had 
crossed the luiphratcs, no .serious challenge to the Egyptian 
dominion had been given by any Asiatic prince. His master 
of the horse, Amenhetep, .says he went “ from Naharin to 
Karei (upper Nubia) behind His Majesty, while ho wa.s upon 
the battlefield,” but it is most probable that these expeditions 
were but military parades, designed to impress the foreigners 
with the fact that though a new king reigned, no alteration 
would be made in the statu quo. And we see how in the 
course of time matters had altered when Thothmes IV (as has 
been supposed^) mairies the daughter of Artatama, King of 
Mltanni, the first Pharaoh, if this supposition is correct, to marry 
the daughter of a foreign ruling house. Apparently the daughter 
of Mitanni took the Egyptian name of Mutemua, “ Motber-in- 
the-Boat ” {sc. of the sun) on her marriage. Foreign names were 
not yet possible for the “king’s chief wife.” She was the 
mother of the third Amenhetep, whose reign marked tlie 
culminating point of the First Empire. 

When his father died at the early age of thirty, an united 
empire was left to his son Neb-maat-Ra (Nimmuria) Ameniietei' 
III, extending from the Euphrates to the Third Cataract of the 
Nile. Tii, his queen, was indeed, a.s the inscriptions on the 
great memorial scarabs commemorating their marriage * say, 
“ the wife of a mighty king, whose northern boundary is set in 
Naharin, and his southern extendeth to Karei (upper Nubia),” 
In marrying Tii, the new Amenhetep had not followed the 
example of his father. She was not a foreigner, though not, 
strictly speaking, an Egyptian of pure blood. Her mother, 

* Stela of Amada : I.ErsiOS, Dmtkmctler, hi. Osa. 

“ Bre.\stf,i), Hhi, Eg, p. 328. 

^ Newberry, Scarah, p. 172. These great scarabs closely reseimble in intention 
out medals, as several kinds were made to commemorate important events in this 
kinr’s reipn. 
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Tuiu, a lady of the court of Queen Mutcmua, was probably an 
Egyptian, but her father, luaa, may have belonged to the 
Abadeh or Beja race of desert-dwellers, which, then as now, 
inhabited the Eastern Desert, but was more probably a Semite. 
So much we can tell from the appearance of the mummies 
of luaa and Tuiu as they lie in their glass cases in the Cairo 
Museum, surrounded by the gorgeous funeral state in which 
they were found when their tomb was discovered by Mr. 
Theodore Davis and Mr. Quibcll in 1904.^ Judging, too, from 
the portraits of Queen Tii herself which have been found in 
her tomb, discovered by Mr. Davis and Mr. Ayrton in 1907,^ 
at Sarabit el-Khadim,' and in the Fayyhm,'* of late years, .she 
nerself was facially of pronounced or foreign type.''* 

But though Amenhetep did not imitate his father in taking 
to wife an entirely foreign princess, yet he admitted a daughter of 
Mitanni to his harem as an inferior wife. This was Gilukhipa, 
daughter of the king, Shutarna, who was probably Amenhetep’s 
maternal uncle. Later on another princess from Mitanni, 
Tadukhipa, daughter of Dushratta, succeeded her aunt Giluk- 
hipa. Amenhetep signalized his marriage with Gilukhipa to 
the people by an issue of gigantic scarabs, just as he had 
previously commemorated his marriage with Tii ; but there was 
no possibility of the Mitannian obtaining any real power at the 
Egyptian court. Tii ruled not only the court but the king also, 
and we do not wonder at it, when we see the energy of her 
face as shown in her portraits. 

We may, if we please, see in the union of Amenhetep III 
with Tii, evidence of a romantic element in the king’s character 

1 See Davis, The Tomb of lomya ami Touiyou (London, 1907). 

® Davis, Tomb of Ttyt 1910). 

" PBrsiE, Keseanhes in Smai, lug. 13s ; Davis, op, eii. PI. xxxiv. 

■* Davis, op. dt. P). xxxv. This, liow«\er, m.iy be a portrait of Nefertiti, the 
of Akhenaten. It is uncertain whether the heads of the Canopic jars found m 
the tomb of Tii {Davis, op. ai. Pis. vii. ft.) represent her or her son Akhenaten. 

* The idea that ahe was of Mitannian origin is now known to l>e erroneouh. Only 
one of the titles of luaa gives a hint of his foreign origin. On a small bowl, belonging 
to Mr. Towxt Wunit, he is called “ Prince of Tjahi’’ (the Lebanon-district). lie 
became attached to the court as the king’s Master of the Horse and Captain of the 
Cbariotry. Now, no doubt, he married the court lady Turn, and their daughter 
Tii attracted the attention of the young king, who married her. The father then 
was raised to the rank of first among the most trusted counsellors of the king. 
The fact of his having been also a priest at Akhmlm has been taken to shew that 
he was of Abadeh origin, and that he sprang from a family of desert-dwellers which 
' -4 m tV-t" tnw 
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which would not be unlikely in the father of the artist-philo- 
sopher, Akhenaten. But the marriage had a political effect 
also. It enabled Arnenhe'tcp to keep the foreign princes at a 
more respectful distance than if he had taken the Mitannian 
princess Gilukhipa as his chief wife. 

12, The Empiye of Amenhetep iii. h'onign Rdalmis : ivilh 
JSIiianni and Assyria 

The tablet*? of Tell <*1-Amarna an«I Jlogha? Ky(Ji T.^tters of Dihhratta, king of 
Mitanm— -Assyifia cnntifnlle<l by nw-.hifUta TA’ttcihftom AcUur*iibaUit of Assyria— «• 
Uelaticms of Assyria anfl llabylonu A'-syrLm imlojKmlente of Mitanni efferted by 
Asliur-iilullit 

We now know much of the relations of Amenhetep lit and 
IV with these outer kingdoms, as well as much of the story of 
the loss of the Asiatic dominion of h'gypt under the latter king, 
from the huge store of letters and despatches, written in cunei- 
form on clay tablets in the Babylonian manner, which were 
found in 1887 in the ruins of the city of Amenhetep IV (Akhen- 
aten) at Tell el-Amarna in Middle Egypt. These priceless 
documents are now divided, chiefly between the museums of 
London, Berlin, and Cairo. They have been fully published 
and annotated.^ In all, no less than 173 despatches and letters 
from Tell el-Amarna have been published. Quite lately the 
great find of tablets at Boghaz Kyoi in Asia Minor, the site of 
Pterion, the ancient capital of the Khatti, has given us still 
further information as to international relations at this period.® 
It is with the most profound interest that we read these, the 
actual letters of the kings and princes of the fifteenth century 
before Christ ; the dry bones of history derived from their 
monuments are indeed vivified by such documents as these. 
Those of the Tell el-Amarna letters that refer to Mitanni were 
all sent to Egypt by the king Dushratta to his brother-in-law 
Amenhetep III (NImmurla = Neb-maat-Ra), to Tii, and to Araen- 
hetep IV (Napkhururia = Nefer-kheperu-Ra). To them, as his 
relatives, Dushratta writes in a confidential, almost affectionate, 
tone. His first letter is to Amenhetep in after hi.s own acces- 

' The latest and fullest publication is that of KuudTZON, in the Alloriintatischtr 
Biblioleh, Leipzig, 1907. Older publications aie those of Wincklsr (1S96) 
and Bkzold-Budoe (of the British Museum Tablet.s). KrtUDTzoN’s publication 
uill hereinafter be rlistinguised as K, \VtNCKl.l r’s as W. 

^ M.D.O.G., Dec. 1907. 

17 
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sion, when, as he says, he had to wage war against a certain 
Pirkhi, who had murdered Artashumara, his brother. When he 
had slain Pirkhi and his accomplices, he had to face an invasion 
of the liittites, whose army he surrounded and exterminated. 
Then he wrote to the king of Egypt, greeting him and Gilu- 
khipa, and announcing the despatch of a chariot and horses of 
the booty of the liittites as a present to the king, with a pair of 
brea.st ornaments for his sister, the king’s wife. In later letters 
Tadukhipa is greeted. When Amenhetep III died, Dushratta 
writes profuse condolences both to his successor, with greetings 
to the queen-mother Tii, and also to Tadukhipa, whom he 
mentions as Amenhetep iv’s wife. It is evident that Amen- 
hetep had succeeded to his father’s young Mitannian wife,’- 
nominally at present, for he was but a boy of eight or nine at 
his accession.^ 

From an interesting letter to Amenhetep III, sent shortly 
before the latter’s death, we gather that the neighbouring 
kingdom of Assyria was then in some respects under the 
control of Dushratta. He says that he is sending to Egypt 
the holy goddess Ishtar of Nineveh, ^ since she has expressed 
a wish to visit Egypt, “the land which she loves”; just as 
many years before she had paid a previous visit to Egypt, 
had been greatly honoured there, and had returned. If he 
could send the image of the Ninevite goddess from Nineveh 
to Egypt, Dushratta must have exercised political control over 
Assyria. This may account for some expressions in a letter 
sent to Amenhetep IV somewhat later, by the king of Assyria, 
Ashur-uballit, son of Erba-Adad.‘ This king writes to Akhen- 

* Such a succession of a son to one of his father’s inferior wives, if she were young, 
would Ik! natural enough in F.gypt. The son took over his father's hartm. 

’The Mitannian princess, howeicr, never became queen of Egypt, for there is 
no doubt that Tadukhipa is not the same person as Nefertiti, the queen of 
Afchcnaten, as Prof. Petrib (Ilisl. ii. p, soy) supposed. This is proved by an 
inscription mentioned by Lkjrain, Thibes et le Schisme de /Chcmniatmuni 
(Sessariom, 1906, serie 3, vol, i. 91, 92), which speaks of Nefertiti a.s the 
daughter of Tii. This explains the great facial resemblance between Akhenaten and 
Nefertiti on the monuments. Nefertiti must have been full sister of Akhenaten, 
daughter of Amenhetep ill and Tii, for her titles assert her hereditary right to the 
throne hke that of Aahmes or Hatshepsut ; she was married to her brother in accord- 
ance with old Egyptian court custom, as Isis was to Osiris. 

“ This curious religions episode has already been mentioned (p, 196, n. 2). 

* It is now known that Ashur-uballit was the son of Erba-Adad, and that his 
reference to Ashur-nadin-akhi as bis “father” in the letter K 16 is to be taken as 
meaninv “forefather.” 
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aten in a friendly, perhap”; rather impertinent, tone, evidently in 
some surprise at having received a communication from Egypt 
at all, and expressing considerable pleasure at the unwonted 
event, fn his letter '■ he .says that if the king of Khanigalbat 
(Mitanni) has received twenty lalenK of gokl from Egj.pt, so 
ought he. Eviflently A.shur'Uballit wished to be regarded a.s 
the csjiud <•( JhrihiMttai although the latti r had not .so very long 
before dominated his country. At the same titne Babylonia 
also laid claim to the allegiance of i\slinr. Writing to Akhen- 
aten, Ilurraburiash of Babylonia say.s ; “ Now the Assyrian.^, my 
subjects, have I not written to thee concerning them? Why, 
then, have they come to thy land? If thou lovest me, they 
shall have no success : let them accomplish nothing at all. As 
a present for thee. 3 minas of lapis, and 5 span of horses 
for 5 chariots, have I .sent thee.” * Here we find the Baby- 
lonian king laying claim to the overlordship of Ashur, jealous 
of the direct relations which had been established between 
Akhenaten and A.shur-uballit, and endeavouring to up.set them. 
As far as we know, the Kassite kings of Babylonia had never 
succeeded in imposing any real control on Assyria : in this 
respect they had not retained the heritage of Khammurabi’s 
dynasty. No doubt the union of Elam with Babylonia under 
their rule had tended to throw the weight of the Babylonian 
kingdom more over to the south-east and away from the north. 
Treaties had been concluded by Kara-indash I of Babylonia with 
Ashur-bel-ni.shcshu of /\ssyria® and by Burraburiash with Puzur- 
Ashur II, ■* who must have been the immediate predecessor of 

Amatn.^ T.etU'r \V 15. I.cUlt W 7. 

^ Tin; chjonuli;qic.al position of those two kings is uiKettain, Ijiit it seems most 
proljaiile that thi-y .ire tu in; [ilaotd iiekre Kutigal^n it .mil Erba-Atiail. Asbur-bel- 
nishtshu is said, from inscriptions foiiiid by the (lerinan excavators at ^ala' Sberkat 
(Asbinr), toli.ne been the sf>n(if Asbir-nir.ari, tlm son of Asliir-rabi (I see no reason 
to duplicate .\sbur-bel-iiisbrshu, making ti\o kings, of that name, as Schnabul does, 
190.S). 

There must baie been two kings of this name, as the contemporary of Burra- 
buriash must lie a different person brmi the Purur-.-Vsbir (here the name is spelt 
in a different and older form) who, as we see from a I>ala' Sherkat inscription, 
built a great wait at Ashiir, which was fepured liy .\s>hur-bel-nisheshu, who must 
have preceded Erba-Adad, wlio must have preceded Puaur-Ashur, the contemporary 
of Burraburiash. And the first Pu/ur'-rVshur must be placed before Ashir-rabi, the 
grandfather of Ashur-bel-nishcshu, if, as I ihiuh most probable, there was only one 
king of that name 1 there is no reason to suppose that Puzur-Ashut immediately 
preceded the Ashut-hel-nishCslm who repaired his wall, as ScknabkI. (far. eit.) 
thl-’ ■ 
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Ashur-uballit.^ The treaties referred to the settlement of the 
boundaries of the two kingdoms. In reality they implied the 
independence of Assyria, but evidently it was a point of pride 
with a Babylonian king to recognize the fact as little as possible, 
and to prevent otlier.s from doing so. During the reigns of 
Puzur-Ashur and of Ashur-nadin-akhi (the probable predecessor 
of Erba-Adad, the father of Ashur-uballit), possibly even before, 
Ashur had evidently been really controlled by Mitanni. In all 
probability it was Ashur-uballit who threw off the Mitannian 
yoke. 

The Egyptians evidently considered it politic to recognize 
this independence and enter into communication with the new 
power, a step which was resented by the Babylonians, who 
protested,® while we do not know that Dushratta made any 
objection to this first symptom of Egypt’s desertion of him. 

^ Though Erba-Adad was thu father of Ashur-uballit, he need not have preceded 
him on the throne immediately. And since Kurigahn J was a contemporary of 
Akhenaten as well as of Amenhetep lit, Burrabunash must have come to the throne 
of Babylonia some few years after the acce.ss!on of Akhenaten, so that as Puzur-Ashur 
was his contemporary and mu.st h.ave preceded Ashur-uballit, also his contemporary, 
Puzur-Ashur must have occupied the throne between Erba-Adad and Ashur-uballit, 
so that he was probably a son of Erba-Adad and was succeeded after a short reign by 
his brother Ashur-ubaiht. This arrangement seems to me preferable to that of 
Unonad {O.L'Z., igoS, p. 13), who makes the order: Puzur-rVshur, Ashur-nadin- 
akhi, Etb.r-Adad. 

® Schnabel (dfific?., igoS) pi.rces Ashur-nadin-akhi faither back than the 
generation preceding Erba-Adad’s, and makes him the contemporary of Tholhme.s III 
who sent tribute to Egypt (p. 239), on the strength of a letter (K 16) in which 
ikshur-uballit speaks of Ashut-nadin-akhi h.uing sent presents thither. But this 
seems a mere presumption, which may or may not be correct. Schnabel makes a 
gap in the Assyrian loyal line between Ashur-nadin-akhi and Erba-Adad corre- 
sponding to the Mitannian rule, which he supposes to have begun when Saushshatar 
(the contemporaty of Thothmes m ; see p. 254} took Nineveh and carried off one of 
its gates to his capital, Waraganm(.i/.A>.d.C., Dec. 1907). But there is no proof that 
the Mitannian control had not begun long before Saushshatar’s time, and there must 
have been kings in Assyria under Mitannian control between Saushshatar’s contem- 
porary and Erba-Adad. For instance, if, as we assume, Ashur-bel-nish^shu and 
Kata-indasli of Babylonia reigned not long before Erba-Adad .and Kurignlzu 11 (the 
predecessors of Puzur-Ashur ll, Burraburiash, and Ashur-uballit), then Ashur-bel- 
nisheshu and his forebears must have been .suliject to Mitanni. And Ashur-bel- 
niahdshu’s father, Ashir-nitari, will have been the contemporary of Thothmes III 
rather than Ashur-nadm-akhi, whom we must place after Ashur-bel-nish&hu, not 
before Ashir-rabi, on the score of the spelling of the divine element in his name as 
“ Ashur” rather than the old *' Ashk," which seems to have gone out of fashion in 
the fifteenth century. Wa must then put Ashur-nadin-akhi between Ashur- bel- 
nr« *«Hti ■'nd V tia-Ad'*l 
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1 3 . liclntioHS with Itahylonia 

Eabylitn iuatii.igi;-.vUunce--Ka<Ushraan-En!il (c. 14.1Q-13QO B.c.) — 

Kurigalaii I (<• 1390-1375 lac.) — ISurrabnri.i'.li [r. 1375-1365 n.c. ) 

The king.s of Karduniyash ’ uo doubt laid claim to a 
dif^nity mote imperial than that of the young rulers of Ashur, 
and ceitainly deemed themselves the full equals of the king of 
Egypt. Hence, perhap.s, a certain a.sperity which i.s noticeable 
in the official communications of the Rabylonian king Kadash- 
man-ltnlil with Arnenhetep lU. The Ilabsburg and the 
liourbun met. and neither would cede the J>as to the other. It 
was a new experience for a king of Babylon to meet with a 
monarch who considered it beneath his dignity to give him his 
daughter to wife, and for a king of Egypt to meet with one 
who considered himself worthy of so unprecedented an honour. 
"From of old,” wrote Arnenhetep to Kadashman-Enlil, “a 
daughter of the King of Egypt has not been given to anybody " ; 
to which the Kassite retorted : “Why? Thou art a king, and 
canst do according to thy heart’s wish : if thou givest her, who 
shall say anything ? ... if however thou sendest nobody, then 
hast thou no regard whatever for brotherhood and friendship. 

. . . Why has not my brother sent me a wife? If thou sendest 
none, then I, like thee, will withhold from thee a wife.”^ The 
course of this correspondence is often distinctly amusing to the 
modern reader. 

Kada.shman-Enlil (whose name was formerly read in error 

' Afttr TaiihzitjHrniaUi siivl Atjum ii (p. 200), oiir knowledge of the Kassite 
kings of Babylonia is very fragmentary. All that can lie said is that between them 
(about 1600 H.c.) and Kara-iml.aib, wlioiu we hate supposed to precede Kadashman- 
Enlil and Kurigal/it It, is a group of kings (Kad.i.shman-kh:irbe I, Kurigaizu i, 
and Melisliipak i) who-e date is uncertain. For the first two the authority is the 
inscription published by King, Inscripliom of Kudurrus or Boundary-stones in 
the British Museum, p. 3, vvbicli finally distinguishes the name “ Kadashman- 
kharlie” from “ Kadisliinan-F.nld,” and shews that the king referred to is not the 
Kadashm.in Enlil ot the Auiaina letters, predei-e-sor of Kurigalzii II, the f-tther of 
Burrabun.ish (Kim., !.i., ii. i). For (he .second see Si'IINAiii.l., p. 94. 

- Leltei K 4. 

® Ka-lim-ma-EN-rii foi Ka-d.ish-m.ni-KN-i,ii., ’“I'nlil ts my helper,” which is 
the correct reading. Prof. Breasted in his Ilnlory ( 1905) still speaks of “ Kalinima- 
Sin,” but this form of the name is ccilainly eirrinenus. Mr. Kim; prefers to read 
the name as Kadashm.in-Kiilil, nut K.adasbman-khaibe, tlie reading of Knudtzon 
(Dte el-Amarna Tafebt, pp. 61 ff,). Dr. KnudUon wi.slies to see in this king the 
original of a Kadashman-kharbe mentioned in the Babylonian annals and nsually 
supposed to belong to the next generation (see p. 267, n. i). He therefore 
supposes that EN-i.n.=:a Kassite nod Kharbe. If, however, the Kadasliman-kharbe 
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“ ICalimtna-Sin) is a king who is not mentioned in the Baby- 
lonian lists, though it is not probable that he was a usurper. 
He mentions his father, probably Kara-indash, as also contem- 
porary with Amenhetep ill. His successor^ seems to have 
been Kurigaizu who, like Dushratta of Mitanni, was con- 
temporary with both Amenhetep III and iv, and friendly 
with both. From the letters of Burraburiash, son of Kurigaizu, 
to Amenhetep IV,^ we learn that in Kurigalzu’s time the 

of the annals belongs to the next geneiation, as seems most probable, and there 
is no need to accept Knudtzon's theory, \vc may retain the name iCadashman-Enlil for 
the contemporary of Amenhetep in. And Mr. King h.ra now shewn that the names 
and persons were quite distinct (see note above). 

’ Of the end of Kadashman-Enlil we know no more than we do of his relation to 
bis predecessor Kara-indash I and his successor Kurigaizu m. He may have been an 
elder brother of the latter, hardly his father, as the reigns seem too short for this 
relation. Kara-indash i was piobably the fathei of both Kadashman-Enlil and 
Kurigaizu III, if lie immediately preceded the former and his contemporary Ashur- 
bel-nishSshu of Assyria immediately preceded Ashiit-nadin-akhi. 

“The second Kurigaizu, successor and probably biothei of ICadashman-Enlil, is 
to be distinguished from the first, son of the first Kadashman-lcharbe. With 
Kurigaizu il we reach a greater degree of certainty in the relationships and succession 
of the Biibylonian kings. 

’ The contemporary relations and lengths of reigns of all these monarchs will 
best be understood from the accompanying list, which embodies the latest invest!- 
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Canaanites plotted revolt against Amenhetep III, and at- 
tempted to enlist the Babylonian king on their side. He, 
however, not only refused, but, as an ally of Amenhetep, 
threatened them with reprisals from his side should they go up 
against Egypt.^ Burraburiash contrasts his father’s action in 
this case with the conduct of Amenhetep IV in receiving the 
envoys of Ashur-uballit of Assyria. We also learn from this 
correspondence that Kurigalzu was on friendly terms with 
Amenhetep IV, and to this amity Burraburiash succeeded on 
the death of Kurigalzu.® Elis letters to “ Napkhuraria ” 
(Amenhetep IV: Akhenaten)® are very friendly, and in 

gatory work on the subject, which in the case of the kings of Babylonia and Assyria is 
very confused. I have formed my own opinion as to the succession of these kings, 
which has been partly expressed in the notes on pp. 259 ff., and which I here give, It 
will not be found to agtee absolutely with what has been said by other authorities, 
but, since our information is always increasing and changing, and what may seem good 
evidence for a statement to one investigator does not seem so to another ; so that the 
historian has to deal with his authorities on his own judgment of what seems best and 
most probable. Of all the arrangements proposed I prefer that of Unonad (O.L.Z. , 
1908, pp. I Iff.), necessarily modified to some extent by later work. Schnabel’s 
(rV. V, G,, 190S, pp. 3ff.) seems to me, in spite of important contributions to knowledge, 
far too complicated and duplicatory. Tuureau-Dangin’s {O.L.Z., 1908, pp, 375, 
445fF.) seems least piobable. Peiser (O.L.Z., igoS, pp. yff.) is good as regards 
the genealogy (see p, 263), but invents an unnecessary Kurigalzu ("lit”) aftei 
Kadashman-kharbe ll and Kurigalzu m, pkkm. The subjoined list shews ten-yeai 
inteivals from about 1460 to 1340 B.C., and the approximate regnal years of the 
various kings contemporaty with Amenhetep HI and for foity yenis before and forty 
years after his reign. The probable years of the two known kings of Khatli at this 
period aie also given, Shubbiliiliuma, the Saplulu of the Egyptians, was contemporary 
with the later years of Amenhetep ill and dethroned Dushratta : as his son Muisil 
was a contemporary of Seti i, he must have reigned fully forty years, if not more. 
The list covets the whole known history of the kingdom of Mitanni, from Saush- 
shntai, the maternal great-grandfather of Amenhetep ill, to Mattiuaza, the son of 
Dushratta, who reigned as the vassal of Shubbiluhuma. 

The second table shews the actual relationships by marriage of these kings during 
this most interesting century. Such rehationships rarely were contracted in later 
days, and never on so extended a scale ; when they do occur, also, our information 
is so .slight that in no case can we draw up a similar scheme. Conjectural relation- 
ships are indicated by dotted lines. In this diagram all the daughters of AUhenaten 
are not given. The others were married to Egyptians. Nefer-nefeiu-aten was prob- 
ably the daughter married to a son of Burrabuiiash, whose name we do not know. 
She may, of course, have been another wife of Kara-indash n, or his chief wife, if 
Muballitat-Erua was really married not to him hut to his father, which seems im- 
probable, as we shall see (note to p, 267). 

^ Letter W 7. ^ W 6. 

*An attempt to write in cuneiform the pronunciation of Akhenaten’s throne- 
name Nefe) -khe^rti-Ra, which must have sounded something like “ Nafe(r)- 
ekhpru-R'a," “Nafkhprura.” 
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reference to the episode of the dealings of Egypt with Ashur- 
uballit, which certainly savoured of treachery both to Mitanni 
and to Babylon, he writes more in sorrow than in anger.^ 
Later on his son was nominally betrothed to one of Akhenaten’s 
daughters.^ 

One piece of politic wisdom communicated to Akhenaten 
by Burraburiash is amusing enough : “ If gold is given to kings, 
then brotherhood, goodness, and peace rule, and there are 
friendly relations.” ** So the Egyptian king was to keep the 
dependent princes quiet by bribing them — for that was, in fact, 
what under his rule the Egyptian control had come down to. 
And even when the king dispensed his gifts with imperial 
lavishness, it was not always that even the half of what he had 
intended to give ever reached the recipients. All through these 
letters we read complaints of the dishonesty of the Egyptian 
officials, who send plated statues for golden to Mitanni, and much- 
diminished minas to Babylon. And, lastly, we find Burraburiash 
sharply calling the attention of the Egyptian king to his inter- 
national obligations. The second revolt of Canaan had spread 
to the south, and the Babylonian caravans had been plundered. 

“ Since,” writes the Babylonian king, “ they have plundered him 
(Salmu, a messenger) in thy land, which is a land of vassalage, 
let therefore my brother adjust this strife. When my messenger 
comes into my brother’s presence, let Salmu also come before 
ray brother, that they may refund him his ransom, and make 
good his loss.” ® The Egyptian king is thus expected to com- 
pensate the Babylonians for their losses at the hands of his 
Canaanite subjects. Again, Burraburiash writes more sharply, 
giving details of the murder of Babylonian merchants in the 
city of Khinatuni (Khut-aten, “ Glory of the Disk ”), which 
Akhenaten had founded in Canaan. “ Now,” he says, " Canaan 
is thy land, and thou art the king. I have been violently dealt 
with in thy land : subdue these people. Make good the money 
they have stolen, and as for the people who killed my servants^, 
kill them, and avenge their blood. If thou dost not ^1J_ 
these people, they will come again, and they will kilLmy; 
caravans, or even thy messengers, and the trade between us wilf 
be destroyed, and the people (of Canaan) will became alienated 
from thee."® This counsel, in which we read the irritation and 

^ See above, p. 259. - W 7. 

■* See the list of eifts to Burraburiash, K 14. 


»K 7. 


3K II. 

«K8. 
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contempt which Akhenaten’s inactivity was already beginning 
to arouse, was not follovved, as we shall see in the sequel. As 
Burraburiash had prophesied, the revolt cut off communication 
between Babylon and Egypt : this letter is the last of the series. 
We have an interesting document of the time in a passport 
issued probably by the Babylonian king A “To the Kings of 
Canaan, Vassals of my brother, the Great King, Verily, Akia, 
my messenger, to the King of Egypt, my brother, in order to 
condole with him, have I sent. Let none detain him. In 
safety to Egypt bring him, and as far as the city of Zukhli in 
Egypt you shall bring him in haste. And let no violence be 
done him.” This was at the time of the death of Amenhetep III. 

14. Tha Assyrian and Babylonian Succession 

Kaia-lndash i and Assyria (i. 1365-1360) — Nazibugash (z, 1360-1355 D.c.) — 
Kurigalzii il (z, 1355-1315 n.c.) 

Burraburiash lived to see the power of his rival Ashur- 
uballit gradually increase, and either he or his son Kara-indash 
II, more probably the latter, consented to wed Muballitat-Erua, 
the daughter of Ashur-uballit. The question as to the succes- 
sion of the kings following the Burraburiash who was contem- 
porary with Akhenaten is not yet settled, but from the evidence 
of the Tell el-Amarna letters it would seem most probable that 
there was only a single king named Burraburiash (instead of 
two, as has often been supposed), and that he was the son and 
the father of a Kurigalzu. The first fact he states himself in a 
letter already mentioned ; the second rests upon the statement 
of a later chronicler that the king Kurigalzu '‘ 5 ikhru" (the 
Little), who was raised to the throne by Ashur-uballit after the 
defeat of the usurper Nazibugash or Shuzigash, was the son of 
Burraburiash and, presumably, Muballitat-Erua. It is perhaps 
more probable that he was a grandson of Burraburiash, who 
was the contemporary or possibly the senior of Ashur-uballit, and 
that he was really the son of Kara-inda.sh 11, who was probably 
the immediate successor of Burraburiash and the real husband 
of Muballitat-Erua. The reign of Kara-indash ii was short, 
and his son Kadashman-kharbe, who must have been a mere 
boy, was murdered by Nazibugash, who is called “ a son of 
nobody ” and seems to have been the leader of a popular revolt 

^£30. 
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against the Assyrian control which Ashur-uballit had brought 
about by the marriage of his daughter to the Babylonian king. 

It was not long, however, before Ashur-uballit appeared in 
Babylonia to avenge his murdered grandson. Nazibugash was 
slain, and the young Kurigalzu III, who was a younger son of 
Burraburiash, possibly by Muballitat-Erua, was placed upon the 
throne. He was the founder of a stable race of Kassite 
sovereigns who by no means unsuccessfully maintained their 
independence of Assyrian tutelage. 

This seems to be the most probable explanation of a 
confused set of events of which uncertain and often mutually 
contradictory accounts are preserved in the later chronicles : 
we have to square these accounts as best we can with the con- 
temporary information given us by the Tell el-Amarna tablets.^ 

* Few events in ancient history have been discussed more volubly and with less 
result than this question of the succession of the K.sssite kings. The Assyrian 
“ .Synchronous History " and the Babylonian chronicle “ P ” agree neither with each 
othei nor with the facts ascertained from contemporary documents or the necessary 
chronological limits. In the above account we have endeavoured to obtain an 
approximation to the facta underlying the traditions given in the two chionicles, 
“P" is probably correct in apparently making Muballitat-Erua the wife of 
Kara-indash n, son of Burraburiash, and not of Burraburiash himself. (But as 
Tadukhipa was married fiist to Amenhetep iii and afteiwards to his son, so 
Muballitat-Erua may have been given to Burraburiash first and then to his son.) 

" P ” again is certainly correct in saying that it was not Kara-indash himself, hut his 
son, who was murdered, and is no doubt correct in giving the son’s name as Kadash- 
man-kbarbe. But there can be little doubt that “ P’s " assignation of a powerful and 
energetic reign to Kadashman-kliarbe is erroneous. If Kadashman-kharbe was the 
grandson of Ashur-uballit it, as "p” slates, and as is piobable, he cannot have 
been more than a mere child when he was put on one side, as Ashur-uballit must, 
since his predecessor Puzur-Asluir was contemporary with Burraburiash, have been 
a junior contemporary of the latter (they were more or less aequales) and Ashur- 
uballit’s son Bel-nirari was a senior contemporary of the younger Kurigalzu, who will 
then be very probably, as the Synchronous History states, a son of Burraburiash and 
so a younger brother of Kara-indash It and uncle of Kadashman-kharbe. The 
omission of Kadashman-khaibe from the list of the Synchronous History is probably 
due simply to the ephemeral character of his reign. From this omission it naturally 
followed that the manner of his death was transferred to his father, Kara-indash. 
Again, “P” cannot possibly be correct in stating that Kadashraan-kharbe was the 
father of Kurigalzu “sikhru.” Fie was much more probably hvs nephew. If “ P ” 
were right, Ashur-uballit must have marched into B.abylonia to set on the throne 
his great-giandson (or even, if Kara-indash n was the soa of Muballitat-Erua, his 
great-great-grandson) after the murder of his grandson or great-grandson, who had 
enjoyed a long and prosperous reign ! “ P ” is here incon-sistent. It is obvious that' 
Ashur-uballit cannot have been the great-grandfather, much less the great-great- 
grandfather, of a man who was the contemporary of his son Bel-nirari. Probably 
Kurigalzu was merely mechanically written down as the soti of Kadasbupan-khaibe 
because he was the successor of the Utter. The statement of the Synchronous 
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I S. Kkattl and Alashiya 

ShubbiUiliuma of Khalli (c. 1385-1345 B.c.)— Taikhundaiaush of Arzawa— 
Aksbiya 

No direct connexion between the royal houses of Egypt and 
Khatti existed as yet. Possibly the Hittites were too barbaric 
and probably too hostile for marriage-relations with them. 
The few letters from Shubbiluliuma to Akhcnaten (which 


History that he was the son of Btirrabutiash is borne out byjthe known contemporary 
inscriptions of a king Kiuigalzn, son of Biuiaburiash, who must be ICurigalzu 
“^ikhru.” Some ■writers regard this king Kmigalzii as the father of the Biuraliuiiash 
of the Tell el-Amarna letters, so tlial we seem to have another Buiraburiash between 
Kara-indash l and Kadasliman-Enlil. These suppositions aie only rendered necessary 
by an entire acceptance of tbe statements of “ V," wbich, as we have seen, were in- 
consistent and impossible. If, however, theie was, as we have assumed, only one 
Burraburiash, son of Kurigalzu ii and father of Kurlgal/.u “.sikhru,” much of this 
Complication disappears, and we keep within possible chronological limits. The 
assignation by " P ” of an impossible energetic leign to Kadashman-kharhe may be 
due to a confusion of him with his fathci Kara-indash n, who in the couise of a 
shmt reign may well have acted with energy, or, as is more likely, to confusion witli 
the earlier king of similar name. This, however, need not dispose us to accept the 
theory of Knudtzon, mentioned above, which makes Nazibugash and Shuzigash 
two distinct persons, the latter (who is given as the mmdeier of the energetic 
Kadashman-khaibe in “P”) being in reality the muicleier of ICadashman-Eel, the 
contemporary of Ainenhetep in, and the former the murderei of the son of 
Mnbalhtat-Erua, whom Knudi'ZON calls Kaiakhaidash (since the name of the king 
who was murdered is at first so spelt in the Synchronous History, which calls him 
the son of Muballitat-Erua). We have seen how much the Synchronous History is 
here at fault, and it is quite evident that “ Karakhardash ” is a mere erroneous writing 
of Kara-indash : the name is spelt correctly two or three lines farther on. Kadash- 
itian-kharbe must be the real name of the son of Kara-indash, and it seems most 
probable that both chronicles are referring to the same events, but that “ P,” while 
right about the names, assigns the deeds of Kadashman-Bel to the Kadashman-kharbe 
murdered by Nazibugash or Shuzigash (the exact form of (he name was evidently nn- 
oertain). There is too much likeness between the two stories for them to be distinct, 
and Ashur-uballit is mentioned in both. The elaborate rearrangemenl of these kings 
proposed by Knuutzon thus seems to be unnecessary, as that of Schnabel (/.c.) 
also seCnis to he. The simpler tire ariaiigemenl can be made, the more likely it is 
to be correct. And that given here is the simplest that talces account of all the names 
mentioned and of chronological possibilities. The genealogy here adopted agrees 
with that of PulSER ( 0 . L-Z,, 1908, p. 9) e.vcept that this ICurigalzu (“ in ”), son of 
Kadashman-kharbe [ll], is not included : Mr. King's boundaiy-stone inscription (see 
p. adi, n. l) shews that “ICurigalzu, son of Kadashman-kharbe,” belongs to a genera- 
tion earlier than Kadashnian-Enhl, and is to be regarded as ICurigalzu r, son of 
Kadashman-kharbe 1 . Kurigalzu l^ikhru is ICurigalzu iii, and we know nothing of 
any son of Kadashman-kharbe tl. Ungnad’s arrangement of the Babylonians 
i^O.L.Z,, 1908, 13), admitting only one Burraburiash, Seems unquestionably the right 
one, though he, like most of the writers on the subject, has erroneously identified 
1''- d rbe with sh“i'’n-'P'nlil. 
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mention previous relations with Amenhetep III) found at Tell 
el-Amarna^ are less courtly than are those of the other kings, 
and in fact, though professedly friendly, are rough in tone. 
Probably Egypt's friendship for his enemy Dushratta did not 
dispose Shubbiluliuma to be over polite. And as a matter of 
fact it was difficult for him to be so. Already at the end of 
Amenhetep Ill’s reign he had invaded Naharin, which he 
regarded as belonging to Dushratta, and had taken the city of 
Katna, whose king, Akizzi, sent fruitless appeals for help to 
Egypt,^ The Hittitc king’s letters to Akhenaten were a mere 
blind, intended to deceive the Egyptian Court into a belief in 
his friendliness. 

A subsidiary Hittite kingdom, however, that of Arzawa, in 
Cilicia, whose southern march probably ran with that of 
Alashiya, a subject-ally of Egypt, had considerable dealings 
with Egypt, and Amenhetep III sent one of his daughters (no 
doubt borne to him by a subordinate wife) to Taikhundaraush 
or Tarkhundaraba,^ its king. 

From Alashiya, which, as we have seen, is more probably 
Northern Phoenicia than Cyprus, several letters are preserved, 
which evidently date from the time of Amenhetep III. The 
subjects of the letters, with the exception of an enigmatical 
request that an “Eagle-Conjurer” or “Eagle-Charmer” (pos- 
sibly merely a falconer) may be sent,* are usually commercial 
relations and tribute, the .sending of wood and copper to 
Egypt in exchange for gold and oil, and so forth. Alashiyan 
ships and merchants are often mentioned, and there is an 
interesting request for the return to Alashiya of the goods of 
a merchant who had died in Egypt.® Such references as this 
give a good idea of the high organization of international 
relations at this period. So far as Egypt was concerned, this 
organization had grown up since the expulsion of the Hyksos, 
when Egypt first entered the world as one nation among others. 
The organization of political matters is also exemplified in the 
case of Alashiya by a letter from the prime minister, the 
rabtsu, of that state to his brother- official in Egypt, whom. he 
addresses as “ the rabtsu of Egypt, my brother,” and to whom 

* K 41, 42. 2 ff. 

® Tarkhunclaraush, WlNCKLER; Tarkhundaraba, Knudtzon. A later king of 
Arzawa, Alaksbandu, is mentioned in the time of Raineses ii 0 . G., Dec. 1907). 

* K 35. ® K 31;. 
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he sends a present for himself of eight talents of copper and 
a tusk of ivory from Mesopotamia, as well as wood, which was 
always and is now valuable in Egyptd There is a reference to 
Lycian pirates in another letter.'^' 

Such were the relations of Egypt with the states of 
Western Asia from the time of the epoch-making marriage of 
Thothmes IV with Mutemua to the immediate imminence 
of the Hittite invasion of Northeim Syria, and the consequent 
revolt of Canaan, which, unrepressed by the religious reformer 
Akhenaten, caused the temporary loss of the whole, and the 
permanent loss of the greater part, of the empire of the 
Thothmosids.® 

We now turn from the Asiatic to the African empire, from 
the boundary in Naharin to that in Karei. 

1 6 . The Nubian Empire 

Thothtneslliin Nubia (f. 149911.0.) — Ilonouis Senusret ni at Semneh — Southern 
advance of Thothmes inlc. 1451 ii.c.) — ^Napata and Gebel Tarlial — The Ethiopians — 
Southern campaign of Amenhetep in {c. 1407-6 b.c. ) — Temple of Soleb — Sedeiya — 
Aten-lemple at Sedeiya 

No doubt the long final struggle with the Hyksos had 
caused a weakening of the Theban power, not merely in Kush,^ 
but also in the long subdued lands of Amam and Wawat, the, 
“ Lower Nubia” of the present day. Here Egyptian authority 
was soon restored by the earlier kings of the XVIIIth Dynasty, 
Turi, the viceroy® under Amenhetep I® and Thothmes I, being 
specially active in this regard. In the time of Amenhetep I 
Egyptian authority had already been extended to the land of 
Karei, the region of the Third Cataract.’ Hitherto the island 

' K 40. = K 38. See p. 377. * P. 341 ff. 

This we know from the Carnarvon Tablet (sec p. 223). 

® We have little knowledge of the precise form of the administration of Nubia 
before the time of the XVIIIth D.ynasty. Apparently on account of its distance 
from Thebes, the country had become regarded as a vxceroyalty, and the noble 
placed in charge of it bore the honorary title of “ King’s son ” as well as “ Governor 
of the Lands of the South.” His viceroyalty extended from El Kab in the north to 
the southern limit of Egyptian dominion. The title “King’s son of Kush” has an 
old-fashioned ring about it, and is not likely to have been invented under the 
XVIIIth Dynasty. We may compare it with many instances of “king’s sons” at an 
earlier period (notably under the Hyksos and the XVIIth Dynasty), who were not 
all royal princes. So that Turi probably was not (as Weigall, Report on the 
Momimenis of Lower Nubia, p. 14, seems to think) the first viceroy of Nubia. 

“ Inscription at Gezlret el-Melek (Onronarti), south of Wadi Haifa. 

SetHE, Vrbunden der XVIII. Dynaetie, i. p. “IQ. 
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of Arko, in the Dongola province, had been one of the southern- 
most outposts of Egyptian rule,^ but Amenhetep I or his Viceroy 
Turi passed round the bend of the Nile where it turns north- 
eastward towards Abu Hamed, and reached the “ Pure Mountain,” 
the isolated Gebel Barkal in whose shadow lay the Nubian town 
of Napata. 

It is by no means impossible that the people whose centre 
was at Napata were not pure negroes, but belonged to the 
Abyssinian or Punile race, and had entered the Nile valley not 
long before to occupy the valley depopulated of its original 
negro inhabitants by the constant razzias of the Xllth 
Dynasty kings. But of this we cannot be certain. All we 
know is that the Kushites of the Xllth Dynasty were negroes 
but that the “blameless Ethiopians” of later days were not, 
although they had a large admixture of both negro and 
Egyptian blood.^ They must therefore have reached the Nile 
somewhere between the time of the Xllth and that of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty, as from the latter period Kush was in 
the full and peaceful occupation of the Egyptians, whose culture 
gradually made great progress among the Ethiopians. There 
is no period for the irruption of the Ethiopians into the Nile 
valley more probable than that when the contest with the 
Hyksos left the Theban kings too weak to hold any of their 
ancient possessions south of Wadi Haifa. Napata, too, the 
Ethiopian chief town, seems to have been before the conquest 
more important a place than a mere negro chief’s kraal. Its 
Nubian name was retained by the Egyptians, whereas a negro 
kraal would have had none. So that it must have been the 
centre of a culture and of a race more highly developed than 
the negro’s. 

The capture of Napata therefore marked a new epoch in 
the development of the southern empire of Egypt. Napata 
was a town, a more or less civilized centre, to which Egyptian 
civilization could be transplanted and find a home, and whence 
it could exercise an influence more appreciated than it had 
been by the harried and raided barbarians of Wawat, who were 
incapable of receiving it. It was not long before a flourishing 
Egyptian colony grew up beneath Mount Barkal, which, as we 

* Under Sebekhetep in : see p. l66. 

^ Like tbe modern Abyssinjans, they were probably partly of Galla, partly of 
South Arabian origin. 
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shall see, exercised in the fullness of time a most important 
influence on the history of the mother-land. It is probable 
that the organization of the new territory was the work of 
Thothmes in, who seems to have done much for the civilization 
and organization of Lower Nubia, which lay at Egypt’s doors, 
and may be supposed to have extended his work to Upper Nubia 
also. Then, as now, the land of Lower N ubia was a mere nothing, 
a strip of palm-land with a village here and there along the in- 
hospitable desert banks of the Nile. It was then capable of no 
greater development than it is now. All that Thothmes could 
do was to extend Egyptian civilization among its inhabitants. 
He built and endowed temp]e.s, where the Nubians could worship 
Egyptian gods and their own in Egyptian fashion and with 
Egyptian ceremonies, while the Egyptians shared their worship 
with them. This was a great step towards the incorporation of 
the Nubians with Egypt, which no previous king had thought 
of taking : in former days the wretched Wawat and Kush had 
been regarded merely as outcasts. 

Already in his second year, before, apparently, his masterful 
co-regent Hatshepsut had succeeded in relegating him entirely 
to the background, he carried out on his own account a renova- 
tion of the temple which Senusert iii had erected in the fortress 
of Semneh,^ rededicating it not only to Khnum the god of the 
cataracts and to the local Ethiopian god Didun (the Tithbnos 
of the Greeks), but also to the deified Senusert, who thus 
became tutelary deity of the reconquered land. Here the 
young hero-worshipper already shewed by his veneration for the 
great conqueror of the Xllth Dynasty in what direction his 
ideals tended. He venerated Senusert as the genius of the 
empire, as he himself was afterwards venerated throughout 
the centuries, being indeed in popular story more or less 
identified with the great “Sesostris," and adding to the Nubian 
renown of his predecessor his own Asiatic glory. Then, after 
offering to Didun “ The water of Wawat,” the Nile-water of the 
Second Cataract, and enjoining the due care of the shrine on 
the local chiefs and governors of the fortresses of the new 
“ Southern Elephantine,” as he not inaptly called the shores 
and isles of the Second Cataract, he returned to his slavery in 
the court of the peaceful queen at Thebes.^ 

The peace was unbroken in Nubia till near the end of his 
^ See p. i6i, 2 BREAsmo, Atic. Ru. n. pp. 69 If. 
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long reign, and his viceroy Nehi, the successor of Turi, seems, 
so far as vve can tell, to have ruled peaceably and benignly over 
the Nubians. But nearly fifty years after he had endowed the 
temple of Seinneh, the king gave the word for the advance of 
his armies to the south, probably in consequence of some 
rebellion. Whether the king accompanied the army or not we 
do not know, nor do we know many details of the war. 

Amenhetep n succeeded to the possession of an organized 
Nubia, whose southern border reached to Karci, where Minhetep 
the quarrier set up frontier-tablets as he had beyond Euphrates. 
Napata was a town with a wall, on which rebel chiefs from 
Naharin could be hung as a warning against similar behaviour 
among the newly conquered Ethiopians. In the next reign (of 
Thothmes IV), however, a revolt occurred “ above Wawat,” 
which was suppressed without much difficulty, and a colony 
of Kushite prisoners was established on the domain of the royal 
mortuary chapel at Thebes. 

Amenhetep HI, who warred on Nubia at the beginning of 
his reign, penetrated farther south than any previous Egyptian 
king.^ " He made his boundary as far as he desired, as far as 
the four pillars which bear the heaven.” He set up a tablet of 
victory as far as the “ Springs of Horus ” (the Sixth Cataract?) ; 
no king of Egypt had done the like. The farthest point 
reached seems to have been a month’s sailing from Napata, 
"until the mountain of Hua (Jebel Rawiyan or Tyem ?) came 
in sight"; south of this a camp was made in the land of 
Wenshek. The mountain of Hua is described as “ behind 
western Kheskhet,” another unknown land.^ 

Later on the viceroy Merimes had to quell a revolt in the 
land of Abhet (the Dongola province ?), but the peace was not 
again disturbed during the long reign of Amenhetep III, who 
extended on a large scale to Upper Nubia the civilizing work 
that had been begun by Thothmes ill. Following the example 
of the latter, Amenhetep II and Thothmes iv had built and 
endowed temples in Lower Nubia : Amenhetep ill now erected 
south of the Second Cataract .sanctuaries on a scale of imperial 
magnificence which was worthy of him. At Sulb or Soleb, 
163 miles south of Buhen or Wadi Haifa, he raised a splendid 
temple, much resembling in style the Colonnades which he 

* For his inscriptions see Breasted, Anc. Rec. u. pp. 334 ft. I follow Prof. Breasted 
in his interpretation of the geographical details. 
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added to the Temple of Luxor at Thebes. The traveller 
Hoskins' describes it^ as being “very imposing, standing 
proudly at the extremity of the desert, the only beacon of 
civilisation in this sea of barrenness.” And it was as a beacon 
of civilization that Amenhetep intended it. The god to be 
worshipped within it by the Nubians was none other than 
himself, the tutelary genius of the Empire. As, long after, the 
Roman provincial was expected to worship the Emperor and 
Roma, so the conquered Nubian was to be bound to the 
Egyptian Empire by a worship of his Emperor. Thothmes III 
had, more modestly, enjoined him to venerate the spirit of his 
ancient conqueror, Senusert III; Thothmes himself after his 
death was associated in this worship. But Amenhetep 
developed this idea into a contemporary worship of himself as 
the impersonification of the Empire, and called his temple after 
himself^, Kha-in-niaat, “He who appears as Maat (the goddess 
of Right and Law).” This sanctuaiy was built in the most 
magnificent style of the most magnificent reign in Egyptian 
history, and was embellished with works of art which were never 
afterwards rivalled. The famous “Prudhoe Lions,” now in 
the British Museum, which Ruskin declared to be the finest 
works of sculpture of their kind existing, were dedicated in 
Kha-m-maat, though afterwards removed to Napata;® and so 
were the great rams, one of which is now at Beilin. 

At Sedeinga, a few miles to the north, Amenhetep also built 
a fine temple in honour of his consort, Queen Tii. In that of his 
successor the neighbourhood of Soleb was considered one of the 
chief places of the empire, and worthy to receive the honour of a 
temple of the Sun-Disk, a “ Gem-Aten,” or “place where the 
Aten is found,” like Thebes, Memphis, Tell el-Amarna, and 
probably Napata.® This was at Sesebi, a little south' of Soleb. 

Thus the Nubian province of Egypt was gradually 

^ Travels in Nubia, p. 245. 

® The inscriptions of Amenhetep were erased by Alchenaten, and restored by 
Tutankhamen. Prof. Breasted does not appear to be correct in ascribing their 
removal to Napata to the late Ethiopian king Amenasru [Anc. T!ec. ii. p. 363, n,"^). 
The inscription of the king who removed them, “ Good god. Lion of Rulers, . . . 
who brought it,” is not cut in the same style as that of Amenasru’s, but is of far finer 
workmanship, indistinguishable from that of the XVIIIth Dynasty. But the titles 
of this king have a barbaric ring, and so he may have been an earlier Ethiopian, 
probably Taharka, as Lepsius thought, possibly Piankhi. Amenasru only inscribed 
them .after they had been for some lime at Napata. 

•* See p. 300. 
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recovered by the eailier kings of the XVIIIth Dynasty, 
enlarged and reorganized by the genius of Thothmes III, and 
magnified into a truly imperial dominion by the splendid 
Amenhetep III. 

Probably the religious revolution of Akhenaten was not 
sufficiently prolonged to bring this to ruin, as the northern 
empire had been. The viceroys were, apparently, strong, and 
there was no rebellion. In Ai’s reign, Paser the viceroy set up 
inscriptions at Gebcl Adda, north of Wadi Haifa. Pie or his 
predecessor had no doubt already abolished the Aten-temples 
at Sesebi and Napata; but, oddly enough, the name of that at 
Napata persisted, and is found still existing in the days of the 
Nubian king Nastasenen, a thousand years later.^ 

We now turn to the internal history of Egypt under the 
First Empire. 

‘ Breast Lt), A.Z. .'U. p. 106. 



CHAPTER VII 

EGYPT UNDER THE EMPIRE 
(1600-1100 B.C.) 

I. The Reorga7tKaiion 

Pesloration of temples — ^Reign of Amenhetcp i — Thclies, tlie city of Amen, and 
capital of the Empiie — Alteiation in position of the king 

O F the general reorganization of the whole kingdom 

which was carried out during the two first reigns of 

the XVIIIth Dynasty wc have an example in the 

restoration of temples which had fallen into luin during the 

Hyksos domination in Lower and Middle Egypt, as we know 

from Ilatshepsut’s inscription, already mentioned, at Beni 

HasanP The great temples were no doubt restored as soon as 

possible after their liberation. Memphis, which had probably 

been retaken shortly before the beginning of his reign, was the 

especial care of Aahmes ; to later monarchs like Platshepsut 

were left the smaller and less important fanes, such as that of 

Hermopolis and this of Cusae. For the necessary works in the 

temple of Ptah at Memphis, Aahmes reopened the quarries of 

Turra, and employed Hyksos captives, described as Fmkhu?- to 

cut the stone. Amenhetep i also restored temples on the 

extreme south, which had possibly been damaged by Nubian 

raids. But of all the sanctuaries of Egypt that of the god of 

Thebes, the especial patron of the royal house which had led 

the Egyptians to victory and restored to Egypt the full extent 

of her patrimony, was most honoured, Aahmes seems to have 

restored the sanctuary of the Xllth Dynasty in “the Seats of 

Apet’’ {Apet-emt\ Karnak), and Amenhetep i continued his 

^ See p. 213, n. 2, “ See p. 159, n. 2. 
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work on a magnificent scaled Amenhetcp seems also to have 
thoroughly reorganized the whole confraternity of the priests of 
Amen, and probably added greatly to their possessions ; on the 
coffins of the priests of a later period he is constantly depicted 
as receiving the offerings of a deceased as a god in company 
with Osiris Unnefer, Ptah-Tanen, and Anubis, and it would 
seem that he was the greatest of the benefactors for whom the 
priests of Thebes were more especially bound to pray.® 

With this pious monarch and his mother the old Egypt 
came to an end. Plis successor, the first Thothmes, inaugurated 
the new imperial era.® 

Thebes now finally became the undisputed capital of Egypt 
and residence of the kings. For we can now speak of a 
common centre of royal and national strength in Egypt. The 
kings no longer lived apart and divinely aloof in a royal burgh 
like Itht-taui, from which they “ controlled the two lands,” 
inhabited merely by their ministers, their feudatories, and 
their people, who were all more or less their slaves. A god no 
longer ruled the heaven of Egypt, beyond which was nothing 
in the world but an indefinite hell of foreign “ghosts," who 
could not penetrate into the heaven unless its god-ruler so 
willed. Overthrow of their heaven by the forces of devildom 
had brought king and people together, and henceforth they 
lived and fought together as far as was compatible with the 
ideas of the time; a combined royal and national warlike spirit 
had come into being. And the king lived with his people in 

^ IL is possible that he was the original founder of the great temple in Southern 
Apet (Luxor), which was the especial favourite of the later kings of his dynasty, and 
in two centuries became so magnificent as to rival the original foundation at Karnak. 

® So highly were he and his mother, Aahracs-Nefertari, apotheosized that they 
seem to have been more oi less identified with Osiris, and weie depicted with their 
skins of the blue-black colour which is characteristic of the god of the dead. This 
connection with Osiris may have been originally due to some special new work 
carried out by Amenhetep and bis mother in the great Theban necropolis on the west 
bank of the Nile. He was certainly the first of the Theban kings to excavate for 
himself a great tunnel-like tomb like those in the long desert valley which runs 
parallel with the Nile behind the cliffs of Der el-Babri, and is known as the Eiban 
al-Mulftk, the “Gates [i.e. Tombs) of the Kings,” where so many of his greatest 
successors excavated similar tombs for themselves after him. 

® The exact relationship of Thothmes I to Amenhetep l is not absolutely certain. 
His mother, Sensenb, was not certainly a wife of Amenhetep I. On the disputed 
relationships of Thothmes I, Hatshepsul, Thothmes ir, and Thothmes iii, see 
pp. aSfiff. I have here regarded it as most probable that Thothmes JII was a son of 
Thothmes il. The followina^ is a penealonv of the royal family of the XVllIth 
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his faithful City of Thebes.^ This alteration in the position of 
the monarch is one of the most striking characteristics of the 
imperial period. He was still nominally as divine as before, 
but one sees the difference between ap Amenhetep and a Khufu, 
or even a Senusert. He was only called a god by his own 
people. There were other peoples in the world now, and they 
did not regard the Egyptian King as a god any more than the 
Egyptians looked upon the King of Babylon or of the Hittites 


Dynasty from Karnes lo Iloremhcb. Females are denoted by an asterisk, qneeirs by 
italics, kings by capitals ; — 

Kames 


A AllMES = * Aal^mes-Nefsrtari 


Aahnies-Sapair a/i/ifi*/=AMENHETEP I =? * Sensenb 


Atnenme? Uatjmes ylflyi/««r=TnorHMES ]=* Miitnefret 

* Hat%hej>sut='i TuorilMns ii = ? *Aset 

?J LI 

*d/en/r<r=THOTHMES in 


''7’B-<re=: A menhetep ii 

I 

Iuaa=*Tiiyu •■i>/«to«na;=THOTHMES IV 


* 7rr=AMENnBrEP ni=* Gilukhipa 


‘Tadukhipa— Ameniiciep w =*N eferUti * Mutnetjemei=iWo^Wiin!3 

(Akhenaten) | 

SM;ENKKKAEA=*Af«nLle» * Maktatcn *.4«/l/isei/aoi!e«=TUTANKHAMEN 


Three other daiighteis 

^ The city consisled of two towns, Apet proper, or Apet-esiit, “The Se.ats of 
Apet,” the modern Karnak, and Apet-iesit, “ Southern Apet,” the modern Al- 
Uk^ur, “the Castles” (plural of "castle”; so-called from the towering 

colonnades and pylons of the great temple), which has been Europeanized into 
‘ ‘ Luxor. ” These two toivns, with their surrounding and connecting subsidiary 
towns, villages, and private domains, and with the scattered villages, palaces, 
temples, and necropoles on the west bank, formed No-Amon, “the city of Amon,” 
or simply No, “The city,” as the capital seems usually to have been called. The 
Thebaic nome bore the ancient name of Ueset or Tj'emet. 
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as divine. Babylon or Mitanni wrote to Egypt as his brother, 
as “ Monsieur mon frere,” just as a modern monarch might, and 
Egypt returned the same compliment. And the growing 
intercommunication between their peoples naturally tended to 
lower the ancient divine prestige of Pharaoh even in his own 
land. But instead of the old theocratic relation, a new one 
grew up now between Pharaoh and his people. They obeyed 
him now as the leader, their prince and war-lord, the impercitor 
of their armies, who had led them to victory in war and would 
lead them on to victory still. And in peace-time the king 
dwelt in his capital like a modern king, and was little more 
removed from the ken of his subjects than is the lattei'. 


2. The Imperial Administration in Egypt 

The loyal bureaucracy — The vi/.ieis — Rekhmaia ; southern vizier under Thoth- 
mes in — Premier position of the southern vizier — Ilis duties — The Tieasurer — Local 
government — Taxes — Royal and ecclesiastical dues — Justice — “The Viziei’.s Hall” 
and ils development, the “Great Tiibunal” — Legal proceedings — The ting and the 
government — Ills ofiices — The ecclesiastical state • priests of Amen controlled by a 
strong king 

It is, then, natural that in civil administration, no less than 
in military and religious matters, we find under the Empire the 
new phenomenon of centralization in the one capital city. The 
civil wars and the struggle against the foreigner during the 
Hyksos period had much the same effect in Egypt as the Wars 
of the Roses had in England. We have seen that the local 
authority of the ancient feudal nobility of the land, which was 
so powerful at the beginning of the Xllth Dynasty, had been 
curtailed by the later kings of that dynasty,^ and the founda- 
tions laid of a bureaucratic system of local government. ^When 
peace was restored the few great families that remained® found 
all their influence and power gone. The definite leadership of 
the king in the war of liberation, with no committee of nobles 
around him, but merely captains trained to war and the 
faithful officials and priests of Thebes, resulted in the establish- 


1 pn, icij 170. . 

2 Nekheb, the modern El-Kab, alone shows us a siirviv.al of local pimcely power 
iu the family of Paheri, to which the captain Aahmes, son of Ahana (p. 226), belonge . 
The tombs of this family are very line, and are important as exempUfymg the 
“Middle Kingdom” style of art which still prevailed at the bogmrung ofte 
XVITIth Dyna-^ty (T^vlor and Griffith, Tovib of Paheri ^ I..Eir , 1094). 
family was stiongly devoted to the loyal interests, .and so leumed rts local power. 
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ment of a strongly centralized royal power, which governed the 
whole country by means of an official bureaucracy.’- 

At the beginning of the XVIIIth Dynasty the details of 
government were left by the kings to the city-governer of 
Thebes, who united with his police-control the ancient dignity 
of the Tjate, or “Man "par excellence, as the vizier was called, as 
opposed to the Netey, the “ God,” ie, the king." This arrangement 
worked well as long as the king was usually himself at Thebes, 
or at any rate in Egypt. But when Thothmes III for a long 
series of years came to spend half the year in Asia, the 
burden of the home government became too much for one man, 
and the functions of the Theban governor were restricted to the 
south, a “Vizier of the North” being created with his seat at 
Memphis. The first holder of this office seems to have been 
himself a Memphite, named Ptahmes. The boundary between 
the provinces of the two viziers was fixed north of Siut.® 
In the south the authority of the Southern Vizier was 
extended over the valley south of El-Kab, which had hitherto 
been, and was afterwards, considered to belong to the domain 
of the viceroy of Nubia, "the king’s son of Kush.” Here the 
boundary was fixed south of the Island of Senemet, the modern 
Bigeh, close to Philae. 

We know much of the office of the Southern Vizier from an 
inscription in the tomb of Rekhmara, who held the post from 
the thirty-second year of Thothmes III till after the accession 
of Amenhetep li, at latest about 1450 B.c. Rekhmara was a 
Theban, and was buried in the tomb-hill of Shekh 'Abd el- 
Kiirna at Thebes. It is in his tomb that one of the most 
important paintings of the reception of the Keftians of Crete 
and other foreign tribute-bearers, already mentioned, is to be 
seen. As was often the case with the viziers, his great office 
had been hereditary in his family for many years, and his great- 
grandfatl.er Aahraes had held it, probably under Amenhetep I 
and Thothmes i. Under Thothmes II and ITatshepsut a certain 
Plapuseneb, who was a partisan of the queen, occupied the vizier’s 
chair for a short time, but he was probably dispossessed by 

’ The best general account ol tire imperial administration in the time of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty is that of BrjsaSTRD, flisf. Eg. ch. xiii., to which I am much indebted, 

’’ See p, 169. 

® In this reform we see another example of the political capacity of Thothmes III. 
An ordinary Egyptian iiiler would have allovved matter', to drag on as they had 
always been, with inevitable novemaieiital chaos os the result. 
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Thothmes III, and the dignity restored to the family of Aahmes. 
After the death of Rekhmara, who succeeded his father User, 
Amenhetep in gave it to Amcnemapct, a scion of another family. 
Similarly, Ptahmcs in the north was succeeded by his son 
Thothmes. The dignity of vizier, then, though by royal favour 
it could be continued from father to son, was never so con- 
tinued indefinitely. No doubt this was politic ; the kings had 
no desire to concentrate too much power in the hands of a single 
family. As it was, the Southern Tjate was very near the throne. 
Wc cannot doubt that his office, combined as it was with 
that of governor of the capital, was far more important than 
that of the Northern Vizier, and that when the king was absent 
in Asia or Kush he became automatically Regent of the whole 
land. In this case his power could only be checked by a 
masterful queen, like Tii. He is no doubt the first minister, or 
rabisu, of Egypt mentioned in the Tell el-Amarna letters.^ 

In his tomb-inscription Rekhmara tells us much of his duties 
and powers,^ He was formally installed by the king, and 
lectured on the duties of his office : charged to hold the scales 
of justice evenly between rich and poor, and to do unright to 
no man. The whole business of the administration was handed 
over to him, with the significant exception of the power of the 
purse. The king’s treasurer was responsible only to the king, 
and to him the vizier had to go for gold. This was a politic 
check on his power. He, however, superintended the collection 
and incoming of the taxes, which were received by him from 
the local authorities, in whom the powers of police, magistrates, 
and tax-gatherers were concentrated. Rekhmara gives us much 
information as to this organization in his time, including the 
statistics of the different provinces of his government from 
Sifit to Bigeh. We see from this list that the local authorities 
differed in name and powers in different places. In some 
towns of strategic importance, such as Bigeh on the Nubian 
border, or Koptos at the mouth of the great Wadi Ilamamat, 
the government seems to have been military in character: in 
others we find the descendants of the local princes still 
nominally ruling, but really controlled by a sheriff or royal 

^ See p. 269. 

^ Newberry, Rehhmara^ pp. 22 ff. ^ Ci-ardiner, Ike, Trav. xxvi. pp. t ff. ; Sethb, 
Dk Etnseizun^ des Vez/e^s; UnUrsnehtmgAny v. 2 (1909). On the succession of the 
viziers, see \Veit, Dte Veziere des Pharaonem eUhes^ Strassburg, 1908. 
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officer, called the uhem (“herald”). He had his reeve and 
subordinate officials. At Thebes the king was the chief, and 
the vizier was his assessor. A Theban herald probably existed, 
but was attached to the king personally, as comptroller of the 
household of his chief. We have seen that a certain Antef 
performed this function for Thothmes lll.^ 

The amount of taxes received from the local officials is 
stated by Rekhmara, It always consisted primarily of so 
many debm weight of gold, with oxen, pigeons, honey, grain, 
cloth, beads, and other tribute in kind according to the local 
circumstances in each case. 

These were the king’s dues, which Rekhmara collected 
as vizier : as he held also the office of Steward of the 
Estates of Amen, he also received the local Theban dues of 
the god and the proportion of foreign tribute assigned to 
him. 

Of old the office of Ta, or “Chief Justice,” had been insepar- 
able from that of the Tjate. So that Rekhmara was Chief Justice 
as well as Minister of the Interior, as well as, incidentally. 
Chancellor and Steward of Amen. As Th, the vizier controlled 
the higher judges, who were attached to the royal court, and 
so had their seat in the capital. 

Of the “Great Tribunal” (JCenbet aat) which assisted the 
vizier under the Ramessides, we hear nothing from Rekh- 
mara’s inscription. This formal assembly of councillors was 
probably developed from the Vizier’s Hall, as Rekhmara 
describes it, at the time of the legal reforms of Horemheb, who 
put things straight after the confusion of Akhenaten’s mad reign.^ 
We learn from the inscription of a certain Mose or Mes, who 
lived under Rameses ii, and was buried at Sakkara, much of 
the legal arrangements of his time, and can draw a good idea 
of how a lawsuit was conducted in the vizier's court. The pro- 
cedure must have been much the same in Rekhmara’s time, but 
for the fact that the “ Great Council " did not then exist. The 
usual petitions are made, the plaintiff and defendant plead then- 
causes in person (the recorded speeches of Mes and his 
opponent Khai in this case are the oldest specimens of forensic 
oratory known), the Vizier sends his apparitor to take the 
cause back to the local Kenbet of Memphis (the l^enbet aat of 
the North sat at Heliopolis) that the circumstances might be 
1 Seep, 249, ^Seep. 3H. 
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examined more fully, and so forth: finally, the Vizier himself 
pronounces judgment^ 

To the state-organization the Pharaoh bore much the same 
relation as a Russian Tsar, or other modern autocratic monarch, 
bears to his state to-day. The army and foreign relations 
were his real sphere of action. With them the viziers had 
nothing to do. He was at once the War-Lord, Foreign Minister, 
and Colonial Administrator of the nation. He represented it in 
dealings with the gods as well as with other earthly sovereigns. 
For his people he offered sacrifices and presided over festivals. 
Thothmes iil was for many years absent during the hot 
Egyptian spring and summer on campaign ; the winter he 
spent in Egypt, returning every year punctually in order to be 
present at the great metropolitan festival of the goddess Apet. 

The king’s immediate officers, the chamberlains and comp- 
trollers, accompanied him to Asia and attended him in Egypt, 
with the exception of the stewards of his estates, who were 
probably subordinate, not to the viziers, but to their colleague, 
the Chief Treasurer. Another officer who probably also 
remained behind was probably responsible to the king only, 
and watched both the viziers and the treasurer. This was “ The 
two Eyes of the King in the North, the two Ears of the King 
in the South,” as his significant title runs, with variations. 

Such was the Egyptian civil state under the Empire. The 
ecclesiastical state, previously unknown as such, had not yet so 
far differentiated itself from the civil state as it did a few 
centuries later. The power of the king was too great. In his 
ecclesiastical capacity (he was himself always a priest of Amen, 
though necessarily of subordinate rank), he formed a link 
between priests and laymen, and so long as he continued to be, 
while devout enough, in his soul a warrior and a ruler, he was 
a link that controlled both. Subordinate links which checked 
priestly ambitions were created by the appointment of the lay 
vizier to the stewardship of the domains of Amen, and of other 
lay officials and royal princes to the chief priesthoods. The 
priests had already begun to be a caste apart, as they never 
had been before, when the noble was also naturally the priest ; 
but the time had not yet come when priests were to usurp the 
natural functions of laymen. This only came about when the 

' For the actual text see A. H. Gardiner, The Inscriplton of Mes (in Sethe’s 
Unieisitchunsen, iv., igc;), pp. 7 IT. 
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strength of the strongest controlling link, the king, was 
weakened by religions heresy and loss of foreign dominion, and 
its resultant poverty and loss of royal prestige. 

3, Rise of the Priests of Ainm 
Royal gifts to Amen — Tutelary deity of the empire — The olhei gods 

Yet already under the XVIIIth Dynasty the foundations 
were laid of the future priestly domination by the enormous 
benefactions which the kings, in gratitude, laid upon the altars 
of Amen, Thothmes III, undisputed ruler though he was, 
before whom no priest would have dared to raise his head, 
did more than all. His gratitude to the god who had guided 
him to victory was great. To his metropolitan temple in “the 
Seats of Apet” (Karnak) he added the colonnades and halls 
at its eastern end, among which is the chamber decorated with 
representations of the rare plants and animals which he had 
brought back from his campaigns. The architect Menkhc' 
perrasenb here essayed a new variation in architecture: he 
reversed the papyrus-capitals on the columns, with a peculiar 
effect which was not imitated in later days. But the king 
shewed his gratitude to Amen in a more tangible fashion. 
Amenhetep I had been the first to heap favours upon the 
priests of Amen : his descendant gave them riches. The larger 
proportion of the slaves and tribute of Asia was given to them : 
the three towns of Anaugasa, Yenoam, and Hurenkaru in 
the Lebanon, were bestowed upon them as domains of the god, 
besides countless lands and serfs in Egypt itself: and so the 
dominant position of the priesthood of Amen, “ King of the 
Gods,” was assured, and with it their favour and support 
to the kings. Amen became the tutelary deity of the empire 
abroad, as he was of the metropolis. His name and fame in 
Asia bid fair to rival that of the native deities, and he was 
venerated by the Canaanites as the equal of Baal and Ash- 
toreth. His temples arose in the towns of Canaan and in 
the sea-cities of Phoenicia. Semitic chiefs and officials, like 
Amankhashir,'- bore his name like any Egyptian Amenheteps 
or Amenerahebs,^ 

^ See p. 247. 

^llow powerfal the name of the Egyptian god became in .Syria is shewn by the 
story of the envoy Unamon, four hundred years later, when even in the hour 
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In the empire of the South also, so far as it was newly 
conquered by the kings of the XVIllth Dynasty, Amen was 
tutelary deity. Hi.? subsidiary shrine at Napata, a sort of 
filiale of Thebes, became a centre of his worship and focus 
of anti-Assyrian patriotism under the Ethiopians,^ much as 
the temples at Thebes had been the focus of resistance against 
the Hyksos. The other Egyptian gods do not appear outside 
Egypt. He was the imperial deity, they remained in their 
own land ; with the new domains of Amen they had nothing 
to do. The kings naturally conferred favours upon the older 
local gods also; there was no possibility of Amen-Ra over- 
shadowing the other gods so far as to create even a semblance 
of monotheism. But Amen-Ra was their king. 

Naturally this predominance soon caused the jealousy of 
the older and rival deities to spring into life. Of all, the priests 
of Ra at Heliopolis must have been most outraged by the 
annexation of their god, the most ancient of all, to the com- 
paratively new-fangled Amen. And we can with great 
probability trace to their influence, as well as to the growing 
royal displeasure at the power of Amen’s priests, the religious 
revolution of Akhenaten, which amid the collapse of the First 
Empire momentarily dethroned Amen, and made a trans- 
formed idea of Ra the One God of Egypt.^ This revolution 
failed, as, being an artificial creation of the king and a few 
heretical priests, it was bound to do : and the only result of 
the failure was to rivet the yoke of the priests of Amen on 
the necks of the kings in a fashion previously undreamt of. 

4. The Reign of Hatshepsut 

Inteinal peace — The royal house and the "Thronwirren ” — Professor SeLhe’s 
theory — Possible explanation — Hatshepsut as “king” — Ilei paciric policy — Building 
of Deit el-Bahri— The expedition to I'untft. 1492 B.c.) — Death of Hatshepsut (c. 1479) 

The history of Egypt at tliis time is the history of her 
external empire. At home the fellah tilled his lands and 
worshipped his gods " in peace. Nothing happened to disturb 

of the decline of the Empire and of ThebeSj he, the envoy of the priest-king Herhor, 
was evilly entreated by a Phoenician princeling: he asseverates his dignity as an 
ambassador of Amen, and goes free (sec p. 394). 

iSeep. 467- ^Seep. 299. 

® Interesting light upon the popular worship of the gods at this time has been 
shed by the vast number of small votive offerings discovered at Dcr el-Babri by 
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the internal tfanquillity of the country. There is one mention 
of some abortive rebellion against Hatshepsut, which seems 
to have been quelled by Neb-uaui, the High Priest of Abydos, 
who was high in favour with Thothmes III at the beginning 
of his reiga^ We have no other evidence of internal disorder 
from the repression of the rebellions against Aahmes to the 
religious revolution of Akhenaten, a period of nearly two 
centuries. Disorder in the royal house there certainly was 
at the beginning of this period, if we are to credit Prof. 
Sethe’s theory of the “ Thronwirren,” or confused succession 
of Thothmes i and Ii, Hatshepsut, and Thothmes ill. This 
theory^ has been not only accepted, but stated to be historical 
fact, by Prof. Breasted,® but has been rejected in toto by Prof 
Naville.^' 

The precise relationship of Thothmes I to Amenhetep I 
is uncertain, and it is supposed by Prof Sethe that he was 
not his son, but only ascended the throne in right of his wife, 
Queen Aahmes. Prof Sethe is then of opinion that on the 
death of Aahmes, his wife, Thothmes I was compelled to resign 
the throne, and Thothmes ill, bis elder son, ascended it by 
right of his half-sister and wife, Hatshepsut, who was the eldest 
surviving descendant of Thothmes I. He himself, being the son 
of a subsidiary wife, Aset, had no immediate right to it. 

Naville and the present writer during the excavation of the Xllh Dynasty temple 
(see p. 145) for the Egypt Exploration Fund (1903-7). These votive offerings of 
the people were nearly all of the time of Hatshepsut and Thothomes in, and were 
dedicated chiefly to Ilathor, the tutelary goddess of Ihe place, and one of the most 
popular of Egyptian deities. They consist of all Finds of objects, mostly the veiiest 
trumpery, but of great archaeological and anthropological mteiest. It would seem that 
the older temple was at this time used as a depository for the offerings of the people to 
the shrine of the Hathor-cow, discovered by Naville in 1906 {Deir el-Bahari: Xlih 
Dyn. i. p. 63). The whole place seems to have been filled up with them, much as the 
shrine of a popular Virgin or saint is filled with the offerings of the faithful in a Roman 
Catholic country to-day. Probably most of these ofleiings were manufactured close 
to the temple, and we can imagine it as surrounded by a sort of permanent fair 
of booths for the sale of them, and so much resembling such shrines as Lourdes, 
Loreto, or Mariazell to-day (see Hall, Dcir el-Bahart, XUh Dytt. iii. ch. iv.). 
Nothing can be less true than the statement, sometimes met with {e.g, Souedillb, 
Voyage (HHirodois, p. 184), that the Egyptian leiigion was an affair of priests and 
kings only. Cf. Herodotus’ description of the Festival at Bubastis, ii. 60. 

^ SWEGBLBERG, Rec, Trav. xix. gg. Stela in Brit, Mus. No. iigg. 

’ Sethe, Untenuchmigen, i. (i8g6) pp. 1-58; A.Z. xxxvi. pp. 24 ff. 

’ A New Chapter in Iht Life of TIiutmoK iir, in Sethe, UnUrsachungtn, ii, 
(1900); and Hist. Eg. p. 368. 

* A.Z. sxxv. pp. 30 ff. ; xxxvii. pp, 48 ff. 
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Thothmes ni then ruled for a time alone, Platshepsut being 
merely his “ Great Wife,” as Aahmes had been merely the 
“Great Wife” of Thothmes i. About the fifth year of his 
reign, the “ legitimists ” compelled him to accept his wife as 
his co-regent and fellow-king. Thothmes after some years 
got rid of her for a short time, and erased her name on the 
monuments. Then came a new revolution. Thothmes II took 
the sceptre from the hands of Thothmes III, and by his side 
reappeared the ex-king Thothmes I, as co-regent. Thothmes II 
obliterated the name of Hatshepsul, like Thothmes III. 
Thothmes i died at last, and Thothmes ll ruled alone for 
a short time after his death, probably from the seventh to the 
ninth year of Thothmes III. Then Thothmes II also died, and 
Thothmes III and Hatshepsut returned to power together, 
having apparently made peace after their quarrel. Hatshepsut 
finally died, and Thothmes III reigned in peace for the rest 
of his life. 

This (it would really seem improbably) complicated 
hypothesis is chiefly based on the facts of obliteration and 
restoration of royal names in Hatshepsut’s temple at D^r el- 
Baljri, and other arguments which seem somewhat weak,^ though 

'Prof. VON Bissino has, shown (Az. xli. pp. 126 ff.) that a king did not 
invariably replace an excised or usurped name by his own, as Prof. Sethe 
believed, but constantly restored the original name, or replaced it by some 
other which he considered appropriate. This discovery invalidates many of 
Prof. Sethe’s conclusions. Indeed, by it one of the three “ basic facts ” on which, 
according to Prof. Breasted (in the Preface to A New Chapter in the Life of 
Thtimose in), these conclusions entirely rest, is shewn to have no existence. Also, 
there can be absolutely no doubt, as wc have said already, that Thothmes III was 
the son, and not the brother, of Thothmes ll. The statue-inscription of Anebni in 
the British Museum (No. 1131), calls Thothmes in the “brother” of Hatshepsut, 
but only in the sense of “husband,” in which sense the word is used by Queen Tii in 
speaking of her husband Amenhetep in, who was the son of Thothmes iv and 
Mutemua, while she was the daughter of luaa and Tuiu. Also, though it maybe 
doubtful whether Thothmes i deiived his right to tlie throne exclusively through 
his wife Aahmes or not, we have no reason to suppose, as Prof. Sethe does, that 
at her death his right automatically ceased, and that he was compelled to resign 
his throne to Thothmes III, who ruled by right of his wife Hatshepsut, who as the 
daughter of Aahmes had a better right to it than he. To Piof. Breasted’s further 
discovery in an inscription of Thothmes in of a hillierto “unknown chapter” 
in the life of that king, according to which the young prince was standing as a 
simple priest in the hall of the temple of Karnak when tlie procession of Amen 
passed, and the god halted in front of him, and (through the mouth of his ministers) 
recognized him as king, when Tliothmes i was compelled to resign his crown 
to him there and then, it can only be said that, even were it necessary to see 
ail this in the words of the inscription, such an official tale would be no 
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we are hardly justified in rejecting them absolutely, as Prof. 
Naville has done. Until decisive confirmation of Prof Sethe's 
theory is discovered, it would seem best to hold (with Prof 
Naville to a great extent) that Thothmes I, after having 
associated his son Thothmes II in the normal way before his 
death, was succeeded by the latter. Whether Thothmes II 
married Hatshepsut or not is doubtful : Prof Naville believes 
that he did, while Prof Sethe denies it In this matter perhaps 
Prof Sethe is right, Thothmes il died after a very short 
reign, at about the age of thirty, leaving behind him a young 
son Thothmes, by a lady named AseU It is evident from his 
mummy (now at Cairo) that Thothmes ll was a man of feeble 
physique, and was probably diseased : his wife Aset was a person 
of no account. During his reign it is probable that his half-sister 
Hatshepsut exercised great influence over the government. If 
with Prof Sethe we hold that Thothmes I was not the son 
of Araenhetep I, she was the eldest, perhaps now the only, 
member of the royal house directly descended from Aahmes 
the Liberator, whereas the king Thothmes ii was not de- 
scended from him at all. Further, she was a woman endowed 
with no small amount of the energetic spirit of her father, as 
well as her mother’s pride of race ; and no doubt, as she says in 
an inscription at D6r el-Bahri, and in this we need not disbelieve 
her, she was the favourite child of Thothmes I, and intended by 
him to share the throne of the ruler who should succeed him. If 
she had been a weak woman, the loyalty of the people to her as the 
true representative of the descendants of Ra would have amounted 
to nothing more than mere affection : as it was, it was she, 

more worthy of credit than Hatshepsut’s very similar tale of her presentation 
to the nation by her father as his successor and the future king, which is quite 
rightly rejected as of no historical value by Prof. Sethe (in opposition to Naville, 
who accepts it as true). Both stories bear the obvious stamp of official inventions 
by Hatshepsut and by Thothmes at the periods of their respective apogees of power. 
Hatshepsut wished it to be believed that her father had desired her to rule alone 
as king, not as the queen of her nephew ; and when the nephew succeeded to 
her power, he wished it to be believed that Amen in his temple had indicated 
him, Thothmes, to Thothmes i as his propei successor, Thothmes ii and 
Hatshepsut being ignored. 

Prof. Sethe regards Aset as a wife of Thothmes I, but it seems to me that 
the dedication of a statue by Thothmes ill to “ his father ” Thothmes il (Maeiette, 
Kaittak, 38b, z) is more definite than the reference on the statue of Anebni in the 
British Museum to Thothmes III as the “brother” of Hatshepsut. The expressions 
“brother” and “snster” seem often to have indicated marital relations (see preceding 
note). 
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rather than Thothmes II, who was regarded as the real ruler. 
She may have married him. Whether she did so or not, and 
it is possible that she refused to do so on account of his 
sickness, at his death it was natural that she should at least 
act as regent for his young son. But her blood and her natural 
energy could not brook this subordinate position perhaps 
without the title even of queen. Assisted by a great body 
of influential partisans, whose names we know, and acclaimed 
by the loyalty of the people, she took the first step by marrying 
her child-nephew. Then, justifying the act by her pure 
descent and appealing to the wishes of her father, she took 
the final step, and, a woman, assumed the king’s crown herself, 
relegating her husband and nephew to the position of associate 
kings. Thothmes II soon died, but Thothmes in continued 
to reign as a shadow-king : he was “ His Majesty,” Men- 
kheper-Ra, always ; but of real power he had none till her 
death. This we see from the fact that his natural inclination 
towards militarism and conquest had to be suppressed while 
she lived, That he hated her profoundly, that afterwards he 
should strive to obliterate her memory from the monuments 
of their. joint rule, was natural. But it may well be that the 
long years of necessary self-repression in reality exercised 
a good effect upon his character, and that when he came 
to his full power he was the better and the wiser king for 
the discipline and schooling which he had received from 
Hatshepsut. Few other kings of Egypt had had so severe 
a training; few other kings of Egypt shewed the same real 
power of governing and organization as Thothme.s the Great. 

The result of the extraordinary appearance of a woman as 
king we see upon her monuments, the peculiarities of which 
are well known. That she actually wore the male royal 
costume, as she is represented on them as doing, cannot be 
doubted. But she did not go forth to war, nor would she 
allow her young consort to obtain prestige by doing so. The 
great acts of her reign were the enlargement of Karnak,’^ her 
great expedition to Punt (which took place in the ninth year 
of Thothmes and the building of Dcr el-Bahri, the 

^ Here she, or rather hei great minister Senmut, set up two of the finest obelisks 
in Egypt. 

“ The inscription at Vsi el-Baliri describing the expedition is dated in this year, 
when Thothmes was still a boy. 

19 
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magnificent temple which she elected by the side of the 
ancient funeiaiy fane of Mentuhetep, in the necropolis of 
Western Thebes. This building, by which her name is best 
known to us, was dedicated to Amen, and, as we should say, 
“to the memory” of her father Thothmes i; Hathor also, as 
the tutelaiy deity of the place, was honoured within it, and 
Anubis as protector of the western necropoles. It also served 
to commemorate the glory of her own reign, and moie especially 
the expedition to Punt. In its design it was remarkable and 
unprecedented, except in so far as its architect had borrowed 
some ideas fiom the neighbouring temple of Mentuhetep. 
Like this, it had to be reared up against the face of a great 
cliff, and Mentuhetep’s plan of a terrace, approached by a 
lamp between two colonnades, was followed ; but instead of 
one, two terraces were built, one behind the other, to lead up 
to the rock-cut sanctuary. The boldness of the conception, the 
splendoui of the architecture, and the beauty of its sculptured 
and painted decoiation, were the worthy firstfiuits of the new 
imperial grandeur of Egypt, and mark the first progress beyond 
the ideas of the Xllth Dynasty. Magnificent conceptions 
were in the air The great queen, glorying in her “.years of 
peace,” ^ sends an expedition of great ships to Punt, which 
brings back to her treasures of gold, ivoiy, precious woods, 
myrrh-trees in pots foi transplantation to Egypt, sacks of myrrh 
and frankincense, apes and all laie denizens of the earth, the 
air, and the waters, “the like of which was not brought for 
other kings, being marvels of Punt, because of the gi-eatness 
of the fame of this reveied god, Amen-Ra, lord of Ihebes.’' 
These the queen presented in solemn state to Amen, and 
on the walls of D6r el-Bahri she employed her artists to 
represent the events and fruits of her great expedition. The 
triumph of both artists and architects in the new temple, in 
which they engrafted the new spirit on to the old, is now evi- 
dent to our eyes since its complete excavation and publication 
by Prof. Edouard Naville at the expense of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund (Plate XVIII. i).® 

platshepsut was buried in a lather extraordinary rock-tomb, 
with a gallery of immense length, but of unfinished appearance,® 

^ Inscr. at DSr el Bahri, 

“Naville, Detr d-Bahan, i-vi. (E E.F., 1895-1908). 

' ® Very probably Thothmes Ul refused to decorate it m any way. It was dis- 
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in the Vafley of the Tombs of the Kings, the winding wadz at 
the back of the hill of Di'a' Abu ’ 1 -Negga. In this valley her 
father had been buried, and here all the great pharaohs of the 
empire were laid to rest after her in the splendid subterranean 
sepulchres which from Greek times till now have been reckoned 
among the wonders of the world. The latest date of her reign 
known is apparently that of her 22nd year, and as it was in 
his 22nd year that Thothmes III set forth to war, we cannot 
doubt that their reigns began together, and that she died 
in the 22nd year of their joint reign. On the lowest 
chronological scheme both then ascended the throne about 
1501 B.C. 

Thothmes ill’s persecution of her name after her death 
extended also to the names of her chief supporters, and no 
doubt to the persons of those of them who survived her, Chief 
among these was the architect Senmut,^ the designer of the 
temple of Der el-Bahri, and the vizier Hapuseneb. 

5. Thothmes ill to Amenhetep iii 

The apogee of Egypt — Culture and ail : relations with Crete and the Aegean — 
The chiefs of Kefti come to the Egyptian court — Phoenician merchants at Thebes 
' — Royal tombs 

Rid of Hatshepsut and her supporters, the thirty-two years’ 
sole reign of Thothmes III passed in Egypt quietly enough. 
The family of Rekhmara governed well in his absence from the 
kingdom, the booty of Asia conciliated the priests of Amen, 
who, under Hapuseneb, had previously been the foremost 
supporters of Hatshepsut, the land grew rich by leaps and 
bounds, and all went well. Nothing happened but the building 
of temples till the reign of Amenhetep III. Under Thothmes III 
the imperial destiny of Egypt was consummated, and she 
became for two centuries the most powerful, the wealthiest, 
and, all things considered, the most civilized, country in the 
world. The connexion with the "Minoan” civilization in the 
Aegean which had already existed under the Hyksos, was 


covered by LepsUis, and excavated by Mr. Theodore M. Davis in 1902 : it had been 
violated, but in it were found not only her own sarcophagus, but also those of 
Thothmes i and Thothmes li (Davis, Tomb of Hatshopdtit, London, 1906). 

1 The insenptions of Senmut and the other ministers mentioned will be found 
translated by Bkuastisd, Anc. Rec. li. pp. 144.fr. 
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greatly developed by the approach of the Egyptian arms to 
Asia Minor and the submission of Cyprus. Cretan embassies 
brought the triumphs of the Minoan metal-worker and embosser 
to Thebes, and specimens of the beautiful faience of Egypt 
were prized at Mycenae and in Cyprus. We have already 
spoken^ of the influence of Egyptian and Aegean art upon 
each other. It is chiefly in the domain of metal- work that we 
see the clearest trace of the Minoan influence in Egypt, where 
magnificent embossed bowls of silver and bronze with scenes 
of lions hunting deer amid trees, fish amid lilies, and processions 
of gods, first came into vogue in the reign of Thothmes III. 
One of the finest known of these was significantly presented 
by the king to his officer Thutii, the Governor of the Northern 
Lands and representative of the king among the islanders of 
the great Green Sea. The designs on these bowls arc Egyptian, 
but the spirit of their execution and their workmanship must 
be inspired by Minoan originals.* In return the Cretan artists 
borrowed the Egyptian designs of lions and cats hunting deer 
and wild-fowl for the adornment of their own swords, daggers, 
and other metal-work. For importation to their own islands 
they seem to have prized above all the ceramic products of 
Egypt, which they had themselves imitated with success since 
the time of the Xllth Dynasty, when, probably, they first 
became acquainted with the Egyptian art of glazing earthen- 
ware. In return, again, the Egyptians strove to imitate in 
faience, as well as in metal, the bronze one-handled vase-fillers 
and other vessels, later on the remarkable stirrup- vases, or 
“ Btigelkannen,” which were characteristic of the metal-work 
and pottery of Later Minoan Greece. This welcoming of a 
foreign influence is characteristic of a period of foreign empire 
and contact with strange races. 

The pride as well as the curiosity of the Egyptians was 
greatly stirred by the coming and going of the ambassadors and 
tribute-bearers of the foreigners, who brought these beautiful 
things to Thebes, and few of the great nobles of the time failed 
to record upon the walls of their tombs the faces and appearance 
of the ambassadors of Crete or the tribute-bearers of Syria 
and the black Sudan who had come in their time. Senmut, 
the architect of Hatshepsut, and Rekhraara, the chancellor of 
Thothmes ill, thus record the procession of the chiefs of Keftiu 

' P. 36. ^ V. Bissing, Jahrh, Arch. Inst, xiii. 
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(Crete) and the Isles in the midst of the Sead Confidently 
the ruddy Minoans or Mycenaeans march along the walls, 
wearing their high Cretan boots, their typically “ Mycenaean ” 
waistcloths, and with their long black hair hanging to their 
waists, or knotted on their heads, just as we see them on the 
walls of their own home, Knossos, where the famous fresco of 
the Cupbearer, discovered by Dr. Arthur Evans, ^ might be a 
replica of one of these contemporary Egyptian figures. He 
bears a great vase, just as do the ambassadors to Egypt, who 
bring their gifts to the court of Hatshepsut or Thothmes III. 
Confidently they advance to the foot of the throne, in the 
picture in the tomb of Rekhmara, led by their “ Great Chief," 
a young man with fair face and small European mouth, — 
markedly small it appeared to the large-mouthed Egyptian 
who sketched him for the picture, — and followed by a darker 
and older man whose Roman nose and heavy jowl remind us 
strongly of an Italian type. Another, a young man, follows, 
who bears a sword in his hand as well as a great vase on his 
shoulder ; and as he walks he looks back with open mouth to 
make some loud remark to the next man, much as a young 
Gothic ambassador might have guffawed in the presence of a 
Roman Caesar. All is represented to the life. These Minoans 
were no servile Semites or cowed negroes. 

In another tomb we see depicted the arrival of a Phoenician 
merchant-ship at the Theban quay.® She had sailed from 
Byblos or Tyre along the coast and then up the Nile to the 
capital, laden with such things as the Sidonian craftsmen could 
make then as well as in later days, and among them we see 
Mycenaean vases. Cretan ambassadors might bring treasures 


' Senmut’s fresco (Plate XVIII. 2) is published by myself (Halt,, B.S.A., Aitn. 
vhi. pp. iy2ff.; X. pp. 154 ff.) ; and Prof. W. M. MUluer, Egyptological Researches, 
i. Pis. 5-7. My last publication included a photograph of a fine drawing made by 
Robert Hay in 1837, not previously noticed, which shews the fresco as it was in his 
lime, including figures now destroyed. Prof. Muller’s photograph of a part of the 
representations is more satisfactory than are his coloured plates, which give a poor 
idea of the original. A scene from the pictures in the tomb of Rekhmara was 
published by STEiNDOEFr (in the Atckaologiscke Anoeiger of the Jahrb. Arch. Inst., 
1892), and poor drawings by ViREW {Tombeau de Rekhmara ; Mini. hist. Fr. Cairo, 
tSSg) ; Lichtenberg (AT. V.G., ign ; Figs. 2, 3) is better. It is to be hoped that 
Prof. Newberry will publish cukniied tiaciiiga ot the whole in die long awaited second 
volume of his work on Rekhmara, 

® See p, 51 ; Plate V. 

® Daressy, Rev. Arch, xxvii. ; Hall, Oldest Civilizatmi of Greece, pp. 168, i6g. 
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to give ; Phoenician middlemen brought their commoner goods 
to sell. 

The sepulchre of Thothmes HI in the Valley of the Tombs of 
the Kings is not remarkable, but that of his son Amenhetep ll 
is interesting in many ways. It is the first royal tomb in which 
the occupant was found lying in his funeral state as he was 
buried.^ And some bodies found lying in the tomb-chamber 
may be those of servants killed at the funeral in order that they 
might accompany the king to the next world. 

The tomb of Thothmes IV was discovered by Mr. Theodore 
Davis in 1904: in it was found an embossed leather chariot-body, 
besides beautiful faience vases. This tomb was violated as early 
as the confusion of Akhenaten’s reign, and restored by Horemheb, 
as we learn from a hieratic inscription on one of its walls.® 

Amenhetep ill chose a different position for his tomb. Pie 
was buried not with the other pidnces of his house, but in the 
remoter “ Western Valley,” beneath a magnificent hill which 
rises as a natural pyramid above it : a fitting resting-place for 
the most imperial monarch of Egypt. Tii his wife may 
originally have been buried by Akhenaten at Tell el-Amarna, 
from which her body was removed to Thebes by Tutankhamen, 
who wished to place it with Akhenaten’s in a small tomb in the 
Valley of the Tombs of the Kings, which had probably been 
made for a prince. The operation of removal was, however, 
effected in such haste and confusion that though Tii’s catafalque, 
dedicated for her by Akhenaten, and her golden diadem were 
placed in the tomb, her body was either left behind at Tell 
el-Amarna or buried elsewhere at Thebes; the "canopic jars” 
and the coffin found with Tii’s funeral furniture are appar- 
ently that of Akhenaten, and the human remains found are 
those of a man, apparently Akhenaten himself.® The tomb 
resembles that of Tii’s parents luaa and Tuiu, also dis- 
covered close by a few years ago by Mr. Theodore Davis and 
Mr. J. E. Quibell. Both are of the simpler type intended for 

^ From the others the royal mummies had all been lemoved in the time of the 
piiest-kings either to the pit near Dci el-Bahri in which the mummies of Seti I, 
Raineses il, and others were found by M. Maspeio in i88l, or to this tomb of 
Amenhetep 11, in whicli, hesides the original owner, the mummies of Meneptah and 
other kings weie found when it was discovered in l8gS. Anienlielep ll still qipte 
lightly remains in his tomb : the others have been removed to Cairo (see p. 392). 

- Newberry, Tomb of Thouthmosis iv, p. xxxiii. 

® Davis, Tomb of Oueen Ttyi, London, rnio; cf. Weigall, AMhnatan, p. 280. 
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princely personages. But very different in luaa and Tuiu’s 
tomb was the scene that greeted the eyes of the discovereis 
from that which met them in that of Tii. Instead of utter 
confusion everything was found as it had been left by the 
undertakers. The father and mother of Tii lay in their gilded 
cofBns surrounded by the state in which they had lived ; 
splendidly upholstered chairs, gilt and silvered ushabti-figures, 
clothes- and wig-boxes of reeds, even a perfectly pieserved 
chariot, were placed with them for their use in the next world. ^ 
We obtain from this funerary furniture a very complete idea of 
the magnificence and luxury of the court of Egypt in the time 
of Amenhetep in. Well might the Mitannian Dushratta say, 
“ Gold is as the dust in thy land, my brother ! ” ^ 

6 . The Reign of Amenhetep the Magnificent 

The p.ilace of Amenhetep III — The ple.%sure lake of Tjar-nkha — The Colo'isi ol 
Memnon — The court of Amenhetep in— Amenhetep, son of Ilapu 

It is true, however, that we do not obtain any idea of veiy 
great magnificence from the ruins of the Theban palace of 
Amenhetep III, which were excavated by Messrs. Newberry and 
Tytus some years ago, and have recently been re-examined 
by Messrs. Winlock and Evelyn White for the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York. All we see are the remains of mud- 
brick walls like those of any fellah’s hovel, with a few white 
limestone column-bases here and there. These walls arc 
however stuccoed, with the peeling remains of fine wall- 
paintings, including one of a bull galloping among flowers 
which reminds us of a Mycenaean fresco ; and from the floor of 
one of the rooms a very beautiful painting of ducks and water- 
fowl has been happily removed to the Cairo Museum. This 
was a palace of mud, it is true, but it was beautifully decorated, 
and we must imagine it as a painted summer-house of cool 
passages and loggias, with light roofs upheld by carved wooden 
pillars on stone bases, and tent-like awnings of brightly 
coloured stuffs to keep off the sun, placed by the side of the 
great artificial lake of Tjarukha,^ on which Amenhetep and 


. 1 Davis, Tomh of louiy a and Tptiiyoii, London, 1907. 

^ Tell-el-Amaina letter Knudtzon 19. 

* The dyke-walks of the lake are now repreienled by the rectangle of mounds on 
pari of which is placed the modern villane of El-Bairat. 
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Tii, were wont to sail with their court in the golden barge 
Teken-Atm, “ The Sun-Disk gleams.” 

But if Amenhetep had a more permanent palace in the city of 
Thebes itself, on the eastern bank of the river, it was probably 
hardly more substantial, and also built of mud-brick, like all the 
houses of ancient and modern Egypt. Stone was used for the 
temples of the gods alone.^ And for them Amenhetep erected 
houses the like of which Egypt had hardly seen before and was 
never to sec again till the days of the Ptolemies. The great 
court of Luxor and the temple of Soleb shew how magnificent 
were the conceptions of Egyptian architects at this period, the 
apogee of Egyptian civilization and art; and did Amenhetep’s 
funerary temple on the western bank at Thebes survive, we 
should probably deem it the most splendid temple in Egypt. 
But the stupid vandal Raineses it destroyed it to build his 
own " Ramesseum ” with its stones, and nothing of it remains 
but the two huge Colossi which still sit in solitary state amid 
the waters of the inundation and the waving fields of millet, 
unchanging throughout the changing years, unchanging as 
Egypt, and still bearing mute witness to the imperial greatness 
of the third Amenhetep, “called by the Greeks Memnon.” 

An imperial magnificence it was, perhaps, rather than true 
greatness. Thothmes III had been really great ; Amenhetep 
deserves rather the title of “The Magnificent,” and he owed his 
magnificence to the greatness of his ancestor, who had made 
his empire for him. For, after his first campaign in the 
Sudan,® we hear nothing of any warlike undertakings by the 
third Amenhetep, who spent his days in peace and in a luxury 
which, however, was an intelligent and art-loving luxury, in no 
way symptomatic of decadence in itself. Yet in the golden 
days of Amenhetep the Magnificent Egypt was beginning to 
decay. Unchallenged power, unexampled wealth and un- 
bridled luxury worked for decay in an Eastern state whose 
great men heard no insistent summons to go forth to war. The 
courtiers of Amenhetep iii were lovers of art and of beauty, 
probably they were men of intelligence and taste in matters 
literary as well as artistic, but they were not wandors. And an 
ancient state lacked that activity in scientific discovery and in 

^ At this time stone mastaba-tombs (see p. 123, a/tile) wete no longer built : the 
tombs were excavated in the rock-cliffs, wUh brick chapels before them. 

® See p. 273, aft/i!, 
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mechanical invention which in modern states compensates 
largely for the comparative absence of the mental stimulus of 
war. The men who surrounded Hatshepsut, Thothmes III, and 
Amenhetep ll had experienced this stimulus; their fathers 
and grandfathers had fought with Aahmes in the life-and-death 
struggle against the Plyksos ; they themselves or their fathers 
had marched with Thothmes i in the enthusiasm of the first 
revenge upon Asia : they themselves were actors in the epopee 
of Thothmes the Great. We know them all, the aged Aahmes 
Pen-Nekhebet, Senmut and Hapuseneb the faithful to Hat- 
shepsut, Thutii the taker of Joppa, Amenemheb the elephant- 
slayer, Rekhmara the great vizier, and Menkheperrasenb his 
son; and they were men of sterner stuff than their artistic 
and peaceful descendants who ministered to the luxury of 
Amenhetep III or obsequiously acclaimed the mad genius of 
his son Akhenaten. Of them all only one stands out beyond 
the others, and he was an old man; the wise minister 
Amenhetep son of Hapu, who was venerated in later ages as 
a godlike sage, and whose venerable face still steadfastly 
regards us in its sculptured presentment, now in the Museum of 
Cairo. We may hope that the son of Hapu, who was probably 
born in the reign of Thothmes III, did not live to see the 
wreck of the empire which his father had perhaps helped to 
build. When- he died, the last of the great men of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty passed away. 

7. The Domination of Qticcn Tii and the Heresy of Akhenaten 

Queen Tii — Amenhetep iv — Ilis abnormal character — The doctrine of the Aten— 
Proclamation of the doctrine (i. 1374 ii.c.) — Tenets of the Atenist monotheism — Higher 
charactei of the cteed — Imperial temples erected to the Aten — The Umg letiies from 
Thebes to Akhetatcn (Tell el-Amarna) — Proscription of Amen and confiscation of his 
goods — Erasure of the name of Amen — Probable revolt of Thebes — The North is 
fjuiet — The court at Akhetaten — The tomb-reliefs — I3i.!arre character of ait — Sculp- 
ture under Amenhetep in — Naturalism — The relief at Berlin — The hymns to the 
Aten 


His place was taken by the masterful Queen Tii, and an 
era of feminine influence ensued, directed from behind the 
curtains of the harem ; a “regiment of wmmen” very different 
from and far more harmful than the man-like rule of Hat- 
shepsut from Pharaoh’s own throne, “ monstrous ” though that 
may have been. 
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The son of Amenbelep in and Tii was no Egyptian wanior 
like his ancestors. Of mixed race, with, probably, the alien 
blood of Aryan Mitanni inherited from his father and of the 
wiki desert tribes of the Beja or Ababdeh derived from his 
mother running in his veins as well as the ichor of the 
descendants of Ra, the son of a luxurious and art-loving father 
and of a clever and energetic mother, he was brought up under 
strong feminine influence. All the requisites for the creation of 
a striking and abnormal character were present. Amenhetep IV 
was a man of entirely original brain, untrammelled on account 
of his position by tho.se salutary checks which the necessity of 
mixing with and agreeing with other men of lesser mental calibre 
imposes on those not born in the purple. His genius had full 
play. And the result was disaster. So insensate, so disastrous, 
was his obliviousness to everything else but his own “ fads ” in 
religion and art that we can well wonder if Amenhetep IV was 
not really half insane. Certainly his genius was closely akin 
to madness. Dithyrambs have been penned, especially of late 
years, ^ in praise of this philosophic and artistic reformer, “ the 
fir.st individual in ancient histoiy.” We might point out that 
others have an equal right to this characterization, for in.stance 
Khammurabi, Hatshepsut, or Thotbmes III, or even the shadowy 
Urukagina. Certainly Akhenaten was the first doctrinaire 
in history, and, what is much the same thing, the first prig. 

His religious heresy, the central fact of his reign, was not 
altogether his own idea. The veneration of the Aten, the disk 
of the sun, had been growing in court favour during his father’s 
last years.® Both Amenhetep III and Tii venerated the Aten 
as well as Amen-Ra and the other gods, Amenhetep III, as the 
son probably of a Mitannian mother, was half an Iranian, and 
may well have felt drawn towards a cult which resembled not 
remotely Iranian religion. But at the same time he gives us 
(also an Iranian trait) the impression of a tolerant and easy- 
going prince, and even if he believed privately that the Aten 
was the one real god, he would be the last to make enemies 
of the priests and plunge his country into civil war by publicly 
announcing his belief. His son was of a different spirit. The 
feminine cast of his character shewed itself at once in a reckless 

^ Cf. BiiEAS'iED, Bisl. hg. pp, 367 ff. ; and Wwgall, Akhmten, Pharaoh of 
Egypt (London, 1910). 

“See Lbgrain, m Sessatione, igo6, 3, vol. i. 91, 92. 
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doctrinaire proclamation of a belief which could only be 
anathema to his less clever subjects, of an adhesion to a 
“ principle ” which admitted of no compromise even if it brought 
his kingdom about his ears and plunged the world in war, 
which it did. Flis reign lasted in all not more than eighteen 
years.^ If the body found in the “tomb of Tii” at Thebes be 
really hi.s, he was not more than twenty-six or twenty-seven 
years old at the time of his death. So that he was a boy of 
eight or nine at his accession, four years before his father’s 
death. Much of the extravagance that followed would prob- 
ably have been avoided had his father lived longer, and been 
able to keep him in check. The influence of Tii, which must 
have been paramount during the first years of his reign, when she 
apparently acted as regent,* can hardly have been wisely 
exercised. 

At first the young Amenhetep iv was represented on the 
monuments in the conventional style of his forefathers. His real 
peculiarities of body (which was as strangely constituted as his 
brain) were ignored. Amen and the other gods are still 
officially worshipped by him five years after his father’s death 
and his accession. In the thirteenth year of his age, probably, 
he was married to his sister Nefretiti, who evidently sympathized 
entirely with his ideas. Then came emancipation. In the 
sixth year of his reign, when he was presumably fifteen years 
old, and therefore fully a man in Egypt, he openly proclaimed 
his heresy, and the religious revolution was begun,® 

The young reformer proclaimed that the whole pantheon of 
Egypt, including even the mighty “King of the Gods" at 
Thebes, was a fiction, and that only one deity in reality 
existed, an unknown heavenly force which manifested itself to 
men through the medium of the visible disk of the sun, the 
Aten of Ra. This heretical doctrine (we do not know how far 

’ The highest known year is the seventeenth. 

^ Judging from the way in which Dushr.itt.x, the King of Mitanni, writes to her 
(see pp. 25S, 345). 

“ It is difficult for a Northernci, "iccustoraed to regard a hoy of fifteen as little 
more than a child, to believe that this revolution can have been effected by a boy. 
But at fifteen an Egyptian has often reached the highest point of his mental vigour. 
Then comes the revenge of Nature for this premature precocity. The necessary 
lack of experience and knowledge makes it of no practical value, and whetr, as in the 
case of Akhcnaten, it is excessive and has unbounded opportunity of action, being 
unrestrained by the compulsion of the stupider elders, dire confusion must 
follow 
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the king had improved upon the form in which it had been held 
previously by his father and his teachers) was a monotheism 
of a very high order Amenhetep IV (or, as he now prefen ed 
to call himself, Akhenaten, “ Pleasing to the Sun-Disk ” did 
not, as has usually been supposed, worship merely the sun-disk 
itself as the giver of life. He venerated the glowing disk 
merely as the visible emanation of the Deity behind it, who 
dispersed heat and life to all living things through its medium. 
The disk was, so to speak, the window in heaven through which 
the unknown God, the “Lord of the Disk,” shed a portion of 
his radiance upon the world. Given an ignorance of the true 
astronomical nature of the sun, this was an absolutely rational 
religion, differing toto nmndo from the irrational congeries of 
irreconcilable superstitions which composed the national faith 
of Egypt. In effect, the sun is the source of a^I life upon this 
earth, and so Akhenaten caused its rays to be depicted each 
with a hand holding out the sign of life to the earth. But 
Akhenaten or his teachers went farther than a monotheistic 
worship of the sun itself. He saw behind the sun a Deity 
unnamed and unnameable, “ the Lord of the Disk.” We see 
in his heresy, therefore, the highest development of religious 
ideas before the days of the Hebrew prophets. 

This, by decree of her ruler, was now to be the official 
religion of Egypt. Temples were erected to the Aten, to 
exemplify his character as the new supreme and only deity of 
the empire, not only in the capital, but also at Sesebi (and 
possibly Napata) in Nubia* and at a place, possibly Jerusalem 
or Bethshemesh, in Palestine. These buildings bore the name 
of Gem- Aten, “ Found-is-the-Disk” the Palestinian town was 
.shortly afterwards known as “ Khinatuni,” ^ the same name as 
that of Akhenaten’s later capital at Tell el-Amarna. 

It may well be that the Pleliopolitan heresy® had been 
encouraged by Amenhetep III as a protest against the growing 


^Sbihe, xliv. p. Ii6. 

“ See p. 274. 

® Breasted, A.Z. xl, pp. 106 ff. 

•* Khinatuni is mentioned in the Tell cl-Amarna letters (Winckler 196). The 
name seems to shew that this letter is of the reign of Akhenaten. 

’’ We may imagine the Aten-heiesy oiigmating among some gioup of the piiests 
of Heliopolis resembling a modern tekiya of Bektashite dervishes, which bears the 
same relation to orthodox Islam as such a heretical Egyptian college would to the 
orthodox polytheism. 
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imperiousness and domination of the priests of Amen, who, 
enormously enriched by the donations of the earlier kings of the 
dynasty, and gorged with the lands, cattle, gold, and precious 
stones of Egypt, Asia, and Nubia, now bade fair to control the 
whole state. Akhenaten had the courage of his opinions, and 
by the founding of the Theban Gem-Aten declared open war 
upon Amen and his priests in their own city. 

The result was curious. The difficulty of governing 
Thebes must have been enormous, and it may well be that the 
king was not safe from assassination there. He therefore com- 
bined discretion with valour by ostentatiously shaking the dust 
of Thebes from off his shoes, and proceeding to a new capital 
which should be free of Amen and his devotees. He would 
worship his god in his own way, and his court, as was fitting, 
should worship him too, in his way, in a spot uncontaminated 
by the previous presence of the absurd superstitions of his 
unenlightened ancestors. In a desert place, where the unre- 
generate did not exist, he would found a city called “ Akhetaten,” 
“ Glory of the Disk,” where he could teach his “ doctrine ” to 
willing hearers only ; and hence the light of the Aten could be 
dispersed to those without who would listen. The city was 
founded in a spot north of Sifit, where no town had previously 
been : the spot is the modern Tell el-Amarna, Here, where 
the desert-cliffs opened out on both sides of the river, the king 
made his Utopia, or rather Laputa, where he could philosophize, 
teach, and dally with the arts surrounded by his philosophers 
and artists, while the rest of his kingdom was left to itself, 
as far as he personally was concerned. For he marked its 
boundaries by great stelae carved on the rocks, on which he 
solemnly recorded his vow never to stir beyond the limits of 
his Laputa. 

We can imagine the effect of these proceedings upon his 
people : the fury of the priests of Amen ; the bitterness of the 
soldiers and statesmen who saw the work of a dynasty 
abandoned and thrown aside at the caprice of a boy ; the amaze- 
ment of the Asiatics at the news that the young Napkhurria 
had gone suddenly mad and had vowed never to stir out of his 
city for the defence of his empire; the lesentment of the mass 
of the Egyptians, soon to crystallize into active hatred of the 
“ ciiminal of Akhetaten.” Yet no overt resistance was possible. 
The whole machinery of the state was in the king’s hands, and 
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his behests were obeyed by the royal officers, probably many 
of them convinced adherents of the “doctrine.” The king’s 
religion was for the moment the religion of the empire, and 
Amen was deposed from his imperial throne to make way for 
the Aten. The whole of the property of Amen was simply 
transferred to the new god, and the Theban priests were driven 
out or proscribed. The nanie of the king of the gods, whom 
Akhenaten abominated more than all the rest, since he was the 
arch-enemy of Aten, was ordered to be erased from all the 
monuments throughout the kingdom. This was done, not even 
the name of his own father, which contained that of the hated 
deity, being spared. The names of the other gods soon 
followed, and even the word “gods ” was proscribed as denying 
the monotheism of the imperial faith. 

Yet a king cannot abolish a national religion by decree, 
although he may obliterate the names of its gods from their 
temples, and this fact must soon have been learnt by Akhenaten. 
We do not know the details of the story, but for the last few 
years of his reign Thebes must have been in more or less open 
revolt, no doubt under the leadership of Amen’s high-priest, 
whom the king did not recognize as existing. Administrative 
anarchy must have resulted throughout the South. It was 
perhaps this revolt of Thebes that in the twelfth year of the 
reign drove the queen-mother Tii to take up her residence in 
her son’s city, where, probably not long afterwards, she died. 
In the North, however, less purely Egyptian in feeling, and in 
no way really bound to the worship of the Theban god, hardly 
seeing in the Aten-worship much more than a peculiar form of 
the worship of the Heliopolitan Ra, no revolt probably took 
place at all. Although the king would not go forth to save 
Syria for Egypt, his communications with the Asiatic provinces 
were never severed, as we see from the unbroken series of letters 
from the Canaanite chiefs and governors preserved in the 
archives of Tell el-Araarna. The preservation of the royal 
authority in the North was also in all probability largely due to 
the energy of its militaty governor, Horemheb, whom we shall 
meet with later as king. He was not a monotheistic Aten- 
worshipper, but served the king well nevertheless. 

Foiled by the dispossessed priests of Amen in his attempt 
to abolish them and their god utterly, the king finally 
abandoned his empire to P’0 its own way, while he lived his 
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own life with his family and court in the city which he had 
created. Many of his courtiers no doubt really believed in the 
new religion, but others, as we sec from the readiness with 
which they abandoned it after his death, never really believed 
in it, but only conformed to it because it was the king’s 
religion. They were required to worship the Aten with the 
king, and to accept from him tombs in the cliffs behind Tell el- 
Amarna, where they, like their king, should be buried when 
they died. We know the names of many of these courtiers 
from the inscriptions on their tombs. Chief among them were 
Rames, the vizier ; Merira, the high-priest of the new god, the 
most favoured of all ; Hui, the chief of the harem ; Mahu, the 
chief of police; Tutu, who is mentioned in the Tell el-Amarna 
letters ; and Ai, who eventually for a short time occupied the 
throne of Egypt. The king’s architect and chief sculptor, Bek, 
“whom the king himself taught,” is also mentioned in the 
tombs. To him was entrusted the execution of the beautiful 
reliefs which are the chief feature of these tombs, ^ and he carried 
them out in accordance with the new ideas of freedom and 
naturalism in art which accompanied the new religion. 

It will be noticed that Akhenaten’s religion did not demand 
that the Egyptians should give up their ancient burial-customs. 
It is somewhat uncertain whether the name of Osiris was or 
was not actually proscribed as were those of the other gods.® 
Probably the belief in Osiris was restrained to the simple idea 
that every dead man became an Osiris, while the Aten received 
the funerary prayer. If it had been deemed necessary to give 
up the old ideas as to the constitution of the soul, mummification 
would no longer have been considered necessary. Possibly 
Akhenaten never clearly formulated his ideas on this subject. 
As of old, the life of the dead man on earth was represented 
on the walls of the Tell el-Amarna tombs, and as the life of a 


' The complete publication of these tombs has been carried out by the 
Egypt Exploration Fund (Archaeological Survey) by Mr. N. tie G. Davies (JE/ 
Amarna, vols. i.-vi.), 

^ On a single funerary stela, found at Memphis, the funerary prayer is directed 
not to Osiris or Amen, but to the Aten. It must be remembered that at this period 
the god Osiris had at any rate at Thebes become largely overshadowed by Amen, 
who had begun to usurp his functions in virtue of his po.sition as king of the gods. 
On Theban funerary -stelae of this time the funerary prayer is usually addressed to 
Amen-Ea in the first place, so that the Aten would natuially occupy his position 
when he was deposed. 
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courtier at Akhetaten centred in the king and his consort, we 
find them the central figures of these pictures, represented 
as they really appeared, with their children, driving in public, 
or (a favourite scene) appearing on the balcony of the palace, 
from which they lean to throw necklaces of honour over the 
heads of favoui'ed officers, while the court bows down before 
them. The bizarre naturalism of these representations, grafted 
on to the traditional methods of Egyptian art, reminds us 
strongly of the same trait in the contemporary Mycenaean art 
of Greece, by which Bek and his fellow-craftsmen may have 
been influenced to a considerable extent.^ 

During the reign of Amenhetep m the art of sculpture in 
relief had developed considerably. In tombs, when the rock 
was suitable, the place of wall-paintings was taken by reliefs. 
The outline of many of these was executed en creux in a new 
and characteristic style, very different from the delicate low 
relief of D^r el-Bahri or the work of Thothmes III at Karnak. 
Under Amenhetep ill we find the delicate low relief used for 
tombs, as in the sepulchre of Khaemhat at Thebes. At 
Memphis we find a fine example of the new style of cavo rilievo, 
in the tomb of a high-priest of Ptah, in which we see the 
funeral procession admirably represented : the abandon of the 
two weeping sons who immediately follow the bier contrasts 
well with the sympathetic dignity and solemnity of the great 
officials representing the king, who come next.® In this relief 
we have the first sign of the naturalism and fidelity to truth 
that is characteristic of the work of Akhenaten's sculptors, as 
we see it in the tombs of Tell el-Amarna. The king always 
speaks in his inscriptions of bis adherence to “ truth ” with an 
emphasis worthy of Darius the Persian.® He wished every- 
thing and everybody, including himself, to be represented as 
they really were. And Bek and Tuti, the sculptors whom he 
taught, took him at his word. In the relief of Tell el-Amarna, 
executed in the new style en creux, we see the king represented 
in what must be almost a caricature of his facial and bodily 
peculiarities. Probably he liked these peculiarities to be so 

1 Mycenaean influence may also be seen in the spiral decorations on the pillars 
of the palace at Tell el-Aroaina, now in the Ashraolean Museum. The spiral was 
never used in Egyptian architecture till Akhehaten’s time. 

® Illustrated by Breasted, Hist. Eg. p. 358. 

® Is Ibis an Iranian trait, inherited from his father? lie calls himself Anhh m 
JHaat, “Iivinir in Truth,'’ m Ins titulary. 
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exaggerated; his already long nose and chin to be made longer, 
his belly to be represented as pendulous, his legs as bowed. 
The contrast to the ancient idealized representations of the 
kings would thus be accentuated. On Plate XIX. we illustrate 
a small relief in the British Museum, shewing the usual repre- 
sentation of him. That in reality he was not (at any rate at 
first) so ugly as he is represented to have been by Bek seems 
to be shewn by another representation of him, a remarkable 
little relief picture in the Berlin Museum, which is the finest 
known specimen of the art of Tell el-Amarna; we illustrate it 
side by side with the British Museum relief. Here we see 
the king, represented as a by no means ungracefully shaped 
young man, with a not unpleasing face, which is evidently 
a faithful portrait,’- standing with his legs crossed and 
leaning negligently upon a staff, while Nefertiti his wife, 
with her garments blown about by the wind, offers her lord 
a bunch of flowers to smell. The streamers of the king’s 
wig and of his dress, like the queen’s robe, fly in the wind. 
From the mere description it will be seen how very different 
is this sculptured picture from the ordinarily accepted ideas of 
Egyptian conventions in art. In it we see what the Egyptian 
artist shewed promise of doing, once these conventions were 
abandoned. There is some crudity in the figure of the queen, 
and the whole picture is bizarre: but the king’s figure could 
hardly have been bettered by a Greek : the pose, and especially 
the treatment of the legs and sandalled feet, is quite Greek, and 
reminds one of a Hermes. Bek dealt as faithfully with the 
queen as with her spouse. Both seem to have resembled their 
mother Tii, who was of much the same Bishari or Abadeh type. 

The six daughters with whom they were blessed (for 
Akhenaten had no son to carry on his doctrine) are all repre- 
sented with the same type of countenance, which is natural, 
but it is by no means natural that many of the courtiers should, 
as they do, shew in the reliefs a decided approximation to 

^ The realism of this representation forbids us to suppose that the portrait is 
flattered. We can only suppose that in Bek’s reliefs his peculiarities are intentionally 
exaggerated, though, of course, he may have degenerated in body rapidly after this 
picture was made. Lunatics do degenerate rapidly in this way, and it is by no means 
improbable that Akhenaten died mad. The body found in the tomb of “Tii” 
undoubtedly she-ws signs of cretinism, and it may quite possibly be his. The 
rachitism with which he is credited by some, to account for his extraordinary figure 
in Bek’s reliefs, may have gone with this, and have developed rapidly. 


on 
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the same degenerate type. Probably fashion decreed that 
convinced adherents of the doctrine should be made to ape 
the countenance and figure, as well as the religion, of then- 
royal teachers, whom the true courtier would vow to be the 
mirrors of all beauty as well as truth.^ 

It is on the walls of these tombs, too (for they were spared 
as inviolable houses of the dead when the temples of the Aten 
were destroyed), that we read the beautiful hymns to the sun- 
disk that were composed by the poet-king himself. Their 
phraseology is strangely reminiscent of that of Psalm civ.^ 
“When thou,” he sings in honour of the Aten, “settest in the 
horizon of heaven, the world is in darkness like the dead. . . . 
Every lion cometh forth from his den ; all serpents, they sting ; 
Darkness reigns, the world is in silence. He that made them 
has gone to rest in his horizon. 

“ Brighl. the Earth when thou riscst in the horizon. 

When thou shmeat aa Aten by Oay, the darkness, is bani.shed. 

When thou sendest forth thy rays, the Two Lands rejoice daily, 

Awake and standing upon their feet, for thou hast raised them np. 

Their limbs batlied, they take their clothing; 

Their aims nplilted in adoiatinn to thy dawning; 

Then in all the world, they do their work. 

The ships sail upstream and downstream, 

Every road is open because thou hast dawned. 

The fish in the river leap up befoie thee, 

And thy rays are in the midst of the gieat sea. 

Thou art he who cieatest the man-child in woman, 

Who makest seed in man. 

Who givelh life to the son in the body of his mother, 

Who soothest him that he may not weep, 

A nurse even in the womb, 

Who giveth bieath to animate eveiy one that he maketh. 

When he comelh forth from the body, 

On the day of his birth, 

Thou openest his mouth in speech, 

Thou suppliest his needs. 

When the fledgeling crieth in the egg. 

Thou givost him breath therein, to preserve him alive. 


t Quite possibly the king developed an insane admiration for his own degenerating 
body, and Bek and the courtiers had to pandei to this perveited idea of beauty. This 
perversion contrasts strangely with the lofty character of the king’s leligic-^ 
philosophical ideas, and sUll moie with the beauty of his poetry. Vet such cc 
are by no means unfamiliar to alienists. 

^ This resemblance was first pointed out by Prof, Bieasted [Hist, Eg,, p. 
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WliLn tliou lia'it perfected liim 
That he may pierce the egg-shell, 
lie cometh forth from the egg. 

To chirp with all his might ; 

He runneth about upon his two feet, 

When he hath come forth therefrom. 

How manifold are all thy works ' 

They ate hidden from us. 

O thou only god, whose powers no other possesseth ; 

TIvou didst create the e.arth according to tliy desire. 

Thou .rrt in my heart ; there is none other that i.noweth thee 
Save thy son Akhenaten. 

Thou hast made liiin wis'c in tiiy designs and in thy might. 

The king, living in truth, the loid of the Two Hands Nefeikhepcruta U.rnra, 
The son of Ra, living in truth, the ciowned lord, 

Akhenaten, living for evei ; 

And for the Great King’s Wife whom he loveth, the mistress of the Two Lands, 
Neferneferuaten Nefreliti, who liveth for ever.”' 

Alas for the poet-king! His kingdom had already fallen 
into anarchy, and the foreign empire which his predecessors had 
built up had been thrown to the winds in hi.9 pursuit of his 
beautiful ideal. How, we shall see later.- The whole story is 
an example of the confusion and disorganization which, face 
Plato, always ensue when a philosopher rules. Not long after 
the heretic’s early death the old religion was fully restored, the 
cult of the disk was blotted out, and the Egyptians returned 
joyfully to the worship of their myriad deities.^ Akhenaten's 
ideals were too high for them. The debris of the foreign empire 
was, as usual in such cases, put together again, and customary, 
conventional law and order restored by the stupid, conservative 
reactionaries who succeeded him. Henceforward Egyptian 
civilization ran an uninspired and undeveloping course till the 
days of the Saites and the Ptolemies, 


' The above translation is that of Prof. Breasi'rd in his History of Egypt, 
pp. 371 ff., slightly modified here and there in phraseology. 

'■> See Chap, VIII. 

The poet of the Aten was thus answered by a poet of Amen in the time of 
lloiemheb : “ Woe to him who attacks thee, O Amen 1 Thy city (Thebes) endures, 
hut he who assails thee is overthrown. . . . The sun of him who knew thee not 
has set, but he who knows thee shines. The sanctuary of him who assailed thee is 
overwhelmed in darkness, but the whole earth is light!” (Erman, A.Z. xlii. p. 
lo6). And the king was known to later generations as ‘‘the Great Criminal of 

y, r»n ” 
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8. 'The Successors of Ak/ienatm {c. 1362-1321 B.C.) 

Smenkhkara (t. 1362-1360) — Tutankhamen (c, 1360-1350 u.c.) — Ai (c, 1350- 
1345 B.C.) — Hoiemheb or Haimahabi (Haitnais) (f. 1345-1321 33 . c.) — Hoiemheb’s 
vice-royalty of the North — Regent under Tutankhamen and Ai ; restoration of 
orthodoxy — Made king by the priests of Amen: legitimized by marriage to 
Mutnetjemet, daughter of Amenhetep ill — Conservative restoration and reorganiza- 
tion — Code of laws 

Akhenaten died young, and probably insane, after a reign 
of some eighteen years [circa 1380-1362 E.c.). His body was 
buried in a tomb at Tell el-Amarna, whence, as we have seen, 
it was by some confusion substituted for that of his mother 
Tii, also buried at Tell el-Amarna, when Tutankhamen wished 
to transfer her mummy to Thebes. The confusion was probably 
due to hasty transport, hurried for fear of some fanatical attack 
upon the bodies of the heretical rulers. 

His successor, Smenkhkara, was an ephemei'al appearance. 
In all probability he did not reign more than two or three 
years, as the highest date we possess of him is year 2. The 
twelve years assigned to him by Prof. Petrie on the supposed 
authority of Manetho can hardly be accepted without further 
confirmation, He ascended the throne as the son-in-law and 
creature of Akhenaten : he had married the princess Meritaten, 
and was evidently a convinced adherent of the doctrine. On 
the faience fingei'-rings of his time, bearing the names of the 
monarchs, he is often called “ the beloved of Akhenaten,” who 
had associated him in the kingship not long before his death. 
Smenkhkara was succeeded by a monarch of whom we have 
greater knowledge, Nebkheperura Tutankhamen. As this 
king’s name shews, it was in his reign that the episode of the 
Aten-heresy finally died out, and the monarch and court 
returned to their allegiance to the great god of Thebes. The 
new king ascended the throne as an Atenite : he called himself 
Tutankhaten, “the living image of Aten.” His wife was 
Ankhsenpaaten, “ Pier life belongeth to the Aten,” and she was 
the third daughter of Akhenaten and Nefretiti. Tutankhaten 
himself was probably a son of Amenhetep in by an inferior 
wife ; when he restored the lions of Soleb ^ (now in the British 
Mu.seum) he called Amenhetep his father. So that he had a 
claim to the throne resembling that of Thothmes HI. Not 
long after his accession it became evident that the Aten-heresy 

* See p. 274. 
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was dead, and so both the king and queen formally returned 
to the national religion, changing their names to Tutankhamen 
and Ankhsenamen. A proof of the reality of their conversion 
was an attempt to complete the magnificent colonnade leading 
out of the halls of Amenhetep III in the temple of Amen at 
Luxor. The Theban temple of Aten was now demolished, 
and its materials were used to build walls to enclose the 
colonnade, which, originally intended by Amenhetep in to 
be the nave of a great hypostyle hall, had remained unfinished 
since the death of its founder. Horemheb completed the 
enclosure of Tutankhamen, and hence the whole building has 
usually been known as the “ Colonnade of Horemheb.” 

The poverty-stricken nature of the work undertaken, the 
abandonment of the grandiose plan of Amenhetep III, shews 
what Akhenaten’s revolution had done for the wealth of Egypt. 
Akhenaten’s abandonment of the Asiatic Empire ^ had proved 
a severe blow to the Amen-priesthood and to Thebes. He 
could have aimed no more effective blow at Amen than this ; 
and we may indeed see some explanation of his otherwise 
incredible policy in the fact that the priesthood of Amen was 
identified with the policy of expansion and conquest on which 
its wealth largely depended. 

However this may be, no sooner had Tutankhamen given 
his submission to Amen than an attempt was made to re- 
conquer some part of Southern Palestine, with what success 
we do not know.^ 

The reign of Tutankhamen can hardly have lasted a decade ; 
that of Ai, his successor, probably not more than five years. 
This Ai had been a priestly official, an iot-neter or “god’s 
father,” at Akhet-aten, and had married the lady Ti, who was 
“the great royal nurse, pleasing the good god” Akhenaten. 
At Tell el-Amarna Ai and Ti were given a splendid tomb, in 
which they naturally were never buried. Ai was placed upon 
the throne after the death of Tutankhamen (although he was 
of no kin to the royal house), and so, when he died, was buried 
in a royal tomb in the Western Theban valley.® 

In all probability Ai owed his position to the powerful 

^ See Chap. VIII. “ See p. 353. 

^The Turlet M, or “Tomh ol Ihe Apes,” so called horn the pictures of 
the apes of Thoth on its walls. The tomb of Tutankhamen, which is probably in 
the same valley, has not yet been found. 
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“ mayor of the palace,” Horemheb, who succeeded him as king. 

It has been supposed that Ai made a futile attempt to restore the 
religion of the Aten ; if so, his short reign may have ended in his 
deposition by Horemheb, who was a fanatical devotee of Amen. 

With Horemheb the XVIIIth Dynasty comes to an 
inglorious end. Prof. Breasted^ reckons him rather as the 
first king of the XIXth Dynasty than the last of the 
XVIIIth, on the ground that he was in no way really related 
to the kings of the latter dynasty. But we have no right to 
depart from the tradition of Manetho, who makes him, as 
Harmais,® the last monarch of the XVIIIth Dynasty. We 
have no knowledge that he was related to Rameses I, 
who is usually considered as the first king of the XIXth 
Dynasty, and there is an absolute break in type of name as 
well as in many other things between him, and his son Seti, 
and Horemheb. Also Rameses I definitely marks himself as 
the founder of a new dynasty by imitating in his throne-name 
or prenomen, Men-peJ.iti-Ra, the form adopted by Aahmes, the 
founder of the preceding dynasty, Neh-pcliti-Ra? So that 
Manetho’s statement is clearly confirmed. Further, Horemheb 
did ally himself with the preceding dynasty by marrying the 
princess Mutnetjemet, a sister of Akhenaten and Nefretiti.^ 
If we are to begin the XIXth Dynasty with the first king 
who was in no way connected with the old royal family, we 
should begin it with Ai. 

Horemheb is a dull and uninteresting figure in Egyptian 
history. He was a soldier, with some organizing ability, but 
devote and rigidly conservative. He was not a Theban, but 
a native of the town of Alabastronpolis in Middle Egypt, 
lie rose to high office in Northern Egypt, not at Thebes, and 
seems to have carried on a military administration of the 
North under Akhenaten, in succession to the viceroy Yankhamu 

Hist. Eg., 395. 

^This form points to some such Ptolemaic vocalization as “Ilaimahib,” but 
“Hareinehbe” is quite as piobable in Ptolemaic times. Strictly, and without 
regard to probable pronunciation, the name should be spelt “ Ileru-em-heb ” or 
“ Hur-em-heb.” Prof. Breasted calls him “Harmhab.” I have preferred to use 
the u.sual farm Horemheb, as in the case of “Tholhmes.” For the contemporary 
XVIIIth-Dynasty pronunciation we may prefer “ IXarmahabi.” 

^ Cf. p. 225, ante. 

■* Prof, Sethe denies the identity of Queen Mutnetjemet with the sister of Nefretiti, 
whom he calls Mutbenret {A.Z. xlii. p. 134). His arguments are, however, not 
convincing. 
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who is mentioned in the Tell el-Amarna letters.’- In the 
necropolis of Sakkara he built a tomb for himself while still 
simply Commander-in-Chief, in which, while loyally giving 
thanks to the king for his favours, he resolutely ignores the 
royal heresy. Probably he was so powerful that it was 
impossible to interfere with him in religious matters. Under 
Tutankhamen he seems to have become the real ruler of the 
country, a sort of Mayor of the Palace, and, as has been said, 
to him Ai probably owed his elevation to the throne. In the 
inscription which he afterwards set up at Thebes to com- 
memorate his coronation he states that he was appointed 
(probably by Tutankhamen) as “ Regent of the Land, to ad- 
minister the laws of the Two Lands as hereditary prince of 
all this land ; he was alone, without a peer. . . . When he was 
summoned before the king, the court began to fear.” This is 
a somewhat significant statement as to his i-clations with the 
court, which was no doubt the sole refuge of Atenism. He 
represented orthodoxy, and his work was to restore it, with 
the active aid of the priests of Amen.^ So that when the 
reign of Ai had come to an end, and, in the words of his 
inscription, he had “administered the Two Lands during a 
period of many years,” and had earned (in literal phrase) the 
title of “ Father of his Country,” the priests of Amen summoned 
him to the vacant throne : Horus, his god, lord of Alabastronpolis, 
led him to Thebes into the presence of Amen, “ who assigned 
to him his office of king, therein to pass his life." The 
legitimizing marriage with Mutnetjemet followed, and the 
counter-revolution was consummated. 

The new king’s mandate from Amen and from the whole 
people was peaceful regeneration. We have proof of his 
reconstructive work in the code of revised laws which he 
promulgated on a stele in the temple of Karnak. These laws 
are mostly petty regulations of police, shewing that during 
the carnival of political degeneration under Akhenaten law 
and order had almost disappeared: the anarchy of Palestine 
had spread in minor matters to Egypt.^ Only in the North, 

^ See pp. 316, n. z; 

^ At this period of his regency the royal urjeus, syriibol of the power of death, 
was inserted on his head in the reliefs of the Sakkara tomb. As king he was finally 
buried at Thebes, where his tomb was found by Davis and Ayrton in 1908, 

^ We have seen that the tomb of Thothines iv had been violated at this time, 
and was restored by Horemheb (p. 204). 
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where Ihe soldier Horemheb had ruled, probably with extra- 
ordinary and, as we should say, “ unconstitutional ” powers, 
which he had assumed himself, was there a proper government 
at all. Then, when, after the death of the “ Criminal,” the 
ruler of the North had assumed a virtual regency, and more 
definitely when he had ascended the throne, was the civil 
organization of the kingdom restored by “the Father of his 
Country.” The provisions of the new regulations are phrased 
prosaically enough, as we should expect from their author, and 
the punishment of evil-doers is for most offences the same 
simple but no doubt efficacious one of cutting off their noses 
and exiling them to Tjaru, on the desert-border of Asia.’- 

Floremheb’s reign was wholly taken up by this uneventful 
reorganization. Judging from the date of the 59th year recorded 
in the Papyrus of Mes, already mentioned,^ it would seem to 
have been of extraordinary length. But it is obviously quite 
impossible that a man who was commander-in-chief under 
Akhenaten can have reigned for sixty years after the death 
of Ai. Therefore it is evident that, at any rate in the later 
years of his life, Horemheb’s hatred of the Di-sk-worshippers, 
even when they had recanted their heresy, was so great that 
he ignored their reigns, and counted his own from the death 
of Amenhetep III. This is confirmed by the fact that Akhenaten 
and his three successors are ignored in the official lists of 
Seti I at Abydos, set up little more than half a century after 
their reigns, and by the reference in the Papyrus of Mes to 
Akhenaten as no king, but as “that Wicked One of Akhetaten.” 
At the beginning of his reign Horemheb did not yet ignore his 
predecessors, but certainly up to his seventh year, and perhaps 
longer, counted his years as beginning with his real acces- 
sion. Later on, the complete victory of orthodoxy resulted 
in the heretical period being considered officially as never 
having existed. If we count the reigns of Akhenaten’s three 
successors as having amounted to twenty years in all, we see 
that Horemheb’s real reign was one of considerable length, 
having lasted about twenty-two years. He is not likely to 
have reigned beyond his sixtieth nominal year, when, about 


1 This is a curious confirmation of Strabo’s statement thiUt convicts were sent to 
Ehinokolura (the modern el-Arish), -which was so called because their noses were 
cut otf (Strabo, xvi. ii. § 31. Cf. Hot. ii. 137 ; Diod. i. 60, 65). 

2 p < 0 ^ 
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1321 B.C., he died, a very old man, and was succeeded by the 
founder of the XIXth Dynasty, Men-pehti-Ra Rameses I. 

9. The XIXth Dynasty 

Rameses I {c. 1321 D.c.) — Seti i (c. 1320-1300 n.c.) — Temple of Abydos — 
Karnak—Royal worship of Ptah and Set — Set-worship in the Delta, a relic of the 
Ilyksos— Northern sympathies of the new dynasty — MilUaiy convenience of royal 
headquarters in the Delta — Rameses ‘Uhe Great’’ — The Raniesseiim : ^'Tomb of 
Osymandyas ” — The IIiLtUe War 

Rameses I was, as Manetho says, the founder of an entirely 
new dynasty, which had no connexion of any kind with the 
kings who had gone before. The name of Rameses’s son Seti, 
the devotion of many of his descendants to the worship of 
Ptah, and the predilection of Rameses ii for the Delta, where 
he preferred to reside, point to a Lower Egyptian origin for 
the family. Thebes continued to be the national capital on 
account of the predominance of the priests of Amen and the 
associations of the city with the imperial idea, revived by 
Seti I and Rameses ll. Therefore Manetho calls the new 
dynasty Theban, though in all probability it was really of 
Memphite origin. This being so, it is highly probable that 
Rameses i was not a relation of Horemheb, who came from 
Alabastronpolis, but one of his old assistants or companions- 
in-arms, whom he had met while military governor-general of 
the North at Memphis under Akhenaten. Such a man would 
naturally have the reversion of the supreme power after the 
death without issue of his old chief, by whose side he had 
doubtless served all his life. This probability would make 
Rameses an elderly, if not an old, man at his accession, and 
his very short reign of not more than two years confirms this 
idea.i His successor was his son Seti, who was a middle-aged 
man when his father died. By his time the tangle left by 
Akhenaten at home had finally been straightened out, and the 
new king, a man of vigour and military talent, was ready to 
essay the task of restoring the foreign empire which the 
philosopher had lost. To do this, Egypt had resolutely to 
attack and if possible defeat the formidable kingdom of the 
Hittites, which had engineered the Canaanite revolt against 
her, and was now exercising dominion over the greater part 

^ If, as is very probable, he (as Men-peh-Ra) is the Menophies after whom the 
era which began in 1321 B.c. was named, he may have leivned about 1322-1320. 
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of the territories that had once been hers. With the march 
of Seti the First into Palestine to do battle with Mursil the 
Hittite, the history of the Second Egyptian Empire begins. 

The story of the long and exhausting campaigns of Seti’s 
son, Rameses il, with the Hittites will be read in the next 
chapter. Plaving achieved the defeat of Mursil, and recovered 
Palestine for Egypt, Seti desisted from war, and found a 
worthy expression for his energies in furthering and directing 
the restoration of the pi'osperity of his kingdom, now slowly 
recovering from the effects of the Atenist inferno. Temple- 
building occupied much of his time and fitly marked the loyalty 
of the new dynasty to the gods. A new departure was in- 
augurated in building a great royal funerary temple at Abydos, 
where the earliest kings had either been buried or had erected 
cenotaphs.^ To express veneration for the most ancient kings, 
and to proclaim the solidarity of the new dynasty with those 
that had preceded it, the temple was built, and on its walls we 
see Seti and his son Rameses offering to the name-cartouches 
of the imperial ancestors back to the legendary Mena, the 
supposed founder of the monarchy. This is the“ List of Abydos," 
which is so important a document for the historian of Egypt. 
The temple itself is of very unusual plan, and from the archi- 
tectural point of view is not of great beauty. In contrast, 
however, to the architecture, the sculptured reliefs with which 
the walls are decorated are of the greatest beauty and delicacy, 
and mark the zenith of Egyptian art in this type of work. It 
was, so to speak, the swan-song of the splendid art of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty that was sung by the artists of Abydos. We 
know their names, Hui and Amenuahsu. The other work of 
the reign was not good. The funerary temple begun by Seti 
in memory of his father at Thebes is poor. At Karnak the 
world-famous Hypostyle ITall, begun by Rameses I, mainly 
carried out by Seti, and completed by Rameses II, is heavy, 
majestic, magnificent, but it is not beautiful. 

The Theban buildings emphasize the continued devotion of 
the new rulers to Amen, but since they were of Northern (and 
probably specifically of Memphite) origin, the worship of Ptah, 
the ancient god of Memphis, came under them once more into 
fashion. At the same time Set, the desert-god, who had been 
associated with Lower Egypt since the time of the Hyksos, 

^ See p. 102, anU, 
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who had made him their chief deity, shared with Ptah the 
devotion of the royal family, at any rate in the Delta. During 
the XVIIIth Dynasty his worship was unpopular, and except 
at Ombos, where he had always received special veneration, he 
seems in Upper Egypt to have been proscribed henceforth for 
all time. In the Delta, however, this was not the case. There 
is good reason to suppose that the expulsion of the Hyksos 
was not as complete as the official accounts of the Thebans 
would have had us believe. Many of the foreigners doubtless 
remained behind in the land of Goshen, where the ancient 
fortress capital of Salatis ^ still stood, and we cannot doubt that 
in the course of the four centuries which had elapsed since their 
invasion they had considerably modified the religion as well as 
the blood of the Delta Egyptians. So we find Set in his 
Asiatic Sutekh-like aspect, akin on the one side to Resheph of 
the Canaanites and on the other to Teshub of the Hittites 
(with whom he was directly identified), as the chief god of the 
Northern Egyptians ^ and giving his name to the first king of the 
new Northern dynasty.^ The Set-worship was abandoned by 
the kings of the next dynasty, who were Theban in sentiment, 
which Seti 1 and Rameses II certainly were not* 

The new Northern kings made tlieir chief home in the 


' See p. 213, atiie. 

° Ills not impossible that the Set-cult of the Noitherners was moie oi less toleiated, 
as it would be regarded as a sort of piotest against the cult of the Aten, who in 
the North would certainly be identified to a gieat extent with Ka-IIarmachis of 
Heliopolis, a figure compounded of Ra and Horus. Ilorus having become at least 
tainted with heresy, Set-worship would naturally come into some vogue, probably at 
Memphis, the old rival of Heliopolis, side by side with the worship of Ptah. 

^ The names of the royal family shew that Set and Ptah were its tutelary deities, 
besides Ra. An explanation of SelTs devotion to Osiiis may be found in a politic 
desire to cover this Set-worship from too much criticism by ostentatious venera- 
tion for Set’s gieat rival, die father of Horus. For the same reason, on many temples 
his name appears as “ Osirei,” not as Seti, the symbol of Osiris being substituted for 
that of Set. 

' Whethei their Sel-woiship points to actual descent from Hyksos forefathers or 
not is uncertain. Both Seti and Rameses lepaired the Hyksos fortress of Avaris, 
and there is no doubt that at Tanis, in the midst of a population partly descended 
fiom the conquerors, Rameses il diiectly honoured the memory of the Hyksos. On 
the famous “Tablet of Four Hundred Years,” dated according to the eia of the 
Hyksos king Niibti (see p. 219, ante), he places a figure of Set in Sutekh-form and 
gives the name of a Hyksos monarch in a royal cartouche as lighlfiil pharaoh, which 
no king of the XVIIIth Dynasty can possibly be conceived as doing. Here we have 
at least an official alteration of view with legaid to the Hyksos, no doubt due to the 
Northern orimn of the new dynasty. 
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North — Seti at Memphis, Rameses at Tanis. Thebes was 
probably in a dismantled condition after the ravages of 
Akhenaten’s reign, and did not fully lecover its old piospeiity 
for some time. Both Seti and Rameses built laigely at 
Thebes, it is true, and were buiied there like their predecessors,^ 
but for most of the time they ruled they never went there 
except to dedicate spoil to Amen, the official head of the 
impel ial pantheon, in his own city 

For military reasons, also, royal residence in the Delta was 
preferable. If the Asiatic empire was to be retained even in 
its diminished extent, and the threatening power of the Flittites 
warded off from Egypt, it was best that the king should reside 
near the frontier^ From this time dates a new dualism in 
the Egyptian state, in which Tanite (Bubastite) and Theban 
elements are to struggle foi the mastery just as in the old days 
Memphis had struggled with Thebes, 

The reign of Seti l piobably lasted about twenty years 
{circa 1320-1300 B.C). This date is rendered necessary if the 
astronomical date for the birth of Rameses ii given by his 
horoscope (1318 B.C)^ is coiiectly calculated, as Rameses can 
hardly have been moie than eighteen yeais old when he 
ascended the throne. And it agiees with that of 1321-1318 
for Rameses II (Menophres)* 

Rameses ii, who ascended the thione under the title of 
User-ma-Ra Setep-n-Ra Rameses Meri-Amen,® was neither 
the eldest son nor, probably, the destined successor of Seti. 
The name of the original crown-prince we do not know, as it 

1 Seti’s tomb was designed to be more magnificent than any sepulchie of hia pre 
decesBors, and the design was well earned out. It remains the most splendid of 
the Tombs of the Kings, and the alabaster sarcophagus (now in Sir John Soane’s 
Museum) which held his body was and is one of the finest achievements of Egyptian 
funerary art. 

“ Under the XVIIIth Dynasty we see the difficulty of watching Asiatic affairs 
from Thebes growing till the viceroy of the Della, the “Yankhamu of Yarimuta” 
of the Tell el-Amama tablets, is charged with their supervision, and, subject to the 
control of the king, governs the Asiatic dominion Horemheh and Rameses 
succeeded to the power of Yankhamu in the Delta, and Rameses naturally succeeds 
Horemheh upon the throne, thus transferring the centre of royal power from Thebes 
to the Delta. 

® Petrie, Hist. Eg, 111. p. 41. 

■* See p. 19. 

® Probably vocalized “ Wasi(r)-ma-Rre Satep-m-Rte Rtamases Ma(i)i Araana," 
to judge from the cuneiform version “ Uashmuariya Satepuanya Riyamasesa mai- 
Amana” of the Bof’haz Kyoi tablets (see p. 338, iiosf). The meial y Ws‘' '■'iput. 
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and hn figuie seem to have been destroyed carefully or replaced 
by the jealous Raineses whenever they occurred on the monu- 
ments.^ The actual successor, who thus supplanted his elder 
brother or half-brother, was destined to enjoy one of the longest 
reigns in Egyptian history, and partly on that account to 
hand down to posterity so exaggerated an idea of the import- 
ance of that reign that he has until lately been commonly 
dubbed by the moderns “ Rameses the Great,” thus usurping 
an honorific which may fitly be conceded to Thothmcs III, 
but is in no way deserved by Rameses II. 

The name of Rameses ii bulks largely in Egypt. It is 
impossible to get away from it for long Hardly a temple but 
has been “ restored ” or otherwise spoilt by him, hardly a 
statue of a preceding king that has not been partially or wholly 
usurped by him. Whenever an opportunity offeied itself 
the name of Usermara Setepenra was set up. His most im- 
portant building was a gigantic usurpation, being erected, 
apparently, with the stones of the splendid funeiaiy temple of 
Amenhetep ill. This was his own funerary temple, the Rames- 
seum, which still in Roman days was described by Diodorus 
Siculus^ as “the Tomb of Osymanclyas” (User-ma-Ra, or 
“Uashmuariya,” as the Semites called him). Strabo® named 
it the “ Memnonium,” on account of its nearness to the great 
statues of Amenhetep III, who had long been identified with 
the Homeric Memnon, owing to a fancied resemblance between 
his name Men-raa-Ra and that of the Ethiopian hero. 
Diodorus specially mentions the Osiricle figures of one of the 
courts ^ (though he errs in stating that they were monolithic), 
the black granite statues, and one, which can hardly be other 
than the huge red granite colossus which now lies broken upon 
the ground, “ the greatest of all in Egypt,” though we know it 
never bore the inscription which he assigns to it ; “ Osymandyas 
the king of kings am I : if any one wisheth to know what kind 
of man I am and where I lie, let him beat one of my works ! ” ® 
Such an inscription, typical of those put into the mouths 
of Egyptian kings by the informants of the Greek writers, is 

1 Breasted, Jlist. Eg., pp. 418 ff- 

“ i. 47. ’ xvn. I, 46. 

^ 5 ’ dvrl rdv Kibvm eKh.o.i^^m fiov 6 \iQcL^ T-bv rirrop eis rbv 

dpxo-toy Tpbirov See Plate XX, 2. 

^ 3a<xt\f^ds 'OffV/xavd^at eifiL el Si ru etdhaL ^oi^Xerctt TrifKlKo^ elp.1 sal 

ttoD Kctfidif ptKdri>> Tt tQv ifjLwy fyyav. 
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perhaps possible under Seniisert III, but never appeared on any 
Egyptian monument of the Ramesside period. 

The pylon-walls of the Ramesseum served as a canvas on 
which the king’s artists could depict, on a scale and with a detail 
never previously attempted, the heroic events of his war with the 
Hittites, the battle of Kadesh, and the siege of Dapur, A little 
rock-temple at Beit el- Wall is adorned with reliefs depicting a 
Nubian war, which seems to have taken place in the second 
year of the king’s reign. In his first year he seems to have 
conducted a similar razzia against the Libyans of the Oases. 
The great war with the Hittites began in the fifth year (about 
1 29s li.C.), and lasted, on and off, till the conclusion of peace, 
more than fifteen years later (about 1279 E.C.). 

This struggle, which left both combatants terribly weakened, 
was the turning-point of Egyptian history, which henceforth is 
a story of decline, which energetic monarchs like Rameses III 
and Shishak could do nothing to arrest. Rameses “ the Great ” 
had drained the strength of Egypt, and we see in the decadence 
of art and of general morale during the last century of the 
imperial period which followed his reign how exhausted the 
nation was, only three hundred years after the time of the heroes 
who expelled the Hyksos and founded the empire. 

With the events of this period after his death (about 1234 
B.C.) and the accession of his son Meneptah, the first of the weak 
and incapable monarchs of the decadence, we shall deal in the 
next chapter. But the main characteristics of the time may 
fitly be dealt with here. 


10. Egypt under the Second Empire 

Comparison with XVIIIlh-Dynasly Egypt — Modernization of official language — 
Alt after Akhenaten — The Turin statue of Rameses II — Decline in taste and 
workmanship — Poverty — Increase of foreign influence and immigration — Foreign 
quarters in the cities — Meicenaiies — ^Foreign elements in language and religion — 
The police of Thebes — Priests sit in the tribunal — Dominance of the priests of Amen 
— The priest-kings — ^The Buhastites : Amen loses prestige, and finally loses his 
predominant position in the pantheon — Power of the soiihe, contempt for the soldier 
— ^Ramesside literature — The Book of the Dead — Letteis, etc. — ^The Fellaliin 

Ramesside Egypt presents characteristic contrasts to the 
Egypt of the First Empire. The Alenist convulsion had torn 
the national mind to fragments, and when the fragments re- 
united they did not join precisely as they had been before. 
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Egypt was as a man whose brain has temporarily given way : 
he regains his right mind, but he is not his old self. So Egypt 
was never again her old self. Externally XIXth-Dynasty 
Egypt may seem to resemble XVIIItb Dynasty Egypt closely 
enough, but if we look beneath the surface we see that in many 
respects the Egypt of Hatshepsut or Thothmes III was more like 
that of the Senuserts and Amenemhats than like that of the 
Ramessides. The Xllth Dynasty would have understood 
the XVII Ith: the XIXth, still moi-e the XXth, would have 
seemed strange to it and, pre-eminently, foreign. The XVIIth- 
XVII Ith Dynasty was directly continuous with the Xlllth and 
preserved many of the traditions of the Middle Kingdom : 
to the people of Upper Egypt the Plyksos invasion had not 
been so catastrophic as the Atenist revolution proved to be. 
Although the language was changing with the lapse of time, 
the chanceries of the XVIIlth Dynasty retained the official 
phraseology of the Xllth. The cult of reality which was 
introduced by Akhenaten had one permanent result in the 
modernization of the written language. Official inscriptions 
now contained colloquial, almost slangy, expressions, which 
would have horrified the purists of the preceding dynasty. 
The ordinary colloquial mode of speech was reprodpeed in the 
monumental inscriptions. Laxity in phraseology was accom- 
panied by laxity in inscription; under the XIXth Dynasty 
the sign-cutters first began to do poor and careless work on a 
large scale. The hieroglyphs, too, alter in appearance, becoming 
jejune and elongated : there is little possibility of mistaking an 
inscription of the XIXth Dynasty for one of the XVIIlth. 
In art, the naturalism of Akhenaten’s time had its effect, and 
produced, among other results, the extraordinary battle-scenes 
with which the Rameses loved to cover whole temple-pylons, as 
at the Ramesseum. Rameses Ill’s picture-record of the Defeat 
of the Northerners on the outer walls of Mcdinet Habu is in no 
way inferior in this regard to the Kadesh-reliefs of Rameses II. 
In these reliefs is well seen the style of sculpture in sunk relief 
(cavo rilievo) which now first makes its appearance on the grand 
scale, and is characteristic of the art of the Later Empire. A 
magnificent piece of naturalism in portraiture is the famous 
Turin statue of Rameses II, in whicli the monarch, then young, 
is represented in a loose dress of semi-state, such as no king 
had ever been depicted wearinn since the archa,ic period. This, 
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however, and the reliefs at Abydos, are too good to be regarded 
as typical Ramesside woi-ks of art. The degenerate results 
of the Atenist naturalism were usually allied to carelessness and 
bad work, which became usual in the lethargic later years of 
Rameses ll, and may be considered characteristically Ramesside. 

In other arts besides architecture and sculpture this long 
reign marked a decline. One sees a progressive degeneration of 
taste in the decoration of the tombs and in the workmanship of 
the small objects of art, the scarabs and jewellery. The reign 
of Rameses lii seems to shew a momentary revival of art in the 
fine polychrome reliefs of faience which decorated the royal 
palace at Tell el~Yahudiya, and the design of the entrance-gate 
of Mcdinet Habu is certainly remarkable. But the inner courts 
of that temple shew heavy work, sausage-like columns and 
enormous hieroglyphs, deeply cut and hideous, which exhibit a 
terrible lack of taste. All the old style and dignity have gone.^ 

Medinet Habu (Plate XX. 3) is by far the best work of the 
XXth Dynasty. Of the later kings we have practically no 
monuments of art but their tombs and those of their courtiers, 
and these are often decorated with a meretricious and vulgar 
taste that offends the eye. Growing poverty of idea accom- 
panying poverty of purse is the chief characteristic of the later 
Ramesside period, after the collapse which followed the death 
of Rameses III. 

The reinforcement of foreign blood and foreign ideas that 
empire had brought into Egypt did nothing to retard the 
decline of the nation : in fact, it hastened this process by intro- 
ducing a confused hotchpotch of exotic ideas, as well as exotic 
blood, which, far from improving the national spirit, vitiated it 
and weakened it. The Delta was naturally far more overrun 
by foreign immigrants than the Upper country, and since Tunis, 
the de facto capital, was in the Delta, it was in the chief city of 
the kingdom and the residence of king and court that the 
foreign influences were most evident and did most harm. 
Semites and Iranians from the East and from Asia Minor, 
Mediterranean Greeks of Cyprus and the Aegean, Italians even, 

1 Wealth there was in plenty in the Egypt of Rameses III wherewith to build 
monster temples and heap them with golden offerings (see later, p. 379). The 
collapse and the swift oncoming of poverty began after his death, A century later 
the priest-hings were not rich enough even to make themselves tombs, and were 
hurled in the graves of their great predecessors or huddled away with the ancient 
mummies in secret pits to avoid desecration and robbery (see p. 392). 
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besides the half-barbarous Libyans from the West, crowded 
Tanis, Memphis, and the other cities of the Delta, and even 
Thebes had its foreign population. Some were slaves attached 
to the court of the king or the households of the great, 
some were warriors, others were merchants.’- In the reign of 
llameses III we find many of the king’s personal attendants 
foreigners: in the report of the trial of persons accused of 
conspiracy in the royal harem,* among the judges are mentioned 
the cupbearers ; Kedendenna, probably a Libyan or Northerner; 
Pirsun, also a foreigner ; and Maharbaal, an obvious Phoenician ; 
while among the accused was a Libyan named Inini.* The 
warriors were mercenaries, chiefly Shardina, who were taken 
into the Egyptian service at the time of the Palestinian revolt, 
and since then had lived in the country, probably in camps in 
the Delta. Already in Meneptah’s reign we find victory over 
the Libyans hailed partly because it allowed the mercenaries 
to lie down in the shade and do nothing, and in the Plarris 
Papyrus^ Rameses in says proudly, detailing his good works; 

“ I made the foot-soldiers and the chariotry to dwell (in their 
homes) in my time; the Shardina and the Kahak (Libyan 
mercenaries) stayed in their villages, lying full length on their 
backs ; they feared nothing, for there was no enemy from Kush 
or from Syria, Their bows and their weapons reposed in their 
magazines, while they were satisfied and drunk with joy. Their 
wives were with them, their children at their side." 

Despite this idyllic picture, the evils that would result from 
this mingling of unemployed and degenerating mercenaries 
with the people can be imagined.® 

^ The idea that all foreign merchants were excluded from Egypt till the founding 
of Naukratis under the XXVIth Dynasty is erroneous, I'hat prohibition referred only 
to the Greek trader-pirates of that time, and never to Phoenicians then or at any 
other period. At die time of the XXth Dynasty the merchants were nearly all 
Phoenicians. In the Report of Unamon (p. 393) we hear of a great merchant- 
prince at Tanis named Barakat-ei, -who owned “ ten. thousand” ships trading between 
Egypt and Sidon. And we can well suppose that there were many like him, and 
with them crowds of their fellow-countrymen, playing the same part of general 
meichant, from petty huckster to millionaire, that the Greeks do in Egypt now. 

^Judicial Papyrus of Turin; fransl. Breasted, Anc. Rec. iv, pp, aoSflf, 

^ We shall see that a descendant of a Masha chief named Buiuwawa placed himself 
upon the throne of Egypt little more than two centuries after the wavs of Rameses m. 

■* See p. 3S9. 

“Many of the mercenaries weie Syrians, so that Khal-shen, “young Syrian,” 
became a common word for “ soldier ” : it is the origin of the Ka^airtpies of Herodotus 

(ii. 164). 

'’I 
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With all these foreigners came their languages and their 
gods. New locutions, chiefly of Semitic origin, therefore be* 
came common in Egyptian mouths, and new gods, also mostly 
Semitic or at any rale Canaanitish, demanded worship from the 
votaries of Amen and of Ra. The Egyptian kings might erect 
temples to Amen or to the Aten in Canaan (Rameses III was 
the last to do so, as he was the last who had the power), to 
which the Syrians were bound to bow down, but the Syrian 
gods — Resheph, Baal, Kedeshet, Anaitis, and the rest — revenged 
themselves by filching from Amen and his peers much of their 
worship in Egypt.^ 

The growing weakness and decadence shewed itself in the 
increasing insecurity of the country, A vizier revolted in the 
reign of Rameses III.^ The viziers had little but police duties 
to perform, and very badly they seem to have performed 
them, to judge from the tale of the tomb-robberies in 
the time of Rameses IX, ^ The actual policing of Thebes was 
performed under their supervision by negroes of the tribe of the 
Matjoi, which seems to have been transplanted to Thebes and 
provided a sort of hereditary professional slave-police for the 
capital, rather like the Scythians at Athens.'* We know 
from the proves -verbatix of the trials of the tomb-robbers 
that in the judge's seat by the side of the vizier sat the 
High-Priest of Amen with another priest, besides two of the 
king’s courtiers or cup-bearers, one of whom was his herald or 
sheriff, one military officer, one civil officer, and the mayor of 
the city. This was a sufficiently representative court; but 

Under the XVIIIth Dynasty this invasion of Syrian religious ideas had already 
begun in the Delta, which had never been thoroughly purged of the Hyksos invadeis, 
and was severely neglected by the Theban kings. But when a dynasty of North 
Egyptians ascended the throne, probably with foreign blood in its veins, and 
certainly under the direct patronage of the foreign god Sutekh, of old worshipped by 
the Hyksos and now identified with the Hittite Teshub, this invasion and naturaliza- 
tion of Syrian deities was suddenly accentuated, and Egyptian religion seems under 
the XIXth Dynasty half semitized, not only in the Delta, but at Thebes as well. 
Here, however, Amen well held his own against the exotic godlings of popular 
superstition ; and when, under the XXth Dynasty, the court returned from Tanis to 
Thebes, the Synan rehglous element began to weaken as suddenly as it had spread, 
and in a century or two had entirely disappeared. And under the Saltes no man felt 
any desire to worship the gods of the Semites, who had brought fire and sword into 
the most holy sanctuaries of Memphis and Thebes. 

^ Pap. Harris, PI. 59. ® Pap, Abbott. 

* Their name eventually became a synonym for “ aimed man,” and is the only 
Coptic word for “soldier.” 
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though the vizier presides over the court, it is evident that the 
days of his absolute power and pre-eminence as the king’s 
representative are gone. No priests had sat by his side in the 
time of the XVIIIth Dynasty, but now we may be sure that 
both he and the king’s herald deferred in everything to the 
priests who had usurped seats on the bench, and that no 
decision would have been given, or if given would have been 
carried out, with which the High-Priest of Amen did not 
concur. 

Of the growth of the priestly power, which under the XXth 
Dynasty reached its apogee, and of its decline, we shall 
speak later. Under the priest -kings of the XXIst the 
powerlcssness of Amen and of his ministers to rule the country 
was evident to all, and no doubt the deposition of the last 
priest-king and the reunion of the kingdom under the de- 
scendant of a Libyan mercenary of the Tanites was welcomed 
even at Thebes, especially since the Bubastites were politic 
enough to keep the worship of the “ king of the gods ” always 
in the forefront of the official religion. But he was no longer a 
real king of the gods of a whole kingdom, much less of an 
empire that had ceased to exist, and no longer commanded any 
special devotion except *in his own city. Gradually in the 
popular religion of the rest of the country he became identified 
with Osiris, the god of the dead, whom he had eclipsed, and 
so the ancient deities came back to their own. 

The dominance of the priest was accompanied by that of 
the scribe, and by the subservience of the soldier. Reverence 
for letters went hand in hand, as usual and ever unjustly, 
with contempt for the military profession. In this regard 
Ramesside Egypt reminds us not distantly of China. Priestly 
scribes, writing for the instruction of their pupils, deride the 
misery of the soldier who has always to be on guard on the 
desert frontier, or the wretched life of the mohar or royal 
messenger who is always restlessly wandering amid the dangers 
of foreign parts.^ This is often the tone of the pundit in an 
unmilitary nation, as the Egyptians really were and are, in 
spite of the deeds which they had once performed under the 
overmastery of the idea of revenge upon Asia. That impulse 
exhausted, the reaction was intense, and the scribes were now 
well in train to reduce the Egyptians to the condition, oP a 

^ Pap. Anastasi I, See p. ^24, n. 
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nation siiarded and ruled by foreigners, which they finally 
entered under the XXItnd Dynasty, and in which they have 
remained ever since. 

In itself, however, the literary activity of the Ramesside 
period is very interesting. It was perhaps an activity of 
copyists rather than of authors, but to this copying we owe 
most of the monuments of ancient Egyptian literature that we 
possess. And it is a literature, for we have Egyptian love- 
poetry^ and novels ^ as well as didactic® and religious papyri. 
The love-songs are often very beautiful, and their imagery E 
strongly reminiscent of that of the “Song of Solomon,” the 
Egyptian character of which is very striking. The novels and 
wonder-tales are equally Oriental, and the obvious parallel to 
them of the “Thousand Nights and a Night” is by no means 
far-fetched. The religious papyri arc chiefly the work of the 
confraternity of Amen, and in them wo see an organized 
attempt to exalt Amen at the expense of the other deities of 
the land. The henolheistic hymns in which the Theban deity is 
celebrated arc often very fine in Uiouglil and diction ; the 
example of Akhenaten’s hymns to the Aten was by no means 
lost. And from the inscriptions which cover the walls of the 
royal tombs of this epoch we learn that the ancient chapters of 
the “ Book of Coming Forth from the Day ” into the night of 
the tomb (the “ Book of the Dead,” as we call it *) were largely 
supplanted as guides to the next world by two compilations 
of the priests of Amen called “ The Book of the Gates ” (of the 
underworld) and “The Book of what is in the Underworld.” 
But, under the Sai'tes, when Amen’s prestige had gone, the 
regular scriptures came once more into general vogue. 

We possess, too, diaries and letters of officials of this period 
which are not without interest as throwing light upon the 
condition of the people,^ though their actual contents are usually 
jejune and dull. The spirit of the nation had become dulled: 
there was nothing of interest to record, and there were no 
interesting men to record it. What would we not give for 
diaries and letters of the reigns of Hatshepsut and Thothraes 

' W. M. Muller, Vie Liebespoesieder alien Agypter (Leipzig, 1899), 

= E,g. the famous “Taie of the Two Biolhers,” Pap. d’Orbiney. 

“ The stpry of the “ Mohar” is really a didactic geogtaphical treatise in rhetorical 
form (A. II. Gardiner, Egyptian Hieratic Texts, i. i. (Leipzig, ign)). 

< Fully edited and translated by Dr, Bodge (London, Kegan Paul, 1S9S), 

“ Paps. Sallier and Anastasi. 
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III? We have seen how interesting the letters of foreigners 
were in the time of Amenhetep III. 

And as to the condition of the people on which these scanty 
letters throw a little light, all that can be said is that in spite of 
the changes in the persons and spirit of their rulers from age to 
age, the fellahin, though weakened and disorganized for a time 
by foreign admixture, remained the same in the Ramesside 
period that they had been under the Xllth and XVIIIth 
Dynasties, as they were to be under the Romans, and as they 
are now: working for their masters from year to year and 
season to season with and like their oxen, unchanging like their 
unchanging Nile.^ 

* Only n bad Nile and lesulting famine could stii them : in the reign of 
Rameses m. we heai of a stuke of laboureis at Thebes, who lefnscd to work till corn 
wab given to them. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE HITTITE KINGDOM AND THE SECOND 
EGYPTIAN EMPIRE 

(14OO-IIOO B.C.) 

I, The. Folk and Land of Khatti 

The AnaLoIians and Meiopotamia — Early HittUe invasions — HiUites in Northern 
Syria — Semitic influence on Hittite art — ^Hittilc hieroglyphs — Anatolian religion — 
The gods of Yasili Kayi — The priests — Religion non-Aiyan — Racial type that of the 
modern Armenians — Names non-Aiyan — Certain resemblances to Aegeans — Legends 
of Etruscan connexion — Possible relationship with Aegean culture not close — National 
characteristics of Anatolians — Tlie Hittite kingdom — IChattusil i (r. 1400 n.c,) — 
Shuhbiluliuma (c. 13S5-1345 n.c.) — The capital : Boghaz ICbi — Other centres 

W ITH the appearance of the Hittite king Shubbi- 
luliuma as the conqueror and arbiter of Western 
Asia and successor to the heritage of Egypt we 
are finally brought into close contact with the world beyond the 
Taurus, the fourth region of the Nearer East. This world was 
as foreign to the Semites as was Egypt. Its natural conditions 
and its inhabitants were as strange to the peoples of Western 
Asia as were Egypt and the Nilotes, notwithstanding the fact that 
a certain amount of Mesopotamian culture had penetrated across 
the Taurus even in the earliest times, and, working gradually, had 
by the time of Shubbiluliuma given to the peoples of Asia 
Minor a slight veneer of the Eastern civilization above their 
own less-developed culture. But the .Semite could never cross 
the Taurus in force, and even his influence soon became 
attenuated beyond it. The land was too high and rough for 
him, its air too keen. To the Egyptian the Kheta-land was 
probably a horror; the snow of Taurus alone would be enough 
to set a bar to any desire to make its acquaintance on his part. 
No Egyptian army ever attempted to cioss it till Ibrahim 
Pasha marched to Konia and Kiutahia in 1832. 
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But to the hardy Anatolian the Semitic lands lay open as a 
prey. For the Mesopotamian he was a raider and spoiler 
who periodically descended upon the northern cities to slay and 
rob. No tie of common race or religion softened the antagonism 
between Semites and Anatolians ; for the former the Northerners 
were outer barbarians, Goyyini. the nations " who swarmed in 
the mountains which bounded the Semitic world on the north, 
and ruled the strange lands away to the dim northern sea. 
Generally they were called Khatti, a name which was used by 
themselves, the Biblical Heth, our “ Hittiles.” ^ For Asia Minor 
generally the usual Mesopotamian name was Mushki, and the 
Khatti were reckoned as Mushkaya. Of the fierce raids of the 
Khatti we hear early in Mesopotamian history. In later omen 
sagas the name of Sargon of Agade was associated with that of 
a king of Khatti, The first filsTorical mention of them is that 
which records a! calamitous invasion by the Khatti which took 
place at the end of the reign of Samsuditana, king of 
Babylon, about 1750 B.c. As we have seen,“ the invaders 
probably took Babylon, killed the king, and then retired, 
carrying with them the captured deities of Babylonia, and 
leaving the country and its capital desolate and open to the 
Kassites from the Zagros, who now founded the royal house of 
Karduniyash, which lasted for over four hundred years. This 
invasion was a mere raid from end to end of the great river- 
valley: when it was over the raiders returned at their leisure 
with their booty to their home beyond Taurus, where no 
avenger dared follow them before Tiglath-pileser I. Doubtless 
there had been other Hittite invasions of similar character 
before that which overthrew the First Dynasty of Babylon, and 
were to be others later; they served to stamp on the minds of 
the Asiatics the conception of the Khatti as a fierce and 
superhumanly energetic enemy. 

The whole mountain complex of the Taurus and Anti- 
Taurus had been inhabited by the Anatolians from the 
beginning ; the Semitic population stopped at the foothills, 
just as it does now ; the boundary between Arabic and Turkish 
speech to-day is the ancient boundary between Semite and 
Hittite. But about the beginning of the second millennium B.C. 
a Hittite invasion or series of invasions which were not mere 
raids resulted, as we have seen, in the settlement in Northern 
•* The E!>vptians knew them by the same name, Kheta, ^ P. igq. 
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Syria of a Hittite garrison, and many of the chief cities of the 
land were henceforth ruled by Hittite princes side by side with 
native dynasts and Aryan barons from Mitannid The two 
foreign elements in Syria naturally soon came under the 
influence of the native culture, and it is probable that of the two 
the Anatolian element resisted it the best, since the Aryans prob- 
ably had very little civilization, while the Anatolians had a very 
distinctive culture of their own. Carchemish has lately yielded 
good Hittite sculpture of the earlier period, resembling that 
of Oyiik.^ But eventually the Syrian Hittites succumbed, and 
though they retained much of their own culture, including their 
peculiar hieroglyphic system, yet their art became entirely 
babylonized or assyrized, as we see it in the later sculptures 
of the palaces of Sindjirli and Saktjegozii.® 

North of the Taurus, however, the Semitic influence could 
not pass, Only at Bor and Ivriz, just north of the passes, do 
we see a Semitic influence in sculpture; and these particular 
monuments are evidently of the latest of all Hittite pro- 
ductions.^ 

In Anatolia the strong national consciousness of the Hittites 
prevented 'their culture from being deprived of its peculiar 
character by foreign influence, although it was surrounded on 
three sides by the more highly developed civilizations of Minoan 
Greece, Egypt, and Mesopotamia. Though at an early period 

* Pp. 201, 230, ante. 

“ On the results of the excavations of Messrs. I-Iocartii, R, C, Thompson, and 
WoOLLEV for the British Museum at Carchemish, sec IIoGARTir, Hittite Pnblmns 
and the Macamiion of Carchemish t^Proc, Brit. Acad., vol. v., Dec. 13, igil), and 
the Times of July 24, 1912. 

® Von Lusciian and KoldeWEY, Ansgrabungen in Sendschirli (Berlin, 1893- 
igri); GA^SykNG, Liverpool Amiats of Art and Archceology, i. pp. gyff.; TheLand 
of the Hittites, pp. 270 ff., 298 ff. 

* For references, sec Garstang, l.c. pp. 185 If. ; illustrations, ibid. Pis. Ivi, Ivii. 
The art of Sindjirli and Sahtjegbzii was later than that of Carchemish, probably 
belonging to the eighth century, and was no longer that of Hittites : its makers were 
no doubt Aramaeans (see p. 400). Messekschmidt (an authority whose recent 
piematnrc death all archreologists deplore) maintamed that the art of Sindjirli and 
Saktjegdzu is “Aramaean art” (C 7 .i.Z., 1909, pp. 378 ff.). The art of the Aramaean 
princes of the eighth century was of Hittjte origin, derived from that of the Plittites of 
Carchemish, and still mote strongly affected by Assyrian (Babylonian) influence. It 
often becomes a mere crude copy of the Assyrian art of the time of Ashurmasir-pal 
(ninth century: seep. 515, parr). So that whether we can speak of “Aramaean 
art” is doubtful. The art of North Syria seems to have been a Mischkunst, affected 
strongly by Aegean as well as Hittite and Babylonian influences, and shewing more 
orininality than the purely imitative “art” of Phoenicia (see p. tit n. 3). 
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the knowledge of the cuneiform writing on clay tablets had pene- 
trated beyond the Taurus,^ and at the period of the empire of 
Khatti was used in the royal chancery at Boghaz Kybi^ for 
the writing of letters and despatches and the keeping of 
archives,® yet the national system of hieroglyphic inscription 
was always retained for sculpture on monuments, and even 
used by the semitized Hittites of Carchemish till a late period. 
The art which we see on the monuments of Boghaz Kyoi, 
Oylik, and Yasili-Kayk, in the heart of Cappadocia, is' purely 
national in feeling, and it is not often that there, in contrast to 
the Hittite sites south of the Taurus, we can descry traces of 
Babylonian or Egyptian influence in it.® 

^ U was probably by tha land route that the knowledge of the clay tablet fitst 
came to Ciete (see p. 42). 

^ This we know from the seiies of cuneifoim lellcts and dispatches discovered 
at Boghaz Kyoi by Windcler in 1907 (Winckler, M.D.O.G,, Dec. 1907)' It 
may eventually appear that .some of the actual icmains at Boghaz Kyoi are of 
later date than the archives found by Winckler, but it is improbable that tljey can 
be much later, since the archives seem to come clown to within a century of the 
destruction of the Hittite kingdom of Tiglath-pileser i (1100 B.C. ; sec p. 388). No 
tablets later than 1200 B.C. have been found. We are therefore justified in regarding 
the remains at Boghaz Kyoi, including the fortified citadels and walls, as belonging, 
with the rock-sculpture of Yasili Kayi and the reliefs of Oyilk, to the period when 
Boghaz Kyoi was the capital of a great state. To the same time must belong the 
rock-stelae of the Karabel and Giaour-Kalessi (J.H.S. xxix. p, zi, n. 12). 

^ As by the Egyptians at Tell el-Amarna for purposes of communication with the 
Asiatics. But the Egyptians never tried to write Egyptian in cuneiform, whereas 
the Hittites, apparently, commonly wrote their own language in cuneiform (this, 
however, is not quite certain : it is possible that the " Arzawa ” language they used 
was not the Hittite language of the hieroglyphic inscriptions). 

^ The Hittite hieroglyphic system, as we know it from the monuments of 
Carchemish, seems to be constructed much after the Egyptian manner, prob.ably 
with syllabic signs, determinatives, and simple ideographs. No 1 elation whatever 
between it and the Egyptian system can be tiaced, but comparisons with the unread 
Crelan script might give results. Many attempts have been made, notably by Conder, 
Sayce, and Jensen, to decipher the Hittite hieroglyphs. That of Conder (A/iatc 
Hieroglyphs, 18S7, eic,') cannot be sustained in anyway : it is vitiated ab initio by 
his curious belief that the Hittites were Mongolians, and spoke a Finnish tongue. 
That of Jenson {HiUiterst, Armenier, 1898) rests upon an equally doubtful hypo- 
thesis, that they were Aryans, and spoke an Indo-European tongue, the ancestor of 
Armenian. For a ciiticism of this idea see p. 335, n. 4. The system of Sayce 
{P.S.B.A,, 1903-4) does not yet offer any results which can be utilized in a geneial 
history. Mr. R. C. Thompson has lately proposed a new system. 

® Egyptian influence is more apparent tlian Babylonian. At Boghaz Kyoi we 
find lion-heads of Egyptian style, and at Oyuk we have proof of Egyptian influence 
in the two colossal sphinxes which guard its entrance (Plate XXII. i). These have 
the heads of the Egyptian Ilathor with the peciiUai cuiling locks at the side. In 
Enypt, sphinxes with the heads of Ilathor are never found : the Hittite sculptor, 
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The native art and writing of Asia Minor disappeared in 
time. But the national religion, which had given birth to both, 
survived them, and even to the latest days of paganism con- 
tinued to mark out Asia Minor as a religious province dis- 
tinct from Greece, from the Semitic world, and from Egypt. 
Characteristic was the universal worship of the Mother-goddess 
Ma, known to the Greeks and Romans as Cybele, and generally 
identified with Rhea or Demeter, at Ephesus with Artemis, 
elsewhere as the “ Mother ” simply, the Dindymene Mother or 
the Zinzimmene Mother, probably the oiiginal of the Meso- 
potamian Ishtar. Closely associated with her was the equivocal 
Attis or Agdistis, represented as male, but regarded some- 
times as a eunuch, sometimes as either male or female. He 
was the sun, attending the mother-moon. Both were served by 
the eunuch piiests, the GalH, who sometimes wandered through- 
out the country in troops, sometimes lived as the ministers of 
the deities on temple-lands of enormous extent, served by 
multitudes of serfs, The two chief of these temple-domains 
known to us are those of Komana in the valley of the Sarus 
amid the mountains of Taurus, and of Pessinus in Phrygia. In 
Roman times these lands became the property of the emperors. 

By the side of Ma and Attis, whose worship was evidently 
the most ancient cult of Asia Minor, stood in later days Mithras 
the sun and M^n the moon. These two deities would seem, 
however, not to be of Anatolian origin. Both are probably 
Aryan or Proto-Iranian gods introduced from the East.^ M6n is 


wishing to imitate Egyptian sphinxes, confused the royal male head with the Hathor- 
head, and gave bis sphinxes the latter. Wc can haidly doubt that the period when 
this mistaken attempt at imitation of Egypt was made was that when Egyptian 
influence was probably gieatest in Khatti, after the conclusion of peace with 
Rameses n and the establishment of marriage-relations between the heads of the 
two States. 

' IWn can hardly have been Phrygian, as was Papas, Bagnios, or Osogo (the 
“Father” and "Thunderer”), with whom we are not now concerned, as the 
Phrygians had probably not yet entered Asia Minor from Thrace. The Iranian moon- 
god MS6 is represented on the coins of the Graeco-Scythian kings of Bactria, Kanishka 
and Hnvishka (first century n.c.), by the same type as the Anatolian M8n, with the 
crescent moon behind his shoulders, just as the certainly Iranian sun-god Mitra has 
the sun behind his shoulders (Percy Gardner, Cams of ihs Gieek and Scythian 
Kings of Badria and India, Pis, xxvi, 9, xxviii, 5). Sir W. M. Ramsay’s idea 
[Cities of St. Paul, p, 286) that this moon behind the shoulders of the MSn-type was 
originally not a moon at all, but “probably only wings as represented in archaic 
art,” will hardly hold, in view of the Iranian Mitra-typc, with its sun behind the 
shoulders, parallel with the Mad type, with its moon just like that of M^n, corre- 
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identical with the Iranian M^d, Mithras with the Indian Mitra, 
and was worshipped, with the Aryan deities Indra and Varuna, 
by the Iranian royal family and nobles of the land of Mitanni, 
the nearest eastern neighbour of the Khatti kingdom, in the 
time of Shubbiluliuma and Dushratta.^ Then, or before, the 
worship of Mitra probably passed into Asia Minor, and with it 
that of Indra and Varuna may well have come also. 

The Iranian deities are not, however, mentioned in the list of 
Hittite gods in the Treaty of Rameses ll with Khattusil, and it 
seems impossible to identify them among those on the sculptured 
rocks of the shrine of Yasili Kayi.^ Only the native Anatolian 
gods are seen at Yasili KayL^ We see a goddess, Cybele or 
Ma, standing upon a lion as she does on the coins of Greek 
and Roman times, and wearing upon her head a turreted 
head-dress almost identical with that which she is represented 
wearing in later days. Behind her is a youthful war-god 
armed with an axe and also mounted upon a lion, who accom- 
panies her as the young god does the goddess on Cretan seals. 
He must be Attis. Behind him are two goddesses, also wearing 

spending to the similar Indian iconographic types of Surya and Candra. There 
seems to be no reason why Mfin’s moon should not have been a moon, and M^n a 
moon-god and nothing else. 

^ See E. Meybr, Das Ersle Auftreten der Arier in die Gesclnchte (Siltsher, kgl. 
pnuss. Akad; 1907). 

° In later Indian iconography, Indra, the god of Heaven, is represented covered 
with eyes (the stars), and, usually, riding upon an elephant : he is a warrior, and is 
accompanied by an army of celestial soldiers. Varuna, the god of the waters, is 
rarely represented at all now, and Mitra never. These Vedic deities appear more 
often in priestly prayers than in popular pictures. How the ancient Aryans may 
have represented them we do not know. There is nothing like the later representa- 
tions of Indra or Varuna or Mitra at Yasili Kaya, but there and at Malltiya 
the Hittite deities are often accompanied by animals in quite Indian fashion, and some- 
times stand upon them. This was a peculiarity characteristic of Anatolian iconography 
down to the latest times. It may be that it was a feature borrowed from Aryan 
religion, Another element that has a strangely Iranian look is a peculiar object, 
evidently of very sacred import, that is held in one hand by a eunuch priest at Yasili 
Kayi, while in the other he holds a long USjms. This sacred object consists of a 
tiny figure of a male deity in a small shrine with pillars, above which is a solar disk, 
from which on either side streams out a sheaf of flames, resembling wings, The 
resemblance of this to the Persian ferwer, or small figure of Ahuramazda with flames 
(often tendered as wings), which is represented accompanying Darius on the rock of 
Behistun, and to the very similar Assyrian emblem of Ashur (which may he of 
Iranian origin), is evident (Plate XXII. 4). 

® The most handy publications of Yasili Kaya are Perrot and CllipiEZ, Hist, 
de a Art, iv. pp. 623 if., and Garstang, La^id of the Hitlites, Pis, Ixili.-btxi. See 
nl-o Phil-- \XTT "hnye 
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the turreted head-dress, who stand above that extraordinary 
symbol, the Double Eagle, which, originating in the brain of 
some Hitlite priest, was fancifully adopted by the Seljuk 
Turks of Anatolia as their symbol three thousand years later, 
and by them handed on to Byzantium, to become the cognizance 
of the modern states of Austria and Russia. Cybele, Attis, 
and the twin goddesses of the Double Eagle are approaching 
a venerable and beai'ded male god, who stands upon the 
shoulders of two spirits or worshippers of male form, bowing 
their heads beneath him. In one hand he holds a round- 
headed mace, in the other the curious symbol of divinity, which 
Cybele also holds, and above Attis has the body and legs of 
a man. Both this great god and Cybele are accompanied by 
crowned goats, Behind the god is a beardless duplicate of him, 
standing upon mountain-peaks, and beyond him yet anothcr 
more remote deity, of more peaceful aspect. All wear the high 
cap and upturned shoes of the Anatolians, and all are evidently 
gods of the mountains : they or the animals that carry them 
are treading the topmost peaks. In another representation we 
see other gods, especially a male figure with two pointed wings. 

Of these deities, it would seem very probable that the last 
is a form of Teshub, or, as the Egyptians called him, Sutekh, 
identifying him with the old deity of the Hyksos, whom the 
rccoi'ded traditions of the Della and the Northern tendencies of 
the Ramesside kings had restored to a prominent position in 
the Egyptian pantheon in common with the old Egyptian 
god Set, with whom he had always been identified.^ 

But though the winged god at Yasili Kaya is probably the 
same as this winged Teshub or Sutekh, his place there seems to 
be among the lesser deities. Judging, however, from the 
Egyptian evidence and that of the Boghaz Kybi tablets, 
Teshub was the paramount deity of the Hittite state. How 
his worship was combined with that of Ma and Attis we do 
not know. He was primarily a god of war, and was perhaps 
regarded as a wholly masculine form of Attis. Later on, when 
the Khatti state disappeared, the prestige of the royal war-god 


^ Sutekh or Set in his Hittite form appears on Egyptian scarabs (though rarely 
on the monuments. Set in Egyptian form alone appearing there) winged and wearing 
a high cap front which depends a long tassel or pigtail : the same head-dress appears 
in the representations of a war-god at Sindjirli : he is rvrthout doubt Teghub, and 
probably the Sandon of later times. 
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would naturally tend to dimmish, and he would recede into the 
background of the national religion. But while warlike mon- 
archs ruled, the worship of the war-god had naturally come 
to the front, and he had impressed himself on the minds of 
foreigners as the all-powerful deity of Khatti. 

It is possible that the popular war-god was by no means 
very popular with the priests of Ma and Attis, and that his com- 
parative insignificance at Yasili Kaya may thus be explained ; 
unless, as is very possible, the winged god identified with Sutekh 
was but a form of Teshub, who in his highest manifestation is 
the bearded god standing upon the shoulders of his subjects, 
who solemnly receives Ma and Attis on their lions. This may 
be Teshub as Zeus, and the other Teshub as Ares.^ 

Besides these chief gods crowds of other deities were wor- 
shipped by the Anatolians. They arc mentioned in the famous 
treaty between Rameses ll and the Hittite king Khattusil, which 
we shall discuss later, as the deities of various places, such as 
"the sun-god of Arnena,”® "the god of Khilpantiris,” “the god- 
dess of Khauka,” " the god of Sarp,” besides " the deities of the 
heavens, the earth, the Great Sea, the wind, and the storms.” ® 
Important was Taskhil, “ mistress of the mountains,” who also 
presided over the taking of oaths and punished the oath- 
breaker. Among the djinns of the Anatolians we may place 
the two curious horned Cabiric figures that uphold a great 
crescent moon on the rocks of Yasili Kaya, These seem to 
be related to the animal-headed figures of the Aegeans.'^ 

Together with the gods in the sculptures appear the eunuch 
priests, bearing the magic lituus and carrying the curious 
emblem of the divinity that has already been described. On 
one relief at Yasili Kayh, Teshub himself (for it is,^no doubt, 

1 Another male god, perhaps mote or less identical with Teshub, seems to have 
been named Taikn. His name appears in many personal appellations of men of 
Eastern Asia Minor, both now and in later times, from Tarkhundaraush, king of 
Cilicia, the correspondent of Amenhetep ill (see p. 269), to Tarkondemos and 
Taikombigremis, his successors in the days of Augustus. The hieroglyph of this 
deity, if correctly identified, was the head of a horse or ass, which often takes forms 
indistinguishable from the ass-head of the Egyptian Set or Sutekh (we know that Set 
was ass-headed from representations on coffins of the Middle Kingdom). 

“ Probably identical with the Arhinna of the Egyptians (see p. 359), possibly the 
later Oroaiida, the town of the Orondeis, in Pisidia. The sun-god was no doubt a 
form of Attis. 

® The long processions of minor deities at Yasili Kayk well illustrate this passage 
of the treaty. 

* See p. 52. 
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he), wearing a great conical crown that is strongly reminiscent 
of the high feathers of the Egyptian Amen, places his arm 
affectionately round the shoulder of his priest, and both advance 
thus together, naturally giving rise to the mistaken impression 
which some observers have received that this group represents 
the king with his queen. But the true nature of the relief is 
evident enough. No king (unless this is the king in the capacity 
of priest) is represented at Yasili Kaya.’^ 

The native religion of the Anatolians seems non-Aryan. 
And other characteristics of this people — as, for instance, their 
matriarchal system — indicate a non- Aryan origin. Their 
personal appearance on the ancient monuments is neither 
Semitic nor Aryan. The men seem to have shaved the face 
regularly. We thus see their facial type plainly. It was 
peculiar, with high nose and retreating forehead and chin. 
The type is still common in Eastern Anatolia ; it is the type of 
the modern Armenian, and is unlike any other in the Near East. 
Prof. V, Luschan calls it the "Armenoid” type. That it is 
Mongolian is not in the least evident.^ Their language also 
does not seem to have been Aryan, while the names of the kings 
of MitannI were all Indo-European — Saushshatar, Shutarna, 
Artashumara, Artatama, Dushratta, Mattiuaza. In Khatti the 
kings all have native Anatolian names, which have no Aryan 
sound — Shubbiluliuma, Aranta, Mursil, Mutallu, Khattusil, 

At. Boghaz Kyoi the male waitioc-figures guarding a gate (p. 338, Plate XXII. 3) 
maybe royal. (I see no reason to suppose that these figures are female, and are 
Amazons, as has been thought. On the relation of the Amazon-legend to the I-Iittrtes 
see f.ff.S. xxix. p. 20, n. 8.) 

On this type see v. Luschan, Huxley Lecture, 1911, Jouni. R. Anthrop. Inst. 
It is true that the men wore their hair in a pigtail ; hut this fashion is not neces- 
sarily Moirgolian, as it seems often and absurdly to be regarded as being, probably 
because of the iLartar and Chinese fashion. Prederrek the Great wore a pigtail, 
and so did British sailors till about 1815 ; aird German dandy knights of the thirteenth 
century often spotted two plaited tails d, la Margiisrite below their warsts : “ic truog 
awen zoepfe schoen unt lane, die Mngen ueber den guertel min,” sings one of them. 
If we are to seek for ethnic connexions for the Plittites on the score of their pigtails, 
we can find them in their own time and neighbourhood in the Minoan Greeks, who 
wore their hair to their waists and evidently often in pigtails (see p. 50). Prof. 
GakstaNG [Lasti of the Hittites, p. 318) still speaks of a “ Mongolian ” type among 
the Hittites. But neither for his Mongol nor his “proto-Greek” types, which he 
gives from Egyptian representations of the Hittites (PI. Ixxxiii.), can I find justifica- 
tion. One can see nothmg “ Greek” in the second type but the straight nose of 
popular superstition, and the faces in question seem to me to be strongly influenced 
by the Egyptian sculptor’s familiarity with the Egyptian types of his day, which they 
mr-*’ 
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DudhEllia, and Amuanta; and the queens, as Pudukhipa and 
Muni-Dan, likewise.’- Mursil and Mutallu are typical names of 
Asia Minor: the former is well known in Greek times in the 
form Myrsilos, and the treacherous charioteer of Oinomaos of 
Elis, who delivered his master into the hands of Pelops the 
Anatolian, and was afterwards slain by him, was named 
Myrtilos.® Motelis (Mutallu) was a Carian name,’’ and the 
Carians spoke a non - Aryan tongue, like the Lycians, 
whose speech was probably akin to that of the prehistoric 
Greeks.^ 

Probably the race was indigenous to Anatolia. The religion 
presents some apparent resemblances to that of the Minoan 
Greeks, who were certainly not Aryan speakers. But their 
facial type was not in the least like that of the prehistoric 
Greeks; it was much heavier and less prepossessing, and the 
modern people of Hittite type (we have no ancient Hittite 
skulls) are brachycephalic, while the Minoans were usually 
dolichocephalic like other Mediterraneans. Wc also see re- 
semblances between the externals of Hittite religion and 

’ We can see evidence of intermarriage and inteichange of blood between the 
Hittites and the Aryan Mitannians in the occurrence of Aryan -sounding names 
among the Hittites; e.g. a queen Tawfehshi .... (Wincklee, loc, cit., p. 29) 
and the chief Javajasa mentioned by Eameses IJ (see p. 361) ; while in Mitanni the 
princesses Tadukhipa and Gilukhipa (see p. 132) bore possibly Anatolian names. 
But probably neither people was much affected by such princely intermarriages, and 
the Mitannian people were very possibly of Anatolian or Caucasic blood (intruded 
like the Syrian Hittites), ruled by Aryan princes. 

“ Paus, vi. 20. 

® On these names see Hall, Mursil and Myrlilos, J.H.S, xxix. p. 19. 

^ Kretschmer, Emhitwig tn die Geschtchle der griechischen Sprache, p, 377. 
The language of Arzawa, and that in which the tablets of Boghaz Kyoi are written, 
do not seem to be Indo-European. But if they were, this would not prove that the 
Hittites weie Aryans, as we have no proof that the language in which they wrote 
these cuneiform tablets was their own, the tongue of the Anatolian hieroglyphs 
written in cuneiform characters. The fact that the Annenians, who, judging by 
their facial type, are descendants of the ancient Anatolians, speak an Indo-European 
tongue, is no proof that the I-Iittites were Aryans. For the Armenian language was 
said to be closely connected with Phrygian, an Aryan language, connected both 
with Greek and with Slav, which was first brought into Asia Minor by the Phrygians 
or Bebrykes from Thrace about the tenth century B.C. Herodotus (vii. 73) says 
that the Armenians were ^pvyQv SsroiKoi, and with this statement agrees Stephanus of 
Byzantium, who says ’App4vioi ri jsiv ylvos ^pvytas xat cjiwvj -jroXXi ippvyliovalv. 
The Armenians are Anatolians who adopted the Aryan language of the Phrygian 
conquerors. Prof. Jensen’s attempt (see p. 329, n. 4) to elucidate the Hittite 
hieroglyphs by means of Armenian seems hardly likely to succeed. It is uncritically 
adopted by PraSEK, Geschuhit der Meder tt, Perser. 
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culture and those of the Etruscans in Italy.^ In this connexion 
the Greek legends of the Lydian origin of the Etruscans almost 
maleralize into history.® It is not impossible that in the course 
of the Great Migrations of the “ Peoples of the Sea ” in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries B.C.® tribes of Anatolians 
may have settled in Italy, though we can hardly conceive 
of the Hittites as a seagoing people. Also prehistoric 
Greek religion (at any rate in Crete) seems at times very 
Etruscan in character. How far the Anatolian, Aegean, 
and Etruscan cultures were related is one of the problems that 
now invite the attention of archaeologists, and it is a very in- 
teresting one. But we may doubt whether racially the upland 
Anatolians were akin, unless remotely, to the Mediterraneans. 

The early history of the Western Anatolians, the Lycians, 
Karians, and Lydians living upon the shores of the Aegean, 
is unknown to us. Geographically always, and in the times 
of which we are speaking probably racially and linguistically 
also, they belonged to Greece. At the present time the Turks 
occupy the eastern shore of the Aegean in force, but the land 
they have taken, like the islands (still inhabited exclusively by 
Greeks), nearest to it, is geographically part of Greece, which, 
if we desired a new name for her, might well be called " Aegaea.” 
Greece consists of the shores and islands of the Aegean. I-Ier 
real eastern boundary is the sudden rise of land at the sources 
of the Aegean rivers of Asia Minor. The Anatolian highlands 

' Etrusctin art shews most curious resemblances to that of Anatolia. In the 
Museum of Florence (No. 78714) is a relief from Volteira of a cerlian Latlhi 
Athamies, which is absolutely Hitlile in style and feeling, and might have come from 
Asia Minor. Even the pigtail and the upturned boots are there. 

“ Hdt, i. 94(0! Thuc. iv. 109: Tyrrhenians in Thrace); Tag, Ann. iv. 55; 
Strabo, v. 220. There is an interesting legend (Hdt. l.c.) that Tyrrhenes was 
the Bon. of Atys. Tarchon. was said to have been the brother of Tyrsenos (Tzetz. 
ad Lyc. 1243, 1249), and the leseniblance between the Tarku-, Tarho- names of 
Anatolia and the Etruscan Tarqtt- is striking. There are various other resemblances. 
On the Tmsha of the Egyptians, who may well be Tti[r'\snj see p. 70. I have to 
letiact the saepticism which I expressed in 0 . C. G,, p. 123. “ There is no doubt that 
Dk Cara drove his hobby to death, apd spoilt his work with impossible connexions 
and derivations. But the credit of first working at this important matter is his ( Gli 
Hetei e gli loro Mtgrazioni • Civilta Caitolica, 1892. The famous inscription of 
Temnos is now generally considered to be Etruscan ; hut it is of course much later in 
date than the times of which we are speaking. 

® We have a single and most tantalizing relic of the contemporary culture of the 
Lyoian-Carian coast in the remarkable clay disk, stamped with characters of a non- 
Cretan script, found by the Italians at Phaistos in Crete (see p. 73, n.). 
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beyond arc a different land, and we should expect to find there 
a civilization which, if related to that of the Aegean shores, 
would differ from it much to the same extent as the culture of 
the Hittites did differ from that of the Minoans. We should 
expect to find in these upland steppes and arid plains of Eastern 
Phrygia, Lycaonia, and Cappadocia a ruder and less developed 
culture, the civilization of a virile race of horse ^ and sheep 
breeders, of warrior-farmers like the Anatolian Turks of to-day, 
and that is what we do seem to find. Such wer-e the people 
of Khatti. 

In later days, after the Indo-European Phrygians had 
invaded the land, the Halys marked the frontier between the 
races, between the Phrygians of the West and the “White 
Syrians ” of the East. These “ White Syrians ” were the 
descendants of the earlier Khatti. In their day it is not 
probable that the western boundary of their race and dominion 
was fixed by the Plalys : before the Phrygians came from 
Thrace it is most probable that the “ White Syrians " extended 
westward to their natural boundary, the western edge of the 
central plateau, and the Hittite capital at Boghaz Kyoi, instead 
of being not far from the western frontier of the kingdom, was 
in reality set towards its north centre. 

Of the beginnings of the kingdom of the Hittites we have no 
knowledge. Of their earliest history we know nothing as yet, 
but probably excavation, as yet hardly begun in upper Asia 
Minor, will tell us much. Surface explorations have shewn that 
neolithic sites occur all over Asia Minor, ^ as in Armenia ^ and 
Northern Syria.* We know nothing of the development of the 
Bronze Age culture of the Hittites out of these beginnings, 
and nothing of its political history till the age of Shubbilu- 
liuma. Probably there was no organized kingdom with a 
definite centre before the time of Shubbiluliuma; the early 

^ It is probable that Anatolia was one of the earliest centres of hoise-breeding, 
though the animal probably came there, as it did to Western Asia generally, from 
farther East. 

“ On Anatolian Neolithic pottery see Mybes, " The Early Pot-Fabrics of Asia 
Wiuot,” Joiirn, Anthrop. Imt. xxxiii. (1903), pp. 390 ff. ; in Lyda, Oemeiiod and 
Woodward, S.S.A. A)tn. xvi. pp. 76 ff. 

“ L. W. King, “ The Prehistoric Cemeteiy at Sliamiram-alti near Van in 
Armenia,” F.S.B.A. xxxiv, (1912), pp. ipSff. 

■* E.g. at Salftiegozu : Gar.stang, Ltiieipool Annals, i. p. 112 ; at Catcfiemish, 
see The Times, July 24, 1912. 
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invaders of Mesopotamia need not have been the organized 
armies of an empire, but more piobably were merely tribes 
temporarily confederated under a single head. Eventually, 
in the person of KUATTUSIL I, king of Kussar, one of the.sc 
leaders founded the great dynasty which was to combine the 
Hittites under one rule for two centuries. SIIUBBILULIUMA,^ 
his son, the great conqueror, is the first whose records, inscribed 
in cuneiform on tablets, in the Babylonian manner, have been 
found at Boghaz Kyoi. Here, in an upland valley east of the 
Halys, are the remains of the capital city of the Hittites, 
Khatti, which perhaps bears the name of the people rather 
than the people that of the city, and was probably an artificial 
creation of Shubbiluliuma himself. This was the inmost lair of 
the tiittite spider. 

The city lay^ upon the slope of hill overlooking the 
valley through which passes the modern route from Angara to 
Yuzgat. It commanded the pass from which the modern village 
of Boghaz Kyoi takes its name. The space occupied by it 
measured 2200 metres by 1100, and the circuit of the walls was 
about 5500 metres in length. Towers were placed along the 
walls at intervals, and a great citadel rose on the rock now 
known as Biiyuk Kald Smaller foits such as the Sary Kald 
and Yenidje Kald were placed on lesser rocky eminences. 
The walls are solid and formidable, being built of polygonal 
masonry. Subterranean conidors resembling the casemates 
of Tiryns occur. But though we have undoubted resemblances 
to Mycenaean fortification, the two styles are not quite the 
same. Several small posterns and three larger gates, one with 
a relief of a guardian-warrior on the doorpost (Plate XXII. 3), 
gave access and egress. In the acropolis of Buyuk Kale were 
found many of the archives discovered and published by 
Winckler. They had no doubt been stored there for safety. 

On a great space in the northern part of the city are the 
remains of a great rectilineal edifice, with halls and passages 
and magazines, which perhaps resembles in plan the palaces 
of Achaian Greece,^ The latest explorers, however, consider 
it to have been a temple. Its walls, like those of other smaller 

^ The ‘‘ Sapalulu” of the Egyptian monuments. 

® IIiJMANN and PuCHSTKiN, in KUinmim (pp. 73 tf.) ; and Garstano, 

Land of the pp. 19a 

* See p 63, 
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buildings on the site', wcie built of brick upon a thick and 
solid foundation of stone. Remains of these other buildings, 
also of European rather than Oriental character, are clearly 
visible. 

The contrast afforded by this national capital to the chief 
cities of Western Asia and of Egypt is great. Instead of a 
huge riverain metropolis seated in a plain basking in the 
warmth and light of the East, we have a fortress-city situated 
3000 feet above the sea in a rugged land where snow lies 
throughout the winter, and the summer is as bright and in- 
vigorating as that of Europe. Khatti was a city built under 
European, not Asiatic, conditions ; and, except in the matter 
of size, bore much the same relation to Thebes or Babylon that 
Sofia or Cetinje do to Constantinople or Cairo now.^ 

Besides the palace and (probably) town at Oyuk not far- 
off,® there were other town-centres in the Plittite territory, such 
as the ancient Iconium (which boasted herself older even than 
Damascus), the probably equally ancient ancestor of Caesarea 
Mazaca (the modern Kaisariyah at the foot of Argaeus). Tyana, 
or the holy places Komana and Pessinus, one at the eastern, the 
other at the western extremity of the land.® But it is unlikely 
that, with the exception of Iconium, any of these were ever 
really great cities of the Mesopotamian or Egyptian type. Great 
cities are found only in fertile plains and by or near the banks 
of rivers. The Hittite towns must have been simple centres 
of the religious and marketing life of the peasant-farmers, and 
at the same time fortresses of refuge, into which not only men, 
but vast herds of horses, cattle, and flocks could crowd for 
safety in time of war, Of these “cities of refuge” Khatti itself 
was probably the greatest, and the circuit of its walls, as we 
have seen, is of enormous extent. Long after the fall of 

^ The haidy, compaialively uncivilized, and very European foil; of the HiLtites 
indeed bear in their relations with Babylon and Egypt no inconsiderable resemblance 
to the Balkan Slavs nr their relations to Byzantium and Stambiii. 

® For references arrd rllustrations see Garstang, l.c,, pp, 342 ff,; and Plate XXII. 
I, above. 

“ This li.sl comprises the chief cities known in later times to be very ancient. Of 
these only Koroaira is mentioned in contemporary records (Boghaz Kyoi tablets and 
Assyrian inscriptions of Tiglatlr-pileser l) as lOiraani, and as a land rather than as 
a city. The Boghaz Kyoi tablets and the Egypti.an inscriptrons mention various 
Ilittrte places, such as Ariunna, Arnena (perhaps identical), IChauka, and of course, 
Carchemish. This last we know to have been a town, but of the others we are 
uncertain whether they were lands or towns. 
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Shubbiluliuraa’a empire it remained a place of importance, and 
as Pteria it was well known to Herodotus^ as a city on the 
line of the "Royal Road” fiom the coast to Peisia, the 
successor of a veiy ancient trade-route from west to east. 

Outside Anatolia the chief Hittite city was Carchemish, and 
this, being no doubt of Syrian oiigin, was of the Asiatic liverain 
type Hamath, Kadesh, and Aleppo also were merely Syrian 
towns conquered by the Hittites. Sindjiili was a small lefuge- 
fortress, resembling Boghaz Kyoi (but vci y much smaller), and no 
doubt originally dating from the same peiiod,® Saktjegozu was 
a palace of later date, built upon a veiy ancient site.® 

Such were the chief centres of the Hittite kingdom, which 
we can imagine as a confederacy of tribes each with its centre 
round some shrine served by the strange eunuch priests, and all 
owing an allegiance to the “Great King” of Khatti, the sun 
(the incarnate sun-god, like the Incas), who ruled at Boghaz 
Kyot with near him the central national shrine of Yasili KayA, 
and no doubt the central controlling powei of the priesthood, 
whose relations to the royal house we do not know. 

From their own and the Egyptian monuments (Plate XXIV. 3) 
we know something of the personal appearance and costume of the 
kings, priests, and warriors of the Hittites, and also something of 
the gods whom they worshipped, and the writing which they used. 
Archaeological exploration is also beginning to tell us something 
of other matters, such as their burial customs and their ceramic 
art. At Carchemish wc know that they buried their dead in 
cists beneath the floors of their houses, and both there and at 
Egrr Kyot in Asia Minor, we find a custom of partial cremation 
and burial in jars,^ Vases were buried with the dead. The 
earliest pottery at Carchemish is simple in character, and vases 
of a peculiar "champagne glass” form are found. Later on 
painted pottery appears,® and painted ware has been found at 
Boghaz Kyoi and at Kara Oyuk in Cappadocia.® 


I Hut. 1. 76. 

® For the excavations of bindjnli bee leferenccs, p 338, 11. 3. 

“ Saktjegozu, which is not fai from Siudjirh, was excavated by Prof. Garstano 
in 1908 ; see p 328 n. 3. 

* IIoGARTir, Utiuit Prohhms and tlu E^analion of Carcheniishj pp. 6, 10 J 
OlmSTFAD, Charlfs, and Wrjsncu, T'laveHs and Studies in the Pheaiey Kast^ 
(Ithaca, N Y , 1911), p 33. At Caichemish the um-inumls seem to Ijelong to the 
hyuan lather than the Hittite inliahilanls, and cremation is of post Hittite date. 

^ The Times, le. i” CllAN-IRE, Mission e/i Cappadoco (Pans, rSqS). 
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2. The Revolt of Palestine and Conquests of Shuhbilulmnia 

Weakness of Mitanni under Dushratta — Intrigues of Sliubbiluliuma — Veiled revolt 
of the Amorite princes — Abdashirta and Aziiu — Loyalty of Phoenicia • Pibadda — 
Egyptians advance and soon retire (r. 1378 n.c. ) — Naharin, Shubbiluliuma and 
Dushratta — Hittites conquer Naharin (r. 1377 B.c.) — Death of Amenhetep m 
(c. 1376 B.c.) — Dushratta marches to Phoenicia and returns (r. 1375 B.c.) — Death 
of Abdashiita — Incompetent Egyptian commissioners — Progress of the revolt — 
Intrigues of Aziru in Egypt against Ribadda — Letters of Ribadda — Fall of Simyra 
(c. 1372 B.c.) — The revolt in the South — Abdkhiba of Jerusalem — The black troops 
at Jerusalem — General revolt and war (c. 1371 B.c.) — Fall of Byblos (r. 1370 B.c.) — 
Akheriaten summons Aziru — Aziru goes to court and is confirmed as ruler of Syria 
(f. 1369 B.C.), but is compelled to submit to Shubbiluliuirra (r. 1368 B.c.) — Egyptians 
abandon J’alestine — Death of Dushratta and civil war in Mitanni (c. 1367 B.c.) — 
Intervention of Shubbiluliuma, who makes Mattiuaza king of Mitanni {c. 1367 B.c.) 
— Later events — Treaty of Shubbiluliuma and Iloremheb (r. 1345 B.c.) 

In the confusion which marked the end of the reign of 
Amenhetep lll the North Syrian princes seem to have been 
uncertain whether their allegiance was due to Egypt or to 
Mitanni. The opportunity was opened to Shubbiluliuma, an 
energetic prince, to extend for the first time the central power 
of the "Great King” of Khatti from Cappadocia over the 
debated territory of Naharin. It might seem a dangerous 
policy to provoke the allied arms of both Mitanni and Egypt. 
But the king and his nation were young and vigorous, with an 
unassailable base and citadel in the highlands of Asia Minor 
from which to operate and to which retirement in case of check 
or defeat was easy. Mitanni, on the other hand, was an 
artificial state, without good natural frontiers, planted in t^ 
defenceless plain of Northern Mesopotamia, and surrounded 
by enemies. One of these, the young state of Assyria, was 
ready to take advantage of any disaster to Mitanni to push 
northward again the power of the Semites, which had been 
displaced southwards by the intruding Iranians who had 
founded the Mitannian kingdom; in Assyria Shubbiluliuma 
could expect an ally. Further, Mitanni was weakened by 
internal dissensions. The reigning king, Dushratta, was one of 
three brothers, sons of the king Shutarna. One of these 
brothers, named Artashumara, had succeeded Shutarna, but 
was apparently murdei-ed. Dushratta, as we have seen from 
his letter to Amenhetep lil,^ succeeded Artashumara and 
punished the murderers. From the Boghaz Kydi documents 
we know that a third brother, named Artatama after his grand- 

^ See p. 21:8. 
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father, the Artatama whose daughter Thothmes iv had 
possibly married, was throughout the reign of Dushratta the 
enemy of the latter, and had taken refuge in Naharin, beyond 
Dushratla’s reach. Here he, with his son Shutarna or Sliutatarra, 
and his grandson Itakama or Aitugaraa, seem to have lived as 
semi-independent dynasts, Itakama being prince of the town 
of Kinza; and here they intrigued against Dushratta with the 
Hittite king.^ Shubbilulinma was not now concerned to attack 
Mitanni directly : the defeat which he had alread)^ .suffered at 
the hands of Dushratta no doubt made him avoid this course, 
and with Naharin in his hands Mitanni, unsupported by Egypt, 
would be powerless. He accordingly stirred up a revolt of the 
Hittite and Amorite princes of the Lebanon, behind which he 
could occupy Naharin undisturbed. 

The princes of the Lebanon had never been really loyal to 
Egypt, and had given much trouble to Thothmes III and 
Amenhetep II. Their disposition to disloyalty had always 
been checked by the loyalty of the settled cities of Naharin 
and Phoenicia, which had soon learnt to appreciate the benefits 
of the pax acg^ptiaca, which secured them against the raids of 
both Hittite and Amorite. Now, however, the towns of Naharin 
were harried by the Hittite invasion of Shubbilulinma, in 
alliance with Itakama, But Phoenicia, the base of Egyptian 
power in the North, was still safe, its egyptianized princes were 
faithful to Egypt, and had little love for the tribes of the 
Lebanon. 

From them authentic intelligence of the proceedings of the 
Amorites could speedily be transmitted to Egypt. The 
Amorite chiefs therefore had at first to temporize. While in 
reality aiding the Hiltites, they pretended to be defending 
Phoenicia for the king, and with a strange fatuity the 
Egyptians believed them. Then they threw off the mask as 
far as Phoenicia itself was concerned and set to work to sub- 
due one city after another. But Egypt could still be deceived, 

^ It is very probable that Aitatama’s flight was directly connected with the 
minder of Artashmnara, and that he was an accomplice of the Pitkhi whom, as we 
know from his letter to Amenhetep in, Dushratta had slain, at the time of his first 
defeat of Shiibhiluliuma, who was no doubt equally the accomplice of Pirkhi. In 
any case, Shiibhiluliuma seems for a time to have set up Artatama as a sort of rival 
king of Mitanni, though when, latei on, Dushratta was murdered, probably by 
Artatama and Shulatarra, he turned against them, and placed Mattiiiaza, son of 
■Duttniitln on hw fathp**s throne "c- n TTittite v « '>1 
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and with consummate impudence messengers as well as letters 
were sent to Amenhetep ill and to Akhenaten explaining 
away these inexplicable proceedings, and throwing discredit on 
the true despatches of the loyal princes, like Ribadda the chief 
of Byblos, who found themselves actually censured by the king 
for defending the king’s land against his enemies. Abdashirta 
and his son Aziru, the leaders of the Amorites, conducted this 
campaign of mingled war and diplomacy with incredible craft 
and success. 

Abdashirta, it is true, was checked at last, owing to the 
representations of Ribadda and the final conviction of the 
Egyptians that his protestations of loyalty were deceptive, 
Abdashirta had occupied the important strategical position of 
Simyra, which was garrisoned by mercenary warriors of the 
Shekhlal, who are evidently the Shakalsha of later history 
and are probably to be identified with Pisidians of Sagalassos.^ 
When charged with this act of war Abdashirta pleaded that he 
had been asked to deliver Simyra from the Shekhlal, and that 
the Egyptians in the city were with him in the matter Ribadda, 
however, never ceased to point out his treachery to the king, 
to Egyptian representatives in Phoenicia,^ and to Amanappa 
(Amenemapet ?), who was apparently a travelling commissioner.'^ 
In revenge Abdashirta tried to have him assassinated by a 
Shardina mercenary, whom he killed but not until after he 
had received nine wounds.® Insistently he demands troops 
to restore the king’s authority. Finally Amenhetep ill 
seems to have been convinced, and sent an army under 
Amanappa, which retook Simyra, and apparently marched on 
into Naharin, where Egyptian authority was for a brief space 
restored.® Shubbiluliuma, who had no intention of coming 
into direct conflict with Egypt (so strong still was the renown 
of the great Thothmes), retreated, abandoning Itakama, who 
on his next invasion fought against him. The Egyptian force 
soon retired, from Phoenicia as well as from Naharin, but 
Shubbiluliuma did not at once advance, The road was again 
open for an Egyptian army to march against him had he 
invaded Naharin. An Amorite revolt against Egypt was 
necessary, and there can be little doubt, after perusal of 


' Hall, P.S.B^A, xxxi. p. 231. See pp. 70, 381. 
- Amaina letter, Knudtzon (IC) 62. 

‘ K 73. 6 K 81, 


’ Letter K 69, etc. 
“ K 117, 1. 21 ff. 
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llibadda’s letters, that the speedy recrudescence of the revolt, 
under Abdashirta and Azlru, was brought about and supported 
by him, Meanwhile, till it should have gained head, he turned 
against Mitanni, In his account of his struggle with Diishratta, 
discovered at Boghaz Kybi, he states that Dushratta had “ risen 
against him,” thus breaking the treaty which' had been con- 
cluded between him, probably at his accession, and Artatama, 
Dushratta’s grandfather, no doubt at the end of Artatama’s 
reign. In consequence of this Shubbiluliuma now crossed 
the Euphrates and plundered the northern border of Mitanni. 
Dushratta, protesting, threatened that if he plundered the left 
bank of the Euphrates, which was his territory, he would plunder 
the right bank, whether it were his or not.^ 

From this it would appear that both kings already laid 
claim to Naharin, which was rightfully Egyptian territory. 
Dushratta does not, however, seem to have carried out his threat. 
They formally defied each other, but never actually came to 
blows. Shubbiluliuma had been made wary by his first defeat. 
PIc replied to a second defiance from Dushratta by an expedi- 
tion against the land of Isuwa and by another against Alshe, 
probably the territory immediately north of Mitanni, and pre- 
sumably then tributary to Dushratta. The latter marched out 
to attack the Hittites, but Shubbiluliuma avoided battle, and 
returned to the Euphrates, which he crossed, and marched in 
force into Naharin, which Aziru’s revolt had now again cut off 
from Egypt. The princes, who preferred Egyptian or Mitannian 
rule to that of the Hittites, resisted him ; but Aleppo, Nii, Arakhti, 
and Katna were all conquered, and the people of Katna were 
carried off to Khatti.^ Of the capture of Katna we hear from a 
letter of its loyal prince Akizzi, who seems to have escaped.® 
The land of Nukhashshi was conquered, and its king Sarrupsi 
flecl, but his family was sent to Khatti. Kinza, the city of 
Itakama, his former ally, says Shubbiluliuma, he had not in- 
tended to attack, but Itakama, who no doubt resented his 
desertion in the previous Hittite invasion (in the year before?), 
and had probably made his submission to the Egyptian army 
of Amanappa, now attacked him with his father Shutatarra. 
The two were, however, defeated, and carried off to Khatti, 

' M.D.O.G,, l.c. p. 3z. 

^ 7 bid. p. 34, This expedition is referiecl to by Eibadda in letter K 75. 

» K S?. 
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whither the Hittite now retired with his booty. “ On account 
of the disobedience of the king Dushratta have I plundered all 
these lands in one year, and brought them to Khatti,” he says. 

" From the mountain Niblani, from the Euphrates have I made 
them my territory.”^ He thus chooses to I'egard Naharin and 
Nukhashshi as Mitannian, not Egyptian, territory.^ 

The death of Amenhetep III now probably occurred. 
Shubbiluliuma waited to see whether the new king of Egypt 
would be likely to attempt the recovery of Syria from the 
rebels, in which case the Hittites would probably have 
abandoned the latter and left Naharin to Egypt. Accordingly, 
when messengers from Egypt came to him with news of the 
accession of Amenhetep rv, Shubbiluliuma sent with an ill 
grace a somewhat surly letter of congratulation to the new 
king of Egypt, and refrained from any overt acts of hostility in 
Naharin,^ He awaited events. The Egyptian government took 
no measures to put down the revolt, in spite of the urgent 
advice of the King of Babylon.* And though Dushratta badly 
needed the friendship of Egypt, and wrote to Amenhetep IV 
and his mother invoking it and reminding them of the 
political plans (against Shubbiluliuma) which he had concerted 
with Amenhetep III, Tii seems to have been unfriendly to him, 
and he complains of her irritation against him,* Possibly in 
Egypt Dushratta was distrusted almost as much as Shubbilu- 
liuma. Abdashirta was now attacking Byblos, and Ribadda 
writes to Egypt that he fears he will take it as he did Simyra.* 
Dushratta now, with the idea of conciliating Egypt and gaining 
her assistance against his great enemy, marched to Phoenicia, 
and Ribadda reports that he had occupied Simyra, but was 
prevented from relieving Byblos from want of water, and so 
had retired again to his own land.'’^ This movement was 
really, in view of the threatening attitude of Shubbiluliuma on 
the flank of his line of march, a great proof of his desire for 
Egyptian friendship, but it was no doubt misrepresented to 
Egypt as an attempt at conquest of Egyptian territory, 
Either now, or shortly afterwards, Abdashirta was captured 
and killed, whether by one of the robber-bands or by Ribadda’s 

l.c. p. 35. 

* So also does Ribadda, even when writing to Egypt (IC 75). 

® K 41. * K 8 ; see p. 26?. K 26 ff. 

“ K Qi. ’ K 8?. 
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men is not clear.^ His place was, however, at once taken by 
his sons, especially by the energetic Aziru, who had dis- 
tinguished himself by assisting the Hittites to take the town of 
Katna, and by stirring up the land of Ube (Hobah) and its 
capital, Damascus, to revolt.^ He now attacked Simyra 
again. In Phoenicia the men of Arvad, the northern- 
most city, seem to have been the most anti-Egyptian in 
sentiment, as they had been in the days of Thothmes 
Probably this was caused by jealousy of the Southern cities, 
especially Byblos, which had always submitted peacefully to 
Egyptian supremacy. The Arvadites now appear in full 
alliance with the sons of Aziru, and Ribadda writes to Egypt 
to urge that their merchant-ships in the Delta ports should be 
seized.* He could do little else. The Egyptian troops had 
been withdrawn, and the Amorites were in no mood to be awed 
by the appearance and reappearance of Egyptian com- 
missioners such as Tuibikha, the lieutenant in the North of the 
viceroy Yankhamu, or a certain Khai, whose loyalty, as well as 
energy, was suspected by Ribadda,® Turbikha seems to have 
been as ill-informed as most of the Egyptian commissioners. 
The Syrian seaport town of Irkata, south of Arvad, still held 
out for the king, though pressed by the sons of Aziru, But 
Turbikha, instead of encouraging the men of Irkata, seems to 
have rated and abused them, and told them that the king 
“hated Irkata.” The result was a letter of complaint from 
the town to the king.® When the faithful adherents of Egypt 
were treated thus, it is no wonder that the revolt grew apace. 
Ullaza was soon taken by the sons of Aziru, and Simyra was 
besieged by them in alliance with the Arvadites. Ribadda’s 
communications with Egypt were seriously interfered with by 
the Phoenician pirate Yapa'addi of Dor,’ and the corn from 
Egypt on which he relied for subsistence for his garrisons was 
not sent. His letters grew more insistent and finally indignant 
in tone. Why, he asks, will the king not allow Yankhamu, 
the viceroy of Yarirauta (the Delta), to come to his assistance? 
be is a wise man and the king has no better servant than he.® 
It would seem that jealousy of the powerful viceroy determined 

’ K loi. “ K 107. ^ See pp. 240 fF. 

^ K 105. ® K loi. 

® K 100. Irkata was on the coast (at Kala'at Ark.t), south of Arvad. 

^ K 105 ff. ; n.-? ff; ® K iiS, /, iji;. 
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the king to retain him in Egypt even at the hazard of losing 
the empire, and Ribaclda’s praise of him probably did 
Yankhamu no good at the couit, where the impression would 
be given that the viceroy had prompted Ribaddato ask for him. 
Also the sinister influence of the sons of Abdashirta at the 
court, where Aziru had a powerful friend in the Egyptian noble 
Dudu,^ would be actively exerted to prevent a decision so 
dangerous to their schemes as the dispatch of Yankhamu to 
Phoenicia. Constantly Ribadda asks for troops, especially for 
the redoubtable Sudanese, tire men of Mclukhkha and of Kush,^ 
whom in all probability the Semites feared far more than they 
did the Egyptians or the mercenaries fiom Asia Minor. He 
is ordered to " defend ” : how can he do so with no troops ? ® 
Plis ancestors had never been abandoned in this way by the 
king’s ancestors.* Of old at the sight of an Egyptian the kings 
of Canaan fled, but now the sons of Abdashirta mock at the 
Egyptians ! ® Finally his rage gets the better of him, and he 
roundly tells the pharaoh that he has lied in saying that he 
has sent troops.^ He was now hard pressed by Aziru, and all 
that the king cared about was that the despatch of tribute 
should go on as usual. The Egyptian commissioners seem to 
have had no orders but to see that tribute was sent, in spite of 
the impossibility of getting it. How can he obtain wood from 
Ugarit and Zalkhi with Aziru and the Arvadites in the way?’' 
All had gone wrong since Khai and Amanappa left Simyra 
M'ith copper for Egypt.® Finally Simyra fell, surrendered by 
the Egyptian commander Khaib : Biwari, another Egyptian 
officer, was killed.” 

The result was an alarming increase of the revolt,_ Zimrida, 
King of Sidon, gave up the Egyptian cause as hopeless, and 
allied himself with Aziru and the Arvadites against Byblos and 
the ancient rival of Sidon, Tyre, whose king, Abimilki, imitates 
Ribadda in writing despairing letters to Egypt.^” He is, 
however, more courtly in his phraseology than the energetic 
King of Byblos, and gives the impression of being a weaker 
man, He was honestly loyal to Egypt; in his fathers’ time 
" the gods of his city had gone over to Egypt,” and he obeys 

* IC 158, 164, 

* K log, ll. 6 ff. 

' K 126. 

JO K 146-1 1;^. 


MC127, 131, 132, 133. 
^ Ibid . n . 44 ir. 

® K 109, U 61 (T. 


3 K 112. 

" K 139. 

" IC 127, 129. 
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their behests. He tries to gain help by means of obsequious 
reports of his evil case. He is “ a servant of tears,” and is shut 
up in his island-city by Zimrida. But neither Ribadda’s anger 
nor Abimilki’s tears brought any assistance from Egypt. The 
time had indeed now gone by when it was possible to do 
anything to save the North, which was now entirely in the hands 
of Aziru, who had finally succeeded in taking Irkata as well 
as Simyra, and had killed the king who had so indignantly 
protested against the stupidity of Turbikha. Any soldiers 
that were left to Egypt by the pacifist fanaticism of Akhenaten 
were now all needed in the South, where the simmering anarchy 
caused by the wanderings of the Khabiri, Sa-Ga 0 , and other 
masterless men {SuUi or Beduins) blazed out into open revolt as 
a consequence of the Amorite rebellion.^ Here also]Milkili and 
Labaya, two Canaanite chiefs, while in reality allied with the 
Khabiri, at the same time tried to delude the Egyptian court 
into believing them to be its loyal and energetic supporters. 
This they did, in spite of the protests of the Iranian princes of 
Megiddo, Biridiya and Yazddta,® and of the insistent despatches 
of Abdkhiba, the native governor of Jerusalem, on one of which 
is written a note to the royal scribe who should translate it : 
“To the scribe of my lord the king, Abdkhiba thy servant: 
Bring these words plainly before my lord the king.” And the 
gist of this letter is in the words ; “ The whole land of the king is 
going to ruin.”® Thus in the South Milkili and Labaya played 
the same “ game of bluff” as Abdashirta and Aziru in the North, 
an^ Abdkhiba in the South had the same thankless task of 
combating the incredible apathy and ignorance of Akhenaten 
and his court as Ribadda had in the North. Perhaps he had 
more success in the end, as Jerusalem was nearer to Egypt 
than Byblos, and Yankhamu the viceroy of the Delta, to whose 
province Southern Palestine was attached, could hardly be 
deceived as to the truth of the protestations of Milkili and 
Labaya, and their allies Zimrida of Lachish (who was soon 
killed), and the Iranian immigrant, Shuyard^ta.* Sudanese 
troops were sent to Jerusalem, but there they seem to have 
come into collision with the population, and caused such trouble 
that Abdkhiba complains bitterly of them. They had nearly 
killed him in his own house.® Nothing went well for the 

^ See p. 343. ® K 243-248. ® K 2S9. ^ K 370, 290. 

° Iv 2S7, 28S ; “men of Kashi,” not of Kashshi, which was a land of Syria. 
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Egyptians, and the whole country was terrorized by the Khabiri 
and the Sutu, who in the South seem to have attacked both the 
Egyptians and the Canaanites impartially. And here, too, the 
king demanded his tribute as if nothing was happening. 
Widya of Ashkelon has to send the tribute of Aten, as ordered.^ 
We can obtain no clearer idea of the obsession of the king’s 
mind by his religious mania. Abdkhiba tries to arrest his 
attention by asking him to succour the territory of Jerusalem 
which bore his name : ® probably a temple of the Aten had 
been set up in Jerusalem, which may be the “Khinatuni” 
which has already been mentioned.® But we hear nothing 
of the result of this clever appeal. Matters went from 
bad to worse. The Egyptian officials on the spot were utterly 
confused by the contradiction between the facts as they saw 
them and the foolish orders they received from home, and those 
specially sent from Egypt, ignorant of the local conditions, and 
not knowing whom to believe, committed mistake after mistake, 
Bikhuru, a general sent by Yankhamu to restore order, actually 
was so ignorant of his friends and foes that he sent a body of 
Arab auxiliaries against Byblos, who massacred Ribadda’s 
garrison of Mediterranean mercenaries (Shardina)^^ in Egyptian 
pay. The unhappy Ribadda may well have cursed the day when 
he refused to follow the counsels of his family and throw in 
his lot with the Amorites. 

Finally, returning from some expedition without the walls, 
he found the gates of Byblos shut against him, and had to flee 
for refuge to Berht, where the king Ammunira received him,® 

The fall of Sirayra and Byblos seems to have caused some 
commotion in Egypt. The loss of the gateway of Naharin 
and the expulsion of so prominent an Egyptian sympathizer 
as Ribadda from his city could hardly be ignored by the 
philosopher-king or explained away by the (probably well-paid) 
friends of Aziru at court. A wordy and pompous, weakly 
threatening, letter was sent by the king’s orders® to Aziru, 
bidding him restore Ribadda to his city, and demanding the 
reason of his friendship with Itakama, the Prince of Kadesh, 
who was now again an active ally of the Plittites. A bombastic 

' " The tilbute of the Sim” (not "of Amen ”) : K 325, /. 21. 

IC 287, /. 60 ff. “ See p. 300, 

K 122. Foi the Shardina, see pp. 70, 381. 

'■>Kn8. '■Ki 62 . 
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threat that if he is an enemy he and' all his house will be 
sacrificed (before Amen) by the king’s own axe is followed by 
the tearful remonstrance, “ Thou knowest that the king doth not 
wish to carry war through Canaan ” ; and the letter ends 
with a significant demand for the surrender of some Egyptian 
enemies of the king, Sharru, Tuya [Tui], Leia [Rei], Uishiari 
[Osirei, for Seti?], the son-in-law of Mania [Mena], Daasharti, 
PalrUna, and Nimmakh^ [Ncbemhat?] with their sons and 
wives. We can hardly doubt that these were prominent 
Amonists who had taken refuge with Aziru from the king’s, 
fanatical wrathd So here again the religious obsession comes 
forth, and clouds the king’s counsel. , 

Finally, after Aziru had killed Ribadda and the ruler 
of B&ut, Ammunira, he was summoned to Egypt, and 
eventually he had to go. He went^ as a great vassal 
prince, slayer of the king’s enemies, and defender of the 
empire against the Northern barbarians. The accusing 
voices of Akizzi of Katna, of Ribadda of Byblos, and of 
Abimilki of Tyre were now silent, and the Egyptian court 
was only too glad to compromise and accept the accomplished 
fact with as little loss of dignity as possible. Azinr probably 
acknowledged Egyptian suzerainty and returned to Syria as 
the ruler of a practically independent state of considerable 
extent. But he did not rule it long undisturbed. Shub- 
biluliuma’s support had enabled Aziru to effect his first 
conquests after the death of Amenhetep III. Aziru had no 
doubt kept him quiet hitherto by protestations of friendship, if 
not by actual admission of supremacy. But his visit to Egypt 
and return to Syria, blessed by Egyptian recognition and no 
doubt anointed with the sacred oil as an Egj'ptian sub-king, 
must have been enough to provoke Shubbiluliuma to attack 
him at once. From the letters of the Hittite king lately dis- 
covered at Boghaz Kyoi we learn that he had regarded Aziru 
as his vassal, that he now considered that he had revolted from 
him, and that he defeated him and compelled him to swear 
allegiance to him and to obey Hittite orders.** Thus the whole 
of Syria and Phoenicia was lost to Egypt. Bikhuru the general 

^ I think it far mote piobable that these names aie Egyptian than Mitannian, a.v 
Webke thinks (ICnubtzon, Amanta-Tafeln, Anni., p. 126S). While some of them 
have a non-Egyptian soiincl, most are distinctly Egyptian in charaolei. 

"Kldp. p. 43. 
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fell back on Jerusalem, and it cannot have been long before even 
that strong city also was abandoned to its Jebusite inhabitants, 
and all Palestine to the Khabiri, the wandering Hebrew tribes 
who three centuries afterwards founded, in the lands of which 
they had thus taken possession, settled and enduring kingdoms 
of their own.^ 

Dushratta was thus isolated, and shortly afterwards was 
murdered by one of his sons. “When his son with his servants 
conspired and slew his father Dushratta and death found 
Dushratta, Teshub decided the right of Artatama and gave life 
to his son Artatama,” says Shubbiluliuma in the preface to a 
treaty with Mattiuara, son of Dushratta, found at Boghaz Kyoi, 
from which much of our information as to the Hittite wars is 
derived.* Apparently Dushratta’s exiled brother and rival 
Artatama and his son Shutatarra now seized the throne, driving 
out the son (Mattiuaza?) who had murdered Dushratta. Pie 
fled to Khatti, The result was a period of anarchy. “The 
land of Mitanni was entirely destroyed,” says Shubbiluliuma, 
" and the Assyrians and the people of Alshe divided it between 
them.”® So Ashur-uballit seized the opportunity to occupy 
the portion of Dushratta's kingdom nearest to him. Saushshatar, 
the father of Artatama I, and the first Mitannian king of whom 
we have any knowledge, had carried off from Ashur a door of 
gold and silver and had set it up in his palace at Waraganni, 
his capital. Shutatarra gave it back to Ashur-uballit, no doubt 
under compulsion.* 

Shubbiluliuma now appeared upon the scene. “Till now 
had the Sun, Shubbiluliuma, the Great King, the noble King of 
Khatti, beloved of Teshub, refrained from crossing the Euphrates, 
and had taken neither taxes nor tribute from the land of 
Mitanni. But when the Great King saw the desolation of the 
land of Mitanni, he sent men of the palace, oxen, sheep, and 
horses, for the men of Khani (the Mitannians) there were in 
misery. Shutatarra and his nobles endeavoured to slay Matti- 
uaza, the son of the king ; but he fled, and came to the Sun 
Shubbiluliuma, the Great King. The Great King spake: 
‘ Teshub hath decided his right for him, since now I take 
Mattiuaza, the son of King Dushratta, by the hand, and set him 
upon his throne. In order that the land of Mitanni, the great 
land, may not disappear, hath the Great King Shubbiluliuma 

* See Ch. IX. * M.D. 0 . G,, l.c. p. 36. ® Ihid. * Jbid. p, 3S. 
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summoned it to life for the sake of his daughter. For Mattiuaza, 
the son of Dushratta, have I taken by the hand, and have given 
him my daughter to wife.’”^ The fruit was now quite ripe; by 
waiting Shubbiluliuma had attained all. “ That the great land 
of Mitanni might not be destroyed utterly,” and with a fine 
touch of contempt not for the sake of the rightful king, 
Dushratta’s son, but for that of Iris daughter, to whom he now 
married him, the Hittite Bismarck entered Mitanni, drove out 
the Assyrians and the men of Alshe, ejected Artatama and 
Shutatarra, whom he had used and abandoned, and placed 
Mattiuaza on the throne of Dushratta as his son-in-law and 
vassal. The cautious yet calculating policy of years was finally 
crowned with the attainment of the position at which he had 
aimed from the first, and Shubbiluliuma now as an old man 
reigned undisputed lord over the whole of North-western Asia. 
Even the energetic Ashur-uballit had to give way before him. 
Assyria was not yet powerful enough to withstand the king of 
the Hittites in war, and her king had no desire to see the 
treasures of Ashur carried off to Asia Minor. By his politic 
evasion of direct conflict with Shubbiluliuma Ashur-uballit 
himself gave evidence of political sagacity not inferior to that 
of the Shubbiluliuma, and it may well be that from watching 
the career of the older Hittite monarch the Assyrian king 
learnt lessons which made him in after years, when he was him- 
self an old man, the conqueror of Babylon and the dictator of 
Mesopotamia.^ 

How long the revolt lasted till the final abandonment of 
Palestine after the subjection of Aziru by Shubbiluliuma we do 
not know. Before Aziru’s capture of Simyra Ribadda speaks 
of the war as having lasted already five years,® but we do not 
know whether he is referring only to the second revolt after the 
death of Amenhetep iii or dates his five years from the beginning 
of the trouble, when Abdashirta took Simyra, probably a year 
or two before Amenhetep’s death. Perhaps twelve or fifteen 
years (c. 1378-1365 B.c.) saw the whole tragedy played out from 
start to finish.* 

* 0 . G., loc. cit. p. 36. ® See pp. 266, 36S. ® Letter K 106. 

We aie aLle to trace the coarse of these events with tolerable certainty, in spile 
of the absence of all indications of date 01 tinae in the various letters and despatches 
found at Tell el-Amarna horn rvhich the above account is drawn. That Simyra was 
twice besieged and captured, first in the reign of Amenhetep ni by Abdashirta, 
secondly in that of Amenhetep iv by Aairu, is quite certain. There were two distinct 
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Of the Egyptian actors fn the revolts we know nothing from 
Egyptian sources with the exception of Dudu, who is the Tutu 
buried at Tell el-Amarna. Yankhamu, the powerful viceroy of 
the Delta (Yarimuta^) is unknown to the inscriptions. Perhaps 
Akhenaten or Horemheb destroyed all record of him. 

Thus the conquests of Thothmes I and III were lost, by the 
ignorance and incapacity of the king, the folly and probably 
the venality of his courtiers, and the stupidity and possible 
treachery of some of his officers. The soldiers must have been 
utterly divided in opinion by the religious revolution, and 
without Amon to help them were, as they would have phrased 
it, as rudderless ships in the storm. Their world had been 
turned upside down, and it is little wonder that their brains and 
hands were paralysed. 

Tutankhamen, the second successor of Akhenaten, seems, 
after the restoration of the ancient religion, to have attempted 
to recover Southern Palestine. In the tomb of Hui, viceroy of 
Kush, at Thebes, we have pictures of the bringing of tribute 

levoUs of the Amontes, separated by the “small expedition” under Amanappa 
sent by Amenhetep ni, which retook Phoenicia “in a few days,” as Ribadda says, 
and, as we know from the letters of Akizzi of Katna, penetrated into Mitanni, but 
was probably recalled by the news of the old king’s death. The end of the first 
revolt is also marked by the death of Abdashlrta. 

Then among the mass of letters referring to the second revolt in Akhenaten’s 
leign, we can distinguish the earlier fiom the later by the test of the recognition of 
the king’s Aten-worship by the writers. In the earlier letters of the second revolt 
the king’s god is referred to as Amen, and Amen (Amana) is invoked to piotect him. 
Then, about the lime of Aziiu’s capture of Simyra, and probably not long after the 
letter speaking of the war as having already lasted six years was wiitten, Ribadda 
prays that “the Sun” (Aten) m.ay give the king strength. Abiniilki lather later on, 
nftei Zimrida of Sidon had revolted, fully lecognizes Atenlsm, and tells the king that 
he “is the Sun who rises over the lands daily like the Sun his father.” The 
despatches of the Southern revolt refer only to the Aten as the king's god, never to 
Amen. The King of Ashkelon sends the tribute “ of the Sun ” : Abdkhiba lefers 
probably to the Aten-nauie as having been given to Jerusalem ; and the letter from 
Bunabutiash to Akhenaten lefeiring to the robbery of his caiavan at “ Khinatuni” 
(? Jerusalem or Bethshemesh) evidently is of the same period ; the actual robbers he 
mentions by name are also mentioned m the war despatches from Southern Palestine. 
■Willi the help of such indications as these and study of the probable interdependences 
and cross-references in the letters it is possible to evolve some such connected account 
of the two revolts as that given above. 

^ The word “ Yarimiita ” seems to be Egyptian, and probably refers to the Delta. 
The element “yari” must be the Egyptian lara, tear (spelt in hieroglyphs “ 
“river,” the Nile: “niflta” is unexplained; it cannot be meh^ melfet, “north,” 
which would be tiansctibed as “mekhi” or “mfikhi” in cutieifoim. So the word 
cannot mean “ Rivet of the North.” The name Yankhamu seems to be Semitic, not 
Egyptian. 

2't 
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by the Asiatic chiefs, who say to the king: “Give us the 
breath which thou givest, O lord ! Tell us thy victories, and 
there shall be no revolters in thy time, but the land shall be in 
peace,” This is evidently a reference to the Canaanite revolt. 
That it was impossible in his reign to reconstitute in any way 
the old imperial officialdom of the Asiatic subject-lands seems 
to be shewn by the fact that this tribute of the North is 
presented by the two viceroys of the South and Kush, Hui and 
his brother Amenhetep, not by an officer detailed to deal with 
the affairs of the North.^ 

Before his death Shubbiluliuma saw the coping-stone 
placed on the edifice he had raised, by the conclusion of a treaty 
with Egypt,® probably under Horemheb, by which he must have 
been left in undisturbed possession of Naharin and Amui-ru, 
While Canaan and Phoenicia were left for Egypt to recover if she 
could. 

3 . Munil and Seti / 

Mursil (f. 134.5 B.c.) — Seti l invades r.ilesline (r. 131S n.c.) — Conflict with the 
Hittites, who are defeated — Treaty of peace 

At ShubbiluHuma’s death his sceptie passed to his son 
Mursil,® after the short intervening reign of an elder brother of 
the latter, named Aranda.* The empire which Mursil inherited 
stretched from the Phrygian mountains, probably, and from the 
Black Sea to Carmel and Galilee in the south, and to the 
circumscribed northern frontier of Assyria and the mountains 
of Armenia in the east. We cannot doubt that Shubbiluliuma 
paid attention to the westward as well as to the southern and 
eastern expansion of his kingdom, and it may be he who is de- 
picted on the rocks of Tmolos (Karabel) and Sipylos in Lydia,® 
but from the references to unknown lands in his tablets we 
can at present learn nothing of possible campaigns as far as 


^ In an inscription, recently discovered at Karnak, which records his restoration 
of the priesthood of Amen at Karnak, it is sadly confessed, with a candour extra- 
ordinary in an ancient record, that “ if one sent men to the coast of Phoenicia to 
enlarge the borders of Egypt, it would be impossible for them to succeed there.” 

2 This treaty is referred to in the time of Rameses ii. (p. 364). 

® The name was spelt by the Egyptians “Maursar,” but we know the true pro- 
nunciation “Mursil” from the Bogha,* ICyoi documents, I use the short farm 
“Mursil,” not the longer “MursiUs,” because the Egyptian form shews that the 
final -is was not pronounced : it is a personal suffix or definite article, 

^ M.D.O, <?,, Uc, (if. p. 18. ® See p. 329, n, 3. 
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the Aegean : we may well do so later, however, when these 
tablets found at Boghaz Kyoi have been fully studied and 
published. Then we may gain important knowledge as to his 
relations with the now decaying and war-harried “ Mycenaean ” 
peoples of the Aegean basin. Over the contending Canaanites, 
Khabii'i, and Beduins of Palestine south of Syria, left to their 
fate by Eg3'pt for a time, neither he nor Mursil seem to have 
attempted to extend their rule. 

They had no desire to come to close quarters with Egypt. 
The advent of a new dynasty had infused new energy into 
the counsels of Egypt, which was fast recovering from the 
stupor which the bouIcvcrseinentnndQY Akhcnaten had laid upon 
her. Under Seti I she marched forth once more to reassert 
her Asiatic dominion. The “neutral territory” of Palestine 
which the Hittites had not attempted to occupy was retaken 
almost without a blow, Seti and his army entei-ed Galilee, 
and for the first time the Eg3''ptians and the Hittites met on 
the field. Shubbiluliuma had never crossed swords with Egypt. 

The details of the campaigns of Seti I and Rameses 
are neither so important nor so interesting as those of the 
campaigns of Thothmes III. We know much less of what 
happened, though the complete decipherment of the Boghaz 
Kyoi tablets may fill up the gaps in the Egyptian accounts. Seti 
undoubtedly modelled his action upon that of Thothnaes. Like 
him, he started on his enterprise as soon as he had attained 
the supreme power, in the first year of his reign. Like him, 
also, his first campaign was directed towards the securing of 
Southern Palestine and Phoenicia, from which, as his base, 
he could attack the Orontes valley. As before, Phoenicia had 

iThe order and approximate dates of the kings at the XIXth and following 
dynasties will be found given m the chronological table at the end of this chapter. 
Manetho is still available to shew us that the Egyptians of his time had an 
appioximately correct idea of the names and succession of the Ramessidos, though his. 
list is by no means complete. As airanged by Schnabel, O.L.Z., jgii, p. 69, 
the Manethonian list is as follows : — 

t. Sethus [Seti l] . 51 yeais 

2. Rainesses (Rapsakes) [Rameses 11] ... 66 ,, 2 months. 

3. Amenephthes (Araenophath) [Mereuptab] . • 19 ,, 6 ,, 

4. Sethos [Seti il] . . , . . . • 5 ji 

5. Thouoris [Queen Tausiet] 7 „ 

The yeais of Rameses ll are given coriectly, and those of his successors are 
probably by no means incorrect. Rameses i, Rameses-Siptah, and Amenmeses are 

n itted 
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to be subdued from the land side first, in order that her slups 
might be seized and utilized for the transport of troops directly 
to Northern Syriad 

Advancing from the frontier-city of Tjaru, Seti pushed 
across the desert into Palestine, and the city of Pe-kanana, 
“the Canaan,” was captured. It is probable that this was 
the capital city of Canaan, Jerusalem itself. Then the Jordan 
was crossed, and the king set up his boundary-stela at Tell 
esh-Shihfib in the Hauran,* marking hi.s border over against 
the confines of the king of Karduniyash. Turning westward 
then, and still meeting with little resistance, apparently, he 
marched through the plain of Jezreel into Phoenicia, where 
also the princes seem to have made no opposition to the 
restoration of Egyptian supremacy. 

Very possibly they wrelcomcd the restoration. The con- 
nexion with highly civilized and luxuiious Egypt could not 
but be more profitable to their commercial interests than sub- 
jection to the control of the Hittites. Further, Egyptian over- 
lordship secured to the city-folk the control of the uplands, 
while Hittite predominance meant domination of the coast 
citie.s by the hill-folk of the Lebanon and the Orontes valley. 

Probably it was the Phoenician feeling in favour of Egypt 
that lamed the arm of Mursil. At any rale, he made no 
attempt to prevent a seizure of Phoenicia. Had it been 
intended to exclude Egyptian dominion from Asia, Seti ought 
to have been met in the plain of Jezreel, where a Hittite victory 
would probably have shattered the projects of the Egyptian 
king. But apparently the king of Khatti regai-ded Southern 
Palestine, and Phoenicia also, as outside his regular dominion, 
and an Egyptian occupation of those countries as no infraction 
of Shubbiluliuma’s treaty; he trusted also in the mountains 
of Lebanon and Hermon as his southern frontier, and his 
generalship was not sufficiently inspired to make him see 
the strategic importance of Phoenicia. He left considerations 
of strategy to the Egyptians, being content to let them (if 

^ It is evident that the Egyptians still possessed no navy of Iheit own by whose 
niemis a direct occupation of Phoenicia might have been effected. When Phoenicia 
was lost to them they had no ships. Egy’ptian vessels do not appear upon the sea 
till the reign of Rameses in, and then they seem to be but an ephemeral 
phenomenon. 

'^Palestine Exploration Fund Qnmterly Statement, 1901, pp. 347-48; J904, 
pp, 7S-80. Tell esh-Shikhb lies 22 m. E. of lire Lake of Tiberias. 
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they really intended to attack him afterwards) take what 
advantage they would, sure that in the end the hard bodies 
and sharp swords of his Anatolian soldiers would prevail 
against the weaker warriors of the South. 

Countless prisoners of the Beduins and Khabiri were 
brought back to Egj^pt, where at the border, on the farther shore 
of the “ Crocodilc-river," Seti was met by a stately deputation 
of white-robed nobles and priests, who acclaimed him as victor 
over the Semites. Arrived in the Delta, Seti seems to have 
made his headquarters there for nearly two years without 
prosecuting his Northern campaign any further.^ 

Probably he had no immediate intention of attacking the 
Hittites, but it may well be that in the third year Mursil 
shewed signs of invading Phoenicia, with the result that Seti 
put into operation the second phase of the Thothmosid strategy. 
Probably in his fourth year he advanced from Phoenicia 
(whether he went there by sea or land we do not know) 
over the mountains into the Orontes valley and attacked 
Kadesh, whether successfully or not is uncertain. In the 
field, however, a Hittite army was certainly overthrown, with 
considerable loss.** It was the first time, as far as we know, that 
the Egyptians had come into actual conflict with the Hittites, 
and in the first bout victory declared for the Southerners. 
Whether the defenders of Kadesh were the redoubtable 
Anatolians, the real Hittites from beyond the Taurus, or not 
rather merely the local half-Semitic levies of the Orontes 
valley captained by Hittite and Mitannian chiefs, is, however, 
doubtful. 

The result of the battle was that Mursil gave up all idea 
of ousting the Egyptians from Palestine and Phoenicia, while 


^ A series ot hieratic hills for the luamlenatice of his court, which have been 
lately published, shew that he was cither at Memphis or elsewhere in the Eastern 
Delta throughout his second year, and at any late fur part of his third. It has been 
supposed by Prof. Dreasted (who restricts this period to one year) that it was now 
that Seti carried out the campaign against the Libyans which is mentioned in his 
inscriptions at Karnalc without a precise date being given. This may be, but ibe 
evidence of the couit-bills shews that the king was in the Eastern, not the Western, 
Delta most of the time. It seems, on the whole, moie probable that die Libyan 
campaign took place later in the reign, and that the reason of Seti’s residence in 
the Delta is simply to be found in the fact that it was the home of his family (who 
weie ceitainly Noitherners: see p, 314), and that he prefened Memphis to Thebes 
as a place of residence. 

“ Inscriptions at ICarnak ; sec PiiTIUii., Hist. lii. pp. ii ff. 
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the Egyptian king was not anxious to try conclusions with 
him further. The prestige of Egypt had been restored and 
a Hittite army defeated in the open field ; rich Phoenicia was 
once more Egyptian, and by its possession a complete check 
upon further southward extension of the Hittite power assured. 
Meanwhile the HitLites retained all the conciuests of Shubbilu- 
liuma practically unimpaired. A treaty between the two kings 
was concluded no doubt on much the same lines as the former 
one.’^ 


4. Raineses ii and the Hittites 

Aggression of Rjtiieses ll — Opposed by Minsil with the full force of his empire — 
Organudtlon of the Egyptmn aimy — The battle of Kndesh (<. 1295 B.c. ) — Pefcat of 
the Hittites — Death of Miusil?— Mvitallu {c, 1295-12S0 u.c.) — Successful operations 
of the Hittites — Rameses takes Aslrkelon and .ndvaTices rirlo Syria — Battle at Tiinip — 
Put-akhi the Amor ite— Death of Miilailu : Kliattrrsil (c. 1280-1255 B.C.) proposes 
peace to Rameses, which is accepted as the b<isis of the status qm ante helium — 
Uselessness and had results of the struggle — The negotiations and Treaty of Peace 
and Alliance (e 1279 11, c.) — Contents of the Treaty — Picfate arid ailidcs of peace — 
I'orinner treaties toallirmed — Status of tributaries —Exlindilion clauses — Emigrants — ■ 
Amnesty clause— The witness of the gods — Naptera’s letter — Peace {t, 1279-1200) 

For the remainder of the reign of Seti, some fifteen years, 
the peace seems to have remained unbroken. But Rameses II 
deliberately broke it, with results in the long-run disastrous 
to his country. He was young, impetuous, and proud, and, 
to judge from his face as we see it in his mummy, not very 
intelligent. To count the cost of what he was about to do 
was probably beyond his mental capacity. He was aggressive 
from the first. Already in his fourth year (r. 1297-6 B.C.), he 
visited Phoenicia, which with Canaan had been partly occupied 
by the Egyptians since Seti’s campaigns, without interference 
from the Plittites. In Phoenicia Rameses set up a boundary 
stela on the rocks at the entrance of the Nahr el-Kelb, "the 
Dog River,” north of Beirut. Tyre, Sidon, and BeirfiL had 
evidently continued faithful to Egypt since their re-occupation by 
Seti, while Byblos, Simyra, and Arvad had never been recovered. 
Arvad had been anti-Egyptian in Akhenaten's time, and there 
xs no doubt that the coast farther still to the north, the land of 
Alashiya® and the town of Ugarit, were more or less part of 
the Hittite kingdom : Arvad and Ugarit sent contingents to aid 
Mursil in opposing Rameses. 

'Seep. 354. ‘ V. 3 e,l,-a. i. 
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The young king now definitely determined, in spite of the 
two former treaties, to attempt the recovery of the lost 
conquests of Thothmes nr. His intention was obvious and 
well known, and Mursil summoned the ban and arriere-ban of 
his loosely confederated empire to oppose him. Besides the 
host of the Khatti themselves from the highlands of Anatolia 
and their close allies of Katawadana (Kataonia), he marshalled 
the Hittites of Carchemish on the Euphrates and of Kadesh 
on the Orontes, the men of Aleppo (Khilibu), of Nukhashshi and 
of Naharin, the Phoenicians of Arvad, and the people of Ugarit 
and Kedi (the Gulf of Iskanderiln), all former tributaries of 
Egypt, while from the western bounds of his empire came the 
Pedasa or Pisidians (Pedasians), the Ariunna, the Luka or 
Lycians, and even the Mysians (Masa) and Dardanians (Dar- 
dani) : from Cilicia marched also the Kalakisha and the Mushant. 
Mursil collected his whole host to bar the only road by which 
the Egyptians could advance, the valley of the Orontes, with 
his frontier-fortress of Kadesh at his back. Rameses marched 
directly to meet him. He had with him the Shardina mer- 
cenaries (Plate XXIV. 2) who had been settled in Phoenicia or 
Egypt since the time of Amenhetep in, and no doubt the negro 
troops whom the Northerners so much feared ; but the main body 
of his army seems to have been Egyptian, marshalled in a form 
which we have not previously met with in Egyptian history, 
as regular legions or divisions, each marching under the banner 
of a god. There were four of these, the legions of Amen, Ra, 
Ptah, and Sutekh (Set), the deities who were more especially 
venerated by the king’s house. In all probability the Egyptian 
army was considerably less in number than that of the Hittites, 
but more mobile and better organized for battle. We know the 
events of the war from the relief sculptures of the Ramesseum,^ 
Karnak, and Luxor, as well as from two papyri.® 

Crossing the mountains from Phoenicia, the Egyptian army 
debouched into the valley of the Orontes, and marched down- 
stream on Kadesh. The resulting struggle is interesting as 
the second pitched battle in history (the first was Megiddo®) 

^ Saltier ii. and iii. The second of these and the inscriptions accompanying the 
leliefs contain the “ Poem of Pentaur,” mentioned below, p. 361. 

“ For the various inscriptions describing the war, see Rev, Bg. iii. 149 to vij. 
182 ; transl. Breasted, Anc, Rec. iii. pp. 123 ff. ; summary in Budqb, Hisl. Eg, v. 
pp. 25 ff. , who gives illustiations of the temple reliefs accompanying the inscriptions. 

“ See p. 23S. 
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of which we have a delailed description, of course only from 
the Egyptian side, and that from the point of view of the king 
himself, There is little doubt, even when we make allowances 
for the royal vanity, that the chief part in the battle was 
actually borne by Rameses, whose youthful impetuosity and 
valour undoubtedly saved the Egyptian army from destruction. 
Mursil must have been an old man, and, though his tactics 
were well-thought-out and clever, was unable to supplement 
them by personal dash and vigour at the critical moment. 
We can restore the actual events of the fight with much 
accuracy, as Prof. Breasted has pointed out.^ It is evident 
that, misled by the false report of spies specially sent out 
by Mursil, with orders to let themselves be captured and say 
that he was still in the vicinity of Aleppo, he pushed on with 
a small force ahead of his army to Kadesh, and was there 
cut off by the Plittites, who had been concealed to the north 
of the fortress, and now extended their left between the two 
portions of the Egyptian army, cutting the legion of Ra, which 
was marching up unprepared for battle, in two.® Then 

Rameses’ camp wa.s surprised and taken while the king, 

unaware of what was happening in his rear, was attacking 
the right wing of the Hittites north of Kadesh.® Swiftly 
turning about, Rameses retook the camp, and was compelled 
to fight his way with his chariots through the masses of 
opposing chariotry to join the legion of Ptah, which, with 
the vizier at its head and the survivors of the legion of Ra 

with it, was striving to effect his rescue. Of the prodigies 

of valour which he performed Rameses had much to tell, 
and no doubt he and his men did fight well. Finally the 
combined attack from north and south cut through the masses 
of the Hittite chariotry, which broke for the river, on the 
farther bank of which Mursil with the rest of his army awaited 
the decision of fortune, apparently unable to do much to 
succour his right wing. His good generalship had been 
brought to nought by the hard fighting and greater mobility 

The Battle of Kadesh, Decennial Publication of the University of Chicago, 
V. Si-127 ; Anc. Bee. iii. pp, 125 If. ; Risiory, pp, 427 If. 

®This is certain from the “ Poem of Pentanr,” which says: "They came forth 
from the southern side of Kadesh, and they cut through the division of Ra in its 
middle, while they were marching withDut knowing and without being drawn up 
for battle. The infantry and chariotry of His Majesty letieated before them.” 

‘ So Breasted think'' but this detail is doahtfid 
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of the Egyptians. In the rout luany of the forcmo.st leaders 
of the Hittites fell, slain by tlie sword or drowned in the 
river, before Mursil’s eyes. Among them were Targamenasa 
and Payasa, his own kajens or charioteers ; Kemaija and Tidur, 
chiefs of the “Tuhiru” or men of valour; Targatijasa and 
Agma, captains of the bowmen ; Khilpsil, his scribe; Irbasunna, 
chief of the archers of Annasa; Garbatusa, Samaitusa, Mejarima, 
Irbaur, Javajasa, chief of the land ofTanisa; and the Hittite 
king’s own brother, Shubbijil or Sapajar.^ The flower of the 
Hittite host had perished. 

The magnitude of the disaster probably determined Mursil 
to retreat northwards at once with the rest of his army, while 
the Egyptians weie too exhausted to pursue. They also had 
suffered too heavily for any further operations to be attempted. 
We do not know that Raineses even attempted to take Kadesh 
or whether it surrendered without resistance. The Egyptian 
army certainly returned at once to Egypt with its prisoners, 
and we can well believe that Ramoses’ return was triumphal. 
The sculptors and scribes were put to work at once to im- 
mortalize this mighty battle, and wc see the result of their 
labours in the temple-reliefs already mentioned .and in the 
written poetical accounts which are associated with the name 
of the scribe Pentaur (Pentaueret) who copied them, though 
whether he was the original author of the poem (a veritable 
Ramessiad) that bears his name as copyist is doubtful. 

At this juncture the aged Mursil, who, it is probable, v\as 
still reigning at the time of Rameses’ invasion, and to whom we 
have ascribed the clever Hittite tactics at the battle of Kadesh, 
probably died, crushed by the disaster that had befallen his 
armies, and was succeeded by his son Mutallu,” to whom fell 
the task of restoring the prestige of Shubbiluliuma’s empire. 

Mutallu was the second .son of Mursil. Plis elder brother, 
Halpashulubi,^ had apparently died before his father. 

’The names of these chiefs are caiefully given m the reliefs of Rameses. I 
have vocalized the consonantal skeletons of the names as seems most probable. 
The Egyptian forms of course only reproduce the leal Hittite names mdiflerently: 
thus the Hittite oiiginal of “Sapajai” may have been something like “Shubbt- 
jil(is)”; the Egyptian reproduction of “Shubhiluliuma” was “Sapaliilu.” IChilp- 
sil(is), which is ceitain, was wiittenin Egyptian “ Khirpasar,” Marsil(is) “Mauisai,” 
IChattusil(is) "Khetasai.” (On the termination -rj, which, the Egyptian forms shew 
us, was often not pionoimced, see p. 354, n. 3.) 

® he Egyptians leproduced the name as “Mutamo” (“ MauLenai ”). 

* This name may be the same as that of the scribe Khirpasai or IChilpsil, who was 
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The new kinjr determined on a vigorous offensive against 
Egypt. While Rameses was still pluming himself on the 
victory of Kadesh, the liittitc hosts were silently recruited, 
during a pause of one or two years, and then suddenly launched 
from the Orontes valley into Galilee. South Palestine was 
plunged once more into a ferment of war and revolt. The 
whole country went over to the Hittites, and probably only 
Phoenicia remained more or less faithful to Egypt. Rameses 
was compelled to reconquer all Palestine in the campaign of his 
eighth year (about 1 292), beginning with Ashkelon, which was 
taken by storm, and ending with Dapur or Tabor, which was 
also captured after a siege. Ashkelon was defended by its 
revolted citizens only, but at Dapur a Hittite contingent fought 
with the Amorltes. These exploits were commemorated at 
Karnak and the Ramesseum in the same style as the battle of 
Kadesh. 

Mutallu’s plan of campaign, momentarily successful, had 
failed, and he was now to see the war carried into Naharin, 
where no Egyptian had been seen for nearly a century, 
tie does not seem to have made a very stout resistance 
against the northward advance which Rameses now undertook, 
to chastise his foe. Probably he was handicapped by revolt in 
other portions of his dominions ; wc hear of a general of the 
army and of a certain Sin-Teshub, son of Zidti, who took up 
arms against him.^ The result was that Rameses took Katna 
and Tunip, and set up his statue in the latter city, while on the 
coast Arvad submitted, probably about the ninth or tenth 
year (1290). Egyptian supremacy appeared to be restored as 
it had been in the days of Amenhetep III, and Bentishina or 
Put-akhi, the king or paramount chief of the Amorites, the 
fourth successor of Aziru, was compelled to abandon his allegi- 
ance to Khatti, which had been maintained since the time of 
Aziru, and went over to Egypt.® How long this renewed 
Egyptian supremacy in Naharin lasted we do not know. 
Mutallu never made peace, and Rameses had to be constantly 
fighting to maintain his conquests. Tunip revolted to the 
Hittites, and was attacked by Rameses, who seems to have 
been so suddenly surprised outside the city by a Hittite army 

killed at Kadesh. Both names may in fact lefar to the same person, and Halpashuliibi 
be the “ scribe ” killed at Kadesh. 

^ M.ZI.O.G., Dec. 1907, p. 19. 


p. 45. 
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that he had to fight without his armour — “ his coat of mail was 
not upon him.” This is related as an exploit at the Rames- 
seum, but that he retook Tunip is not stated, and the fight 
may in reality have been a severe defeat, glozed over by paeans 
concerning the king’s personal bravery. 

In any case, Mutallu eventually recovered control of both 
Naharin and Amurru, and removed the faithless Put-akhi from 
his kingdom, replacing him by a certain Shabili, and taking 
him as a prisoner to distant Khatti. There, so we are told in 
the Boghaz Kyoi tablets,^ Khattusil, the king’s brother, begged 
his person from Mutallu, and kept him as a noble prisoner in 
the town or castle of Haggamissa, whence he emerged at the 
death of Mutallu, and was replaced on his throne by his 
protector Khattusil, now king of Khatti. 

Mutallu died, after a icigii of probably some fifteen years 
of incessant war, about 1280 B.c., and was succeeded by his 
younger brother, KlIATTUSlL,^ the third son of Mursil. Mutallu 
seems to have had sons, but possibly they were by wives of 
non-royal rank, so that none could succeed : one, named Urkhi- 
Teshub, is mentioned in the Boghaz Kyoi tablets as an emissary 
of his uncle Khattusil to the king of Egypt. 

On his accession Khattusil was probably no longer young, 
and, weary of war, he seems to have proposed peace to Egypt. 
Reversing his brother’s uncompromibtng policy, he also, as we 
have seen, restored the pro-Egyptian Bentishiria or Put-akhi to 
his kingdom of Amurri. This was a stroke of policy likely to 
placate Rameses, who could at least set off the facts that the 
Hittites had proposed peace and had restored his man Put-akhi 
to rule over the Amorites against the unpalatable truth that 
fifteen years of war had been in vain, and that the territory 
actually held by the two empires was exactly what it had been 
in Seti’s day, with not one rood, appaiently, in favour of the 
original assailant, Egypt. The Hittites had simply been expelled 
from Palestine by the Egyptians,and the Egyptians from N oitheni 
Syria by the Plittites. No doubt both peoples weie exhausted 
by the war : we can indeed, as we have seen, with some 
show of truth ascribe much of the decadence of Egypt during 
the rest of Rameses’ leign, and that of the Hittite power under 
the successors of Khattusil, to the effects of this long and 
teirible struggle. The negotiations resulted in the conclusion 

^ M.V.O.G,, Dec. 1907, p. 43. ® The " Khetasar" of the Em^iptiant. 
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of a formal treaty not only of peace but also of alliance between 
the two Great Powers, the Egyptian text of which has been 
preserved for us on the walls of Karnak and the Ramesseuraj^ 
while parts of the cuneiform original draft seem to be preserved 
among the clay archives of Boghaz Kyoi.^ The actual negotia- 
tions seem to have taken place in Syria, and on the 21st dajr 
of the first month of the second season, in the 21st year of 
Rameses (1279 B.c. ?), the Egyptian delegates returned to Per- 
Rameses, where the king then was, with a Hittite envoy named 
Tartisibu and his assistant, who brought with them the text 
of the treaty, probably in Egyptian hieroglyphs and in cunei- 
form,^ engraved upon a silver tablet, which was solemnly 
presented to the king. 

The text of the treaty is one of the most important diplo- 
matic documents of antiquity. It is the only one of its kind 
that has been preserved, though we know that such treaties 
were common between Asiatic princes, such as the rulers of 
Babylon and Assyria, and that this was the third treaty that 
had been made between Khatti and Egypt. As a diplomatic 
document it is well ordered and logically arranged ; and in its 
phraseology a curiously modern note is sometimes struck, 
especially in the extradition clauses, which attracted much 
attention before the discovery of the Tell cl-Amarna letters and 
the correspondence of Khammurabi shewed us how very modern 
in some respects even these most ancient " ancients " were.'^ 

The high contracting parlies are on a footing of perfect 
equality, accoi'ding to the protocol; both arc given the same 
epithet of p-tenil, “ the valiant,” and the one is styled “ the 
Great Chief of Kheta ” {p-sar-o n Khetd), while the other is “ the 
Great Prince of Egypt " {p-hik-o n Kemet). The treaty begins 
with the statement that “ at the beginning, for ever, the relations 
of the Great Prince of Egypt with the Great Chief of Kheta 
were that the God did not cause hostilities between them, by 

^ Best edition of text by W, M. MUllck, m Mztth, VorderasiaL Ges. vii. S, 
Pis. i.-xvi, 

^ M.D.O.G., Ic. p. 31 . 

^ It is probable Ibat the Hittite insciiption was engiaved in cuneifoim rather than 
in the hieroglyphics of Khatti, as the cnneifonn sciipl was universally used for all 
official purposes throughout Westein Asia, and was well adapted to be engraved on 
inttal. 

'' Though in reality it is we who are ancient, not the Egyptians or Hittites 

“ mr t.arn ” 
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treaties.” Mutallu, however, had fought with Rameses, but 
now that Mutallu had succumbed to his evil fate, and Khattusil 
was king, the latter had determined to be friends with Rameses 
and his sons’ sons and with the descendants of Rameses for 
ever. “ There shall be no hostilities between them, for ever. 
The great chief of Kheta shall not invade the land of Egypt, for 
ever, to take anything therefrom, and Rameses-Meriamen, the 
great prince of Egypt, shall not invade the land of Kheta, to 
take anything therefrom, for ever.” 

Then both kings declared their adhesion to the former 
treaties concluded in the limes of Shubbiluliuma (Saplulu) and 
Mursil (called, by mistake, in the text “ Mutallu ”), but theii 
provisions are not recapitulated. Two clauses then follow 
which specify the terms of a defensive alliance between Egypt 
and Khatti, directed against rebellious subjects of the one or the 
other as well as against foreign enemies. The Hittite king 
seems to have inserted here a clause to the effect that if on 
the occasion of a rebellion of one of his tributaries he has noti- 
fied Egypt of his intention to proceed against him, and the 
subjects of the offending tributary have acknowledged him, the 
king of Khatti, as their lord, the king of Egypt shall make no 
claim upon the allegiance of this tributary or his vassals : 
“ Usermara Setepenra, the great prince of Egypt, shall be for 
ever silent.” 

Follow the very important articles dealing with the extradi- 
tion of political fugitives and of ordinary emigrants from one 
country to the other. There is no doubt that during the long 
war many “ traitors ” had taken refuge from the vengeance of 
their own monarch with his enemy, and we have seen that, 
a century before, Akhenaten had demanded from Aziru the 
bodies of certain persons, no doubt stubborn Amonists, who had 
fled from before his face to seek sanctuary in Amurri.’’ The two 
kings being now friends, handed over their " rebellious slaves ” 
to one another (but not, as we shall see, to be dealt with at 
pleasure), and each promised not to receive any “great men” of 
the other’s land who might seek to take refuge with him. 
Similarly, if “ unknown men ” (that is to say, commoners) should 
come from Egypt to Kheta or from Kheta to Egypt, with the 
intent to settle and become foreign subjects, it was stipulated 
that they should be brought back at once to their own country, 

’ Sec p. SSO 
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Evidently the legal pHiiciple that no man can change his country 
or his allegiance at his own will was fully vccognizedd 

The next clauses of the treaty seem to be misplaced, no 
doubt by an oversight of lire stone-cutter. The witness of the 
gods of Khcta and Egypt, which actually comes next, ought 
to be placed after the two clauses dealing with the amnesty of 
extradited persons, which should follow the other clauses 
dealing with extradition. The misplaced clauses provide that 
if any great men are handed over by one king to the other 
no punishment whatever shall be inflicted upon them : “let not 
one cause his wickedness to arise against him, let not his house 
be injured nor his wives nor his children, let him not be killed, 
let no injury be done to his ears, to his eyes, to his mouth, 
to his feet; let not one cause any wickedness to arise against 
him.” These amnesty clau.ses no doubt refer to persons who 
had fled from one side to the other during the war, and not to 
future occurrences. 

With these clauses the actual treaty was complete, and now 
came the witnessing by “ the thousand deities, male and female,” 
of Khatti and of Egypt, As the treaty is sent by the king of 
Khatti to Rameses for his final assent, these deities bear witness 
only to the words of Khattusil, not to Rameses’ acceptance. 
The Hittite king invokes the whole of his pantheon, as well a.s 
“ Amen, the Sun-god, Sutekh, the gods and the goddesses of 
the mountains and the rivers of the land of Egypt, of the 
heavens, the earth, the Great Sea, the winds, and the storms.” 
Follow the regular curses on the violator and blessings on the 
observer of the treaty, whose house, land, and servants will 
be blasted or preserved by the thousand gods of Khatti and 
Egypt according as he breaks or keeps it. 

The final paragraph in the monumental inscription no doubt 
is not part of the treaty: it is a mere description, for the 
admiration of posterity, of the Hittite figures and seals on the 
silver plate ; the seals of Sutekh, of the king Khattusil, and 

' One does not ordinaiily think of emigiation from one country to another as going 
on to any great extent in these ancient days, but it is very evident that it did, and in 
Egypt we have abundant proof of the existence of many foreign colonies — of Phoe- 
nicians, Syrians, Alashiyans, Cretans, “Tmsha,” and even Hittites— just at this very 
time. They were mostly commercial settlements, of merchants and artists (see p, 321), 
We do not know how many of them would be regarded as Plittite subjects, and 
so what effect the enforcement of these clauses of the treaty had upon these 
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of his wife the queen Puclukhipa,^ and, most important of all, 
the seal of ‘The Sun-god of the land of Arnena,”" who hete 
seems to take a more important position than Teshub. 

The conclusion of the treaty was apparently received with 
great satisfaction by both sides. Pudukhipa the Hittite queen 
received a letter from the consort of Ramescs, Nefertari (who 
is called “Naptcra”), expressing her delight at the restoration 
of peace.^ Then Rameses was left to the congenial task of 
blazoning his victories over his new friends on the walls of the 
temples of Egypt, in order to persuade himself and his subjects 
into believing that he had been the conqueror, whiie Khattusil, 
as a sardonic comment on the vauntings of his “ brother,” 
quietly concluded a new ti-eaty with Put-akhi which finally 
placed the Amorites under the heel of Khatti."* 

The peace lasted unbroken throughout the reigns of both 
kings. To the incessant wars of the two centuries since the 
invasion of Thothmes I succeeded a peace a slumber of 
exhaustion, over all Syria and Palestine, which lasted till the 
movement of the Northerners in tlie reign of Rameses III once 
more awakened the peoples to the realities of war and conflict. 

Meanwhile, Phoenicia south of ever-rebellious Arvad con- 
tinued to gather in wealth by exchange of commercial products 
and slaves under the congenial protection of Egypt, while the 
feuds of Canaanites and Khabiri seem to have been temporarily 
stilled. Egyptian residents no doubt sate in Gaza, Ashkelon, 
Jerusalem, or Megiddo, as in Tyre or Sidon, to watch and guide 
the local princes and chieftains. Peace being resolutely main- 
tained between the two great protagonists, there was no 
opportunity for intrigue or revolt To the noith, the Amorites 
bore true allegiance to Khatti, while exporting to Egypt their 
cedar of Lebanon and the other wood which Egypt had always 

’ Theimpoitance ol the name and seal of Khattusil’s nife Pudukhipa is significant 
(see p. 374, _posi). 

° See p. 333, aifte. It is noticeable that the Sun-god of Arnena seems to be mote 
especially the patron-deity of the queen, while Teshub is the king’s god. 

^ M.h.O.G., Dec. 1907, p. 21. 

^ Put-akhi of Amuiri owed his life and crown to the piotection of Khattusil (see 
above, p. 363), and as by the treaty Egypt made no further claim to his allegiance, he 
was absolutely bound to Khatti. The connexion was cemented by the marriage of 
his daughter to Nerigga-Shams, a son of Khattusil, while the princess Gashuliawi (?), 
daughter of IGiattusil, was given to Piit-akhi himself as queen of Amurri. Put-akhi 
no doubt paid, like his forefirthers since Aziiu, three liundied shekels of gold as 
yearly tribute {A'/.D.O.G., l.c. p. 43). 
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needcicl from their land. Egyptian emissaries cut down the 
valued timber in the. territory of Khattusil, and no doubt paid 
for it much gold into the treasury of his vassal Put-akhi.i 


5. Assyria and Babylon in the Thirteenth Century B.c. 

Kiirigjilzu sikhrn {t3SS-l3iS) and Adad-nirari of Assyiia [c. 1320-1290 B.c.) — 
i31ialmaneser I and the ITittites (c. 1290-1252 B.c.) — Khattusil and ICadashinan- 
hariash ((. 12S0 n.c.) — Tulculti-Ninib I conqueis Babylon [i. 1350 B.c.) 

The mixed Iranian and Semitic populations of Naharin and 
Mitanni, however, apparentlyformedpartofKhatlusil’s immediate 
dominions, and were not handed over to a sub-king like Amurri. 
The important Euphratean city of Carchemish, with a purely 
Hittite population, was the central fortress of this southern 
portion of Khattusil’s realm, and the watch-tower from which 
the conquerors could observe the Assyrians and Babylonians. 
The ITittites did not attempt to conquer Assyria: the valour 
of the Assyrian soldiery was already well known, and would 
have made the enterprise too costly even had the ITittites been 
in the mood for further wars after their long struggle with 
Rameses. At the same time, the Assyrians feared the ITittites 
too much to provoke them to war, and contented themselves 
with insulting the weaker Babylonians on occasions when it 
could be done safely. This was not always the case. Kurigalzu 
" the Younger,” who was placed upon the Babylonian throne by 
his grandfather the AssyiTan king Ashuruballit,*^ had developed 
into a monarch of firm character and, for a Babylonian, of 
unusually warlike propensities. He attacked the Elamites, 
captured their king Khurbatila with his own hands, sacked the 
capital, Susa, and brought back great spoil to Babylon."'* All 
through bis long reign he seems to have been quietly dis- 
embarrassing himself of the Assyrian tutelage imposed by 
Ashuruballit, and the two elderly men who succeeded each 
other on the Assyrian throne, Belnirari and his son Arik-d^n- 

^ The king of the Amorites was a poweiful vassal of Khatti, foi his authority 
extended over all Southern Syria, including Damascus, and down .southwards over 
ttie steppe and desert to the northern limits of Arabia. We find the Hittite Great 
King regarded as responsible for attacks on caravans made by de.sert Bedmns under 
the authority of the Amorite king even on the borders of Akkad ! So that the 
Hittite empire extended, nominally at any rate, almost from the Aegean to the 
Persian Gulf. 

^ See p. 266, ante. ® Rogkrs, JJist, Bab, Ass, I. p. 420, 
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ilu/ were not energetic enough to assert it. Adad-nirari, how- 
ever, the son of Arik-dcn-ilu, was young at his accession, while 
Kurigalzu was getting old. He accordingly arrogantly at- 
tempted to bring the Babylonian to book, with an unfortunate 
result ; the Babylonians were victorious in the open field, and 
Kurigalzu imposed on the Assyrians his own views of the 
proper borders and relations between the two nations. Shortly 
afterwards he died, and Adad-nirari, smarting under defeat, 
seized the opportunity to attack his son and successor 
Nazimaruttash, but with what fortune we do not know: the old 
boundaries seem merely to have been reaffirmed afterwards. 

Shalmaneser i, the son of Adad-nirari, was probably en- 
couraged by the long-continued war between Rameses II and 
the Hittites to endeavour to extend his territory in a north- 
westerly direction, He appears to have ascended the Tigris to 
its source and then to have entered the Euphrates valley, which 
he descended in the direction of the later Samosata, taking 
tribute from the North Syrian lands of Musri and Arami.^ 
This expedition could hardly be regarded as otherwise than 
hostile to Khatti, though no conflict with the Hittites took place, 
and it may well have been planned in conjunction with Rameses 
as a diversion in favour of the Egyptians, When peace was 
concluded with Egypt, the Hittite distrust of Shalmaneser soon 
shewed itself. Khattusil opened most friendly relations with 
Kadashman-turgu, the king of Babylon (the successor of 
Nazimaruttash), and when he died compelled the Babylonian 
officials to place his son Kadashman-buiiash on the throne, by 
threat of war and conquest, in spite of the irritated protests of 
the Babylonian minister Itti-Marduk-balatu, who complained 
that Khatti did not write to the Babylonians in a brotherly 
manner but ordered them about as if they were vassals.® 

The death of Kadashman-turgu and accession of Kadash- 
man-buriash must have taken place between the accession of 
Khattusil and the conclusion of the peace with Egypt, as we 
find Khattusil, in a letter to Kadashman-buriash to inform him 
of the treaty with Egypt,* saying that he had formerly notified 
his father Kadashman-turgu when the king of Egypt had 

^ Schnabel, M. V.G>i igo8, p. 96, assigns impossibly long reigns, totalling fifty 
years, to these two ! He is misled by his far too early date for Asbur-Uballit, 

“ Rooers, l.c. ii. p. 12. ’ M . DiO . G ., Dec, 1907, p. 22. 

* M.D.O.G., l.c. p. 24. ' 

24 
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attacked Khatti (that is to say, on his accession, when he found 
the war going on). Khattusil cannot have been very long on 
the throne before the conclusion of peace, so that wc can place 
the end of Kadashman-turgu’s reign about 1280 B.C; This 
gives ns the date of the Assyrian Shalmaneser I also. 

Kadashman-buriash seems to have reigned but two or three 
years, and as, at the instigation of Khattusil, he made war upon 
Shalmaneser, there is eveiy piobability that he was defeated 
and slain by that monarch.^ Or perhaps treacheiy at home may 
have had something to do with his death. There was no doubt 
a pro-Assyrian party in Babylonia, which regarded the Northein 
kinsmen as much the same people as themselves, and desired 
the union of both countries under the rule of the Assyrian 
monarchs, who were pure Semitic Mesopotamians, and not 
foreigners like the Kassites. To this party the apparent de- 
pendence of Kadashman-buriash upon the dreaded Great King 
of Khatti gave a good pretext for action : if Babylonia was not to 
be absorbed like Mitanni or reduced to the position of a Hittite 
vassal like Amurri, the friend of Khatti must be deposed and 
the aims of Shalmaneser must be allowed to prevail, Assyrian 
domination was pieferable to Hittite. 

We do not know whether Is-ammi .... (the rest of his name 
is lost) and Shagaiakti-Shuriash, the successors of Kadashman- 
buriash, were pro-Assyiian or not. Probably the first was, and 
a nominee of Shalraaireser; and the second not, since his son 
Kashtiliashu was stiongly anti- Assyrian, and was attacked, 
defeated, and deposed by the energetic son of Shalmaneser, 
TukultI'Ninih I, who assumed the Babylonian crown, and 
ruled for seven years in Babylon over both Isingdoms 
(c. 1250-1243 B.C.).^ 

The reign of Tukulti-Nimb marked the first advance of 
Assyria to a position of equality with Khatti. The inability of 
the Hittites to prevent the overthrow of their ally and the 
absorption of his kingdom by Assyria is proof of their decad- 
ence during the thiity years of peace that had elapsed since 
the conclusion of the war with Egypt. Probably Khattusil was 
now dead, and Dudhilia his son ® reigned in his stead. 

1 In this same letter lihattusil mges ICadashman-buriash to attack an enemy of 
them both, who can only have been Shalmaneser. 

^ See L, W. Kins, Rtcordt of the Reign of TukuUi-Ntnib i (London, 1904). 

See p. 3 H. 
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6 . The Decline of K hat it 

Khattusil visils EgypL (f. 1266 B.C. ) Hillile niaiiiage uf Kameses ii — The god 
Khonsu of Thehcb goes to "Belchten” . “die Tale of the Possessed Princess”— 
DudhSlia and Armianta (i, 1255-1200 n.c.) — Dcalh of Raineses li : accession of 
Mcneptah (f. 1234 B C.) 

During the whole of his reign Khattusil seems to have Icept 
the peace resolutely, never allowing himself to be provoked into 
war by the restless aggressions of Assyria. Thirteen years after 
the signing of the Egyptian treaty, in the thiity-fourth year of 
Rameses II (about 1266 B.C.), the fiiendship of Egypt and 
Khatti was reaffirmed by the marriage to Rameses of a Hittite 
princess, daughter of Khattusil and Pudukhipa, who in Egypt 
received the name of Ueret-maait-neferu-Ra, “ The Princess 
who seeth the beauties of Ra." Khattusil brought his daughter 
to Egypt himself in person, thus making a state visit to his 
brother-monarch, a thing probably unprecedented. Kings were 
not accustomed to visit one another’s teiritory except with 
hostile intent. The Hittite emperor was accompanied in his 
progress to Egypt by a train of sub-kings and chiefs, among 
whom Put-akhi or his successors no doubt took the foremost 
place, with his brother-vassal the king of Kedi or Arzawa. 
They brought with them an immense amount of presents in 
gold and silver. They came in winter, much to the astonish- 
ment of the Egyptians, in spite of snow in the passes of 
Taurus and rain among the hills of Palestine, as the summer, 
heat of Egypt would have been felt unbearable by the 
Anatolians. And no doubt the snow and rain which seemed 
to the Egyptians to be so teirible an obstacle to marching in 
the winter-season in Asia were nothing to the Hittites. 

The visitors were probably received, and the marriage 
celebrated, at Tanis (Per-Rameses) : it is improbable that they 
journeyed to Thebes, where, indeed, the Court rarely was. At 
Abu Simbel we find a stela recording the marriage which ends 
with the words of Rameses speeding his departing guests and 
expressing the hope that they will not meet with snow and ice ^ 
in the northern passes (Taurus) on the way back to far Anatolia. 

^Se/^ in Egyptian, the Semitic word (our late]. Tl|e very interesting 
identification and correct translauon. of this word in the inscription of Abu Simbel 
was made by Breasted, A./ S.L., Oct. igo6, p. 27. That the Egyptian word for 
lep <;^an1rl have beer discovered on a monument in hot Nubia is curious ! 
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No doubt the Hittite king remained several months at Tanis, 
and his stay was probably a veritable prototype of “ the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold.” 

We do not hear anything of a return-visit paid by Rameses 
to Khatti, Had he gone there he certainly would have been 
farther than any other Egyptian king: none before had ever 
attempted to pass the Taurus, even in war. Had he reached 
the Halys-land in peace as the guest of Khattusil he certainly 
would have given some ground for the later legends about 
Sesostris, who went to Colchis and Bactria. We do not know 
that he did not go. But if he did not, he did the next best 
thing, in sending one of his most valuable and venerated 
deities, Khonsu of Thebes, to the Hittite court just as 
Dushratta had sent Ishtar of Nineveh to Amenhetep III a 
century or more before. For there is little doubt that the 
famous story of “The Possessed Princess of Bekhten,” ® though 
known to us only in a late and inaccurate copy made by 
priestly antiquarians in the time of the Ptolemies, refers to the 
reign of Rameses ll, and that “ Bekhten ” (often supposed to 
be Bactria) is really nothing but “ Kheta ” misread in true 
Ptolemaic style. It is evident that the main facts of the tale 
are correct, and that it recoi'ds a visit paid in the reign of 
Rameses il by the god Khonsu, son of Amen and Mut, to the 
court of the King of Khatti in order to cure his daughter 
Bintresh,® sister of the Queen Ueret-maait-neferu-Ra. Previously 
Thutiemheb, an Egyptian wise man, had been sent by Rameses 
to attempt a cure, but had failed, for the Princess Bintresh 
appeared to be possessed of a devil. Accordingly it was 
determined to send her the wonder-working image of Khonsu 
Ari-sekheru, “ the Plan-Maker,” renowned as an expeller of evil 
spirits. The tale tells how Rameses asked leave of the great 
god Khonsu-em-Uaset-Neferhetep, the chief image of Khonsu 
at Thebes, for permission to send the Plan-Maker to Khatti. 
“ Then said His Majesty before Khonsu-em-Uaset-Neferhetep, 

‘ O good lord, if thou turnest thy face towards Khonsu the 
Plan-Maker, the great god*, driving away evil spirits, he shall 
go to Bekhten.’ The head was inclined deeply, deeply. Then 

' See pp. 196, 258, Miie. 

® On the inscription containing this story see Breasted, Anc. Jiec. iii. pp. 188 ff. ; 
Budge, Legends of the Gods, pp. 106 if. 

“ It is noticeable that this Hittite princess bears a Semitic nnnip 
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said His Majesty : ‘ Send thy protection with him, that I may 
cause His Majesty to go to Bekhten, to save the daughter of the 
chief of Bekhten.’ Khonsu-em-Uaset-Neferhetep inclined his 
head deeply, deeply.” Then the Plan-Maker was taken to Khatti 
in great state, with ships (no doubt as far as Cilicia), chariots, 
and horses. Arrived in “ Bekhten,” he immediately effected the 
cure of Bintresh, and the tale recounts a marvellous dialogue 
between him and the expelled devil, who confesses himself his 
slave, and offers to go away to his own place, if the god will 
celebrate a feast with him and with the King of Bekhten. “ Then 
this god bent down to his priest, saying, ‘ Let the King of Bekhten 
make a great offering before this devil.’ ” The king, who had 
been standing by during this remarkable interview, in great 
fear, did as he was bidden, and the devil finally departed. The 
king was now so convinced of the prowess of the god that he 
determined to keep him with him, and did so for three years 
and nine months, till one night he dreamt that he saw the god 
fly out of his shrine towards Egypt in the form of a golden 
hawk. “ Then the King of Bekhten caused this god to proceed 
to Egypt, and gave to him very many gifts of every good thing, 
very many soldiers and horses. . . . Khonsu-the-Plan-Maker-in- 
Thebes arrived at his temple in peace in the year 33, the second 
month, the ninth day, of King Usermara Setepnera.” 

This date, and that of year 26 given for the departure of 
the god, should probably be emended to 43 and 36 respectively, 
as Ueret-maalt-neferu-Ra is mentioned as queen, and the mission 
to cure her younger sister is very likely to have been sent out a 
year or two after her marriage, which took place in the year 34. 
The journey of Thutiemheb and the retention of the god are 
paralleled by the mission of a Babylonian physician and an 
exorciser to Khatti, which is mentioned in a letter from Khattusil 
to Kadashman-buriash in answer to an inquiry as to what had 
become of the two wise men, as they had never come back ; the 
necromancer, Khattusil replied, was dead, but the physician 
would be returned at once.^ Khattusil seems to have been 
desirous of retaining the science of his wiser neighbours, whether 
exercised by human, daemonic, or divine agency, at his disposition 
as long as possible, when it was once in his power,^ 

M.D.O.G., Dec. 1907, p. 26. 

- The tale of the “Possessed Princess,” though worked up to some extent by the 
Ptolemaic copyists, is stijl a very faithfuj transcupt of the customs and beliefs of th§ 
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If it was Khattusil who sent back the image of Klionsu in 
the 43rcl year of Rameses, we must credit him with a reign of 
at least twenty-two years. As he was the son of Mursil it is 
not probable that he reigned longer, and he must have been a 
very old man when he died, like his father and grandfather. 
We may therefore place the accession of his son DudiiAlia 
about 125s B.c. at latest. 

Of Dudhalia, and his son Arnuanta, our only information 
is derived from the Boghaz Kyoi tablets. From them we sec 
that Pudukhipa, the heiress of Katawadana, and powerful 
queen of Khattusil, still held supreme power during the early 
years of her son’s reign A Rameses addresses a personal letter 
to her as queen, and when DudhAlia’s name is first mentioned, 
she appears with him as co-regent. This is testimony to the 
important part played by the queen in the Hittite state, and 
no doubt more especially by the queen-mother, on the analogy 
of the relations between Cybele, the mother-goddess, and her 
son Atys, Similarly Arnuanta is mentioned in his records with 
his mother Tawashi. . ., Dudhsllia’s wife, and his own wife 
Muni-Dan, “ the Great Queen,” who seems to have been at the 
same time his own sister. It is not impossible that this practice 
was now begun in imitation of the pharaonic usage, which 
originated In the desire to keep the royal blood pure, and soon 
resulted in destroying dynasty after dynasty.® 

people of die empire with regard to the gods. Whether the ittrages were actually 
made to trod their heads by the priests, as has beeir srtpposed, or not, is uncertain. 
Probably the priest merely gave out that the god had nodded in the dark recesses of 
the sanctuary and amid the obscuring clouds of incense. The respect sliewn by 
Khonsu to the devil and the .extraordinary history of the sacrifice and feast made by 
the King of Bekhten in honour of both are probably priestly embroidery, but the rest 
of the story is no doubt a but slightly varnished tale of an event that actually took 
place in the reign of Rameses ii (Budge, AfriA v. p. 55 ; Brea.sted, WAA Wy. 
p. 440). 

^ In the treaty between Rameses and IChattusil Pudukhipa is spoken of as “the 
Gieat Lady of the Land of Kheta, the daughter of the land of Katawadana 

(Kataonia), the of Atnena, Ihe mistress of the land, the votaress of the 

goddess " (not named, probably Cybele). It may be that her practical equality with 
her husband was due to her having brought him the kingdom of Katawadana at their 
marriage, but this is uncertain, and it may well be that a matriarchal system obtained 
in the royal family of Khalti by which the throne passed in the female line : 
Pudukhipa may have been married first to Mutallu, and after his death to Khattusil, 
who became king as ranch by her right as his own. 

- It is curious that this obvious result did not cause the speedy abandonment of 
the practice by the Egyptians. Most primitive races are careful to guard against 
}pce§tuous wedlock, and rt is not probable that the practice qf bfothet-aird-sister 
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The introduction of the practice seems to have synchronized 
with a decline in the royal house and state of Khatti. Arnuanta 
was probably the last powerful successor of Shubbiluliuma. 
After him we hear of no more Great Kings at Boghaz Kydi. 

We have seen that already in Khattusil’s reign the central 
power at Boghaz Kyoi was unable to protect the easfern 
provinces of the empire from Assyrian attack, and was powerless 
to resent Shalmaneser’s insolent march into Syria, so severely 
was it weakened by the struggle with Egypt. In Dudhalia’s 
time these eastern provinces or dependent kingdoms were again 
ravaged by the Assyrians under Shalmaneser’s son, Tukulti- 
Ninib, without a finger being stirred to help them, although 
the excuse of the absorbing war with Egypt was no longer 
available. 

It must have been in the reign of Arnuanta that one 
of the southern Hittite kingdoms, probably that of Kadesh, 
came into collision once more with Egypt. After a reign 
of sixty-seven years Rameses II had died (about 1234 b.c.) 
and was succeeded by his eldest surviving son, MeneptAH 
(Mcrenptah). Twelve of his sons had died before him, 
including his favourite, Kha-em-uaset, the high-priest of Ptah, 
who seems to have been a man of considerable energy and 
mental power.^ In the latter years of his father’s reign he 
seems to have represented him in various ways, making pro- 
gresses throughout Egypt to organize the repeated jubilees 
or Sed-fcstivals which Rameses celebrated at short intervals 
after his thirtieth year, and leaving the record of his presence 
in many temples. Had he lived, he would probably have been 
a worthy successor to his father. But he died, and the 
thirteenth brother, Merenptah, succeeded as an elderly man 
to a throne that was to prove uneasy. 


7. Meneptali and Israel: the Libyan Invasion of Egypt 

Meneptah’s invasion of Palestine [c, 1231 B.c.) ; the Israel-stela — Libyan attacks 
on Egypt in conjunction with Aegeans 

The death of the old monarch of Egypt seems to have been 
regarded by the Palestinian tribes as a signal for revolt, and in his 

marriage was indigenous among the Anatolian Inghlandeis : it was very probably an 
imitation of Egyptian court customs, the court of Charles ii copying that of Louis XiV, 
^ Jn later tipies Kba-em-uaset had a gieat reputation as a sorcerer, 
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third year Meneptah was compelled to subdue afresh the now 
restricted Asiatic dominion of Egypt. The main movers of the 
revolt seem to have been the Israelites, now mentioned for the 
first time in history under their corporate name of Israel 
ijsirait), and the cities of the Shephelah, specially Ashkelon and 
Ge?.er, soon to be occupied by the invading western tribes of the 
Philistines. Ashkelon and Gezer were taken, the latter after a 
formidable resistance, apparently, and the Israelites weie 
severely chastised. In a triumphal inscription’- which Meneptah 
set up in his funerary temple in Western Thebes, built with 
the spoil of Amenhetep ill’s mined fane,® we read: “The kings 
are overthrown, saying ‘ Salaam ! ’ Not one holds up his head 
among the Nine Bows. Wasted is Tehenu (Libya), Kheta is 
pacified, plundered is Canaan with every evil, Ashkelon is 
carried away, taken is Gezer, Yenoam is made as a thing that is 
not, Israel is wasted, he hath no seed, Khal (Palestine) has 
become as a (defenceless) widow before Egypt. All lands 
are united, and are pacified. Every one that is rebellious is 
bound by King Merenptah, given life like the Sun every 
day ! ” The king was so proud of the taking of Gezer that he 
added “Binder of Gezer” to his titles. The refeience to Kheta, 
taken with other indications, probably points to a raid upon 
the Hittites of the Orontes valley, who had presumably 
afforded assistance to the Canaanites. With the kingdom of 
“ Great Kheta ” in Anatolia, however, Meneptah’s relations 
were good, and he had already sent shiploads of corn, no doubt 
to Arnuanta, to succour "that Kheta-land” when it was 
devastated by a great famine, a severe blow to the disinte- 
grating empire of Boghaz Kyoi. 

The rising of the Canaanites had probably been planned 
owing to the growing weakness of Egypt in the Delta, which 
had for some time been threatened by a most formidable in- 
vasion of Libyans from the west, in alliance with certain tribes 
of the Mediterranean, which internal convulsions in Greece, 
Italy, and the Aegean, caused probably by invasion from 
Northern Europe, had now driven forth to lead a life of piracy. 
With these events, and with their probable causes, the second 

1 Discovered by Petrie at Thebes in 1896 [Szx Tsmjiles of Thebes, pp 26 ff. ) j 
Spibgklberg, A.Z xxxiv. iff. 

® See pp. 296, 317, Meneptah utiliied for his inscription the back of a grep.t 
stela of Amenhetep in. 
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chapter has already dealt. Here it will suffice to say that 
not long before his death the generals of Rameses li had 
repulsed a first attack, apparently of Libyans alone, upon the 
Western Delta, and that two years after his repression of the 
Palestinian revolt, Mcneptah had to face a renewed attack 
of the Libyans, this time in alliance with a confederation of 
seafaring tribes from Greece and the coast of Asia Minor, 
Akaiwasha (possibly Achaians from Greece), Tursha (Tyr- 
senians from Italy or Asia Minor ?), Luka (Lycians), Shardina 
(Sardinians or else Sardians from Asia Minor), and Shakalsha 
(Sagalassians from Asia Minor), “Northerners coming from all 
lands.” The confederated tribes were defeated and more or 
less annihilated by the Egyptians at Piaii in the Western Delta, 
and Egypt had peace from them, for a time.^ 

8 . The Successors of Menep! ah and the Reign of Rameses iii 

End of the XlXtli Dynasty — The XXth Dynasty ; Setneltht and Rameses in 
{i: 1205 B.c.) — The Great Harris Tapyius — “ Rhampsimtos ” 

The invasion had severely shaken the Egyptian state, already 
much weakened by the apathy of the last half of the reign of 
Rameses II. Meneptah died, an old man, after a short reign 
(about 1225 B.C.), and was buried at Thebes, where his body has 
recently been found. Then a period of thirty years of confusion 
in the state began, which had been unexampled for five centuries. 
Three kings reigned after him whose actual order of succession 
is by no means yet certainly determined — Amenmeses, Rameses- 
Siptah, and Seti-Meneptah, usually known as Seti II. The 
most recent view is that they succeeded in the order in which 
they are here named Amenmeses seems to have been 
certainly a usurper , he reigned for a very short time, his tomb 
at Thebes was never completed and he was probably never 
buried in it ; also he was never regarded as a legitimate king 
in later days. Nor was Siptah, who seems, however, to have 
reigned for some time, and to have been an active monarch. 

^Inscriptions at Karnak and tCmnah (Breasibd, Ajic. Rec. in. pp. 238 ff.). 
On the identifications of these tribes see Hall, Oldest Civdteatton of Greece, 
p. 173; and Keftiii and the Peoples of the Sea {B.S.A. Amt. vui. p. I 73 )> The 
Luka are already mentioned, as Luhki, in the time of the Amarna letters as raiding 
Alashiya (see p. 270) ; the Shakalsha, Daniina, and Shaidina appeal at the saipe 
time on the coast of Palestine (pp 343, 349). 

* Davis, Tomb of Siphtak, pp. xiv ff. 
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His energy was probably, however, not his own, as by his side 
stood an energetic man and woman, his chancellor llai and his 
queen Tausret, the Thouoris of Manctho. Bai seems to have 
been the real ruler of the kingdom, in conjunction with the 
queen, who left a tradition of masterfulness behind her which 
was still current in Manetho’s day. 

Seti n was regarded as a legitimate king; possibly he was 
a cadet of the royal house who was viceroy of Ethiopia under 
Siptah, and used this prominent position as his stepping-stone 
to the throne. Since the time of Amenhetep HI no serious 
wars had interfered with the peaceful development of N ubia ; 
the few razzias under Rameses 11 were mere chastisements of 
isolated tribes. The gold-mines of the Etbai were steadily 
worked by the gangs of miserable slaves whom fate had sent 
there, and he who controlled Nubia now controlled most of the 
wealth of Egypt. Thus an energetic viceroy could interfere 
with effect in Egypt if the course of events gave him the 
opportunity. And the opportunity came to Seti as it had not 
come to any previous viceroy of Kush, who under the great 
kings of the last three centuries liad had no chance of asserting 
himself. As king, however, Sett made no mark, and when he 
died anarchy resulted, the kingdom for a time falling into 
the power of a Syrian adventurer, whose name is not certainly 
known, ^ 

From this degradation it was, however, soon rescued by a 
soldier named Setnekht, a Northerner who was probably 
related to the royal house. He made himself king, expelle^i 
the Syrian, but reigned but a year, being succeeded by his son 
Raineses, who aspired to be a second Rameses the Great, 
Rameses hi took as his titulary a careful adaptation of the 
titles of Rameses II, he gave his sons the same names as those 
of the sons of Rameses 11, and his whole reign was a sort of 
elaborate parody of that of his great predecessor, whom he 
imitated in every detail. This was a settled policy, designed 
to inspire the Egyptians anew with the spirit of the first half 
of the reign of Rameses ii, when the young and victorious “ Grand 
IVfonarque ” was dazzling Egypt with the renewed glory of 
Thothmes ili, and before the long-drawn-out struggle with the 
Hittites had exhausted the nation. The policy succeeded 

^ It used to be read “ Aarsu ” or “Ansa,” but this word is certainly not a name 
at all, The passa;^e occurs m the Harris Papyrus, 
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lempovai'ily : for a short time Egypt was roused from her 
lethargy of over half a century, and was once more imposing and 
splendid till the artificial revival of Rameses III collapsed 
under his successors, and the empire fell into final decay. The 
fact that this breathing of life into the dying body was essayed 
and was for a time successful shews that Rameses III was no 
common man, and that had he chosen to stiike out a new line of 
his own instead of imitating his predecessor, he would have left 
the mark of a great king of original genius like Thothmes III. 
But he chose his policy and followed it, with the result that 
his name is overshadowed by that of his probably much less 
capable but superficially moic brilliant model. 

In one impoitant respect, however, Rameses III did not 
follow the example of his prototype , he embarked on no wars 
of aggiession. He had the evils of this policy befoie his eyes 
in the exhaustion which he was hying to cine. In Egypt, as 
in other countries, strong government had too often, indeed 
usually, meant war and foreign conquests, Rameses III did 
successfully what Ilatshepsut had tried to do in advance of her 
time ; he combined strong government with peace, with the result 
that, at his death, after a reign of thirty-one years and forty days, 
he left an Egypt peaceful and wealthy, even wealthier perhaps 
than in the days of Amenhetep ill, but unhappily without the 
stamina which she had possessed in the days of the magnifi- 
cent empeior. We know how rich Rameses left Egypt in the 
record of his benefactions to his people and to the gods, which 
was copied on papyrus at the time of his death and buried 
with him as a testimony of his virtue to the gods of the underworld, 
and is now in the British Museum, where it is known as "the 
Great Harris Papyrus.” ^ The wealth of the countiy in grain, 
cattle, silver, and gold was largely shared between the king and 
the gods, and we can well imagine that s'6 astute and careful a 
ruler as Rameses ill knew well how to turn much of it into 
his own coffers. So that we can understand how in later days 
he was regarded as the legendaiy wealthy king, the Creesus of 
ancient Egypt, and is so commemorated by Pleroclotus in the 
figure of his “ Rhampsinitos.” ® On the walls of the treasure- 

* Transl. by Birch in Records of iho Past, vi. si, viii. 5 ; Breasted, Anc. Rec. 
IV, pp. 87 ff. 

^ Hdt. 11. 121. The name Rliampsinitos is a carious example of later Egyptian 
gonfusion it IS “Rameses p-si-Nit: Rameses the sort of Neitb,” the goddess 
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chambers of the splendid funeiary temple which he built at 
Medtnet liabu, in Western Thebes, we see reliefs representing 
the magnificent specimens of the goldsmith’s art, the heaps of 
gold rings, the bags of gold-dust and ingots of gold which 
Rhampsinitos presented to his own shrine. In his day indeed 
“ the heaps of precious ingots gleamed ” in hundred-gated 
Thebes.’ But all the gold of Nubia could not serve to arrest 
the progress of Egyptian decay more than a short time, The 
splendour of Rhampsinitos did not mean real strength. 

g. 7 'Jie Great Libyan and Northern Invasions of Egypt 

Libyan attacks defealed — Defeat of the islandeis (f. 1196 s.c )— The gieat 
sea-fight— Settlement of the Philistines in Palestine — Egyptian invasion of Palestine 
—•Final Libyan attach — The oonspiiacy tiial 

However, under this king, the state was still strong enough to 
defend itself victoriously against external enemies. Rameses III 
had to defend Egypt against renewed attacks by the Libyans 
and Mediteiranean tribes. Recoveied from the blow dealt them 
by Meneptah thiity years befoie, and encouraged by the 
rumours that reached them of the internal dissensions of the 
Egyptian state, the barbaiian tribes again combined to pos.sess 
themselves of the fat lands of the Egyptian Delta. Twice 
did they make the attempt, and twice they were driven back into 
Libya. Between these two attacks from Libya, Rameses was 
threatened by a danger from the east even more serious than 
that from the west, and this also was warded off and victory 
gained for Egypt by the energetic king. 

The first Libyan attack was defeated in the fifth year of the 
reign ; the great victory over the European and West- Anatolian 
tribes who came down through Palestine in a regular Volker- 
wa 7 iderung nearly as far as the borders of Egypt, was gained 
in the eighth year (about 1196 B.c.).® This war was the greatest 
national danger that, the Egyptians had experienced since the 
invasion of the Hyksos. The catastrophe is concisely recorded 
thus in the inscription of Rameses III : “ The Isles were restless, 

of Sais, who was greatly venerated in the time of the Saito kings of the 
XXVIth Dynasty, and in that of Herodotus, shortly after, but not in the time of 
Rameses in. A religious idea of the Saite period has been tacked On to the 
name of the XXth-Dynasty king. 

t Iliad, ix. 382. Olivas Al'yvnrias, S 0 i irXeTara ddfiois iv icriJriara Kelrai. 

** Inset. Medfnet Hahu ; Bk.ea.sted, Atir, Rtc. iv, pp, 12 ff. See p. 71, above, 
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disturbed among themselves at one and the same time. No 
land stood before them, beginning from Kheta, Kedi (Cilicia), 
Carchemish, Arvad, and Alashiya. They destroyed [them, and 
assembled in their] camp in one place in the midst of Amor 
(Amurru ; Palestine). They desolated its people and its land 
like that which is not. They came with fire prepared before 
them, forward towards Egypt. Their main strength was [com- 
posed of] Pulesti, Tjakaray, Shakalsha, Daanau, and Uashasha. 
These lands were united, and they laid their hands upon the 
land as far as the Circle of the Earth.i Their hearts were con- 
fident, full of their plans.” 

Khatti was already probably weakened by the great famine 
in Meneptah’s reign, and so, at the end of the reign of Arnuanta 
or early in that of an unknown successor, ended Shubbiluliuma’s 
empire, after two centuries of power. But Egypt was not yet 
to be overrun a second time by a foreign conqueror. Her king 
saw that a vigorous offensive was the best defence. Advancing 
by sea and land along the coast towards Palestine, he fell with 
ships and chariots upon the barbarian host, wearied by long 
journeying and incessant fighting, and inflicted upon it a com- 
plete defeat. The foreign fleet was annihilated, the warriors on 
land were killed, taken, or put to flight, and no doubt most of 
the women and children were carried into captivity. As the 
king says in his inscription, they weie trapped like wild-fowl. 
Taken by surprise in the “ harbour-mouths ” where their ships 
had collected, they found their escape seawards barred by an 
undreamt-of Egyptian fleet which attacked them like “a full 
flame ” as they lay anchored or drawn up upon the shore, while 
they were taken in rear from the land side, for the arrival of 
the Egyptian fleet upon the scene had accurately sychronized 
with the appearance of Rameses with his army. Then, when 
the seafarers had been disposed of, the army met and defeated 
the slower moving land horde, which had not yet reached the 
rendezvous. “ Those who reached my frontier, their seed is not ; 
their heart and their soul are perished for ever. As for those who 
had assembled before them on the sea, the full flame was in their 
front, before the harbour-mouths, and a wall of metal upon 
the shore surrounded them. They were dragged, capsized, 
and laid low upon the beach ; slain and made heaps from stem 

1 Probably meaning the northern boundary of Syria, circling round from the 
Taurus to the upper reaches of the Euphrates and Tigris. 
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to bow of their ships. And all their belongings were cast upon 
the waters." 

The outer walls of the temple of Medinet Ilabn arc sculp- 
tuied with pictures of the great fight. We see the bird-beaked 
ships of the Aegean s, some capsized, others with their masts 
falling. From the crow’s nest of one tumbles a feathered warrior 
of the Pulesti (PI. XXIV. i), transfixed by an Egyptian arrow. 
Among them drive the lion-headed galleys of Egypt, manned 
partly by Egyptians, partly by Shardina mercenaries, who 
fight with other Shardina who are allied with the Pulesti, like 
Varangians fighting with their Byzantine masters against their 
Norman brethren. The appearance of an Egyptian fleet must 
have been entirely unexpected by the would-be invaders. So 
far as we know, no former Egyptian ruler had attacked the 
Northern seafarers on their own element, and the fact that he 
foresaw the probable success of so unprecedented an attack 
and organized a war-fleet with which to accomplish it, redounds 
greatly to the credit of llamcses III as an organizer, as the 
accurate timing of his operations by land and sea does to his 
credit as a general. 

Where the sea-fight actually took place is unknown. Latterly 
it has been supposed that it was fought far north on the 
Palestinian coast, even in one of the Phoenician harbours.^ It 
seems more probable, however, that the older view, according to 
which it took place close to the actual frontier of Egypt, is the 
correct one. Possibly the “ harbour-mouths ” referred to are 
the mouths of the Pelusiac Nile, a very probable rendezvous for 
the Northern ships, which had long been accustomed to the 
navigation of the Nile-mouths. The Egyptian galleys, also, do 
not look as if they were intended for work so far away from the 
Nile as Phoenicia : they seem river-craft rather than seagoing 
ships, being frailer and lower in the water than the long-ships of 
the Northerners. 

Nor is it probable that the land battle took place any 
farther north than the southern Shephelah. The remnant of 
the Pulesti and the other tribes who escaped the sword of 
Rameses were not driven very far north, if, as is probable, it 
was now that they settled in the Shephelah and founded the 
new nation of the Philistines.® Rameses himself advanced to 
the confines of the Egyptian dominion to restore his authority 
’ Breasted, Htst. Eg. p. 4S0. ^ See Ch. IX- 
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which Ihe invasion had shaken, and found occasion to enter 
Amor or Amurri, which had been undisputed territory of 
Khatti for ncaily a century. No doubt the anarchy caused by 
the Northern invasion or the destruction of the central Plittite 
power made it necessary for him to take some guarantee for 
the peaceableness of the Hittite dynasts on his fi ontier : he 
seems to have taken Kadesh and other places which were 
defended by Hittite soldiery. That he actually advanced to 
the Euphrates is improbable; though he places in his lists of 
conquered towns names of places in Naharin which are known 
to us from the time of the XVIIIth Dynasty, this is due 
probably to a very bad habit which began in his reign, that of 
copying the names of cities captured in the wars of Thothmes III 
and placing them to the credit of kings who never came within 
hundreds of miles of them.^ 

Returned to Egypt, Rameses had a respite of about two 
years before the last of the three great Libyan attacks on 
Egypt was met and vanquished in the eleventh year of his 
reign. This time the Westerners® came alone, without Northern 
allies. Probably the Tamahu, or Libyans living immediately 
on the Egyptian border, would not have been desirous of 
repeating their disastrous experience of six years before, had 
they not been driven forward by an invasion of the redoubtable 
Mashauasha or Maxyes from tlie modern Tunis, who pushed 
on forward, carrying the Tamahu with them against Egypt, 
The result was defeat in the Delta, and the enslavement of 
those who were not killed. According to the inscriptions, 
2175 men were slain, while 1494 men and 558 women were 
captured. Kapul, the chief of the Mashauasha, was captured, 
and Mashashal, his son, was killed. 

The remaining twenty years of the reign of Rameses HI 
were entirely peaceful, and were troubled only at the end by 
the harem conspiracy, which has already been mentioned.® He 
was succeeded by several of his sons in succession to one another, 
who all bore the same name as he. 

^ This absurdity was commonly practised even in the days of the Ptolemies, when 
most of the places whose capLme is ascribed to this or that king had disappeaied 
ftom the map a thousand years before (see Haci., m Man, 1903, 92). 

The terra “ Westerners ” is used here foi the Libyans, but in the next section 
must be used, from the Assyrian point of view, for the invading tribes from Asia Minot 
and the Mediterranean, who to the Egyptians were Northerners, 

8 p, ‘^ 2 , 
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To the last Ramcssides of the XXth Dynastj'-, the last of 
the imperial pharaohs, we shall return later : we have now to 
turn our attention to the apparent effects of the great invasion 
from the West^ upon Assyria and Babylon. 

10. Assyria and Babylonia (i 350-1 lOO B.C.) 

'BAbjlonian attacks, on Asbyrm — MeUsViipak II conqiieis Assyiia (i. 1210 B.C.) — 
Revolt of Aihui-dan (1.. 1185 B.c.) — End of the Kassitle dynasty (c. 1180 B.c.) 
— Anatolian invasion of Assyita (c. 1190 B.c.) — Nebnchadiezzar I and Ashiu-rish-ishi 
(c. 1125 B.c.) — Recovery of Assyria’. Tiglalh-pdcser i (r. isio-iioo) — Assyrian 
conquests rn Anatolia (c. 1105 B.c.) 

Although the Western invasion never actually reached 
Assyria, its repercussion nevertheless severely affected the 
young kingdom of Northern Mesopotamia, which at the same 
time, after a short period of great energy under Tukulti-Ninib, 
who had taken and ruled Babylon for seven years, was so 
vigorously attacked by the Babylonians, whose national spirit 
had been aroused by their subjection, that in its turn the 
Assyrian power was temporarily overthrown. The struggle 
against this fierce onslaught of the Babylonians had occupied 
all the force that Assyria had to dispose of, and she was 
utterly unable to prevent the western districts of her kingdom, 
which had been added to it by the warlike kings of fifty years 
before, from being overrun by hosts of Anatolians who had been 
forced out of Asia Minor by the Westerners. 

The rule of Tukulti-Ninib® was brought to an abrupt end 
by a revolt of “ the nobles of Akkad and Karduniyash,” who set 
Adad-shum-usur, son of Kashtiliashu, the king whom Tukulti- 
Ninib had carried off to Assyria, upon his father's throne ; 
while “against Tukulti-Ninib, who had brought evil upon 
Babylon, Ashur-nasir-pal, his son, and the nobles of Assyria 
revolted, and from his throne they cast him, and they besieged 
him in a house in the city of Kar-Tukultininib, and they slew 
him with the sword.” ® Thus perished the conqueror miserably 
at the hands of his own son, and Kashtiliashu was avenged. 

In Assyria Ashur-nasir-pal I, the murderer of his father, was 


^ What to Egypt was kn invasion from the North to Assyria was one from the 
"West. 

’See p. 370, ante. Duringhis rule several pretenders, BelnaSinshum, Kadashman- 
kharbe II, and others, appear in one list as recognized sovereigns. 

® King, Records of the Reign of TuMU-Nmib 1, pp. 98, 90. 
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probably succeeded after a very brief reign by Tukulti-Ashur, 
in whose time, six years after it had been carried off, the image 
of Marduk was restored to Babylon. Probably this was effected 
by priestly influence rather than war, and we can well imagine 
that the weakness and troubles of the Assyrian royal house at 
this time were popularly ascribed to Tukulti-Ninib’s sacrilege. 
For we know nothing more of Tukulti-Ashur, and very soon 
afterwards we find two kings seated side by side upon the 
Assyrian throne, Ashurnarara and Nabudani, and we possess a 
late Assyrian copy of a letter addressed to them by Adad- 
shum-usur of Babylon. They disappear in their turn, and 
next we hear from the later chronicles that Bel-kudur-usur of 
Assyria and Adad-shum-usur fell in battle with one another, 
after Adad-shum-usur had reigned thirty years (about 1243- 
1213 B.c,). Victory seems to have rested with the Baby- 
lonians. 

To Bel-kudur-usur succeeded Ninib-apal-ekur, and to Adad- 
shum-usur his son MELISIIlPAKlljwho was destined to illuminate 
the close of the long Kassite dynasty with a brief flash of 
military energy and glory. Following up the victory which his 
father had gained, though at the price of his life, Melishipak, 
with his son Marduk-apal-iddina, triumphantly invaded Assyria, 
and it is not at all certain that he did not so completely reverse 
the result of Tukulti-Ninib’s time as actually to conquer and 
hold the whole country, handing it over to his son Marduk- 
apal-iddina to govern as King of Assyria. Our information is 
most scanty, but from various indications this seems probable. 
If so, the dominion of Khammurabi was restored, and Assyria was 
under Babylonian rule for some years, as Melishipak reigned 
fifteen years, and his son (Merodach-baladan l) thirteen ; if they 
had been expelled from Assyria it is hardly likely that they 
would have had untroubled reigns at home. Also, we hear 
nothing of any Assyrian king after Ninib-apal-ekur till Ashur- 
dan defeats Zamama-shum-iddina the ephemeral successor of 
Marduk-apal-iddina (about 1185 B.C.), and restores the 

Assyrian kingdom to its old limits and more, adding to it 
lands beyond the Zab which had previously been considered 
Babylonian. If Ashur-dan was the son of Ninib-apal-ekur, he 
was probably a little child when, about 1210 E.C., the Baby- 
lonians conquered the country. If his father was killed then, 
he was probably in hiding or exile till, fifteen years later, as a 
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young man, he was able to assert his right to his kingdom. 
The defeat of Zamama-shum-iddina probably marks the final 
victory of the young king, who took the trans-Zab lands as a 
lesson to Babylonia of the futility of conquest and success. 

The failure of Melishipak’s revenge sounded the death- 
knell of the long-enduring Kassite dynasty, which had ruled 
Babylonia for neaidy six hundred years. Bel-nadin-shuin, 
successor of Zamama-shum-iddina, was the last Kassite king, 
and he died or was murdered after a reign of only three years, 
about ii8o B.c, The new dynasty, “of Pashe,” that now took 
up the reins of power in Babylonia, was probably of native 
Babylonian origin. Perhaps a really native dynasty was 
considered to augur a more lasting success of Marduk against 
his enemy Ashur ; but we hear of no collision between the two 
nations till the time of the sixth king of the new dynasty, 
Nebuchadrezzar i (about 1125 B.c.). 

Assyria needed time to recover from the disasters that 
had followed the murder of Tukulti-Ninib. These had not 
come singly. As has already been mentioned, the Babylonian 
attack was practically contempoi'ary with the loss of the western 
conquests of Tukulti-Ninib to a horde of Anatolians from 
“Mushki" (Meshech), that is to say Asia Minor west of the 
Taurus, The lands of Alshe and Perikuzzi were lost, and later 
on Kummukh (Kommagene) was invaded and occupied by the 
“ Mushkaya,” Tiglath-pileser I, at the end of the twelfth 
century, speaks of their invasion as having taken place about 
fifty years before his time.^ This is evidently a very vague 
number, and we can hardly err in regarding the invasion as a 
direct result of the great migration of the Westerners which, in 
the first decade of the twelfth century, “overran all lands, 
beginning from Kheta,” and was only stopped on the borders 
of Egypt by Rameses III. As the invaders are not called 
specifically “ Khatti,” but by the more general term of 
“ Mushkaya,” they were probably a horde of Hittites from 
Cappadocia and other Anatolians, who had been compelled to 
cross the Taurus in search of new land after their own had been 
desolated by the passing of the great wandering of Aegeans 
and Western Anatolians, displaced by the Achaians(?) and 
Phrygians.^ The date of their invasion may with great prob- 
ability be placed between 1 190 and 1180 B.C., before Assyria 
* Cylinder Inset., Annals, i. p. 35. 2 g^g pp_ 
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had yet freed herself from the Babylonian control imposed by 
Melishipak. As the king and court of Assyria were practically 
non-existent, the outlying provinces were without any form of 
control, and no doubt the derelict Alshe and Perikuzzi were an 
obvious and easy prey to the dispossessed and land-seeking 
Mushkaya. 

Assyria was, however, not dead, though she needed nearly a 
century to recover from her disasters. Ashur-dan reigned 
peacefully till he reached a good old age, dying honoured by 
his descendants as the reconstructor of the state. The short 
reign of his son and successor, Mutakkil-nusku, was equally 
peaceful. But in that of his son, Ashur-rish-ishi, the old 
warlike spirit of Assyria began to reassert itself, expeditions 
were undertaken against the Northern tribes, and war broke out 
with Babylon. After several unimportant reigns, the dynasty 
of Pashe had given to Babylon an energetic king, Nabu-kudur- 
u^ur or Nebuchadrezzar i. He was successful as a warrior 
against Elam, but against Assyria he failed. The cause of the 
conflict was not now any attempt on the part of either com- 
batant directly to invade and conquer the other. The fighting 
took place in North-western Mesopotamia, in the Euphrates 
valley somewhere about the mouth of the Khabur, where for 
centuries had run the march between the Plittite empire and 
that of Babylon. This certainly looks as if the Assyrian had 
been the aggressor: a Babylonian attack on Assyria would 
have been directed straight up the Tigris valley. Probably 
Ashur-rish-ishi, who was a warrior, and had campaigned against 
the Euti and other mountain-tribes, had turned his arms 
eastward and had invaded Babylonian territory in Mesopotamia. 
Here he was met by a Babylonian army, which was de- 
feated with the loss of forty chariots and its commander-in- 
chief Karastu : Nebuchadrezzar does not seem to have been 
present in person. The result was that most of the Upper 
Euphratean territory of Babylon was now transferred to 
Assyria (1135 B.C.). 

It would seem that Nebuchadrezzar had specially directed 
his attention towards this outlying region of his empire, and 
had aspired to succeed to part of the inheritance of the Hittites, 
which was now being dispersed. Amurri had fallen to him, or 
to one of his predecessors (perhaps Melishipak), so that at this 
time Babylon exercised at least a nominal authority in the West 
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which had hardly been known since the days of Khammnrabi. 
Egypt, indolent and degenerate under the Ramessides of the 
XX th Dynasty, had neither wish nor intention to dispute it with 
her. But Assyria, under Ashur-rish-ishi, was ambitious, and 
under his successor, Tiglath-pileser i (I’eigning in r 107 b.c.),^ 
made her first essay as world-conqueror, a sort of rehearsal 
of the Sargonide conquests of the eighth century. Before 
Tiglath-pileser Babylon shrank within herself, and not only 
abandoned all her western possessions, but was twice the prey 
of the conqueror, who styled himself King of Sumer and Akkad, 
And in the north Assyria finally triumphed over the relic of 
Khatti when Tiglath-pileser, having in successive campaigns 
first expelled from their conquests the Anatolian tribes of 
Mushki who had been settled in the upper Euphrates valley and 
Kommagene (Kummukh since the troubles at the beginning 
of the reign of Ashur-dan, secondly subdued Shubari, and 
thirdly raided Northern Syria (Naharin) west of the Euphrates, 
then conquered Musri, a Hittite land, and finally penetrated the 
Taurus to Kumani, which has been identified with Komana of 
Kataonia (Katawadana). 

The Assyrians then entered Anatolia. The city of Khunusa 
(possibly Iconium) was taken and burned, its triple wall 
destroyed, and its site sown witli salt. Finally the royal city 
of Kibshuna (Kybistra?) was besieged and surrounded and its 
walls destroyed. Then the Assyrian king returned to his own 
country, having subdued all lands from the Lower Z^b to the 
" broad land of Kumani, the land of Khatti and the Upper Sea 
of the West” (the Black Sea).® 

Thus were even the remnants of Shubbiluliuma’s empire 
destroyed. The Assyrian had not attempted to penetrate to 
Boghaz Kyoi: probably the imperial town had lain desolate 
' since the catastrophe of the Western Invasion. The name of 
Khatti stiil survived even as late as the eighth century, when 

' It should he noted that Tiglath-pileser is placed a century later (about 1000 b.c.) 
by one writer. Prof. Lehmank-Haupt (Za/et Hmplproblemen-i p. 99). But this 
view has not found general acceptance (Schnabel, Af, V. G . , 1908, pp. 67 ff. ). 

“ The people of Kummukh seem to have been wholly in sympathy with the 
Mushki invaders, and in Tiglath-pileser’s inscription the king of their chief town, 
tJrratinash, bears the Hittite name of Shadi-teshub, son ofKhattusil. The king of the 
Kurkhi, a neighbouring tribe, who assisted him, was named Kili-teshub, son of Kali- 
teshub, “whom men also called Irwpi” (Cyl. Inscr., ii. ; Annals, pp. 40, 4^). 

® lb, vi. ; Annals, pp. 82, 83. 
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Carchemish was still the centre of a Hittite nation, but it 
was the name merely of a petty people; its glory had long 
departed. 


II. The Decadence of the Egyptian Empire 

The later R^messides [c. ii‘]Z-lloo B.c.) — Growth of power of priests of Amen — 
XXIst Dynasty ; Heriljov and Nesubanebded : the dual kingdom— Thebans and 
Tanites— The royal mummies — The mission of Unamon (c. in? B.c.) — Tiglath- 
pileser l in Phoenicia 

Meanwhile in Egypt the empire of the Ramessides was 
tottering to its fall. The symptoms of decay in the body politic 
were too marked for even the energy of Rameses in to delay 
the catastrophe for long. And after his death the nation had no 
capable men left. Rameses IV was a miserable devotee, who 
spent his days praying to Amen, Osiris, and any god whom he 
thought would hear him, to grant him length of days like 
Rameses II, for had he not even in four years of reign given to 
Amen as much wealth and privileges as Rameses ii had in his 
sixty-seven years of reign ? We know from “ The Great Harris 
Papyrus,” ^ the record of the gifts given by or conHrmed to the 
temples by Rameses ill at the end of his reign, that the estate 
of Amen then comprised over ten per cent of the cultivated land 
of Egypt. We can imagine that during his six years’ reign 
Rameses IV increased this proportion very largely, and that 
under his successors, who were wax in the hands of the priests, 
it increased more than ever till (and we are not surprised to see 
it) in the reign of Rameses IX ^ the Pligh-Priest of Amen is in 
wealth and power on an equality with the king himself, and in 
that of Rameses XI is regent of the kingdom, the pharaoh being 
a mere faindant.® 

The result was not long delayed. When the life of the 
eleven and last Rameses came to an end after a reign of nearly 

1 See p. 379. 

““ This kiug has hitherto been numbered Rameses x, but from a stela at Abu 
Simbel published by Maspeko {Anmles du Service^ x. p. 151) we now know that the 
king hitherto called Rameses ix, Siptah, is really the same person as the king 
Siptah of the xixth Dynasty. Rameses “x,” “xi,” and “xil” are then really 
Rameses IX, X, and XI. 

® His predecessors had been little better than this, All bore the Rameses-name, 
It was an obsession which they could not thiow off. All originality had gone out of 
them : they could not conceive themselves kings and not Rameses. The name was 
a sort of magic talisman by the use of which they could imagine themselves as great 
as the nreat Rameses. 
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thirty years (about iioo B.c.), Herihor the high-pricst quietly 
assumed the crown, inscribing his priestly title before his name 
within the royal cartouche. 

His authority was not recognized in the North, When the 
kings had abandoned Tanis and removed to Thebes, the city 
of their god and his priest, their mentor, a governor of the North, 
was appointed to represent the king at Tanis and was character- 
istically described by the Thebans as " him to whom Amen (not 
the king) has committed the charge of his North-land.’’ ^ In the 
reign of Rameses Xll the governor of the North was a certain 
Nesibanebded,® who, from his name (“He who belongs to 
Mendes”), was a Northerner, but was married to a princess 
of Thebes, named Tent-Amen. When, in the fifth year 
of the reign of Rameses xi (c. 1117 B.C.), Herihor sent an 
official named Unamon® to Byblos to obtain wood for the 
building of the great festival barges of Amen, he gave him 
letters to Nesibanebded, the Regent of the North, and his wife 
Tentamen, in order that he might be given passage on a ship 
for Byblos, as a messenger of Amen. In Unamon’s report 
Tentamen is always mentioned on an equality with her husband, 
owing, no doubt, to her royal birth. Unamon gives “them” 
the letter of yerihor, and they reply : " I will act according to 
the word of Amen-Ra, king of the gods, our lord.” From Un- 
amon’s description, it appears that Nesibanebded was in close 
relations with certain great Phoenician merchants of Tanis, and 
himself owned ships, manned by Egyptians, upon the Great 
Sea, Probably he took 3 considerable part in the active 
commerce of the time. The shadowy pharaoh Rameses xi 
was thus from the beginning of his reign compelled to see the 
authority that rightfully belonged to him usurped not only 
in the South by the High-Priest of Amen, but also in the North 
by a wealthy lay satrap, the associate of the great merchants 
of Phoenicia. 

It was then natural that when he died, Nesibanebded should 
have proclaimed himself king at Tanis, doubtless in right of 
his wife, simultaneously with the assumption of royal power 
in the South by Herihor. No struggle between the two took 
place. Both were old men, each could be of service to the 

^ In the Repori of Unamon (p. 393). 

Pronounced *Nsvindid, and grsecized by Manetho to “ Smendes.” 

“ See p. 393. ■* See p. jai, n. i. 
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other ; the nation, which had not known civil war for centuries, 
was probably disinclined for it, and since the time of Rameses III 
the military forces of the crown in South and North had 
probably fallen into complete disorganization. The situation 
was accepted during the reign of Herihor, but when he died, 
after a reign of about seven years, his son, the high-priest Piankh, 
was unable to continue the royal dignity, and the whole land 
acknowledged the authority of the Tanite king Aakheperra 
Psibkhannu I. Piankh’s son, Pinetjem i, married Maatkara 
Mutemhat, daughter of King Psibkhannu, and at the death of 
the latter (after a long reign of forty-one years according to 
Manetho) the royal authority over the whole land seems to have 
devolved upon the Theban, who became king. Then by a new 
arrangement, the High-Priesthood of Amen was separated from 
the kingship, and was held in succession by two of Pinetjem’s 
sons, Masaharta and Menkheperra-Psibkhannu, the last of whom 
survived him, but did not succeed to the crown, which passed 
to a Tanite, probably a grandson of Psibkhannu I, named 
Amenemapet, Menkheperra remaining simply High-Priest. 
There is little doubt that these curious “ rotativist ” arrangements 
were due to a family compact devised at the death of 
IJerihor in order to avoid the anomaly of two pharaohs reigning 
contemporaneously, a phenomenon to which neither princes nor 
people were yet used. The compact, if there was one, was, 
however, not kept by Menkheperra, who soon began to use 
regnal years, and finally adopted the royal cartouche. Pie 
became totally Independent of the Tanite king, from whom 
he evidently feared attack, since he equipped a considerable 
fortress at el-H^bi in Middle Egypt to guard his northern 
frontier. His second son, Pinetjem ll, who succeeded him, 
reigned contemporaneously with Neter-kheper-Ra Siamon ^ of 
Tanis, the successor of Amenemapet. This pair was succeeded 
by two kings, Ded-khepru-Ra Psibkhannu in the South, and 
Hetj-bek-Ra Hor-Psibkhannu (Psusennes ii) in the North, with 
whom the XXIst Dynasty came to an end (c. 945 B.C.), and 
with it the last trace of the rule of imperial Thebes. The reign 
of the Bubastite Sheshenk (Shishak) who founded the XXIInd 
Dynasty belongs to a new age and a later chapter. 

Our knowledge of the insignificant kings of the XXIst 

^ Or Situm: he was probably oiiginally named Sitnm, the form which appears 
on his scarabs, “ Situm Meritum.'” 
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Dynasty is derived but slightly from monumental records. 
After tlerihor’s time the priest-kings had neither the means 
nor the energy to build much, and had no glorious deeds to 
chronicle in everlasting stone. A stela at Karnak records how 
Men-kheper-ra Psibkhannu brought back from the Oasis a body 
of exiles who had been sent there; we have little else. The 
Northern kings built at Taiiis and at Memphis; Siamon is 
specially notable as a builder. But their efforts could not effect 
much, and so little did they do or say that we know hardly 
anything about them, and can but guess at the length of their 
reigns with the help of Manetho.^ But we have considerable 
knowledgeof the priest-kings through a somewhat peculiar source, 
the small dockets and inscriptions on the wrappings of the 
mummies of some of these kings, their relatives, and also of their 
great predecessors, which were found at D^r el-Bahri in i88i.® 
We have seen ^ that tomb-robbing was by no means unknown 
in Egypt ; and in the reign of Rameses x a royal commission 
was appointed to examine into the reported violation of royal 
tombs,'‘ Finally, so seriously endangered were the royal 
mummies (which had been mostly found intact in the time 
of Rameses X), that under the Theban priest-kings the practice 
began of actually moving them from their tombs and hiding 
them in deep pits or other places of shelter, such as the tomb 
of one of them. When things concentrated in one or two places 
only, better guard could be kept over them. As we know, the 
device was effectual, and preserved in the pit of D6r el-Bahri 
and in the tomb of Amenhetep II the bodies of most of the 
great Theban kings, and of their successors the family of 
Herihor, who had themselves buried with them, in order to 

^ Manetho gives us no information about the priest-kings ; he ignored them as 
usurpers, regarding the Taniles only as the legitimate rulers. Of these he gives a 
very intelligible list, his names being remarkably accurate. “Smendes" is Nesi- 
ha-neb-ded, ' ‘ Psousennes ” is Psibkhannu (in Ptolemaic tinaes pronounced evidently 
*Psushanno), " Amenophthis ” is Amenemapet (*Amenmope(t), *Amenophthe), while 
“Nephercberes” is probably intended for the Theban Kheperkhara Pinetjem, who 
reigned over the whole country for a time, and may on account of his marriage 
have been regarded as legitimate by the historiographer. Of "Osokhot” and 
" Psinnakhes” no explanation can be given. The total years given for the dynasty 
by Manetho seem to be very accurate, so that there is every probability that the 
individual regnal years are more or less accurate also. 

^ MaSPEBO, MAm, Inst. Fr. Caire, i. 

’ See p. 294. 

* Its acta are recorded in the Abbott, Amherst, and Mayer Papyri, of which the 
first-named is preserved in the British Museum, and the last at Liverpool. 
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share their safety and at the same time avoid the expense 
of making elaborate royal tombs for themselves. Many of 
the ancient royal mummies had been found damaged, and were 
re'rolled in new bandages. When this was done, the name and 
year of the priest-king then reigning were inscribed upon the 
“restored” mummy. The date, too, of the removal from the 
original tomb was placed upon the corpse, and when, as was 
sometimes the case, there were several different removals from 
one tomb or pit to another, the date and name of the king 
under whom it was effected were regularly noted. This custom 
has told us all that we know as to the lengths of reigns and 
mutual relationships of the Priest-Kings. 

Under the XXIst Dynasty the Egyptian empire no longer 
existed, except in Nubia. Rameses III had seemed to restore 
the dominion of Egypt in Asia after the defeat of the Northerners, 
but as a matter of fact Palestine was abandoned to the Philistines, 
who settled there, perhaps owning a shadowy Egyptian over- 
lordship for a time. The Sinaitic peninsula was finally abandoned 
after the reign of Rameses vi.’- Then Egypt owned not a 
rood of land east of the Isthmus. 

A curious sidelight on the decline of Egyptian power and 
prestige in Asia at the end of the XXth Dynasty is given by 
the Golenischeff Papyrus,^ which is a report of the envoy 
Unamon, who was sent in the fifth year of Rameses Xi'by 
the high-priest Herihor to Phoenicia, which has already been 
mentioned in connexion with the political arrangements at the 
beginning of the XXIst Dynasty, Still more interesting is its 
account of the state of Palestine. The coast-cities are absolutely 
independent of Egypt. Dor is in the possession of the Cretan (?) 
Tjakaray, ruled by a prince with the Semitic name Badiel. 
Zakarbaal, the prince of Byblos, openly contemns Egypt to 
Amen’s ambassador though he came with recommendations 
from the sovereigns of Tanis and their Phoenician friends. " I 
am neither thy servant,” he says, “ nor the servant of him that 
sent thee.” He adds that he had detained ambassadors of 
Rameses X fifteen years in his land, where they had died, and 
he will shew Unamon their graves if he likes. One qf his 
retainers tells the envoy that the shadow of Zakarbaal is the 

^ Petrie, JResearches in Sinai, p. io8, notes building, by Raineses VI as the 
latest in the peninsula. 

’ Golenischeff, Rtc. Trav. xxi. pp. 74 ff- ; Erman, xxxviii. ^ 
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shadow of I’haraoh his lord; i.e. that Zakarbaal is Unamon’s 
lord and master. But the name of Amen still commands some 
veneration in Phoenicia, and Egyptian amour propre is solved 
by a grudging recognition of sph'itual influence, if not precisely 
authority. The ambassador is saved by the prince of Byblos 
from the Tjakaray pirates of Dor, who had pursued him to 
Byblos on a charge of stealing silver from one of their captains, 
by allowing his ship to start from Byblos ahead of them : they 
might catch him if they could. This was not very complimentary 
to Egypt, but Unamon escaped them, only to be wrecked on 
the coast of Alashiya, where he was well received by Hatiba 
the queen. The papyrus here breaks off, and we do not know 
how the envoy of Amen returned to Egypt. 

Even were the Report of Unamon a purely literary and 
imaginary work, a novel of adventure, it would have given us 
invaluable hints as to the relations between Egypt and her 
erstwhile subjects at the end of the Empire. But there is no 
reason to doubt that it is a real report of a real envoy, who went 
through various surprising adventures, and chronicled them in a 
picturesque style of wilting. It is interesting enough, but it 
must have been bitter reading at Thebes.’- 

Ten or fifteen years later, in jlhe north of Egypt’s lost 
dominion, the coming event of Assyiian empire was to cast its 
shadow before it when Tiglath-pileser, conqueror of the Plittites, 
marched to the seacoast at Arvad. Plere he embarked upon a 
ship of the Arvadites to sec the wonders of the great deep and 
asseit his sovereignty over it as over the land by the slaughter 
of one of its mightiest denizens, a great dolphin, as he had slain 
elephants and wild bulls in Mitanni. The men of Arvad had 
of old always been opponents of the Egyptian connexion, and 
since the time of Rameses ll they had been independent of and 
more or less subject to the Hittites. Tiglath-pileser claimed 

' I have no space here to reproduce the whole of the Report, which shews reinark- 
ahle descriptive power, especially in the account of the envoy’s adventures with the 
Tjakaray, the theft of the silver, and his casting-away on Ihe shore of Alashiya. A 
picturesque touch tells us how he found the prince of Byblos “ silting in his upper 
chamber, leaning his back against a window, while the waves of the great Syrian sea 
beat against the rocks below.” How the prince tried to comfort him as he sat 
bewailing his fate on the seashore by sending him first a sheep and then an Egyptian 
singing-girl, saying, “ Sing to him that he may not grieve,” is quaintly told. A 
convenient translation of the whole will be found in Weigall’s Treasury of Ancient 
Egyft, pp. liaff. See also my Oldest Civilixalion of Greece, pp, 321 ff. 
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their allegiance as the successor of Khatti in the hegemony of 
Western Asia. It might well have been expected that he would 
have extended his dominion southwards over Palestine, now 
torn by the wars between the Philistines and the Jews, but he 
did not. His wars with Elam and with Marduk-nadin-akhi of 
Babylon, second successor of Nebuchadrezzar occupied him 
fully for the rest of his short reign, and he never reappeared in 
Syria, which was left to its own devices. His momentary 
appearance as a great conqueror in Phoenicia had no doubt 
caused a certain ccm motion in Egypt, and we find the king of 
that country (probably Nesibanebded) sending gifts to please 
the Assyrian, among them a crocodile and a hippopotamus, 
which were taken to Nineveh to be shewn to the people as 
extraordinary trophies.^ 

So the story of the Egyptian Empire ends. 

' See p. 39S. ’ Annals, p. 142. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE KINGDOMS OF SYRIA AND PALESTINE 
(1400-854 B.C.) 

I. Philistines, Hebrews, and Aramaeans 

Tiglath-pilcsei l lakes Babylou {f. xioj B.c.) — Weakness of Babylon and Assyria 
— Palestine — The Aramaeans — Possible Aramaean origin of the stock of Abiaham-— • 
The Phoenicians — The colonies : Spain and Carthage 

HE advance of Ttglalh-pileser i to the shores of the 
I Mediterranean was not followed by any extension 

JL of Assyrian power in the West, He was almost 
immediately recalled to the East by the attack of the Babylonian 
king Marduk-nadin-akhi, who took the city of Ekallati, and 
removed to Babylon the statues of Adad and Sala, the gods of 
the city, which were not recovered till the time of Sennacherib.^ 
Tiglath-pileser took a swift revenge, defeated the Babylonian 
near the Lower Zab, and overran Babylonia, taking Babylon 
itself, besides Sippar, Opis, and other cities. This was a death- 
blow to the Babylonian ideas that had come to the front during 
the last few reigns: the vain dream of reducing Assyria to 
obedience to her old mistress was finally given up, and the 
Babylonians sank back apathetically into an anarchic condition 
under weak and undistinguished kings whose names are of no 
interest. The dynasties " of Pashe,” " of the Sea-Land ” (probably 
Chaldaeans), and “ of Bazi ” follow one another, and finally the 
throne is occupied by “the Elamite," some unnamed usurper 

^ It is uncertain wbetliec the taking of Ekallati occuried before or after Tiglath- 
pileser’s capture of Babylon. If before, as we have assumed, it is odd that the looted 
statues were not restored by Tiglath-pileser. They may, of course, have been hidden, 
and it seems more probable that the view here taken is the correct one, since the 
Chronicle speaks of the war in which Babylon was taken as the second one between 
(Tiglath-pileser and Marduk-nadm-akhi. 
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from the East. These weak dynasties lasted for over a century ; 
the various kings contended with each other and murdered each 
other, probably, undisturbed by the advent of a foreign con- 
queror. For Assyria, too, had fallen into a somewhat similar 
condition of weakness. The promise of Tiglath-pileser’s reign 
was not fulfilled. 

The great king had been a conqueror in peace no less than 
in war. He changed the capital back from Calah (Nimrhd) 
to Assur (Kala'at Sherkat), and beautified the royal city in the 
numerous new palaces and temples. Foi-eign trees were planted 
to give arid Assyria some greenery and shade; herds of oxen 
and of deer, flocks of sheep and goats and troops of horses, were 
imported from the West to increase the wealth of the land. 
But his successors were far less intelligent than he, and his work 
was abandoned. Ashur-bel-kala I and Shamshi-Adad, his sons 
and successors, desired nothing better than to live at peace and 
in family alliance with Babylonia, and probably hardly stirred 
from their palaces. Then an eclipse falls over Assyria, and, as 
in the case of Babylonia, we know nothing of her history for a 
full century or more. 

The moment was auspicious for the rise of a new power in 
the land of Syria and Palestine. This middle-land had of old 
been the meeting-place and battlefield of Egypt, of Babylonia, 
and of the Hittites, and lately Assyria had stretched forth her 
hand towards it. Now Egypt, Babylon, Khatti, and Assyria 
seem all at one time to be paralysed. Assyria had done her 
work in destroying Khatti, only to be herself stricken with a 
palsy immediately afterwards. Egypt and Babylon were 
degraded : the kingdoms of drivellers. With Mesopotamia, 
Anatolia, and Egypt all powerless, the Middle-Land was free. 
And into this free land fortune had but recently injected three 
new racial elements, all of which made for freedom and in- 
dependent development. These were the races of the Philistines 
and the Israelites in the South, and the Aramaeans in the North. 
The Israelites and Aramaeans, being Semites, were in time able 
to absorb the Canaanite and Amorite inhabitants of the land 
they subdued, but the Philistines were unable to do this. They 
were not Semites, but Aegean foreigners from Crete,i uncir- 

^ On the Cretan origin of the Philistines, which seems well attested, see pp. 71 ff. 
unit. The Biblical “Caphtor” is certiunly Crete, and that the later inhabitants of 
Philistia in Greek times reo-arded themselves as of Cretan origin is shewn by the 
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cumciaed strangers with whom it was impossible for the Semites 
to amalgamate. The final victory of Isiael over the Philistines 
was as natural a result as the victory of Saladin over the 
Crusaders . the battle of Baal-perazim was but repeated at the 
Horns of Ilattin. The Philistines were destroyed or absorbed 
by the Orient, as the Crusaders were later. 

The Hebrew and Aramaean invasions preceded that of the 
Philistines, Probably the Aramaean conquest of Syria was 
rather a gradual infiltration than a definite conquest achieved at 
one period of time. The Aramaean tribes, who seem to have 
developed their nationality on the banks of the middle Euphrates, 
were originally more or less nomadic “ Suti ” or Beduin, who 
were always trying to possess themselves of the outlying lands 
of their settled neighbours, on the one hand the Babylonians 
and on the other the Syrians. Their great settlement in the 
land of Ubi or Hobah, of which the capital was the ancient 
Damascus (already an important place in the time of 
Thothmes in), probably took place during or shortly after the 
confusion caused by the Palestinian rebellion against Akhenaten 
and the destruction of Mrtanni by the PIrttites, when, also as we 
shall see, in all probability the Hebrew invasion of Palestine also 
took place Damascus now became the centre of an Aramaean 
state, and gradually in course of time the Amoiites and Hittites. 
of the Orontes valley and Northern Syria were swamped and 
absorbed or driven out by the steady pressure of the Aramaeans.^ 
On the south the new-comers came into contact with the Hebrews : 
the boundary between Plebrews and Aramaeans being on the 
east of the Jordan the Yarmhk, while on the west it ran 
northwards up the Jordan valley to the mountains whtire the 
tribal territory of Asher marched with the Seacoast of the 
Phoenicians. 

Between Aramaeans and Hebrews there was probably no 
very great difference, and it is probable that on the frontiers 
the two races from the first coalesced, so that the northern 
tribes, such as Naphtali, could easily change from Israelites into 
Syrians. And in the heart of the Hebrew nation we might 


coin-types and “Minoan” cults of Gaza (G. F. HiLL, “Some Palestinian Cults m 
the Graco Roman Age”; Proc. Bnt Acad v. ; March 20, 1912, pp. iSffi). 

* The Hittite kings of Boghaz KySi and their vassals, the Amorite kings of Palestine 
(see p. 368), seem to have taken lio steps forcibly to check the Araihaean 0 ood, 
which in the north was probably a steady infiltration impossible to stop. 
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trace a distinct Aiamaean stiain in Abraham and his family 
(who came from Harran in Mesopotamia, which had been 
Aiamaean long befoie Damascus), if we could assume that the 
Jahvist writer had misplaced these events in time, and had 
ascribed to the age of Chedorlaomer and Amraphel an episode 
which leally belongs to the period of Joshua For m the older 
peiiod there had been no Aramaeans yet in Harran. But it 
seems more probable that the Abiahamic legend leally 1 elates 
to the time of the fiist migiation of the ancestors of the 
Hebiews (the Hyksos?) from Noithein Mesopotamia into 
Canaan, before they entered Egypt, and that his Aramaean 
connexions were ascribed to him because he came fiom 
Harran, wheie Aramaeans lived in the Jahvist’s time.^ And 
it was natural to asciibe Aramaean connexions to the foiefathei 
of Israel, since it was easy to see that between Hebiew and 
Aramaean there was no very great gulf fixed, and it was no 
doubt traditionally known that both had enteied Syiia 
and Palestine from the desert at the same period and moie 
or less in alliance. The genealogy of the children of Nahor 
(Gen xxii. 20 ff.) preserves, as Prof. Meyer points out,® an 
ancient tradition of the lands inhabited by the Aiamaeans 
before they had occupied Southern Syiia and Damascus, and, 
no doubt, before they had crossed the Euphiates valley to 
Harran. It is noticeable that the full-blooded descendants of 
Nahor are the true proto-Aiamaeans, if we may so call them, 
of the desert (U? and Buz, etc), while his bastaids by a 
concubine aie towns of the cultivated land, like Tahash, which 
is the Takhisa of the Egyptian inscriptions, whose chiefs, a 
century or more before it became Aiamaean, weie fastened to 
the bows of his ship by Amenhetep ll and nailed upon the 
walls of Napata in far Ethiopia® The inclusion of Tahash, 
and omission of Damascus and Harran, shew that the list 
must have been made before 1300 B.C. There is no leason 
to suppose that in the leign of Amenhetep II (1450 E c.) 
Takhisa was Aramaean any more than Damascus was But 
in the time of Tiglath-pileser I (1100 BC.) there were 
Aramaeans about Harran, and not very much later we find 
the kingdoms of Zobah and Damascus at wai with David of 

^ This IS the reverse of E Meyer’s view (Die Israehten nnd ihre Nachtarsiamine, 
p. 248) that the Jahvist made him come from Harran because he was an Aramaean, 

“ Op cit p. 239. ’ Sec p 2S4, antea 
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Israel. These kingdoms must have taken some time to 
establish and consolidate, so that it is probable that Damascus 
and Harran both were taken by the Aramaeans in the course 
of the thirteenth century. Damascus very possibly became 
Aramaean after the devastating passage of the Northerners 
from Asia Minor (which shook the Hittite power to its founda- 
tions and nearly exterminated the Amorites) had left the 
ancient city open to occupation by the desert-tribes.^ 

Neither Israelites, Aramaeans, nor Philistines seem to have 
made much impression on the Phoenicians, who were secure 
in their island*forts and on the decks of their ships. The Suti 
and the Khabiri had plagued them in the time of Akhenaten, 
and that these were the ancestors of the Plebrews seems very 
probable ; but from the Biblical narrative we see that the 
Hebrews never acquired any Phoenician territory. The tribe 
of Asher on the Phoenician border became instead almost 
Phoenicia, n itself, and had little sympathy with the less civilized 
tribes to tUe South. Across the Lebanon the Aramaeans could 
not easily penetrate. In the mountains the remnant of the 
Amorites ari'd Hittites of the Orontes valley no doubt gathered 
v^md formed ja protection to the coast-people, who went on with 
tl?ft!P<{afficking undisturbed by the comings and goings of 
conquerors and conquered at their backs. The terrible progress 
of the Northerners spared them by land, as the invaders 
naturally marched by the Syrian Heentrassc, the historic 
Orontes valley. But by sea they were vulnerable, and that 
they learned at the hands of the Philistines and Tjakaray. We 
see how these pirates plagued them in the eleventh century 
from Unamon’s account of their behaviour at Byblos while 
he was there,® and the tradition, preserved by Justin, that in 
1209 B.C, Tyre 'was taken by the rex Ascaloniorum, no doubt 
refers to a Philistine attack not long after the establishment 
of the foreigners in the Shephelah, But no attack ever really 
affected the Phoenicians, who preserved their individuality 
intact from the days of Thothmes III to those of Alexander. 
Their merchants pursued unhindered and intrepidly their way 
to the utmost ends of the Mediterranean and beyond, and the 
trading-factories were now founded that soon developed into 

’ On the early history of the Aramaeans see M. Steeck in KHq, vi. (I906), 
pp. 185 if. 

“ See p. 394. 
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the great colonies of Gades, of Tharshish, of Utica and 
Carthage. This last, the greatest Phoenician colony, was 
founded not long after the time of Ahab and Ethbaal, towards 
the end of the ninth century ; Utica and Gades were much 
older ; Tharshish was a trading-centre as early as the time of 
Hiram I and Solomon.^ 


2. Th& Hyksos, the Khabiri, and the Hebrews 

The coming of the Ilehrewa— Dale of the Exodus— The Isiael-stele— Ilebtews in 
Palestine before Meneptah— The Khabin and Sa~Ga/. tribes of the Tell el-Amarna 
tablets — The Khabiri are probably the Hebiews— The Exodus before the Tell 
el-Amarna period — The Exodus and the Expulsion of the Hyksos 

The great racial movements of the Israelites and Aramaeans 
must have been concluded, and the conquerors settled in their 
new homes, at latest by the end of the thirteenth century, In 
the case of the Hebrews this is confirmed by the inscfiption 
of the Egyptian king Meneptah,® who speaks of the people of 
“Isirail” in a sense that leaves no doubt that Israel was in 
his time (not before 1250 B.C.) a settled nation of Palestine, 
probably in Mount Ephraim. This fact renders it difficult to 
accept the current view® that places the Exodus (the beginning 
of the Israelite migration from Egypt,^ that was followed by 
the years of the Wandering) in the reign of Meneptah. 

* I do not doubt the identity of Tharsh'sh with Tartessus in Spain. Tarsus is 
much too close. Hiram I is said to have reduced Utica to obedience to Tyre, so 
that its foundation goes back to an early date. 

^ See p. 376. 

® This view, which may be said to be the current one, and has been adopted by 
most recent historians, has been supposed to derive support from Prof. Naville’s 
identification of the loute of the Exodus {TAc Stori-City of Pithom, pp. 23 ff.). But 
the traditional route may be that of an exodus at any date, and the name “ Rameses” 
as that of a store-city may have been conferred by a scribe writing long after the 
Mosaic period (see note, p. 406). 

* It need not be supposed that the ancestors of more than a part of the Hebrew 
tribes had sojourned m Egypt and had departed from it in the “Exodus.” We 
may well imagine that the tribes who left Egypt weie during the period of the 
Wanderings mixed with and increased by others who had never been there. I am 
one of those who believe that the Exodus-tradition originally referred to Egypt, and 
not to Prof. Winckler’s hypothetical North-Arabian “Musn” (see p. 466). That 
the whole story has been so disfigured by latei copyists that “ in its original form 
the Mi^rim referred to meant not Egypt itself but the North-Arabian land of Mu?r 
or Musri,” as is held by Chbyne (Encycl, BM., s.v.), goes beyond the bounds of 
all probability, more especially since there never has yet been adduced any convincing 
proof whatever that this “North-Arabian land of Mu§r or Mu^ri” ever existed. 
That the whole of the temarkablv correct description of Epi^pt is to -be referred to 
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The view that the Exodus took place in Menepttih’s reign 
has always been open to the objection that not enough time was 
left by it for the period of the Judges. A late Hebrew tradition ^ 
ascribed a length of four hundred and eighty years to this 
period. This tradition had to be ignored, and the period of the 
Judges reduced by one-half. Yet, in view of the total absence 
of any information from Egyptian or other contemporary 
sources concerning the Exodus, it was natural that the reign 
of Meneptah should have been generally chosen as that of 
the Pharaoh of the Exodus. Rameses II did very well for the 
Pharaoh of the Oppression, since he built largely in the Wadi 
Tumilht, the Land of Goshen (as, for example, at Pithom), and 
“ Pithom and Raainses " were the store-cities which, according 
to the Hebrew account, had been built by their ancestors under 
the pitiless lash of the Egyptian taskmasters. Meneptah, too, 
was a very weak successor to his masterful father, and after 
his time Egypt fell into a period of decline. All this was 
regarded as the result of the blow inflicted upon Egypt by 
the Exodus. 

But the continued study of the Tell el-Amarna tablets and 
the discovery of the “ Isracl-stele”* have had the result of 
shaking the confidence even of conservative investigators in 
the Meneptah theory. The word “ Isirail ” in the stele cannot 
be anything else than Israel: it is certainly not Jezreel, as has 
been suggested, since a Hebrew g could never be reproduced 
by an Egyptian s, and it is not a place-name but a folk-name, 
being “determined” by the sign of “people,” not that of 
“ town.” If we try to combine the fact that there were already 
Israelites in Palestine who were smitten by Meneptah with 
the theory that the Exodus took place in his reign, we are 
driven to suppose, with Prof. Petrie, * that these Israelites of 
the stela either were a portion of the nation who had been 
left behind in Canaan or were the result of another Exodus 

a later redactor is incredible. The fact of several redactions is clear, if only from a 
study of the Egyptian names mentioned in the book (see pp. 405, 406). But 
we cannot suppose that the whole Egyptian part of the Book of Exodus is a pious 
fraud composed from beginning to end of “faked” "local colour.” 1 note that 
S. A. Cook in his article “Exodus” in the Jincycl. Btiit. (xith ed.) omits all 
mention of Cheyne’s extreme view. 

^ I Kngs vi. I. See Burney, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Book of Kings, 
p. s8flF. 

“ See p. 376. 


Hist. Eg. iii. 114. 
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previous to the main one, which happened after Meneptah’s 
victory. In the lists of Thothmes III place-names have been 
noticed which appear to read Yeshap’il and Ya'keb’il, and are 
claimed as indicating settlements of Josephite and Jacobite 
tribes in Palestine at a time when, according to the current 
theory, the main body of the “ Israelites was still in Egypt. 
If these Joseph-d and Jacob-d tribes had come out of Egypt, 
the earlier Exodus must have taken place before the time of 
Thothmes III : i.e. the two Exoduses were separated by nearly 
four hundred years. This seems improbable. So that if we 
continue to place the Exodus in Meneptah’s reign on the 
authority of the names Pithom and Raamses (of which the 
latter certainly cannot be earlier than the reign of Rameses II, 
since it is “ Per-Rameses,” the royal burgh at Tanis), we must 
assume that only part of the Hebrew nation had passed 
into Egypt, the rest having remained in its ancient seats in 
Palestine, where the Josephites and Jacobites were found by 
Thothmes ill, and we mu.st .suppose that it was these stay-at- 
home Israelites that were defeated by Meneptah before the 
Exodus of their brethren under Moses and Aaron. 

Against this view we have the fact that we have from 
Egyptian annals no trace, other than the doubtful one of these 
names of Joseph-el and Jacob-el, of the peculiar and indepen- 
dent nationality of the Israelites in Palestine before the defeat 
of the Isirailu by Meneptah. Till then, the name Israel does 
not occur. This being so, we should naturally suppose that 
the Israelite tribes had reached Palestine at a date not so very 
long before the time of Meneptah, and that at some unknown 
date (many years) before their arrival, they had come from 
Egypt, where they had sojourned for a long period of time. 
On this view it is not necessary to suppose a remnant left 
behind in Canaan, or an Exodus earlier than the main one, for 
this will be placed long before Meneptah’s days. The only 
objection to this view, that the names Pithom and Raamses 
are but little earlier than the time of Meneptah, is easily dis- 
posed of. They may perfectly well be the interpretations of a 
scribe who knew their names as those of Egyptian cities which 
existed in his time in and near the Land of Goshen. The title 
Zaphnathpaaneakh,^ given to Joseph by “ Pharaoh,” is known to 

^ “ Zaphnathpaaneakh ” is obviously, as Prof. Stbindorff pointed out {A.Z. 
xxvii. pp. 41-42), the Egyptian name Tjed-pneler-auf-ankh (probably pronounced 
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be no older than tlie tenth century u,c. at the earliest, and may 
be as late as the seventh,^ to which century the names Potiphar, 
Potipherah (Petephre, “ Pie whom the Sun hath given ”), and 
Asenath, which occur in the •Joseph-story, also belong. These 
names were put into the sacred story by scribes who knew 
them as typical Egyptian names of their own day. And 
Pithom and Raamses may well be interpretations of the same 
character, but of earlier date. 

In favour of this view can be adduced another ancient and 
contemporary authority besides the Israel-stele ; the Tell el- 
Amarna letters. It seems very probable that the “Sa-Gaz”^ 
tribes of Suti and their congeners the IChabiri who devastated 
Canaan in Akhenaten’s time* are no other than the invading 
Hebrews and other desert-tribes allied with them. It was 
natural that so far-reaching a conclusion as this should have 
been treated with the utmost caution at first ; but it has now 
been debated for some years, and many of those who at first 

in Upper Egypt “ Zepnutafonkh ” ; in Northern Egypt, whose pronunciation Hebrew 
scribes would know best, "Zaphnatafanekh”). Kyiavl {Abhandh Wiener JCon^ess, 
lS86) was the first to adumbrate this view of the name, bnt did not succeed in 
interpreting it oomplotely. I am unable to accept Prof. Navillb’s e-vplana- 
tion of the other names (P.S.B.A. xxxii. 203 fi.), which seems to me far-fetched ; 
also, such names as the P-ietep-Ra" and P-hetep-Ifar^' which he postulates 
as the originals of Potipherah and Potiphar, are not known ("Ralietep” and 
“Havhetep” ate another matter), tfis explanation of ‘ ' Zaphiiathpaaneakh ” as 
Teset-nt-per-ankh, “Master of the House of Life” (or, Sacred College), is certainly 
ingenious, but I cannot see that it is probable, since how does iese/- get altered to 
mpk-} On the other hand. Prof. Stbindorpp’s explanation is both simple and 
probable. Prof, Naville objects that such a name as Tjed-pnetex-auf-ankh has no 
relevancei That is true, but all the names are characteristic of a certain period in 
Egypt, and it seems probable enough that all were given by the Hebrew scribe as 
typrcnl Egyptian irdmes kirown at the time he wrote. In redacting an account of 
Hebrew doings in Egypt he called the name of Joseph, when he becanre an Egyptian, 
"Zaphnathpaaneakh,” much as a French writer might grve an English character the 
names, which he would think current in his time, of “ Lord Peambock” or "Srr 
Smithiield." We find similar procedure in the case of the Hebrew narrator who 
called the sons of Sennacherib, who slew him m the temple “ of Nisroch his god ” 
(2- Kings rU. 37 1 see p. 493), by the names of “ Adrammelech ” and “Sharezer,” 
which were not their; teal names, and were probably given to them as sounding 
suffioiently Assyrian for all practical purposes. 

* Mbybr, Israeliten u. ihre Nachharstainme, pp. 249 ff. 

a We do not know what this tribal name was which rs spelt with the two cuneiform 
deographs which beat the names of Sa and Qaz. (It is usual in transliterating 
cuneiform to give such words by means of the, naines of their component ideographs, 
spelt in italic capitals, as here.) 

® See pp. 341 ff. EnuiUtzon points out that the Khabiri appear onjty.in. South 
Palestine) the Sa-Ga'^. also in the Nerth.. The Hebrews invaded the South. 
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doubted now admit the cogency of the identification, which 
is accepted by competent authorities^ Many writers felt 
difficulty in accepting the identification of Khabiri with 'Ibrtm 
(if^pawg, Hebrew) on account of the difference of the initial 
guttural, the one being spelt with a h (kh) n, and the other with 
an But the difficulty disappears when we realize that in 
cuneiform, the character in which the Tell el-Amarna letters 
are written, and the name Habiri occurs, it was impossible to 
represent the guttural Jl, as the sound of y did not exist in 
Babylonian, and y is often represented by The only ap- 
parently " sound ” reason for doubting the identification is thus 
shewn to be valueless. Any other reasons can only be based on 
the individual view taken of historical probabilities. 

In my own view, the probabilities are all in favour of the 
identification. We have invading nomad tubes called Khabiii 
(Habiri), coming out of the south-east, apparently, and over- 
running Canaan at a period which can be very definitely dated 
about 1390-1360 B.c. The Tell el-Amarna letters shew us 
how their raids were feared by the Canaanites, and we see that 
after Akhenaten’s withdrawal of Egyptian authority, they were 
left at the mercy of the Khabiri, who eventually dominated the 
whole country. The Biblical narrative tells us of invading 
nomad tribes called Tbrim, coming out of the south-east, and 
overrunning Canaan at a period about four hundred years 
before the time of Solomon. Eventually they settled down 
under the rule of their own “Judges,” and gradually, displacing 
or absorbing the Canaanites whom he had not destroyed in the 
first rush of their assault, became the dominant people of 
Palestine. The parallel is surely very complete when, in the 
reign of Meneptah, rather moi'e than a century after the invasion 
of the Khabiri, we find a people called Isirail established in 
Palestine who aie never mentioned before. 

If the Hebrews are identical with the Khabiri, we must 
place the Exodus before the reign of Amenhetep III ; the 
question is, how long before ? It is at least probable that the 
ancestors of the Israelites abode very many years in the 
wilderness before they, taking advantage of the weakness of 

^ Ori^j Problem of ihe Old Testament^ pp. 422 ffi j MeyeRj Die Isfaehten 21 
ihr& Nachiarstaume, p, 225. S. A. CooK(Eniycl. Britt., w'sh ed., s.v. “ Exodus” 
considers that “ the equation is philologically sound.” 

^ Cf. ffurari ~ (Omn) ■, (Gaza) ; = Kena'an. 
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Amcnhetep ill’s later years, crossed the Jordan. “ Forty ” years 
means but many, probably very many. The influence of the 
desert in the moulding of the Israelite character is very evident, 
and the God of Israel is in his original aspect a god of the 
desert and the bare mountain, of the gebel rather than of the rtf, 
the fertile Canaanite plain. Desert Edom was the blood-brother 
of Israel, though no love was lost between them, and the con- 
nexion with purely Arab Midian was close in legend and no 
doubt also in fact. Whether Sinai was the mount which we 
call Sinai, or whether the real Sinai is to be found east of the 
Gulf of Akaba, remains doubtful ; ^ but, whether the main portion 
of the Wanderings took place east or west of that gulf, the fact 
remains that the ancestors of the Hebrews did wander in the 
desert regions bordering on Canaan and must have so wandered 
for many years. Two centuries seem hardly too long for this 
period of nomadism, and thus we are naturally brought back to 
the moment which seems most appropriate for the departure of 
a Semitic tribe from Egypt,* pursued by Pharaoh and his host, 
before the reign of Amenhetep in. This moment is the 
beginning of the XVIIItli Dynasty, and it surely does not 
.seem so very improbable that Josephus may have been right, 
and that, as has already been noted above (p. 2 1 3, n. i), the Biblical 
account of the Exodus is the Hebrew version of the Expulsion 
of the Plyksos?* Aahmes was the Pharaoh who “knew not 

^ The view that the real Sinai lay east of the Gulf of Akaba was first propounded by 
Eeke, Originis Biblicae (1834), and has lately gained favour in connexion with the 
“ Must! "-theory of Winckler. Now, however, that this llieory is generally abandoned 
(p. 466, n. l), opinion is perhaps turning in the direction of the traditional Sinai. But 
the view that Sinai was in Ndonr is in no way bound up with the Mu^ii theory and 
has much in its favour. Naville’s reconstitution of the Route of the Exodus (on 
the traditional theory of Sinai) agrees with the Biblical indications, and is not affected 
by the investigations of PETRiE,who entirely accepts it ^Researches in- Sinai, pp.aD3 ff.). 

^ Others have surmised that Josephus may have been ngbt after all, but this view 
has hardly in modern times received the attention it deserves. We have all been 
hypnotized by the Meneptah-lheoiy, except Libbuein {Reehenhes sitr thistoire et la 
civilisation de P ancienne Mgypte {g,afag, 1910), ii. p. 3/’9), who, however, had no 
grounds whatever for putting the Exodus in the time of Amenhetep III, taking the 
“forty” years of the Wandering as a serious figure. TofteEN’S view i^T/ie Historic 
Exodus, Chicago, 1909) that there were two Exoduses, the second after the time of 
Raineses ui, the first at the end of the reign of Thothmes iii, seems unnecessarily 
complicated and improbable. > 

^ The purely Egyptian name of the leader of the Exodus and lawgiver of his people, 
Moses, is interesting. The Hebrew names Levi and Phinehas were also pure Egyptian. 
It is not impossible that these Egyptian names point to an Egyptian origin for 
the Hebrew priestly families, and then the lerand of the reneuade Egyptian pries 
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Joseph,” who had been raised to favour under the Hyksos 
kings, whose names were not only Semitic, but in one -case, 
that of Yapckhur or Yakcphur (Yekebel?) seem to point to 
connexion with Jewish tradition. Abraham will on this view 
be the traditional tribal leader, who in the time of Khammurabi 
led the Hyksos-Hebrews down from Harran in Northern 
Mesopotamia, where they originated, through Syria, where he 
defeated the five kings, to Southern Canaan, where they 
remained for some generations before they entered Egypt, in 
the days of Joseph the son of Jacob (Yekeb). 

There seems to be no inherent impossibility in this view of 
the origins of the nation of Israel, though in the present state 
of our knowledge we cannot regard it as anything more than a 
theory, which may justifiably be regarded as plausible.^ But 
we may definitely, if we accept the identification of the 
Khabiri as the Hebrews, say that in the Tell el-Amarna letters 
we have Joshua's conquest seen from the Egyptian and 
Canaanite point of view ! 

3. The Hebrew Conquest of Palestine 

The Hebrew invasion of Palestine in the Tell el-Amarna period — ^Jerusalem no 
taken — The taking of Jericho — The story of Dinah 'and [settlement of Judah and 
Simeon — Hebrews not mentioned in time of Seti i and Ramescs n — War of 
Meneptaii and the Israel-stele — Hebrew wars with the Canaanites : the fight 
at Taanach and Song of Deborah (c. i20O B.c.) 

The reason for the invasion may well have been the 
traditional one. These tribes, that had been nomad for 
generations, cast longing eyes upon the "Promised Land” 
where their ancestors had lived before they went down into 
Egypt. The desert-tribes always desire the fat lands of the 

Osarsiph (Manbtho, apiid Joseph. Conti a Aptotum) recurs to the mind. It is not 
impossible that this legend is connected with the Exodus. 

We need not identify absolutely Hyksos with Hebrews ; we may perhaps 
regard the Hebrews as a small Semitic tribe which entered the land of Goshen during 
the period of Hyksos domination, and left the country at the time of the expulsion of 
their patrons, or shortly afteiwards. This tribe originally came from Harran and 
from “Ur of the Chaldees”; i.e. it was of Mesopotamian oiigin. Whether it is to 
this Mesopotamian origin of the Hebrews that we are to assign the resemblances of 
Hebrew and Mesopotamian cosmogonic legends — the story of the Flood, etc. — ^is 
uncertain. The possibility that these resemblances may be due to later Babylonian 
and Assyrian influence at the time of the Isiaelitish kingdoms, or may even be dated 
to the period of the Exile “by the waters of Babylon,” must not be left out of 
account. 
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settled, and in this case there was an ancient claim of 
right. 

From the Biblical account it would seem that after passing 
through Moab and sojourning for a time in the neighbourhood 
of Pisgah, the main body of the invaders crossed the Jordan 
near its mouth and first entered the territory of the Canaanite 
city of Jericho, encamping on the way at an ancient stone circle 
and holy place with the usual name of Gilgal. Jericho was 
taken “at the edge of the sword,” and Ai followed, after an 
initial check. The hill-country was then entered, and the ark 
of the Lord was no doubt now set up at Bethel,^ and later at 
Shiloh, which became the religious centre of the Northern tribes.® 

The Biblical account goes on to describe a march of Joshua 
south-west from the hill-country into the Shephelah, in which 
the kings of Lachish and Gezer were defeated, and Lachish 
taken ; after which J oslma marched to Hebron.® This raid was 
followed by the war with the confederated kings of the North, 
under the leadership of Jabin of Hazor.** 

The whole facies of this account, with its raidings, destroyings, 
and burnings by the fierce invadei's from the desert, reminds us 
forcibly of the evidence of the Tell el-Amarna tablets as to the 
doings of the Khabiri and the Suti all over Palestine from 
North to South. “ So Joshuai smote all the land, the hill 
country, and the South, and the lowland, and the slopes, and all 
their kings.” Yet we cannot identify any persons mentioned in 
the Booh of J oshua with any of the men who play a part in the 
contemporary record of the Tell el-Amarna letters, nor do 
Biridiya and. Shuyardata, Abdkhiba and Labaya, appear in 
the Biblical' narrative. Names, especially foreign names like 
those of' the immigrant Iranian chiefs (“Shuyardata” and 
similar appellations),® are easily altered and forgotten in tra- 
ditional accounts. 

In one thing the Tell el-Amarna letters and the Book of 
Joshua, agree. . The territory of Jerusalem forms a rock against 
which" the- w'aves of Eastern invasion' beat in vain i neither 
Khabiri nor Hebrews can gain a footing therein. Joshua is 

' it i> where. Dr. BvrneY infoiiOis me, “Bethel” should be re^rd fbr 

“Boctiim.” Cy; also Judges XX. i8, 26, ® Joshua.xxiv. * Ibid,\\. 

'See.pp, 230, 348. Shttya):daluis."SMya-da,ta,”=’HXio 3 wpo! 
xixi. p. 234). For Vazd-data, (p.,348) see Weekr invKNupTzoN, Anw.nci.-T^f^'lTS; , 
p. I 30 Q. 
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ibliged to avoid it in his march to Lachish and Hebron ; and 
ve do not know that Abdkhiba ever lost the city ; ^ Jerusalem, 
:hough it might be surprised by a coiip-de-main, was not yet to 
De taken and held by desert-hordes,® 

Certainly the Biblical account of the invasion by way of 
lericho, whether this was really the route of the northern (Israel- 
tish) tribes only ® or not, bears all the marks of being a genuine 
;radition and no doubt states a historical fact. The war with 
Tabin^may or may not really belong to this period, but that 
the tradition that Lachish, Ekron, and Gezer were taken 
it this time is trustworthy seems to be shewn by the non- 
mention in. it of Philistines in the Shephelah. The inhabitants 
..re all Canaanites ® 

But this flash of light upon the actual invasion, of the 
Northern tribes at least, is followed by darkness. We have the 
traditions of the wars against Sihon and Og, which may really 
belong to the period before the crossing of the Jordan, or may 
be an echo of later wars transferred to the Mosaic period. We 

J S«e pp. 349, 3 Sn 

“ The statement in Judges i. 8 that Jerwsalem was stormed is doubtful. In Joshua 
xy. 63 its ine.xpugnability is confessed. To the fact that Jerusalem and the 
Jebusite territory remained unconquered for so long is due the persistent dualism 
of the Israelitish state. The Judaeans were separated from the Northern tribes by 
a Canaanite enclave for so long that their differences were accentuated to such an 
extent that the later division into two separate kingdoms was inevitable. How fai 
back into time these distinctions really go is doubtful. But we cun see that the 
Southerners, the Judaeans, were always of a rougher and less civilized stock than 
the Northerners. They were more of the Beduin desert type, and their families 
were connected through the shadowy tribe of Simeon with stocks of Edomite or Arab 
type, such as Jerahmeel and Caleb, in the Negeb or desert region south of Judaea, 
It may well be that, as is believed by Meyer (Ismeliten, pp. 75 ff. ), the dualism 
goes back to the beginning of the movement towards Palestine, and that of the race 
that had worshipped Yahweh at Kadesh-Barnea, two separate branches had entered 
the Promised Land — one, Judah, south of tire Dead Sea through Edom and the Negeb ; 
the other, Israel, through Moab, Pisgah, and Jericho. In this case the account of 
Joshua’s march from Mount Ehal round to Hebron may be a confusion of the opera- 
tions of the two separate bodies of invaders the Israelitejtradition of the entry has 
prevailed over the Judahite, and the Judaeans are brought round into Judah from 
Gilgal, where they had sacrificed with the rest of the tribes. So I^achish falls to 
Joshua coming from the North, and not to Judahites coming from the South, which 
seems more probable. Nevertheless, the account of Joshua’s savage raid light round 
the unapproachable Jerusalem through the Shephelah into the hill-conntiy of Judaea 
agrees extremely well with the account of the ubiquity of the Khabiri and Suti that we 
derive, from the contemporary docuuionts. 

^ On Prof. Meyer’s view, see note above. ^ See p. 4 14. 

” The list in Joshua xiv. of unconquered lands, in which the Philistines are 
mentioned, is obviously late. 
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have also the remarkable story ^ of the treaty of the tribes of 
Simeon and Levi with the Canaanites of Shechem which 
established an Israelite clan (Dinah) in that city, of the quarrels 
that ensued, of the massacre of the ShechemiteS, and of the 
destruction and expulsion of Levi and Simeon that followed. 
They were driven southwards, and Judah, if it was originally 
settled in Mount Ephraim with them, followed to its new seat 
in the southern land. The first part of the story may well 
reflect an actual occurrence ; the second looks very like 
another account, from a point of view less favourable to Israel, 
of the movement of Joshua to Judaea. We seem to be reading 
in both cases reconciliations of the fact that Judah, Simeon, and 
Levi lived south of Jerusalem with the view that the whole 
nation had crossed the Jordan at Gilgal. Yet, just as the story 
of Joshua’s raid is not in the least improbable, neither is it 
unlikely that these three tribes, defeated by the Canaanites, were 
cut off from the main body of their people and driven south- 
wards.® 

Although we know nothing of the details of the war, it 
is evident that the anarchy depleted in the Tell el-Amarna 
tablets gradually subsided, leaving the intruding tribes in 
possession of two enclaves of hill-territory' — Mount Ephraim in 
the north and Judah in the south — with Jerusalem as a 
Canaanite barrier between them. Although for a time the 
Judahites occupied the Shephelah,® they were afterwards ex- 
pelled: in the plains the invaders could do nothing against 
the Canaanite chariots,^ and when, as probably happened, the 
princes seriously banded themselves together to repel the 
invaders from the rich lowlands, the immediate issue of the 
conflict was not doubtful. Also, it is not improbable that 
Shubbiluliuma intervened in support of the Canaanite chiefs, 
though he does not seem to have exerted any authority over them. 

Of the wars of Seti i and Rameses ii with the Hittites we 
hear nothing from Biblical sources, nor is this to be wondered 
at if the Hebrews were at this time strictly confined to the 
hill-country. The Egyptian reoccupation of Palestine was 
probably no more than a securing of the Heerstrasse from the 

1 Genesis xxxiv. ^ On Ihe story and its difficulties, see Meyer, l.c, pp. 409 ff. 

® Judges i. 18. Gaza, Ashkelon, and Ekron were taken by the invaders according 
to B late tradition. 

^ Tudo^es i. 19. 
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Shephelah to the plain of Jezreel and thence to the valley of 
the Orontes : the establishment of Egyptian authority over 
tribes that would be regaided merely as marauding highlanders 
would hardly have seemed worth the trouble involved. Whole- 
some fear of the allied Egyptian and Hittite powers no doubt 
kept the hill-men quiet : it was not till the feeble and apathetic 
old age of Rameses set in, and his death was followed by the 
Libyan attacks on Egypt, that the war-flame again blazed up 
in Palestine, Then it was, no doubt, that the Canaanites com- 
bined to throw off the foreign yoke, and the Israelites 
descended from their hills to help them, with disastrous 
results to themselves : “ Israel is desolated, his seed is not,” 
says the inscription of Meneptah. 

Israel had become a people of sufficient importance to be 
specially mentioned by a pharaoh. We can imagine that the 
“ men of valour ” had been first overthrown in the plain, 
whither they had sallied forth to help the Canaanites, and that 
afterwards the Egyptians carried fire and sword through the 
hill-territory of Mount Ephraim : the whole people, women as 
well as men, is indicated by the ideographs used in the in- 
scription as “ desolated,” and their “ seed was not.” 

Recovery from this blow must have taken many years. 
The darkness remains unbroken till suddenly there is another 
flash of light which, like that which shews us the crossing of 
the Jordan, gives us a fleeting glimpse of Israel at a period 
midway between the war with Meneptah and the Philistine 
invasion, about 1200 B.c. This is the account (Judges v.) 
of the fight at Taanach in the magnificent Song of Deborah — 

“ Awake, awake, Deborah ; 

Awake, awake, utter a song ; 

Arise, Barak, and lead thy captivity captive, thou son of Abinoani ! 

The kings came and fought; 

Then fought the kings of Canaan ; 

In Taanach by the waters of Megiddo ; 

The btais in their couiscs fought against Siseta, 

The river Kishon swept them away. 

That ancient river, the river Kishon. 

O my soul, march on with strength ' 

Then did the hoisehooves stamp 

By reason of the prancings, the prancings of then stiong ones 
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The Song is undoubtedly contemporary with the event 
described in it, and records a crushing defeat inflicted upon the 
Canaanites at Taanach by some of the Israelitish tribes under 
a leader named Barak, of the tribe of Naphtali. In this fight 
the formidable chariotry of the Canaanites, against which the 
Israelites had as yet been able to make but little headway in 
the plain, was for the first time 'discomfited, and the Canaanite 
leader Sisera “ lighted down from his chariot, and fled away on 
his feet," The Song directly mentions Ephraim, Benjamin, 
Machir ( = Manasseh),® Zebulun, Naphtali, and Issachar, as the 
allied tribes, and the brunt of the fighting fell upon Zebulun 
and Naphtali. Reuben was undecided how to act, “ Gilead 
abode beyond Jordan,” Dan and Asher remained supine in the 
scacoast territory which they then occupied, south of 
Phoenicia,® From the fact that Jabin, king of Plazor in the 
Orontes valley, whose general Sisera is said to be in Judges iv,, 
is not mentioned in the Song, it seems probable that Sisera and 
he had originally no connexion, and that the mention of him 
here is due to a confusion of the battle of Taanach with another 
fight at the period of the first invasion,'^ in which a king Jabin 
of Hazor was defeated. 

We then find that at the beginning of the twelfth century 
the Israelites of Mount i Ephraim were able to try conclusions 
with and defeat the most powerful ruler of the Canaanites, aand 
had before this conquered and occupied a seacoast territory, 
reaching probably from Akko to Dor. The seacoast tribes, 
Dan and Asher, were already engaged in trading in imitation 
of the Phoenicians, and were beginning to lose the fierce, 
warlike energy of the old Khabiri, which was still preserved 
by the tribes who followed the sword of the son of Abinoam 
and were inspired by the songs of Deborah. 

4. Israel and the Philistines 

The invasion of the Philistines-^Hebiews abandon the seacoast — Supeiiot 
military power of Ihe Philistines — ^The Philistine stales— The five cities — Aegean 
culture of the Philistines — They soon become semitned — Wars between Plebrews, 
Midian, andMoab (t. Iloon.c.) — The Judges of Israel— The kingdom of Edojn— 


r Judges iv. ® Joshua avii. i. 

^ Joshua iiix. ; Judges v. 17. In the district of Carmel and perhaps as far south 
as Dor? 

See p. 410. 
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Wars with Ammon — Abimclech the would-be king — PhiHsUHe conquest of Isiacl 
{c, loSo B.c.) — Hebrew revolt : Samuel and Saul — Saul a Gileadite — Saul’s war with 
Amalek — David becomes a vassal of the Philistines — Ishbaal — ^Wai of David and 
Ishbaal — ^David takes Jerusalem — David defeats the Philistines at Baal-perazim 
andfoundshis kingdom at Jerusalem {c. 995 B.c.) — Taking of Gath: suzerainty over 
Philistines 

Then must have come the catastrophe, of which we find no 
contemporary record preserved in the Book of Judges, the in- 
vasion of the Northerners, their settlement “in the midst of 
Amurru,” their defeat by Rameses ill, and the final occupa- 
tion by the Philistines of the Canaanite seacoast and the 
Shephelahd Israel saved her nationality and name by retreat 
into the hill-country ; the seacoast was given up, and Dan and 
Asher no longer dwelt by the havens of the sea. A new “ op- 
pressor ” had entered the land, more formidable by far than the 
Amorltes or Canaanites had ever been, even with all their 
chariots of iron. Since they had established themselves in the 
hill-country east of the Jordan, the Israelites had never ac- 
knowledged a Canaanite master, but they were compelled to 
submit to the Philistines, who, used to real mountains and 
real hill-fighting in their native land of Crete, pursued 
them to the fastnesses which neither Canaanite nor Egyptian 
had tHed to reach. The superiority of the European armature 
of the Philistines, with their bronze-plated corselet, large round 
buckler, great broadsword (possibly of iron), and huge spear 
“ like a weaver's beam," over the feebler weapons of the Semites 
was so marked that no further reason for their complete sub- 
jugation of Palestine need be sought. The legend of Goliath 
preserves the popular impression among the Israelites of the 
gigantic stature and Impregnable armour of their conquerors. 
No doubt the possession of iron weapons ^ contributed materially 
to bring about the complete victory of the invaders. 

The Israelites must have been driven into the hills at the 
first onset, before Rameses III checked the invasion on the 
borders of Egypt. The surge-back of the invasion into 
Palestine, and the following campaign of Rameses, probably 
began an epoch of sanguinary war which lasted till the in- 
vaders had finally established their new state in the cities of 
the enslaved Canaanites of the plain. Then must have followed 
perhaps half a century of peace, before, at the beginning of the 
eleveflth century, the conquerors bent themselves to the task of 

* Seep. 38a, aniie. “ Seep. J2. 
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completing their conquest by the subjugation of the hill-country 
between the Shcphelah and Jordan. 

It is possible that the Philistines had aheady tried to enter 
the hill-country, and the late remembrance of “ Shamgar the 
son of Anath, who slew of the Philistines six hundred men with 
an ox-goad,” ^ probably refers to some repulse of the Philistines 
by the half-armed Hebrew fellahin. But no attempt had ever 
been made to establish Philistine settlements in the highlands. 
Gath was the farthest settlement inland, on the western slope. 
This was partly due to the dangerously hostile temper of the 
driven-in Hebrew population, but also because, as in their native 
country, the invaders preferred to constitute their cities in places 
not far from the sea, from which they could at once control the 
sea-ways and the vine-bearing hills and upland summer pastures 
of the interior. 

Before dealing with the Philistine subjugation of Israel, 
we must glance at the constitution of the new foreign state in 
Canaan, which by iioo B,c. had probably reached its complete 
development. 

With the possible exceptions of Lydda and Ziklag, no new 
cities were founded : the conquerors lived in the ancient 
Canaanitc settlements of the Shephelah, which had often figured 
in the Egyptian invasions for centuries back. The chief 
settlements were established in the five towns of Ashdod, Gaza, 
Ashkelon, Gath, and Ekron, which apparently retained their 
Canaanite names under the new rule. Over each of these cities 
ruled a “ tyrant ” or seren, assisted by his nobles. The five 
sevens met in council to deliberate on the common affairs of 
the nation, probably at Ashdod, which seems to have held the 
hegemony. The tyrant of Ashdod probably commanded in 
chief when the whole war-force of the confederacy was called 
out. 

The Pentapolis evidently comprised the whole strength of 
the Philistines, properly so called. The Tjakarai of Dor in the 
North and the Cherethites of Ziklag, far inland in the Negeb 
south of Philistia, both tribes of the same Cretan origin as the 


^ Judges hi. 31. Dt. Burney points out to me that this is among the latest 
additions to Judges, so that the author of the addition probably drew the name from 
Judges V., where Shamgar is mentioned. He probably took the name simply as that 
of an ancient hero, and ascribed to him the slaying of the Philistines. The Song of 
Deborah, and Shamgai with it, ate pre-Pliilistine, in all probability (see p. 413). 
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Philistines and allies in the great invasion, were not formally 
included in the confederacy, but no doubt their alliance could 
always be depended upon. 

The chief Canaanite cities of the South, which may have been 
colonized but were not capitals of the serens, such as Rahkon 
and Joppa on the seacoast, Gezer, Jabneel, Lachish, Sharuhen, 
and Gerar inland, were probably organized after a time as 
subject-allies of the confederacy. It is uncertain whether the 
town of Lod (Lydda), afterwards and now so important, was an 
ancient Canaanite centre or was not rather a new Philistine 
foundation, perhaps a colony from one of the chief confederate 
cities ; it is not mentioned in the older Egyptian inscriptions, 
as the other Canaanite towns are, and its name has a foreign, 
and even specifically Cretan, appearance ; we may compare 
Lod with the Cretan place-name Lyttos. The Cherethite 
centre in the south, Ziklag,'^ oddly drive so far inland into 
the Negeb, as if in vain search of more fertile territory, has 
a name which is quite un-Semitic,® and was very probably 
given it by the Cherethites: the place was probably a new 
foundation. 

As has already been said, of the civilization of the Philistines 
we have actual remains only in the great quantity of “ Late 
Minoan” pottery found in the excavations of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund in the mound of Tell es-Safi, the site of Gath,^ 
and at 'Ain Shems (Bethshemesh)* and certain peculiar buildings 
and tombs at Gezer and Tell es-Safi.® Since the Philistines, 
though they came from Crete, were not originally, it would seem, 
Cretans (but rather Lycian conquerors who were expelled or had 
migrated from the island, where they had settled),® and, further, 
were a people whose civilization had probably been impaired by 
long migrations and wars, it is probable that any buildings they 
would erect in Palestine would not shew much trace of the old 
Minoan architectural genius. Still, admixture with the Canaanites, 
would revive in them something of culture and luxury, and we 
hear in the Books of Judges and Samuel of temples and palaces 
in their cities imposing enough to impress the Hebrews, and 
also of theatres in which crowds of the nobles and their retainer's, 

' See WiNCKLER, Giuh. Israels, ii. iSj. 

^ Needless t<S say, I see no reason to regard it as a textual corruption of some other 
name (cf. Cheyne, Encycl. Bibh, s.v.). 

’ Hale, P,S.B.A. xxxi. p. 235. 

® Sec p. 72, n. 2. 

27 


* Mackenzie, P.E.F.Q.S , 1911. 
' See p. 73, n. 
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besides the common people, could assemble under one roof to 
watch public spectacles, We are at once reminded of the 
“Theatral Areas” of the Cretan palaces of Knossos and 
Phaislos, and of the gladiatorial games that, we know, went on 
in them,’^ by the Biblical account of the exhibition of the 
captured Samson in the theatre of Gaza ^ — 

“ Now the house was full of men and women ; and all the 
lords of the Philistines were there; and there were upon the 
roof about three thousand men and women, that beheld while 
Samson made sport.” 

We seem to see the lords and ladies of Knossos at the 
palace-sport, as they are depicted on the Knossian frescoes,® 
with crowds of faces of the men and women of which the halls 
were full, and the court-ladies looking down from their balconies 
at the bull-leaping and the boxing ! So must many an Israelite 
captive have been forced to make sport for the Philistines in 
their theatres, and the indelible memory of many such scenes is 
preserved for us in the picture of the final victory in death of 
the Hebrew sun-hero, Samson,*^ whose oppressors were naturally 
imagined in the guise of the greatest oppressors the hill-men 
had ever known." 

The Philistine state and culture were but the products of a 
foreign military garrison, and had only one guarantee of 
permanence ; the continued racial purity and energy of the con- 
quering tribes. When this began to fail, as it did within two cen- 
turies of the conquest, the end was at hand. Like the lonians 
at Miletus and elsewhere, later on, the Philistines dwelt with 
the natives in the old native centres, merely adding a veneer 
of their own culture to that of the Canaanites. They took 
over the Canaanite gods and worshipped them. The Semitic 
Dagon at Ashdod was easily identified with some Aegean 
male deity, and Ashtoreth and Derketo at Ashkelon with 


' See p. 48. ° Judges xvi. 

° B.S.J. Annual, vi, pp. 46 ff ; J.H.S. xxi. PI v. See p. 48. 

* On Samson see Stahn, Die Stmson-Sage (Gottingen, igo8). His name is derived 
from the Semitic word for the sun, Sms (Sliamash). 

' Hall, P.S.B,A. xxxi. (1909), p. 337. Prof. Canney points out to me that 
some such fierce sport is referred to in 2 Sam. ii. 14, where the young men “ arise 
and play” before Abner and Joab; “and they caught everyone his fellow by the 
head, and thrust his swoid in his fellow’s side : so they fell down together.” This is 
a scene remarkably like that on the Cretan Boxer-vase from Agia Triada (Plate IV. J). 
The Israelites may well have learnt such “sports” from the Philistines. 
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the goddess who, as we see, ruled paramount in Cretan religion^ 
So the conquerors soon became sejnitized : probably in a century 
they were already talking Canaanile. In the time of David we 
certainly hear nothing which causes us to suppose that Philistines 
and Israelites, though deadly enemies, did not speak almost the 
same Semitic tongue. Nothing but a few peculiar names of the 
Philistine aristocracy,^ a few Greek loan-words in Hebrew,® and 
the “ Minoan ” traditions of Gaza and Ashkelon * remained in 
later days to mark a distinction between Philistia and the rest 
of Palestine. 

So the semitized Philistines of David’s day were by no 
means the same men as the warriors of the Migration. They 
were unable to prevent the founding of the new independent 
kingdom of Israel, and even lost to David one of the limbs 
of their confederacy, the city-state of Gath and its depen- 
dencies. In the succeeding I'eign they had become Egyptian 
tributaries when Sheshank I restored the Egyptian dominion in 
Palestine.® 

The confusion into which the Philistine invasion had thrown 
the whole of Palestine, gave an opportunity to her eastern 
neighbours to attack her. The Bni Qedemt the " Sons of the 
East,” gathered like the vultures out of the desert to seize an 
easy prey. Arab Midian, and Moab and Ammon, always ill- 
wishers of their sister Israel since she had conquered her way 
past them into the rich lands of Canaan, now came up against 
her to raid and destroy. An interesting legend® brings an 
otherwise unknown king, Kushan “the doubly wicked,”’ 
from the Euphrates-land to oppress Israel some time in 
the twelfth century : who he was, we know not. A tribal 
hero, Othniel, was said to have inflicted a disaster upon him. 
A more definite “ oppression ” is that of the Midianites, about 
1 100 B.C,, which must have affected the Philistines as well as 
Israel, for the raids of the Midianites “destroyed the increase of 

’• See p. 53. ■ See p. 465, n. i. ■* Like Tvpawot, not necessarily words 

of Indo-European origin. 

^ See p. 399, n. i. ® See p. 437 - * Judges iii. 8. 

’ The “ Chushan-Rishathaim ” of the A.V. He is a king of Aram-Naharaim (a 
rare expression in the Hebrew scriptures) or Northern Syria (the “Naharin” of the 
Egyptians). See Meyer, i.c. p. 374- The Rev. C. J Ball considers that 
he may have been a Kassite mvader, “K;ushan”=the element £asi in “ Kash- 
tiliash” (p. 200), eic. But he came from Aram-Naharaim, and seems more likely to 
have been a Syrian. 
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the earth, till thou come unto Gaza.” ’ The Biblical narrator 
is very definite a.s to the loss and disaster inflicted on the 
Israelites by these raiders ; to avoid the Midianites, the people 
fled for refuge to caves in the hills, “and Israel was bi ought 
veiy low becau.se of Midian ” 

It can hardly be imagined that this would have been the 
case but for the overwhelming disaster which the whole nation 
had recently suffered at the hands of the invading Philistines, 
which in the north had desti-oyed the budding promise of a 
civilized Israelitish State with a seaboard, havens, and ships, 
and in the south had reduced the Hebrews to the position of 
a mere hill-tribe. Arab razzias, as the Midianite invasions 
were, could not of themselves alone have brought Israel so low. 

We have two legends of successful reprisals against the 
Midianite raiders, which have been combined into one.® Gideon 
and Jerubbaal appear to have been two distinct local leaders, 
one of the Manassites of Ophrah, north of Shechem, the other of 
the Gaclites in Gilead, on the other side of the Jordan. Gideon 
attacked the Midianite camp beneath Mount Gilboa, and slew the 
Arab princes Oreb and Zeeb.® Jerubbaal led a long chase of a 
Midianite band, also under two princes, Zebah and Zalmunna, 
into the eastern deseit, whcie he annihilated them ‘ The de.scn'p- 
tion of the deaths of Zebah and Zalmunna, and of the .spoil of 
golden earrings worn by the Arabs (because Jhey were Ishmael- 
ites), and the necklaces of golden crescents that were about 
their camels’ necks, gives a vivid impression of this victory of 
the Israelitish frontiersmen over the splendid nomads of the 
desert. 

The Midianite raids were evidently directed roughly by way 
of the valley of the Jabbok, and thence through the Plain of 
Jezreel to the Shephelah, so that they may well have raided as 
far as Gaza in the days before the Philistine power was firmly 
established. That the northern rather than the southern route 
was taken shews that the Midianites wished to avoid touching 
the territories of Edom, Moab, and Ammon. Edom, the country 
between the Dead Sea and the Gull of Akaba, was now 
developing into a strong State under a settled kingly rule,® 
under a dynasty probably of Aramaean origin ; and in the reign 

Judges vi. 4. ^ Ibtd. vi. ^ Ibtd, vii. 25. ^ Ihid, viii, 

® II is first mentioned by the Egyptians in the reign of Meneptah, and prohably 
its organization as a state dates from the abandonment of Palestine by Egypt in the 
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of the fourth king, Hadad I, had inflicted a severe defeat upon 
the Midianites in the territoiy of Moabd The Moabites may 
very well at this time have been dominated politically by the 
Edomite kingdom: Bela', son of Beor, the Gist, ‘allflph or 
“ duke ” of Edom, is evid,ently duplicated in the Balak, “ king of 
Moab,” who summoned the prophet Bala'am “son of Beor” to 
curse the Israelites at the time of the invasion.^ Balak may be 
the Edomite King Bela* (whose name may also appear in that 
of Bala'am or Bfle'am), if it may be supposed that in the list 
Hadad i is the first really historical king, and that Khusham 
and Jobab aie two traditional names that cover a number of 
" dukes ” between the period of the Hebrew invasion {c. 1370 B.c.) 
and the time of Hadad (c. 1150 B.c.)d Balak and Bala'am are 
made contempoiary with the Hebrew invasion, so that probably 
the presumed Aramaean conquest which gave Edom a king in 
Bela' ben-Beor may have taken place about the same time, and 
was part of the same general unrest of the Suti or desert-tribes, 
Aramaean as well as Hebrew.* 

We hear of no direct Edomite attack on Judah at this time, 
though the eternal fighting between the Judahites and the 
Amalekite tribes on the borders of Edom and Judah never 
ceased, and now the border-unrest had without doubt been 
increased by the incursion of the Cherethites fiom the coast 
into the Negeb. The campaign of Saul against Agag® was 
probably a retaliation for a long series of injuries suffered from 
Amalek during the period of confusion after the Philistine 
invasion. 

Nor were Moab and Ammon loth to take part in the 
“ oppression ” of their weakened Hebrew kinsmen, A king of 

reign of Akhenaten, when Bela' ben-Beor, the Aramaean (?) founder of the kingdom 
(Gen, xxxvi. 32), may have lived. 

* Gen. xxxvi. 35. 

“ Niim. xxii, 4, 3. Noldeice, UiilersucImngeUi "p. 87. Addis, Eiicycl. BibL, 
s.v, “Balaam.” 

* Cf. Meyer, Jsrar’jlen, p. 3S0. Pi of. Meyer does not accept the supposed 
Aramaean connections of tire Edomite royal house. Nevertheless the names Hadad 
and Khusham (cf. K'.ishnn “rishathaim” of Arara-Nahaiaim ; p. 419) indicate an 
Aramaean origin, and the Biblical statement that Bala'am came from Pethor on 
the Euphrates points (since Bala'am, Balak, and Bela ben-Beor aie probablyin reality 
all the same person) the same way, to an Aiamaean oiigin of the Edomite dynast) , 
which is in no way impossible. 

' See p. 401, The theory of an Aramaean conquest of Edom was first suggested 
by Bp. A. C. Hbuvey in Smith's Diet. BtM,, s.v. “ Bela.” 

® See p. 421;. 
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Moab named Eglon seamsi with the help of the Ammonites, and 
perhaps in conjunction with Amalckite raids from the south, to 
have possessed himself of territory on the right bank of the 
Jordan, which he retained til] his assassination by a popular 
hero who is named Ehudd 

The Ammonites naturally attacked the territory of Gilead, 
and the story of Jephthah ® is to be referred to a border-war 
at this period. 

So Israel was ringed about with foes, and now the Philistines 
determined to make their dominance unquestioned as far as the 
Jordan,^ A century had elapsed since the deluge of their 
advance had swept over Palestine. The anarchy which resulted 
had died down; the new state which they had founded had 
become organized as we have seen, and was ready to impose 
its rule on the recalcitrant hill tribes. An opportunity was 
probably afforded them by anarchy following the death of 
the would-be king Abimelcch, son of Jerubbaal, the victor 
against Midian.** Abimelech seems to have attempted to rule 
part of Israel definitely as a king, in imitation, no doubt, of 
Edomite royalty. The result was a fierce civil war centering 
in Shechera, Abimelech's own town, which had revolted from 
him, The burning of Shechem and the death of the tyrant 
Abimelech at Thebez shortly after® sccin to have made a very 
deep impression on men’s minds at the time, and the relation of 
these events is one of the most definitely historical in the Book 
of Judges. They are probably to be placed not long after 
I loo B.C. 

The Philistine invasion, which resulted in the speedy 
subjugation of Israel, is dated at the end of the Pligh-Priesthood 
of Eli, great-great-grandfather of Abiathar, the companion of 
David. Eli’s grandson, Ichabod, was born immediately after 
the catastrophe. This would put the event, as Prof. Eduard 
Meyer has shewn,® about 1080 B.C. 

The Philistine victory seems to have been attained at a 
single blow, in the battle of Eben-ha-ezer,'^ which resulted in the 
complete annihilation of the Israelite army and the capture of 

‘ Judges ill. 12 ff. 3 xi. ® /did. ix. 

■* An interesting sidelight on Palestine at this jiinctiwe is given by the repoit of 
the Egyptian envoy Unamon (see p. 393) to the high priest Herihot (afterwards 
king) in the reign of Rameses Xl about B.c. 

* Judges ix. 50. ' 

“ Israeliten, p, 381, n.i. r i Sam. iv. 
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the sacred ark of Yahweh, which had been brought solemnly 
forth to battle in charge of Hophni and Phinehas ^ sons of Eli, 
its priests. After the capture of the palladium of Israel and the 
ensuing destruction of the national sanctuary at Shiloh,^ pi'obably 
little resistance was made: the conviction of the divine wrath 
would be so strong as to paralyse all further action. Yahweh 
had delivered His people into the hands of the Philistines. And 
so “ the Philistines held rule over Israel.” The conquered people 
was disarmed, and “ there was no smith found throughout all the 
land of Israel : for the Philistines said, Lest the Hebrews make 
them swords or spears.” ^ All metal-working was, apparently, 
forbidden. Garrisons or posts were established in certain places 
to hold the land down. The most important seem to have been 
placed at Beth-shean * in the north (to command the passage from 
the Jordan to the Vale of Esdraelon), in Mount Ephraim,® and 
at the pass of Michmash® and Geba'^ between Mount Ephraim 
and Jerusalem, and south of Jerusalem at Bethlehem.® Philistine 
officials were appointed to gather the taxes laid upon 

the conquered, and kept watch upon them from the fixed 
posts.® 

Thus for over half a century, probably, the Philistines 
controlled all Palestine. The revolt against them, which 
resulted in the establishment of Saul’s kingdom in Israel, was 
religious in its origin. Though on account of plagues in their 
cities, which, in accordance with the ideas of the time, they 
ascribed to the outraged Israelitish god, the Philistines had 


* The name Phineha's is interesting, as it is pure Egyptian, meaning “ The 
Negro." It was, however, an ordinary appellation, and was not necessarily borne 
only by negroes. Unlike “ Zaphnath-paaneakh” and “ Poliphar,” etc. (see pp. 405, 
406), it belongs to the periods in which the various persons called by it are said 
to have lived, since it was in use from about 1500 to 800 B.c. in Egypt. Hophni 
is also probably Egyptian, and Levi certainly is (conventionally transcribed “Rui” or 
“,Rei”). On the adoption of these Egyptian names by the Hebrew priestly families, 
see p. 408, 11. 3. 

®Jer. vii. 12, xxvi. 6; Ps. Ixxviii. 60. The fact is not mentioned in the his- 
torical books. 

* I Sam. xiii. 19. * Ibid. xxxi. ® Ibid. x. S' 

® Ibid. xiv. Cf. Encycl. Btbl., s.v. “Michmash.” 

Ibid. xiii. 3. ® 2 Sam. xxiii. 14. 

“Moore, Encycl. BM., s.v. “Philistines,” § 9. This mterpietation of n’si, 
which originally means a “ pillai,” seems the most probable heie : cf. the analogous 
double meaning of the English word “post.” But in view of the Cretan origin of 
the Philistines, the translation “pillar” becomes attractive (see p. S3), since the 
Cretans venerated pillars. The A.V. translation is “ rarrisons.” 
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restored the Ark of Yahweh to its sanctuary/ the Hebrew 
priests had never forgiven the insult which their deity had 
received at the hands of the “ uncirciunciscd,” and Samuel the 
prophet, a fierce nrouotlieist, and hater of all who worshipped 
other gods but Yahweh, was the leading spirit of the revolt. 

Saul was the creation of Samuel and, possibly, the priests, but 
seems by no means to have become their slave, as was expected 
of him. The ecclesiastical control was evidently exercised con- 
stantly and irritatingly. Samuel had no intention of setting up 
a really independent monarch. What he wanted was a leader in 
war, a man “ head and shoulders above the people,” who would 
do the work of getting rid of the Philistines and then obey him, 
Samuel, for the rest of his life. He thought he had found his 
man in Saul. The king, however, was a man of character, and 
was by no means inclined to follow the programme thus marked 
out for him. Quarrels arose between him and Samuel, who, 
with the thoroughness of the zealot, wished the enemies of 
Yahweh to be rooted out with all their possessions, while the 
king naturally desired the best of the booty and of the slaves 
captured in war for himself and his followers. The breach 
widened, and after the death of Samuel culminated in the 
massacre of the priests at Nob by Saul’s retainer, Doeg the 
Edomite.^ The support of the outraged priests was naturally 
given at once to his young rival, David, who secured the throne 
with their help, but was able to keep them subordinate to the 
royal power, which he firmly established in his stronghold at 
Jerusalem.® 

The revolt of Samuel and Saul probably began in the land 
of the Israelites beyond Jordan, in Gilead, which does not seem 
to have been subject to the Philistines, who possibly never 
crossed the Jordan. The current genealogy makes Saul a 
Benjamite of Gibeah, but Prof. Winckler'^ has shown reason 
for the belief that he was really a Gileadite, His first warlike 
expedition was directed against Nahash, king of the Ammonites, 
Also it is more probable tliat the revolt began in the Trans- 
jordan lands than in the country dominated by the Philistine 
garrisons. It is significant that we are told that while in the 
revolt the Israelites had no weapons owing to the prohibition 
by the Philistines of metal working in any form, Saul and 

* I Sam. V. 6, ® /{id. xxii. 

® See p. 427. ‘ GeifA, Israels^ ii. 156. 
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Jonathan Ills son (that is to say, Saul and his men) possessed 
weapons/ The Gileadites were properly armed. 

The defeat of Nahash® secured the allegiance of the people 
to the new leader, and Saul now crossed the river to attack the 
Philistines. A sudden attack overwhelmed the garrison at 
Geba,® “and all Israel heard” the sound of Saul’s trumpet. 
The great fight at Michmash ^ followed, which was decided 
against the Philistines by the defection of their Hebrew 
auxiliaries to the insurgent side. The retreating soldiers were 
followed by the refugees, who had hidden themselves from the 
conquerors in the hill country of Mount Ephraim, “ and they 
smote the Philistines that day from Michmash to Ajalon.” 

For a time the Philistines were expelled, and Saul now 
turned his arms against the Amalekites in the south. 

The liebrew victory was sullied, according to our ideas, 
by the savage sacrifice of the captured Amalekite king to 
Yahweh by Samuel with his own hands,® and Saul, as ever, seems 
to us a more humane man than his fierce mentor. To the men 
of that day, however, Saul no doubt seemed a leader of somewhat 
weak character except in actual battle, and it must be remem- 
bered that even Egyptian kings were accustomed to sacrifice 
captured chiefs to Amen with their own hands.® Samuel’s action 
cannot be judged by modern standards of conduct. 

The Philistines had been swept out of the hills by the 
victory at Michmash, but it was not long before they advanced 
to regain what they had lost. Continuous fighting followed, 
which lasted during the whole of Saul’s (probably short) reign. 
The king was able to repulse every attack, and among the 
warriors who distinguished themselves in this fighting was 
David, son of Jesse of Bethlehem in Judah. “ Then the princes 
of the Philistines went forth, and it came to pass, as often as 
they went forth, that David behaved himself more wisely than 
all the servants of Saul : so that his name was much set by.” 
And he married Michal, the king’s daughter.® 

The king's jealousy was eventually roused by the successes 
of David, whom he at the same time justly suspected of in- 

' l Sam xiii. 22. - Ibid. xi. 11. ® Ibid. xiii. 3. 

Ibid, xiv. ® Ibid. xv. 33. 

* Even the pacifist Akhenalen threatened to sacrifice the Aroorite leader, Aziru 
(see p. 35°)- 

’’ I Sam. xviii. 30. 


® Ibtd, 27. 
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triguing with Samuel, who had already marked him out as the 
destined successor of the recalcitrant and independent Saul, 
The royal enmity became so marked that the young warrior 
was compelled to fly the kingdom^ He at first pursued the 
war against the Philistines on his own account, and, after his 
abandonment of the hill-fort (not “cave”^) of Adullam, he 
attacked a Philistine force which was besieging the town of 
Keilah, and defeated it, afterwards making the place his head- 
quarters.® Saul’s pursuit was, however, so relentless that David 
was compelled to enter into relations with the Philistines, and 
became the vassal of Achish, king of Gath (then, apparently, 
the Mgertibn of Philistia), receiving from him the Cherethite 
town of Ziklag, far to the south beyond Saul’s reach, as a fief.* 
He and his men were now compelled to march against Saul, as 
the auxiliaries of Achish, on the great expedition which the 
Philistines launched against Israel by way of the plain of jezreel, 
which had always remained in their hands. In spite, however, 
of the politic desire of Achish to use David and the prestige 
of Yahweh’s oracle (the presence of which at Ziklag must have 
considerably weakened the allegiance to Saul of many in Israel) 
in order to further the designs of the Philistines, the Cretan chiefs 
refused to admit the Israelite rebel to their councils or to utilize 
his aid,® They suspected his good faith, and Achish was com- 
pelled to send him back to Ziklag (which he found devastated 
by the Amalekites on his return). David thus took no part 
in the final struggle on Mount Gilboa, when Saul and Jonathan 
were both slain.® 

It is probable that Achish'^ now re-established the Philistine 
hegemony over Israel, but in a modified form. Ishbaal 
(Ishbosheth), son of Saul, was set up as king of Israel, with his 
residence at Mahanaim, while the southern part of the country 
was given to David,® who reigned as king at Hebron. The 
Philistine garrisons were not reinstated, but both kings no 
doubt remained tributary to the Philistines. David had no 
intention of remaining in this position for long, however. Plis 
submission to Achish had been nothing but a means of escape 

^ I Sam. xix. lo. 2 Read viepidath. ® i Sam. xxiii.i 

* Ibid, xxvii. 6. o Ibid. xxix. “ Ibid. xxxi. 

’ The name Achibh is purely Philistine and Cretan. It occurs in an Egyptian 
"List of Names of Keftiu” on a tablet (No. 5647), in the British Museum (Spiegrl- 
BBRG, Z. fur 4 ssyr. viii. 384). 

» a ii. 
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from Saul. Pie fully intended to drive out the conquerors, 
depose Ishbaal, and continue Saul’s kingship over the whole 
land in his own person. The ephod and the priests were with 
him,^ and though Samuel was now dead, his choice of David as 
Saul’s eventual successor held good, and was no doubt accepted 
by the majority of the people. Ishbaal was only maintained as 
king in Mahanaim by the sword of his general Abner, against 
whose skill was soon pitted the fierce military virtue of David’s 
general, Joab, for the king of Hebron lost no time in attacking 
his northern rival. The Philistines probably saw no reason to 
support either party against the other, and were well content to 
let their turbulent vassals destroy one another. 

The defeat and defection of Abner and subsequent murder 
of Ishbaal,® which placed all Israel under the undisputed rule of 
David, was calculated to disturb their complacency, as putting 
too much power into the hands of the energetic king of Hebron. 
And it was followed by an unexpected event which moved them 
to immediate action against him. The important town of 
Jerusalem, which three centuries before had been the centre of 
the Egyptian power in Southern Palestine, had, at the time of 
the Hebrew invasion, though perhaps carried by a rush, never 
been retained® by the conquering tribes, and had never been 
ro-taken, probably on account of its strength. It had remained 
in the power of its Canaanite inhabitants. David now possessed 
himself of it by a coup- de-main, and transferred himself to it 
from PIebron.'‘ At Hebron he had been always under the eye 
of his overlords, but now he was again the free man, in pos- 
ses.sion of an impregnable fortress, an inexpugnable focus of 
renewed rebellion. The distrust of the Philistine lords was 
amply justified, and Achish, if he still lived, must bitterly have 
rued his old complaisance towards the clever Hebrew leader. 
It was at once determined to attack David, and a powerful 
Philistine army moved up into the hills directly against 
Jerusalem. The expedition failed disastrously, David won two 
brilliant victories, at Baal-perazim,® where the images of the 
Philistine gods were captured, and in the valley of Rephaim, 
where the invaders were so thoroughly routed that David 
smote them from Geba as far as Gezer, where the broken army 
regained the plain. 

D Sam. xxiii. 9. * 2 Sam. ii-iv, 8 See pp, 351, 411, n. 2. 

* 2 Sam. V, 7. “ V. 20. 
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The tables were now turned. David followed up his success 
by invading Philistia, directing his attack against Gath, the 
most important Philistine centre at the time, and the nearest 
to the Israelite hills. Fighting of the fiercest character seems 
to have taken place round Gath, for the Philistine watrior- 
oligarchy was now at bay, and fighting for life. Gath, however, 
fell,^ and then David seems to have marched directly against 
the Philistine “mother city,” Ashdod, situated about twelve 
miles to the west, near the coast. Ashdod was taken, * and then 
the Israelite king returned triumphantly to his capital. Gath 
and its immediate dependencies, which had originally been 
Israelite territory, but had been torn from Israel by the 
Philistines soon after their immigration, were annexed by 
David, and the new condition of things was significantly shown 
by the fact that hundreds of Philistine and Cherethite warriors 
now took service at Jerusalem as the bodyguard of the Israelite 
conciueror.® Mercenary service was characteristic of the races 
associated with the Philistines (the Shardina, especially), as of 
their relatives the Carians in later days ; and mercenaries only 
take service with powerful monarchs who can pay them well 
and maintain them in plenty; so that his guard of Pelelhitcs 
and Cherethites is significant evidence of the growing dignity 
and importance of the king of Israel. 

The land was now definitely freed, and the event was 
marked by the solemn entry of the Ark of Yahweh into the 
new capital.'* 

5. The Kingdom of Israel 

David and the priests — The kingdom of David ; the king’s honse-warriors — 
Shavsha the Babylonian, scribe — Defeat of Moab and Ammon — -Overthrow of 
Hadadezer and annexation of Damascus — Alliance with Toi of Hamath and 
Hiram I of Tyre — Destruction of Edom — Philistia not conquered : probably pro- 
tected by Egypt — Rebellions of Absalom and Adonijah — Death of David : Solomon 
succeeds (c. 970 B.c.)-— Solomon the great and wise — The Temple — Legends of 
Solomon and the Jann — His kingdom holds the trade-routes from Egypt to the 
East; wealth and commerce — Marriage alliance with Egypt — Friendship with 
Hiram of Tyre— The expedition, to Ophit — Legend of the Queen of Sheba — Weak- 
ness at end of the leign — Successful revolts of Edom and Syria,' — Death of Solomon 
(c. 930 B-C.). 

* I Chron. xviii. 

“ 3 Sam, viii. Msthes^ammah translated “the bridle of the mother-city” in 
the R.V., and the Philistine “mother-city” was Ashdod. 

“ Ibid, viii. tS. A Philistine named Itiai, of Gath, was one of David’s most 
trusted officers. 

* Ibid, vi., vii, 
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The plans of Samuel had {.riumphed, but his policy was not 
destined to be carried out in its entirety. No warrior-king would 
submit to be the puppet of the prophets and priests. Saul had 
not, and indirectly owed his death to them in consequence. David, 
more wily, was devoted to them until the consummation of his 
kingship, and then had become too great a king to be controlled 
by such men as Abiathar and Zadok. He then deliberately 
set to work to bind the priesthood to him in a subordinate 
position by filling up the priestly offices vacant after the 
massacre at Nob with his own nominees, chiefly his own sons.^ 
Thus he hoped to prevent the possibility of too much religious 
interference. 

The organization of the kingdom was modelled generally 
upon those of the neighbouring realms, but was naturally far 
more military in character than the organizations of either 
Egypt or Babylonia. Military personages like the sons of 
Zeruiah, like Benaiah ben-Jehoiada the Hebrew command- 
ant of the Philistine guard and executioner-in-chief, Ittai 
the Philistine of Gath, one of David’s most trusted soldiers, 
and Uriah the Hittite mercenary from the North, were far 
more prominent in the actual administration of the kingdom as 
well as in the royal entourage, than the treasurers and other non- 
military officials, It would have appeared a very barbarous 
kingdom, its organization a very rude imitation of those of 
the great empires, to an Egyptian or a Babylonian. Learning 
was probably unknown. Scribes existed, but it is uncertain what 
script they used, as we do not know whether the Phoenician or 
Aramaic alphabet (which had probably already been devised) ^ 
had yet spread to southern Palestine. For foreign correspondence 
cuneiform may still have been used (though Aramaic is quite 
possible), and David had a Babylonian scribe, Shavsha 
(Shamsha) by name,® to conduct the diplomatic correspondence 
with neighbouring monarchs which followed the rise of himself 
and his kingdom in the world’s estimation. 

The soldiers were not content with the defeat of the Philis- 
tines and recovery of Gath, and a series of campaigns was soon 

1 Q'jqS liq V?'j 2 Sam. viii. i8. Dr. Buhnby does not agree with this view, 
but it seems ro me to have much in its favour. 

“ Tire latest theory as to the origin of the alphabet is that it was derived from the 
Cretan hieroglyphs (Evans, ScH^ta Minoa). Its place of origin was probably 
North Syiia. 

® I riiton. vviii i6, 
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inaugufaled against all the ancient enemies of Israel round 
about, in turn. Moab, in spite of the hospitality which she had 
afforded to David's parents when he fled from the anger of 
Saul, was first attacked, overthrown, and two-lhirds of her 
inhabitants slaughtered.^ The remaining third submitted to 
annexation. Amnion was obviously marked out as the next 
victim, and so the king Hanun, son of Nahash, formed an 
alliance with the Aramaean tribes to the north against Israel. 
Ambassadors sent by David were villainously entreated, and 
Joab thereupon attacked with his army, completely defeating 
the allies.® Whether now or somewhat later, the king’s town of 
Rabbath-Ammon was taken, and its people horribly massacred 
by David.® Ammon then ceased to exist as an independent 
kingdom. 

The defeat of the Aramaean allies of Hanun was news dis- 
pleasing to Hadadezer, the chief Aramaean king, who ruled in 
Zobah (a territory the precise frontier of which is unknown to 
us, hut may be placed south of Damascus), and whose empire 
extended far to the westward and even included the Aramaean 
tribes on the other side of the Euphrates. Summoning even 
these distant subjects, his general Shobach advanced against 
the presumptuous Israelite king, but was severely defeated at 
Helam (Aleppo ?), The Syrians of Damascus came vainly to 
his aid, and the end of the war was the annexation of 
Damascus and its district to the kingdom of David.* 

The defeat of the Aramaeans and the conquest of Damascus 
brought David into immediate contact with the important kings 
of North-Syria. An old enemy of Hadadezer, Toi, king of 
Hamath, whose kingdom now probably marched with that of 
David, sent him a friendly ehibassy,® and Hiram of Tyre, the 
chief Phoenician king, became his friend and ally.® 

Against the powerful North-Syrian princes David had no 
mind to carry on war ; the forces at his command would not 
have sufficed in number to effect anything more than a mere raid 
had he advanced against them victoriously, while success against 
their vast hosts was improbable. He contented himself with 

1 a Sam. vui. a. ’ IHd. x. * Ibid. xii. 89-31. 

^ JHd. viii. 3-8, !c. i6ff. The account in via. is evidently a less accurate 
duplicate of that in x., and the Hadadezer of viii. must be the Hadarezer ofx. The 
correct form of the name is Hadadezer. 

“ vni. 9-1 1. ® Ibtd. V, II. 
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the acquisition of Damascus : no further northward extension 
of the kingdom is indicated. 

The borders of the land being extended thus far northwards, 
the turn of the south now came. Edom, which, as far as can 
be learnt from the Biblical narrative, had given Israel 110 pro- 
vocation, but had always been disliked by the Israelites, was 
attacked and overthrown, and a general massacre of the male 
inhabitants was, as usual, carried out by Joab and Abishai, the 
savage sons of Zeruiah.^ The Edomite king, Hadad ll, the 
eighth of his line, seems to have been killed in battle, and his 
son Hadad III, whose mother, Mehetabel, was an Egyptian, fled 
to Egypt, where he married a royal princess, and lived as a 
pensioner of Pharaoh till the death of David seemed to open 
for him a prospect of regaining his inheritance.® 

Edom was annexed as far as the sea at Ezion-gebet (Akaba). 
The Hebrew dominions were not rounded off by a final con- 
quest of the whole of Philistia. Not even tribute seems to have 
been sent to Jerusalem, and it may well be that the southern 
Philistine chiefs had voluntarily placed themselves under the 
protection of the north-Egyptian pharaohs at Tanis, who seem 
to have been energetic princes (Siamon now reigned), and with 
whom at any rate the Israelite king would have no desire to 
try conclusions. That this is the correct explanation is shown 
by the fact that when Shishak had invaded Judah after the 
death of Solomon he recorded the names of all the captured 
cities, and among them those of the Philistine towns are not 
mentioned. From this it Would seem that they were already 
re-subjected to Egyptian rule, and in Solomon’s time we find 
that the Pharaoh of Egypt considers Gezer as his, to burn and 
destroy, without opposition from ^he Hebrews.® 

Thus in the course of a few years David had raised Israel 
to the position of an important kingdom, with considerable 
territory. For the rest of his life he lived the normal life of an 
Oriental monarch, troubled by the usual harim-jealousies and 
hatreds, disobediences, and rebellions of his children. The 
rebellion of Absalom^ was sufficiently serious to necessitate 
the king’s flight from his capital. His last days were troubled 
by the attempt of Absalom’s brother Adonijah to seize the 

' I Chron. xviii. ; I Kings xi. ; 2 Sam. viii. See NOldeke, in Encyd, Bibl,, s.v, 
“ Edom,” § 6. 

“ I Kinns xi. 1^-22. ’ See p. 437. 


* 2 Sam. xiii, sgg. 




GAZ” seemed forgotten. The king himself, we are told, 
equipped, with the aid of the Phoenician Iliiam, a great naval 
expedition which sailed from Ezion-geber to the land of Ophir, 
and brought back the famous cargoes pf the wealth of Ind 
which are described with so much detail in the Book of Kings.^ 
The resemblance of this expedition to those of the old 
Egyptian monarchs, notably Hatshepsut, to Punt has always 
been remarked, and it has often been assumed that Ophir was 
Punt, and that it is therefore to be sought on the African 
Somali coast. Among the products of Ophir, however, there 
are certain things mentioned, such as the apes and peacocks, 
lor Instance, which are certainly Indian ; so that it is quite 
probable that Ophir is really the Konkan or Cochin coast, and 
that Solomon’s Phoenician sailors reached India, unless, as is 
possible, they went only as far as Southern Arabia, where they 
received the Indian products brought by the local traders. 

Relations with the civilized communities of Southern Arabia 
arc indicated also by the legend of the coming of Balkis, the 
queen of Sheba, to Jerusalem in order to visit the wise and 
magnificent king. 

A less commendable side to the “wi.sdom” of Solomon is 
exhibited in the story of his astute dealing with liiram in the 
matter of the Galilaean towns which were handed over to Tyre 
in payment for cedar and gold.'-^ 

The reign of Solomon early became the theme of popular 
romance, and but few really historical events of it are recorded 
at all. This presents us with a strong contrast to the clear 
sequence of events, the genuine history, of the reigns of Saul 
and David. But we can sec that towards the end of his reign 
the power established by David had weakened. " Adversaries 
were raised up” against him in the shape of Pladad the Edomite 
and Rezon the Syrian. David’s great conquests, Edom and 
Syria, revolted, and the Jewish power had become so enfeebled 
by the luxury and pacifist policy of the king that it was unable 
to retain these conquered lands. Hadad ill of Edom, the 
young son of the second Hadad, who had been killed fighting 


^ I Kings IX. 26 ff., X. II, 22 ; 2 Chron. ix. 21. The ships of “Tharshish” here 
mentioned must be those that went to Ophir, if they brought back ivory, apes, and 
peacocks. Thaiahish is no doubt Taitessus in Spain, where the Phoenicians had 
already settlements. Cades was founded about 1100 n.c., according to tradition. 

^ I Kino-s IX. II. 
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against Joab’s cruel invasion, had fled to Egypt, where, as 
was commonly the case of exiled Asiatic princes, he was 
maintained at the royal comt in a manner befitting his rank, 
and given Pharaoh’s wife’s sister as his bride, Their son 
Genubath, who was born in Egypt, bore, apparently, an Egyptian 
name.i We do not know the name of the king who patronized 
Hadad, but it was probably the last Tanite, Hor-Psibkhannu, 
or Sheshenk i. 

The growing weakness of Solomon encouraged Pladad to 
make his way back from Egypt to his lost kingdom, and he 
seems to have re-established its independence,® as did Rezon 
that of Syria,'’ without much trouble. At the end of Solomon’s 
reign the Israelite kingdom wa.s reduced to its limits in the 
time of Saul. At his death it split again into its two natural 
divisions of Judah and Israel, and the kingdoms of David and 
Ishbaal were restored, with the difference that Jerusalem was 
now the capital of Judah, instead of Hebron. 

6, The Kingdoms of Judah and Israel 

Rehoboftm — Revolt of Israel under Jeroboam: instigated by the prophets — 
Religious policy of Jeioboani — Invasion of Slushak (c. 925 u.c.) — Jeroboam’s 
connexion with Egypt 

Events had taken their course natural in an Eastern state. 
To the warrior who had carved out a kingdom for himself 
succeeded the magnificent son, powerful and wise but feeble 
in old age, to whom succeeded the prodigal tyrant who brought 
all things to ruin. David, Solomon, and Rehoboam are 
paralleled in Egypt by Thothmes III, Amenhetep iii. and 
Akhenaten ; in modern history they correspond to Henri IV, 
Louis XIV, and Louis XV. The folly of Rehoboam was the 
opportunity of an Israelite David, Jeroboam the son of Nebat, 
to seize the throne for himself.^ Probably he intended to 
seize the whole inheritance of David, but Judah and Benjamin 
remained faithful to their worthless sovereign, and Jeroboam 

’ I Kings XI. 20. The name “Genubath” may he really a misunderstood 
Egyptian title. “Speculations based on Egyptian” (sec Cheyne, Emycl. 
s.v. “ Genubath”) are nsi, in my opinion, “misplaced,” for I believe (with Meyee, 
IsioehUn, pp. 360 ff.) that lladad fled to Egypt, and not to the hypothetical Arabian 
“Musri” of Winckler and Cheyne, The Biblical account is quite Egyptian iii 
character. 

® I Kings xi. 21. 


» Ibid. 23 ff. 


■* Ibid, xi., xii, 
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had to content himself with the northern division of the 
kingdom. Religions discontent probably gave him a means of 
exciting disaffection. Solomon, a broad-minded man, interested 
in all things foreign, had been tolerant in religion, and had 
even, so men said, been himself prevailed upon by his foieign 
wives to saciificc to deities other than his own.’- The peculiar 
temper of the Hebrew prophets, which did not tolerate that 
any reverence should be paid to other gods but Yahweh, or to 
Yahweh in iconic form, was excited by this cosmopolitanism, 
and even before the death of Solomon, a religious fanatic named 
Ahijah seems to have started in the North the revolt which the 
ambitious son of Nebat soon used for his own purposes.^ Ahijah’s 
purpose was not effected, for no sooner was Jeroboam firmly 
established in power than he abandoned the aniconic cult of 
Yahweh and offered public sacrifices to the bull-images at Dan 
and Bethel.® The Israelitish kingdom was henceforward by no 
means solely devoted even to the worship of Yahweh, whether 
aniconic or not, and a constant fight was waged for two centuries 
by the prophets against the idolatrous tendencies of the royal 
court and the majority of the population. This struggle pro- 
duced that splendid prophetic literature of the Old Testament 
to which wc owe so much, not simply as a source of historical 
information, but as a mighty religious force which has deeply 
modified the whole national character of the Christian 
peoples. 

Judah and Benjamin remained on the whole more faithful 
to the God of their forefathers, probably owing to their 
possession of the national sanctuary that Solomon had built. 
It must also be remembered that Israel was now and remained 
far more civilized, as well as more populous and prosperous, 
than Judah, and so was more open to the corrupting influences 
of the non-Hebrew peoples with whom she was in constant 
contact. Judah, isolated in her hills, led a simpler life, in spite 
of her possession of Solomon’s capital, 

Jeroboam’s easy inclination in religious matters was perhaps 
natural : both his mother and his wife were Egyptian, And 
this fact also makes it the more probable that his successful 
revolt was closely connected with the Egyptian invasion under 
Shishak (Sheshenk i, first king of the XXIInd Dynasty) in 

^ I Kings XI. i-S. See Burney, on the Heb, Text of Kings ^ pp, 153 ff. 

^ Ibid’. Yi. 29 fft ® Ibid^ VI), 36 ff. 
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the fifth year of Rehoboam (about 925 B.c.), which resulted 
in the capture and sack of Jerusalem.^ We can well see that 
these two events were closely inter-related,® and can assume 
that the revolt of Israel followed the fall of Jerusalem.® We 
need not suppose that Jeroboam was merely the tool and 
nominee of Shishak, but it was natural that, being half-Egyptian 
himself, he should lean greatly upon Egyptian support, and, as 
a mark of his alliance, take, like Hadad of Edom and Solomon 
himself, an Egyptian princess as his wife. 


7. Egypt and Palestine (1000-854 B.C.) 

Egyptian suzeiainty in Philistia restored by Siamon ? — Psuiennes II gives Gezer to 
Solomon — Sheshenk i (Shishak) founds IheXXIInd (Bubaslite) Dynasty [z. 942 B.c.) 
— Reunion of the Two Lands— SheshenU’s woiks at Karnak — Egyptian recoid of 
SUishak’s invasion of Palestine — Death of Sheshenk — Asa defeats Zerah (Osorkon i) 
(r. Sgs li.c,)— Osoilton 11 (c. 869-851 b c.) builds at Bubastis^ — Battle of Karkat 
(854 B.c.) 

We have seen that the weakening of the Philistine power 
during the long war with Saul and David probably induced 
the Philistines to acknowledge Egyptian supremacy as a means 
of protection against the Hebrews. This was perhaps in the 
time of Siamon the Tanite (c. 995-977 B,c.), of the XX 1 st 
Dynasty, when Gaza probably became Egyptian once more. 
The Egyptian supremacy seems to have been real. It was 
not challenged by either David or Solomon, the latter of whom 
was friendly with Egypt, and married the daughter of the 
king, probably Hor-Psibkhannu (Psusennes ll), the successor 
of Siamon. We have seen^ that Gaza may have been given 
by Psusennes to Solomon as the dowry of his daughter. He 
certainly gave Gezer to his daughter and her husband, after 
he had chastised it with fire and sword, Solomon re-fortified 

^ I Kings xiv. ; 2 Chron. xu. 

^ No connexion between the two events is actually indicated, in the Biblical 
nafiative, but no admission that the kingdom of Israel owed its establishment to 
Egyptian help would naturally be made by a patriotic writei The facts of the 
capture of Jerusalem and the sack of the temple by the Egyptian conqueror could 
not, however, be passed over, especially since they read as a divine judgment on the 
obstinacy and wickedness of Rehoboam. 

^Jeroboam probably revolted first in the leign of Solomon and fled to Egypt 
(l Kings xi. 40), where he abode till the death of Solomon. Then he returned 
to Palestine, and the rebellion against Rehoboam followed, in connexion with the 
Egyptian invasion and the disaster which befell the capital. 

See p. 4153. 
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the city/ which was one of the most impoitant in Palestine, 
and had been one of the chief places of Ihc Philistines. For 
these events we have only the evidence of the Eiblical history : 
the Egyptian iccords, miscuibly jejune at this period, tell us 
nothing. 

At the death of Psusennes ii the Egyptian kingdom passed 
to another dynasty. A successful soldier, of Libyan descent,® 
named Sheshonko or Sheshenk,® succeeded him, and as a mark 
of the change of dynasty the capital was transferred from Tanis 
to Bubastis, no doubt Sheshenk’s own town. He legitimatized 
his claim by marrying a Tanite princess, Karamat, daughter 
of Psusennes. 

Sheshenk's first enterprise was the assertion of his authority 
in Upper Egypt, and the termination of the dual system of 
government which had obtained for over a century. The rule 
of the theocracy at Thebes was ended by the appointment 
of the king’s own son Auput as High-Priest. Thebes appears 
to have submitted without demur, and was henceforward specially 
favoured by Sheshenk and his successors, who aspired to honour 
Amen not less than their great predecessors of two or three 
centuries before, and to revive his ancieni glories so far as lay 
in their power. Sheshenk began to build an enormous hall 
at Karnak before that of Seti and Ramoses, but the architects 
of his day were not as those of the great period : they had no 
experience in gigantic works, the columns they put up were 
too weak to carry any roof, the hall was never completed, and 
now only a single pillar of this badly planned work remains. 

To honour Amen fitly records of successful war were also 
necessary as decorations of his temple. These were provided 
by Sheshenk's expedition into Palestine, the triumphal record 

* I Kings ix. 15, 17. 

“ I do not shaie Vtof. Petiue’s doubts {HKt. Eg. lii. 231) of the Libyan origin 
of Sheshenk's family, which is generally ciedited. The names of the family are 
not Egyptian, and are more probably Libyan than anything else. The confused 
collection of Eastern identifications, which Piof. Petrie puts foiward, cannot have be- 
longed to one family, as they belong to several different languages — Turanian Elamite, 
Aryan Zend, Semitic Assyrian, and Sumero-Babylonian ! Such eclecticism did not 
occur in the ancient world. And it is ^am necessary to point out that the Assyrian 
word TtikIat-[Ttghth-) is ^art of a name, and cannot stand alone: there was no 
more any Assyrian name "Tuklat” (with which Prof, Petiie, and Brugscli before 
him {Egjfpl iDider the Phaiaohs, 11. p. ao6) have identified Takeloti than there is 
an Arabic name “Abdul.” ^ 

* With the throne-names Iletjkhepeira Setepnera. 
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of which was placed upon the walls of Karnak,^ and has given 
us a valuable confirmation of the histoiical truth of the Jewish 
chronicler’sstatementas to thecaptureof Jerusalem by “Shishak 
Here again we see that the Egyptian did not strike till he could 
be fairly sure of victoiy. Solomon had been too powerful for 
any attack to be made upon him : but no sooner was he dead, 
and the tyranny, weakness, and unpopulaiity of Rehoboam made 
manifest, than the plans of the pharaoh who had taken Gaza 
were resumed by his Bubastite successor. Sheshenk had reigned 
about twelve years, piobably, befoie the death of Solomon took 
place, and his Palestinian expedition was carried out five years 
later, when he must have been getting on in years. He died, 
perhaps, less than five years (c. 920 B.c.) after his triumphant 
return to Egypt. He had brought with him the golden shields 
of Solomon’s temple and the rest of the treasure of Yahweh’s 
service, which it had been the chief object of the expedition 
to secure for the enrichment of Amen, who was no longer so 
wealthy as he had been of old. No attempt was made to hold 
Palestine : the Jewish kingdom on her immediate border seemed 
to foibid all prospect of any future restoration of the empire 
that Egypt had held for six hundred years and more. Yet 
one more attempt at its restoration seems to have been made, 
if we are to identify the “ Ethiopian ” Zerah, who was defeated 
by Asa of Judah, the second successor of Rehoboam, with 
Osorkon I, the successor of Shishak.** The defeat was final 
(c. 895 B.C,). 

The remaining kings of the XXIInd Dynasty — Takcloti I, 
Osorkon II, Sheshenk ll, Takeloti II, Sheshenk III (who reigned 
over fifty years), Pimai, and Sheshenk IV — were of no historical 


^ Lbpsius, Denhnadtr, in. 252-53(1. There is a good account of the Egj'ptun 
evidence in Alt, Israel and Aegypten, pp. 27 ff. 

It should We noted that the doubts of the identification of Sheshenk with 
Shishak expressed by Prof. Cheyne in Encycl. Bibl. s.v. are absolutely baseless. 
Why Prof. Cheyne should go out of his way to challenge an obviously correct identi- 
fication IS only comprehensible on the theory that he is convinced that all supposed 
references to Egypt in the Biblical record must refer, not to Egypt at all, but to the 
unknown country of the same name, discovered by Wincklei, in Northern Arabia. 
Cf. PBriUD, Htsl. Eg. 111. 235 and Anr, l.c. p. 35. 

“ 2 Chron. XIV. The identity of “ Zerah” with Osoikon I is made piobable by 
the perfect coincidence of date (about 900 B.c ). The name is evidently a coiruption 
of the Egyptian. Osorkon or Oserakon has become {O)serakh(on). The identification 
was made by Champollion. The numbers given in the Book of Chronicles are of 
course enormously exann-eiatcd, 
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importance whatever. Osorkon tl built a splendid “ Festival- 
Hall ” at Rubaslis to commemorate his 5'^’c/-festival ; ^ and the 
land seems to have had peace. But in the same reign the 
shadow of the tribulation to come at the hands of the Assyrians 
first appeared, when the great battle of Karkar was fought 
(8S/1 B.C.), in which Shalmaneser ll contended with the Syrian 
Benhadad ii of Damascus, Irkhuleni the Hittite king of Hamath, 
and Ahab of Israel.'^ It has been supposed that Egypt sent 
a force to aid the allies, but this is improbable,® as the “Musri ” 
from which looo men came to help Ahab and his allies is more 
probably the North-Syrian land of this name than Egypt. 

With the battle of Earkar the history of the kingdoms of 
Syria and Palestine merges into that of Assyria. 


8. Archaeological Results in Palestine 

No dislincUon between Canannitc and Ilebiew onltmo — Comparative bauenness 
of aichneological losults in Palestine — ^Want of originality in Canaanile civili.!ntion— 
Cnltiire tbiown back by consunt wais— Civilization of Isiael; Syii.vn art — Town 
walls — The poets and piophets of Isi.icl 

The archaeological discoveries of the last few years in 
Palestine have hardly shed as much light as had been hoped 
upon the ancient culture of Palestine. 

An important result for the hi.storian is t.ho fact that no 

' Excavated foi the Egypt Exploialion Ftmd, and pubUshed by Naviluk, 
FeslimUBall of Osorkon //(London, E.E.I'., 1892). On the .S’eif-Fostival, see p. 108. 

“ Sec p. 450, 

® See Budge, Hist. Eg. vi. 85. There was ceilainly a land of Mu^ri in North 
Syria, 

* A useful suimiiaty by Piof. Driver, Modern Researek as illustratins the 
Bible (Schweich Lectures, igoS). The chief woik has been that of Di. Macai-ISTbr 
for the Palestine Exploratioti Fund, whose fine series of explorations were started by 
Prof. Petrie and Dr. Buss at Tell el-Hcsy (Lachisli), Since then, Tell es-Safi 
(Gath) and Tell Jeizar (Gezer) have been excavated with most successful lesulls, and 
now Dr. Duncan Mackenzie is attacking the tell of 'Ain Sliems, the ancient Eelll- 
shemesh, and hasfound interesting polteiy of the Aegean Philistine kind {P E.F. Q.S., 
igil). The othei important excavations are those of the Austrian Dr. Sellin at 
Taanach (published as “Tell Ta'amrek” in the Denksclirtfteji der hais. Ahad, dor 
Wissauchaften, Wren, 1904-7); of tlie Geimans under Di. Schumacher at 
Tell el-Mutesellim (Megiddo : see SciIUMACKBR, Tell el-Muteselhm, Leipzig, tgoS) ; 
at Jericho by Sbllin ; and at Samaria by Rbisnee. The latter excavation is still 
proceeding, and none of its results have yet been made public, with the exception, of 
the fact that inscribed ostraka of the reign of Ahab have been found (Driver, 
P.E.F.Q.S., April rgn), and an alabaster vase with the name of Osorkon li of Egypt, 
,a contemporary of Ahab. 
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difference can be traced in the town-strata between what is 
Canaanite and what is Hebrewd Their cultures were indis- 
tinguishable as, probably, in reality the peoples were also. The 
difference between them was exaggerated by the Judahite 
monotheists. All the Palestinians, from North Phoenicia to 
Judah, were Canaanites. We cannot therefore talk of pottery 
or what not from Palestinian sites as “ pre-Israelite ” and 
“ Israelite,” for we cannot distinguish them. 

With the exception of the Philistine pottery at Tell es-Safi,^ 
most of the actual spoils of excavation are somewhat dull and 
uninteresting in comparison with the brilliant results of similar 
work in Egypt and Greece. But this is the fault of the 
Canaanites themselves. In comparison with the Cretans or 
the Egyptians they were a dull and uninteresting people; 
brilliant conceptions or mighty works in art or architecture 
were not to be expected from them. Still, one is surprised at 
the absence from the Palestinian excavations of anything of 
real importance in the history of man's handiworks. For the 
period 1200-700 B.C., positively the only outstanding object is 
the strange altar discovered by Sellin at Taanach.® The Tell 
es-Safi pottery is not Palestinian but Aegean, and so cannot 
be credited to the Canaanites. So also with the “ most artistic ” 
objects from Gezer.* In this lack of originality we can see 
a considerable resemblance to their cousins, the Phoenicians. 
The luxurious civilization of the period before the Egyptian 
conquest, of which we gain an idea only from Thothmes Ill’s 
loot at Megiddo,® was probably entirely imitative, though this 
cannot be said definitely, as the excavations have revealed not 
a trace of it. War no doubt destroyed it. The ceaseless war 
of Egyptian and Hittile and the Israelite invasion must have 
lowered the level of culture in Canaan enormously. The 
comparative peace after the treaty of Raraeses II with the 
Hittites no doubt allowed civilization to raise its head once 
more; the Israelites were becoming traders and seafarers. 
Then the Philistine invasion threw all back again, and it was 
only by slow and painful degrees that in the time of Solomon 
art and handiwork (still imitative, however, and of Phoenician 
inspiration) once more began to take high place. The 

' Driver, Modern Research as iUnstraling the Bible, p. 37, 

“ .See pp. 72, 417. * Tell Tdannek, Fig. 102, pp. 7 S ff. 

Macauster, Gezer, i, p. 29S. ® See p. 239 
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tradition of Solomon maintained itself at Samatia, we cannot 
doubt. But of this we have nothing, as yet. War, probably, 
has destroyed or spoiled everything of importance. Unless the 
A.ssyrian capture and sack in u.c. dostioyed all remains of 
this age, we may, however, hope that the excavation of Samaria, 
now in progress, may tell us something of the culture of Israel, 
which must have been affected strongly by that of Northern 
Syria. From the last excavations and archaeological discus- 
sions we are beginning to see a possibility that the Syrians had 
an art of their own, owing much to Anatolia and much to 
Babylonia-Assyria, but still with a certain originality which 
that of Phoenicia lacked. This Syrian art may towards the 
end of its day have exercised considerable effect upon the 
nascent art of Greece, and perhaps formed a bridge between the 
vase-painters of Ionia and the sculptors of Nineveh.^ 

The actual results of the excavations on southern sites 
are what might have been expected ; high-places, bethels^ and 
innumerable sacrificed children buried in pots beneath build- 
ings,^ All small objects are crude and poor. Of great interest 
are the huge stone walls of the towns, going back to megalithic 
times, and testifying by their existence to the insecurity of the 
settled inhabitants from Beduin raids and the attacks of con- 
querors from Egypt or the North.” 

If the Palestinians as a whole lacked arti.stic originality and 
could build nothing but bare walls, if they lacked imagination 
as regards the works of their hands, if their sense of the beauty 
of form and line in material objects was blunt and poor, }mt we 
know to what heights and depths of imagination and imagery 
the poets and prophets of Israel could attain, dowering the 

' This is the view of Mr. D. G. Hogarth [Tonia and the. East, p. 6l), wliicli is 
attractive and explains much. We may, however, depreciate loo much the originality 
of the Ninevite artists if we regard their art as wholly of Syrian origin (see 
P- SiS> n- 3). 

“ The high-place of Gezer, excavated by Mr. Macalister for the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, is of great interest with its row of mas^ebotli. The sacrificed 
children are found at Megiddo and Taanach as well as at Gezer. See Drivsr, 
he . pp. 68 f. i Macauster, Geur , ii . pp. 381 ff. 

“ The walls of Lachish and Gezer, of Megiddo, Taanach, and of Jericho were of 
great strength, and were constantly rebuilt on the old foundations after each 
successive sack. Those of Jericho were especially vast Dec. 1909), and 

the new excavations of the Palestine Exploration Fund at Bethshemesh are shewing 
the same system of great walls, going back to the megalithic period almost 
(P.E.F.Q.S., 1911). 
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world with a poesy, a music and frenzy of words, that is one of 
the greatest possessions of our civilization for all timed 

' The combinAl-ion of sebliiiie poetical gifts with comparative insen&ihihty to raateiial 
beauty IS perliaps chaiactenbtic of the highest “Semitic” type of mind (as opposed to 
the “ Gieek” type). The “ lust of the eye” is often scorned by the poet | to-day one 
meets poets who have no eai for music and no eye for beauty or for amenity of life, 
When the ancient Semite did appreciate beantiful things he became too luxuiious 
and prodigal of them, shewing typical “bad taste" as compaied with the reticent 
and propoitioned love of art and beauty that was characteiistic of the Egyptians and 
Gieeks, as now of the Japanese. 



chapter X 
THE ASSgYRIAN EMPIRE 

i, Reneived Rise of tlw Reign of Ashur-nasir-faf 

Adid-nitari n (gn-Sgo B.c.) ^he /immu-lisL begins (893 n.c.)— TiilcuUi- 
Ninib n (890-S84]-- Asbut-na 5 ii-||jal hi (884-S60) — A savage conqucroi — The 
Assyrian military system ; liie infi«'|^,y^ archers, siegcciaft, and engineering^Com- 
ptehensive strategy of Ashur-na5ir- p^| . circular sweep of war— Submission of 
Syria and Phoenioia ((• 875 b-c.) — Ashiii-na§ir-pal as a builder — Cnlnh —■ 
Shalmaneser ll (860-82S B.C.) 

T he division of the Jewish kingdom, and the intemecine 
war ip Palestine thj,(^ resulted thercfrOTi, CQiiicidcd witfi 
a renewed rise of t n» Assy rian power. 

Between Aslmr-erbi, iif, whose reign the Syrian cities of 
Pethor and Mutkinu, and them probably the whole li‘ans« 
Euphratean dominions of ' Xiglalh-pilcser I, were lost to the 
Aramaean invaders, and Aghm-.jja^jr.pai^ who recovered North 
Syria, nearly two centuries lapsed. For over a century after 
the reign of Ashur-erbi Aggy^-ja^ history is a blank, till the 
name of an Assyrian km^ }g once more mentioned ; this is 
Tiglath-pileser in, a contenjpQj.j^jy Solomon and of Shishak, 
Of this third Tiglath-pilesCy have no contemporary record: 
we know him only from inscription^ of his grandson, 
Adad-nitari It. 

The reign of AdgRsi feri ll marks a new era, not only in 
the history of Assyria, bu jjj qJ tj^e world, for another 
reason. time the list of fr e Umini ot 

eponymous m^istracies^pf the years was kept without omission 
till the close As has already been 

^ Published by Winoki.kk, pir ^ssyriolo^tt, ii. 311 ; translated by him in 
Kiilinsckr. Biil. i. pp. 4^, 49 > ^'Ssh Museum, Annals of the Kings of Assyria, 

i. p. 154. 
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said, by means of this list we can fix without the possibility of 
error the exact dates of most of the chief events in the history 
of Assyria. With the Ihnmu of 893 B.c. (the year in which the 
continuous record starts) accurately dated history begins.^ 

Adad-nirari died in the year 890, leaving a kingdom 
heartened by successful conflict with Babylonia to his son 
Tukulti-N inib-lI. a warrior who might have rivalled the exploits 
of Tiglath-pileser, had he not been carried off early by death 
(884), after a successful campaign on the northern border. 

He was succeeded by his son Ashur-N a§ir-pal III. (B84-860], 
in whose twenty-four years’ reignTEe renewed military activity of 
Assyria suddenly burst forth from her borders with irresistible 
force in the direction of Syria, with the result that in a very 
short time the dominion of Tiglath-pileser I was restored, and 
the foundation of the empire of the Sargonides was laid.^ 

The new conqueror was a man not only of military genius 
but of a ruthless and unsparing nature that beat down all 
opposition by the method of absolute annihilation. :^„human 
pity existed in the breast of Ashur-nasir-pal : the sufferings of 
defeated "mcrT whom he tortured were to him no more than those 
of crushed ants ; nay, less, for he gloried in the tortures which he 
inflicted on the bodies of those who crossed his will. His usual 
procedure after the capture of a hostile city was to burn it, and 
then to” mutilate all the grown men prisoners by cutting off their 
hands and ears and putting out their eyes ; after which they were 
piled up in a great heap to perish in torture from sun, flies, their 
wounds, and suffocation ; the children, both boys and girls, were 
all burnt alive at the stake ; and the chief was carried off to 


Assyria to be flayecjjilive for the king’s del ectatio n.^ 


^ On the limmi, see p. 15. 

^ We know much ol the reign of Ashur-nasii-pal, chiefly from his “standard” 
inscription, discovered by Layard at Nineveh, and translated by Savce in Records of 
the Past, New Seties, 11. pp. 128-77 ; his inscriptions are collected in the British 
Museum, Annals of the Kings of Assyria, pp. 155 fli 

® This inhumanity, which seems to have been quite unknown to Tiglath-pileser t, 
for instance, unhappily set a sort of standard of conduct in war to the Assyrian army, 
which was followed by later warrior-monarchs to a more 01 less extent. But no 
successor of Ashur-najir-pal seems to have desired to rival the peculiar glory of this 
“gieal” king, and burn children alive. At any vate, not one boasts of it, as did 
this creatine, extraordinarily inhuman even for the inliiunan days in which he lived. 
Nevertheless, they were as cruel to adult human beings as he, and as, so far as we 
know, few rulers before them had ever been. Certainly the Egyptians had always 
been humane conquerors, while it is stavpering to think of the enormous amount of 
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To Asliiu'-na^ir-pal and his son Shalmaneser II was due the 
military organization of the Assyrian state which soon made 
it mistress of Western Asia. We know little of the actual 
organization of the nation for war, except that there was a 
small standing army of royal troops, which was increased in 
war-time by the mobilization of all the men, who were all able- 
bodied warriors of a hardy faxaner or yeoman class. It was in 
these sturdy Assyrian _/>//«/ / f ijn fa njjy, who were largely armed 
with the bow, that the'" strength of Assyria lay. The power and 
effect of the infantry-soldier was greatly developed by the 
Assyrian kings, and it was to their bowmen, who could destroy 
the chariots and hoi'scmen of an enemy at a distance, that they 
owed their victories, even as the English kings owed the 
discomfitui'e of the chivalry of France to the long-bows of the 
English yeomen. The power of the chariotry now began to 
wane, and the chariot became somewhat d^modi in war, 
lAirther, the Assyrians greatly developed siegecraft, and prob- 
ably were the inventors of railitaiy engineering. To so well- 
devised a machine of war victory fell, if not always easily, at 
least surely and inevitably, till it fell to pieces, as will be seen, 
two centuries later.-' The chief commander under the king 
was called hirtan, and under him .wasTlie rab-ijiral<;^^ 

The c^^aign of Tukylti-Ninib in the North was carried to 
a successful conclusion : it waS necessary first to restore Assyrian 
prestige among the turbulent mountain tribes and ensure their 
quiescence before proceeding to conquest in the West, 

Ashur-nasir-pal shewed his thorough and comprehensive 
spirit from the first : beginning with the tribes of the j^ gros, 
east of Assyria, he systematically marchetTthrdu’gh their valleys 
and mountains with fire and sword in a circular movement like 
the sweep of a scythe, round through Southern Armenia to 

physical suffering that was inflicted upon other human beings by the kings and 
warriors of Assyria during the two and a half centuries that followed the reign of 
Ashur-na^ir-pal. 

r A description of what is known of the Assyrian military system will be found in 
the Alter Ortmt series, by J, Hunger (ffeeiviesen tutd KrtegfUhrwg der Assyrer, 
Leipzig, ign). Dr. Hunger does not note the comparison between the Assyrian 
infantry archer and' the English long-bowman at Cregy and Poitiers, a comparison 
which naturally suggests itself to an Englishman. 

^ Rab-SAG ; prob. rab-shakS, “chief of the officcis.” The Rab-sans and Rab-' 
mag., both mentioned in the Old Testament, were piobahly semi-military officials of 
the court; lab-sans is usually translated "chief eunuch,” but for this there is no 
authority. 
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Commagcne and Cilicia. Then he was ready to cross the 
Euphrates. Bit-Khallupi/ an Aramaean state on the river- 
bank, was conquered. Babylon, however, which had remained 
passive since her defeat by Adad-nirari ll, now took alarm, for 
she always laid claim to the suzerainty of the lands of the 
Middle Euphrates, through which ran the caravan-routes of 
her merchants to Syria, and never willingly admitted Assyrian 
or other control over them,, Nahw - pfil - iddina, the king of 
^Babyloo, accordingly assisted the king of the land of Sukhi 
(the “ Shuhites ”) to resist Ashur-nasir-pal, with no result but the 
ruin of the king of Sukhi. The fall of the Sukhi king was the 
signal for the collapse of the independent states of Naharin 
which had grown up since the time of Tiglath-pileser I. The 
Aramaean state of Bit-Adini on the left bank of the Euphrates 
was finally overthrown and destroyed. Carchemish, the capital 
of the southern Hittite kingdom that had come into existence 
at the break-up of the empire of Shubbiluliuma, and had 
probably attained to considerable power during the eclipse of 
Assyria, was taken, and its king, Sangara, submitted to the 
conqueror (876 n.c.). The river was then crossed, and Naharin 
lay at his feet. Apparently without meeting resistance Ashur- 
nasir-pal marched south through Northern Syria to the Orontes, 
which he crossed, entered the Lebanon, and descended to the 
sea, where he received the submission of the Phoenician cities. 
The chief Syrian king, qt Damascus, was too paralysed by the 
swiftness of his advance to offer to dispute his passage. 

Then Ashur-nasir-pal turned slowly back to the Euphrates, 
and completed his work by a movement the reverse of that with 
which he- had commenced his series of campaigns. Starting 
from Coramagene, his scythe swept round the upper valley of the 
Tigris into Armenia and so round again to the Zagros. 

His military work effectually done, Ashur-nasir-pal turned 
to the peaceful development of his empire, to which he seems 
to have devoted the same relentless energy. Many fine te mples 
and palaces were built by him. For the ruthless conq ueror atM 
ensTSv^^'wasnriidieid ^ mere sup erstit ion or no t^ ^scTTar 

civilized as to b uild well and finely , and to emplo y scu lpto is 
to _^cpraig„hjs buildings who were junrivallpd_Jii 
two centuries and whose work_became the model for th e arti sts 

' BU-Khallupi k probably the modem Tell Ilalaf, which has been excavated by 
Freihen v. Ori’ENHWM ( TtU Halafu. die verschleierte Gottm, Leipzig, 1908). 
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of the neighbouring lands.^ The military nature of the empire 
was emphasized by the removal of the capital from the ancient 
As hur, with which were associated traditions and memories not 
always military, and not always pleasing, peihaps, to Ashur- 
nasir-pal, to Calah.the ancient artificial creation of Shalmaneser I, 
which had'beefTabandoned for many centuries. Here the head- 
quarters of the “ supreme war-lo^d ” were set up, and hence, from 
a barrack-like town, he ruled. 

Ashur-nasir-pal left a renewed empire to his son SHALMAN- 
ESER 11(860-825 B,c.),who maintained the tradition of his father’s 
rule to the day of his death, in a duller and less inspired, but 
perhaps somewhat more humane, manner. At any rate, we do 
not hear so much of his holocausts as we do of those of his 
father. 

2. Reign of Shalmaneser It 

War with Eit-Adini (859-856) — Alliance offeyna and Israel — 'Omri of Israel— 
Ahab’s war with Benhadad of Syria — Ahab helps Benhadad against Assyria — Battle 
of Uailtar (854 u.c.)— Battle of Ramolh-Gilead (852 n.c.)— Death of Ahab — Mesha' 
and the ''Moabite Stone” — W.u of Assyiia and Damascus — Israel and Judah 
defeated by Moab — Death of Benhadad it— -Elisha sets up Jehu against Johoiam 
— Murder of jehoram and Aha/iali and nmssacie of the liouse of 'Omri — Wai of 
Shalmaneser and Ilaxael; Jehu pays tiihute to Assyua; "the Black Obelisk” 
(S42 Tl.C.) — Assyrian faihiio in Syria — Isiael submits to Hazacl — Bahylonia — 
Babylon aiibmits to Shalmnne.sor (851 n.c.) — Coinmcroial spiiit of Babylon — Revolt 
of Ashuidaninpal (827-822) — Death of Shalmancsci II : accession of Shamshi-Adad 
— Battle of Dur-l’apsukal (S12 ii.C.) 

The beginning of his reign had to be signalized, as wa.s his 
father’s, by war, During the peace of the latter years of Ashur- 
nasir-pal the tributary states on the Euphrates had not dared to 
raise their heads, and there is notliing to shew that they intended 
to do so at the death of the old king. But it was evidently 
considered necessary that they should be terror-struck, lest the 
idea of rebellion should occur to them. In his first year 
Shalmaneser marched against Bit-Adini, whose king, Akhuni, 
called to his aid the neighbouring princes beyond the Euphrates. 
This temerity was punished, after three years, by the total 
destruction of the little Aramaean kingdom.^ Its weak allies 
had already fallen away. The destruction of the tributary 

As m the Aramaean palace s uf Sjnjffim a nd Saktie^piai (see p. 328). 

’'In 856 B.c. We derive our chief knowledge of this and other campaigns of 
Shalmaneser from the descriptions on his famous Black Obelisk, now in the British 
Museum. See Records of the Pact , New Series, iv. pp. qp £f. 
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kingdoms now brought Shalmaneser- face to face with the more 
powerful countries of the South, the two Aramaean states of 
Hamath and Damascus, and the kingdom of Israel. liamath 
had submitted to Ashur-nasir-pal, but Damascus had not, nor 
had the conqueror made any attempt to subdue the southern 
Syrian kingdom. Israel had stood as yet without the sphere of 
Assyrian ambitions. 

In the year 854 B.C., however, we find Ahab of Israel allied 
with Irkhuleni of Hamath and Benhadad ll of Damascus against 
Assyria at the great battle of Karkai. It is improbable that 
Ahab was a ,^very willing ally. Since the Aramaean rebel 
Rezon, son of Eliada, had revolted from Solomon, Damascus had 
been a thorn in the side of Israel. The division of the Israelite 
kingdom gave the rulers of Damascus an opportunity to make 
their new power seriously felt in the South. Judah, fearing 
annihilation at the hands of the more powerful northern kingdom, 
had sought the alliance of Damascus. Abijah, son of Rchoboam, 
concluded a treaty of amity with Tab-Rim mon, son of Rezon, 
and Asa, hard pressed by the Israelite usurper Baasha, appealed to 
this treaty in order to bring up Benhadad I, son of Tab-Rimmon, 
against Israel.^ Baasha was defeated, and Judah had peace 
for a time. But the attention of Benhadad was now directed 
towards the North, and the threatening rise of Assyria. Judah 
was unable to resist the dominance of Israel, under her energetic 
king 'Omri ; and Jehoshaphat, son of Asa, became the vassal 
of 'Omri’s son Ahab. The energy of 'Omri, his subjection of 
Moab,® and consequent hold on Judah, hy 'no means pleased 
the Damascenes, and Benhadad il (Hadadezer) attacked 
him, taking Ramoth-Gilead from him, and compelling him to 
grant the Syrian merchants privileges in his capital city of 
Samaria.® 

Following Assyrian example, Benhadad attacked Israel 
again after the accession of Ahab, and besieged Samaria,^ 
clearly stating a claim to overlordship, which Ahab evidently 

^ I Kings XV. 

^ The inscription of Mesha' is definite on this point: I. S. 

^ I Kings XX., xxii. ‘Omri was one of the most important of the kings of Israel, and 
may be regarded as the founijer of the power of the kingdom. To the Assyrians he 
was a sort of eponymous heio of his country, for they called it Bttmri, “ House of 
'Omii” (on the analogy of the Aramaean stales Bit Qallupi, Bit Adini, etc.), Israel 
is now first mentioned in Assyrian inscriptions. 

* See Chevhe, art. “Ahab,” Encycl. Bibl. 

29 
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admitted. The Syrian king seems, however, to have presumed 
t3n-annically on this admis.sion, and Ahab, who had relations 
with other northern prince.s who would naturallj^ be none too 
friendh^ to the powerful Beiihadad (he had married B.udizebel 
or Jezebel, daughter of Ethbaal of Tyro), may have been able to 
summon help from the north, possibly from the North Syiaan 
Hittites.’- In any case the Syrians, after a severe defeat at 
Aphek, were compelled to evacuate Israel. A treaty followed 
which granted Israel the same commercial rights in Damascus 
that had been given to the Syrians in Samaria. The overlordship 
of Benhadad seems to have been still admitted, for now 
Shalmaneser ll was marching south, and we find Israelites as well 
as Hamathites arrayed against him beneath the banner of Ben- 
hadad. Had Ahab dared to refuse assistance, he would surely 
never have helped Benhadad to resist the greatest danger that 
the Syrian kingdom had yet faced. 

Benhadad II (or Adad-’idri, as they called him) was the 
most redoubtable foe that the Assyrians themselves had yet 
faced. It is evident that the battle which took place at I^arkar 
in the Orontes valley was indecisive. The Assyrians of course 
claimed a victory, and it is possible that they remained in 
possession of the field.'^ But they retreated immediately after- 
wards to the Euphrates, leaving Benhadad in undisturbed 
possession of his realm. The losses of the Syrians had, however, 
no doubt been terrible, and Ahab, who regained his kingdom 
with his contingent, evidently thought the moment opportune for 
revolt against his exacting suzerain. He summoned his own 
subject-ally Jeho.shaphat of Judah to his aid, and the two kings 
want up to retake Ramoth-Gilead, which had been Syrian since 
the time of 'Omri. But Ahab had miscalculated Benhadad’s 
weakness, and in the battle that followed, of which we have so 
picturesque a description in the Book of Kings,® he was killed, 
fighting valiantly to the last (852B.C.). Jehoshaphat retreated safely 
with the defeated army, as the Syrians were too exhausted to 
pursue. When he regained his kingdom he took the opportunity 

1 There is no direct evidence for this, but the Syrian defeat at Aphek seems im- 
possible at the hands of the Israelites unaided. 

‘ We hear of the battle of Karkar only from the Assyrian record ; rt is not 
mentioned in the Biblical narratives. Among lire confederates were a thousand men 
of Musri, and these Musrites have erroneously been supposed to have been Egyptians 
(see p. 440) ; there is no doubt that they were Hittites of the Syrian Mu^ri. 

® 1 Kinrs xxii. 
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to throw off his allegiance to Israel, refusing to allow Ahab’s 
son Ahaziah to participate in the profits of the commercial route 
which he now opened to the Red Sea at Ezion-geber through 
the territory of Edom, which was subject to him.^ Moab at the 
same time revolted successfully from Israel under its King 
Mesha', who tells us on his stela of victory, the famous “ Moabite 
Stone,” which he set up at Dibon, how in the latter years of 
Ahab he destroyed the Israelite garrisons and freed his land, 
how he made the slaughtered Israelites a “ gazing-stock ” unto 
Moab, and how he dragged the sacred vessels of Yahweh before 
his god Chemosh. This inscription is one of the most important, 
and one of the very few contemporary, documents of Israelite 
history.® 

Benhadad was quite unable to interfere further with the 
southern kingdoms. He needed all his strength to meet the 
renewed attack of Assyria, which could not be long in coming. 
The king of Carchemish, no doubt stirred up by Benhadad, 
delayed it during the year 850, but after his defeat Shalmaneser 
marched to glut his vengeance on Damascus. He was again 
baulked by the fierce resistance of the Syrian king (849). The 
attack was continued in the next year without result ; and in 
846 Shalmaneser, furious at this unexpected resistance, called 
out the enormous army, for that time, of 1 20,000 men, for the 
war. Plow Benhadad resisted this armament successfully we 
do not know, but he did, and Shalmaneser now abandoned his 
direct attack. He waited for a more favourable opportunity, 
more than ever determined, with a doggedness worthy of his 
father’s son, to make Damascus his tributary. Meanwhile he 
contented himself with consolidating his power in Northern 
Syria, and received the complete submission of the Phoenician 
cities (843). 

Ahaziah of Israel had been succeeded after a reign of perhaps 
only a few months by Jehoram, an energetic monarch, whom 
Jehoshaphat of Judah saw fit to placate by renewing his subject- 
alliance to Israel, and affording assistance to Jehoram in the 
re-subjugation of revolted Moab. Probably an independent 

' I Kings xxii. 47-49. See Chevmr, Encycl. Bibl,, art. “Jehoshaphat.” 

® The latest and most convenient publication of this monument is that of Prof. 
Driver in the Encyd. Bibl., s.v. “Moab.” The “Aiainaic” ostraka of Ahah’s 
reign recently discovered at Samaria by Reisner (see p. 440, n, 4I ar^ the only other, 
contemporary documents of this time. 
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Moab undev an encvgelic king like Mc<ika' seamed a grealer 
danger to Judah than an almost nominal subjection to Israel 
Tire attack of the two kings, aided by the contingent which 
Edom owed 1o Judah, against Mesha' failed. Aftei initial 
succcs.sos, in which Mesha' was reduced to great straits, and 
sacrificed hi.s eldest .son to Chomosh in order to gain the help of 
the god, the expedition was compelled to evacuate the Moabite 
territory, and to return by the way it had come, through the 
waterles.s deserts round the southern end of the Dead Sea 
From the curious phrase in which this retreat is chronicled in 
the Book of Kings, it is evident that the Israelites ascribed their 
defeat directly to the intervention of their enemy's god, Chemosh, 
after the king’s devotion of his fir.st-born.^ 

This disaster (about 850 B.C.) was followed by the death of 
Jehoshaphat and the revolt of Edom from Judah. Jehoram of 
Judah, the successor of Jeshoshaphat, was defeated in an attempt 
to subdue it, and narrowly escaped with his life.®^ After a reign 
of a few years he was succeeded by his son Ahaziah. Now 
came the murder of Benhadad ii by his successor Hazael (843), 
and Jehoram of Israel, baulked in the direction of Moab, eagerly 
seized the opportunity to effect the recovery of Ramoth-gilcad, 
summoning to his aid|his kinsman and va.ssal, Ahaziah of Judah, 
the great-grandson of Ahab and Jezebel. The attack on Syria 
seems to have been at first successful, and Ramoth-gilcad wa.s 
taken, though Jehoram was wounded in the fight, In order to 
heal his wounds, the king returned to Jezreel, leaving at 
Ramoth-gilead a garrison, among the officers of which was a 
certain Jehu, son of Nimshi. The steady idolatry of the house 
of 'Omri had always been a scandal to the monotheistic devotees 
of Yahweli, and Ahab and Jehoram spent the whole of their 
reigns in continuous religious conflict with the monotheists, led 
by the great prophets Elijah and Elisha, whose crusade was 
chiefly directed against the Baal-vi'orship which Jezebel had 
introduced from Phoenicia. Now, when Jehoram was incapaci- 
tated by his wounds, Elisha planned a bold stroke against him. 
He had evidently marked out Jehu as a warrior fit to lead Israel 
and sent one of his younger followers, whose name is not handed 
down in the chronicle, to Ramoth-gilead with orders to anoint 
Jehu king. The wily prophet counted upon the awakened 
ambition of Jehu to do the rest. Nor was he disappointed, 
^ 2 Kinp-s lii. “ 3 Chron. xxi. 
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The garrison of Ramoth-gilead accepted Jehu as king, and the 
would-be usurper struck swiftly. He set out from Ramoth- 
gilead and drove “ furiously " to Jezreel, where followed the 
murders of Jehoram, of Ahaziah, who was with him, and that of 
the old queen Jezebel, which is so stirringly described in the 
Book of Kings. By a"concession to poetic justice, the chronicler 
makes the murder of the two kings take place in the vineyard 
of Naboth, which Ahab had unrighteously taken.^ 

A massacre of all the living members of the house of 'Omri 
followed, and even relatives of the murdered king of Judah 
were treacherously slain by the usurper. Then came the ex- 
pected holocaust of the priests of the Phoenician Baal, which 
Jehu owed to the prophets of Yahweh who had made him king. 
Jehu, however, while zealous against Baal and his worshippers, 
was no orthodox votary of Yahweh; he continued the wor- 
ship of the national Israchtish bull-idols at Dan and Bethel 
which Jeroboam had set up,^ 

Now came the opportunity of Shalmaneser. Syria and 
Israel were both weakened by renewed war, and their new kings 
were neither of them yet firmly established on their thrones. 
Although Jehu had murdered Jehoram, the enemy of Hazael, it 
was not probable that he would voluntarily return to the position 
of Ahab twelve years before, and assist the Syrians, after the 
successful recovery of Ramoth-gilead. The neutrality, if not 
the active help, of Israel could therefore be counted on. Judah, 
now in the throes of a furious religious proscription of the royal 
house, which had been tainted by the blood of Jezebel and 
Ahab, and their Baal-worship, would naturally sympathize with 
Jehu’s attitude. 

Accordingly, in the year 842 Shalmaneser marched south. 
He met tlazael on the slopes of Hermon, defeated him and 
drove him back to Damascus. The whole of his territory was 
mercilessly ravaged even as far as the Hauran, but Damascus 
itself was too strong to be taken. Jehu more than fulfilled 
expectations as to his attitude, for he sent an embassy to 
Shalmaneser with rich gifts, which the Assyrian king construed, 
rightly or wrongly, as tribute. The tribute of Jehu was commem- 

2 Ivings R. ff. 

“ It IS evident that Elisha and the prophets of Yhivvth fell nioie hatred for the 
priests and worship of Baal than for the idolatry of Jeroboam, the abolition of which 
they probably saw was hopeless. 
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orated on an obelisk of black stone, set up in the royal palace 
at Calah, which is now in the British Musovim (Plate XXV. 3). 

Shalmaneser sought compensation for the failure of his long 
war against Syria in further conquests in the direction of the 
Taurus, In a few years the Assyi ian yoke was firmly settled 
on the necks of all the peoples from the Cilician plain to the 
Euphrates, while the Phoenician cities, and Plamalh also, paid 
tribute to Nineveh rather than to Damascus. In so far the 
power of Damascus had been definitely curtailed. She obtained 
compensation in the subjection of Israel, which was abandoired 
to her without compunction. 

More than by the conquest of Cilicia the failure of the 
Syrian war was overshadowed by Shalmaneser’s great success 
against Babylonia, which he made tributary. The period of 
Aramaean migration had been of weakness and turmoil for 
Bab3donia as for Assyria. The Chaldaean tribes from the 
southern shore of the Persian Gulf had also overrun Babylonia, 
and had given her a short-lived dynasty. An unnamed Elamite 
is also chronicled at this time as reigning over Babylonia, 
About 950 B.c. a native Babylonian dynasty began to reign, 
which soon found itself at war with Assyria. The kings 
Shamash ' mudammik and Nabu-shum-i.shkun wei-o defeated 
in succession by Aclacl-nirari ii, who, however, shewed no desire 
to conquer Babylonia, and made peace, which was cemented 
by a mutual marriage-alliance. Nabu-pal-iddina, the next 
Babylonian king, aided the people of Srrkhi, as we have .seen, 
against Ashur-na§ir-pal, but otherwise preserved peaceful 
relations both with him and with Shalmaneser About 
853, however, he was deposed, and his son and successor, 
Marduk-shum-iddina, being seriously threatened by a revolt 
under his brother Marduk-bel-u^ate, was ill-advised enough to 
call Shalmaneser to his aid. The Assyrian king, smarting 
from his first repulse at the hands of Benhadacl, was by no 
means averse to this chance of reaping cheap laurels. He 
Invaded Babylonia, defeated the rebels in two campaigns 
(852-851 B.C.), drove out the Chaldaeans, and during the rest 
of his reign the Babylonian king was his vassal. The easy 
submission of the Babylonians was due to the fact that their 
commercial relations with Phoenicia and Anatolia were in no 
way damaged, but rather fostered, by the Assyrian conquests. 

^ Syachronoris Hibtoiy, cot. ui. 
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Of old Babylonia bad always sought to control the whole 
course of the Euphrates as far as Northern Syria in the 
interest of these commercial relations, and Nebuchadrezzar T 
and Marduk-nadin-akhi had contended for this with some 
success against Assyria. The Assyrians, however, were not a 
commercial nation, and had no desire to divert any of the 
western trade to themselves. They only desired tribute and 
acknowledgment of their superior prowess, and were quite 
willing to leave commeixe to the Babylonians. When the 
Babylonian merchants realized this, and saw that under the 
firm Assyrian rule of Northern Syria their trade was free from 
possible inteiference by the petty princes of that region, they 
naturally became opponents of all war with Assyria, and were 
perhaps even prepared to welcome Assyrian suzerainty over 
their own country, as this would guarantee their commerce the 
full protection of the Assyrian arms. Henceforward opposition 
to Assyrian control came only from ambitious pi-inces and 
occasional popular patriotic movements : the merchants, the 
most important element in the body-politic, formed an 
unwavering pro-Assyrian party, which was ever ready to barter 
its self-respect for shekels. 

Towards the end of his reign, Shalmaneser li ceased to lead 
his armies personally, and handed over the supreme command 
to his tuytan or commander-in-chief, Ashur-dayan. At the 
same time a younger son, Shamshi-Adad, was put forward as the 
successor to the throne, to the prejudice of an cider brother, 
Ashurdaninpal. Probably Shamshi-Adad was the candidate 
of the army and the powerful turtem. At any rate, when 
Ashurdaninpal revolted and carried with him the greater 
part of the kingdom, including even Nineveh and Assur, the 
royal military headquarters of Calah remained faithful to 
Shalmaneser and Shamshi-Ada,d, ^together with probably the 
whole of the army. So popu||it*^^|. Ashurdaninpal that the 
whole militaiy strength of unable to suppiess 

the revolt finally till six years of Shalmaneser 

and the accession of Shamshi-Ada^^^l^.'^.). It was not till 
819 that the civil wai ended. In the' i^Spjl- both Hamath 
and Babylonia had 1 evoked. Babylonia attacked 

(818), but it was not till six years later 
finally defeated the Babylonian king Marduk-bS^M^I^bii^^b 
Dur-Papsukal in northern Babylonia, entirely roUtii|^^'j||i^|^f 
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which comprised as many Ehimilc and Chaldacau mercenaries 
as Babylonians, killing Sooo of fhem. taking 2000, and capturing 
a hundred chariotsd 


3. Adiui-nirari iii and his successors 

Adad-iiuai) in (S1J-7S3 ii.c ) — Camiuign in Syna • mi bnu ‘161011 of f’iila‘.luit; (}ioi|) 
— Amn?iali and Jeho.vbh — Jchoa^li Ukes. Joiusalem — Jcioboum n (<. 78^-743 i) c.) 
dofcali Ihc Syuaiib 

Soon after this great fight Shamslii-Adad died (Si i), leaving 
his kingdom to his son Adad-NIRARI HI, who, now that Baby- 
lonia was subdued, was at liberty to turn his attention to the 
North and West, which Shamshi-Aclad had never had time to visit 
The first years of Adad-nirari’s reign ^ were occupied in the 
chastisement of the Kurdish ti'ibes, which had not been carried 
out since the time of Ashur-nasir-pal. Then he turned to 
Syria. Hamath submitted, and the Phoenician cities resumed 
their tribute. Then came the turn of Damascus. Bcnhadad HI 
or Mari’, as the Assyrians called him, the son of Hascael, was 
besieged in his capital and compelled to pay tribute (80S or 
S04 13.C.). Jehoahaz, the king of Israel, who with hi.s people 
had had to submit to long years of Syrian tyranny, welcomed 
the Assyiian as a saviour, and eagerly sent him tribute. 
Probably Aclad-nirari advanced south into Palestine, for he 
records that not only Bit-Khumri (“ The House of 'Orari " or 
Israel), but also Edom and Palestine (Philislia), “ as far as the 
great sea of the setting sun,” submitted and paid tribute, Judah 
is not mentioned, and was probably regarded as a mere vassal 
of Israel, Edom had preserved her independence after the defeat 
of Amaziah,'* and so her submission is recorded separately. 

In practice this submission meant a restoration of inde- 
pendence to the Palestinian kingdoms, or rather to Israel, 

^Inscription of Shamshi-Adad ; Rawlinson, Inset tpiions, i. 29-31, tianslaled 
by Abel in Xethnsehr. £tbl, i, p. 174 ff. 

^ Ills inscriptions are scatter cd and fragmentary, bnt the general course of events 
during bis reign can be made out fiom diem- Adad-nirari’s queen wa'i named 
Sammuramat, and this is obviously, as has always been recognized, the oiiginal 
of the name Semiramis given to a legendary Assyrian queen in Herodotus (1. 184) 
and Ktesias. Why special memory of Sammuramat was thus preseivcd we do not 
know, but she may have been a queen of special prominence, round whose name 
legends gathered. As usual, we know nothing more about her from her husband’s 
inscriptions than the fact of her existence. 

® See below. 
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which always treated Judali as a subject-ally. Joash of Judah, 
who alone survived the massacre of the House of David by 
Athaliah, and had been made king by the Pligh-priest 
Jehoiada,^ had to submit to Hazael with his suzerain Jehu: 
an actual Syrian occupation of Jerusalem had only been 
avoided by heavy bribes. Amaziab, son of Joash, who suc- 
ceeded after his father’s murder, gained a success against 
Edom, and was so puffed up thereby that he challenged 
Jehoash of Israel, the son and successor of Jehoahaz, to combat. 
The contemptuous reply of Jehoash to this challenge, recorded 
in the Book of Kings,^ was justified in the result of the struggle. 
Amaziah was completely defeated, Jerusalem was taken, its 
walls broken down, and the golden vessels of the Temple 
carried off to Samaria {circa 793). 

Flushed with this success, Jehoash turned his arms against 
Syria, and in three campaigns^ against Benhadad III, son of 
Hazael, regained the whole of the original territory of Israel 
east of the Jordan, liis son Jeroboam II (782-743) pursued 
the war with such vigour that he finally succeeded in taking 
Damascus and even Hamath. It is not improbable that these 
successes were gained by him in alliance with the Assyrian 
kings Shalmaneser ill (782-773) and Ashur-dan ill (773-764), 
who warred against Damascus, Arvad, and the Syrian princi- 
pality of Hatarika or Hadrach, which now appears as a new 
centre of opposition to Assyria.^ 

Although the resistance of Damascus, exhausted by war, 
V'as at last broken, Syria was only held by constantly repeated 
punitive expeditions. The Assyrians never attempted to 
organize their conquests in a homogeneous empire as the 
Egyptians always tried to do. They only raided for tribute, 
and i'cpt the peace so that the commeice of Babylonia should 
not suffer so long as Babylonia remained submissive to 
them. 

'• In 836 BO. 2 Kings 'tii., 3 Chron. xxiv. 

* 2 Kings xiv. 

® I see no reason to doulit the historical chaiacLei of the northern conquests of 
Jeroboam Ii, oi to think that Adad niian lu of Assyria “ would never have allowed 
Jeroboam to conquer Damascus” (Chlyne, EncycL Bibl,^ s,z'. “Jeroboam”). 
Adad-nitari was now old, and died in the year of Jeroboam’s accession; and his 
successors were not kings of much account ; it seems very probable that they alhed 
themselves with Jeroboam. 
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4. Assjina anti Vrartn ( Vaii) 

The laud of KhftkUa — Vaniiic laiigimge — Liilipiia and Saulmis i — War of 
Shalmanesci il and Arame — Saiduiis ii — Ishpuinis) — Meuuu!, — ConatauL danger to 
Assyria from Urartu 

The task of conlroUing Syria was rendered the more difficult 
by the steady growth of a new power in the rear of Assyria, 
which compelled the kings to keep near home armies which 
might have been employed in the west. This new power was 
the Kingdom of Urartu or Ararat, so called by the Assyrians 
after the central district of the kingdom, in which stood the 
great mountain which still bears the name of Ararat. The 
people of Urartu called their kingdom Khaldia, after their 
chief god Khaldis. They seem to have been a warlike tribe 
which advanced either westward from the Hellespont, or south- 
ward from the Caucasus and by the shores of the Euxine into 
Armenia,^ taking the lands of other tribes or absorbing them, until 
it came into contact with the outposts of A.ssyria. The Mesopo- 
tamian culture had slowly penetrated up the courses of the two 
groat rivers into the Armenian upiands, and the Khaldian tribes 
had so far imbibed Babylonian civilization that their kings used 
the Assyrian script and language for official inscriptions. Later 
on the cuneiform script was adapted for writing the language of 
Urartu itself, Vtuinic as we call It from the fact that its chief 
monuments, and those first deciphered, were creeled on the shore.s 
of Lake Van, where was situated Turushpa, the later capital of 
the kingdom. The decipherment of the Vannvc inscriptions has 
revealed to us the whole history of the state of Khaldia.’ 

The original capital of the land was named Arzashkun, 
and was situated in the valley of the Araxes. The first kings 
mentioned in the inscriptions are Lutipris and Sarduris I, who 
was a contemporary of Ashur-na.sir-pal. In the accounts of the 

1 The Urartians might be regarded as connected with the Thrako-Phrygian 
invasion of Asia Minor c. 1000 B.C. •- their names, Lutipris, Rusas, Argistis, etc. , 
have a distinctly Phrygian sound. But “ Vannic” was not an Aiyan Itinguage, so 
that a Caucasic origin seems more probable. 

^ The deciphering of Vanmc is due to Prof. Sayce, who published the 
results of his interpretation in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (New 
Series), xiv. {1882), pp. 378 ff. Sayce followed in the footsteps of Hincks, who had 
already deciphered the names of some of the Vannic kings in 1S47 (see Rogers, 
Hist. Bab. Assyr. i. 215 ff.). The succession of the kings has recently been 
corrected by inscriptions discovered by the German expedition to Armenia 
(Lehmann-Haupt, Arttwnien einst und jettl, Berlin, 1010). 
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sweeping operations from end to end of the northern regions 
which marked the beginning and end of that great warrior’s 
reign, no mention is made of Sarduris, but it is more than 
probable that he felt the weight of Ashur-nasir-pal’s arm. 
Shalmaneser II is the first Assyrian king who states that he 
came into actual hostile contact with Urartu, whose king was 
then Arame, In 860, 857, and 845 Shalmaneser ravaged Arame’s 
country and finally destroyed Arzashkun. Later, when 
Sarduris ll had succeeded Arame, the Assyrian turtan Ashur- 
dayan attacked (in 833 and 829). Ten years later again the 
turtan of Shamshi-Adad led an expedition against Ishpuinis, the 
successor of Sarduris II. These successive attacks seem to have 
strengthened rather than weakened the hardy mountain-state, 
while the Assyrians gained no real advantage from them. In 
alliance, apparently, with Urartu, stood the Mannai, an Iranian 
folk of Median stock, ^ and the Protomedes, to whom the name 
Madai properly belonged (it now first appears in history), in 
the country east of Lake Urmia. Against them, several 
expeditions were directed by Adad-nirari III, who is supposed to 
have reached the Caspian in one of them. Meanwhile Menuas, 
son of Sarduris II, had extended the dominion of Urartu to the 
western shores of Lake Urmia. Argistis i, his son, conquered 
the whole of Kurdistan and Armenia, as far west as Milid or 
Melitene (Malhtiya). All the conquests of Ashur-nasir-pal were 
lost, in spite of the feverish efforts of Shalmaneser ill to recover 
them. The proximity of the territory of Urartu to the centre 
of the Assyrian power now became directly dangerous to the 
empire. Soon the actual frontier was the mountain-range now 
known as thejddi Dagh, less than a hundred miles from Nineveh 
itself. But the kings of Urartu did not dare to try conclusions 
with Assyria in the plain of the Tigris. The humiliation of 
an actual invasion by the despised peoples of Na’iri was spared 
to the proud Ninevites. Their loss of prestige, however, was 
enormous, and to this we may ascribe the renewed restlessness of 
Syria in the reign of Ashur-dan iii which the Assyrians, fearful 
of leaving the mountain-barrier unguarded, were unable to 

' Their chief gnd wa.s called Bagma^ta \j.e. Bag-mazda, “ High and Mighty 
God ”), a purely SlavoTranian appellation (PrISek, Geschichte der Mider «. Persa", 
i, p. 41). I do not see that this and the name Mazdaha would prove that they were 
Zoroastrians (see p. 555 )i Mbves thinks {Encyd. Brit, (nth ed.), art. “ Persia,” 
p. 205) ; the word matda presumably existed before Zoroaster. 
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pacify. After the un.succcssfiil expeditions of 772 and 765 B.c. 
against Ilatarika (Iladrach), the centre of the revolt, Ashnr-dan 
and his successor dared not leave Assyria. The west was 
practically left to itself, and Jeroboam ll of Israel seemed likely 
to be the heir of Assyria in the Ai'amaean countrie.s. 

5. Assyrian Decline and Revival of Babylonia 

Tlic tot.il soliir eclipse of 763 B.c. — Revolt nnd civil Wiri in A.ssyiiii. (763-758) — 
Babylon nnnei^ecl to Assyria — lievolts imdei Nabii-shiim-ishbiin — Nabotia-ssai — 
Decadence of the Assyiiaii kings ; imlilaiy levolt at CnUh : Pulii (Tiglath-pilesei tv) 
made king (745 b.c.) 

The discontent of Ashur-dan’s subjects at their loss of 
territory and prestige was rapidly growing, till in 763, the year 
of his death, an event took place which brought matters to a 
head. The total eclipse of the sun in that year was regarded 
as a portent, a sign of celestial wrath. Assur, the home of 
Assyria’s most ancient traditions, revolted and was joined by 
other cities. The king was probably murdeicd. For six years 
civil war raged, while pestilence deva.statcd the land. But 
finally Ashur-dan’s successor, Adad-nirari iv, to whom the aimy 
continued faithful, prevailed, and in 758 the revolt was quelled 
by the capture of the city of Gozan. 

The civil war had icsultcd, however, in a further serious 
loss. During thcsUuggle in Assyria, Babylonia revolted, and 
re-established its independence under a king named Nabu-shnm- 
ishkun ri. After tlie suppression of the Assyrian revolt Adad- 
nirari IV made no attempt to regain the authority of Assyria in 
Babylonia, which had been undisputed almost since the time of 
the battle of Dur-Papsukal fifty years before. Adad-niiari III 
had completed the work of Shamshi-Adad by a final expedition, 
which resulted in the deposition of Bau-akh-iddina, the last 
Babylonian king of his dynasty, who was carried off to Nineveh 
with the treasures of his palace. He had no successor, and for 
nearly fifty years Babylon was without a king, being treated as 
an integral part of Assyria. This interregnum i.s marked by the 
conclusion of the “ Synchronous History ” ^ of Assyria and 
Babylon, a chronicle, composed in Assyria probably by order of 
the third Adad-nirari, of the relations of the two kingdoms down 
to what no doubt seemed to be the final extinction of Baby- 
lonian independence. This event was probably regarded with 

^ See p. 13. 
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equanimity by the pro-Assyiian party of the merchants, But 
the sign in the heavens, the eclipse of 763, and the revolt of 
Assiir, stirred the people to revolt, and Nabu-shum-iahkua 
restored the ancient kingdom. The Assyiians accepted the 
accomplished lact, and when Nabu-shum-ishkun died (747), his 
son Nabuna^ir (Nabonassar) ascended the throne of an inde- 
pendent kingdom which had before it prospects of regaining the 
position it had held in the days of Nebuchadrezzar. 

For the state of Assyria seemed to be fast going from bad to 
worse. After the death of Adad-nirari IV in 755, Ashur-nirari III 
made one fierce attempt to restore the authority of Assyria in the 
west, and then sank into apathy. For years he did nothing, till at 
last, in the year following the accession of Nabunasir in Babylonia, 
the army, which had hitherto remained faithful, was no longer 
able to brook the degeneracy of the descendants of Ashur-nasir- 
pal. The significant revolt of Calah, the imperial military centre, 
took place in 746, and in the next year the general Pulu ascended 
the throne, the way to which had probably been He^fTred by tlie 
hsiassinatiod of Ashur-nirari. ‘ 

6 , Tiglath-pileser iv and the Revival of Assyria 

Tiglath-pilesei iv (745-727 ii.c ) — Defeat of UraiLu — Submission of Syiia (741) 
— Annichy in Israel — A,!atiah (Azriyau) of Judah stirs up war against Assyria — 
IHs defeat and death — As.syrian campaigns in Media and Armenia (737-73S) — 
General attack on Judah i JoUiam succeeded by Ahaz (734)— Tiglath-pilesei comes 
to his aid and maiclics to Phihstia — The Assyiians at Gaza — Iloshea submits — 
Captivity of the eastern Isiaelites and Damascenes — New Assyiian policy of captivity 
and annexation — OrgamraUon and government of conquered lands : frontierwaids 
—Captivities and shifting of subject peoples — Conquest of Babylon (728) — Death of 
Tiglath-pileser 

The first act of the new king was significant. He named 
himself Tiglath-pileser, taking the name of Assyria’s greatest 
warrior-king, who had extended the power of Nineveh to regions 
where it had never been felt before or since, and in whose days 
Assyria had for a short time attained a greatness which the 
empire of Ashur-nasir-pal and Shalmaneser ll had never reached, 
The name of Tiglath-PILESER IV was an earnest to the Assyri- 
ans of renewed youth, renewed glory, and renewed empire; a 
promise of a speedy return to the brave days of old.^ 

’ For the inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser iv, see Rost, VU Kcilschriftiexte Tiglat 
Pilesen iri. (Until lately this Tiglath-pileser was supposed to be the third of the 
name i in reality he is the fourth. ) 
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Nor was this implied promise belied. With the new blood 
royal the whole empire seemed suddenly rejuvenated, her 
military spiu’t revived as if by magic ; while the kings of Urartu 
checked their advance, the Syrian revolteis wcic cowed, Israel 
rc.sumcd her accustomed position as apuppliant, and the using 
hopes of the separatist paity in Babylonia were dashed to the 
ground. 

The first concern of the new king was to bring the 
Babylonians to a sense of their dependence on Assyria. He 
did not attempt to dethrone Nabunasir or to bring him into 
subjection, but merely carried out a military promenade into the 
northern part of the revolted kingdom, at the same time 
chastising the predatory Aramaean tribes who bad occupied the 
middle course of the Euphrates and were no doubt interfering 
with the course of commercial traffic. He thus at the same 
time impressed the Babylonians with a sense of his military 
power and of the commercial advantages which they would 
gain by friendship with him. 

His first re&l task lay in the West, .in the resuscitation of 
the' Syrian empire of A.shur-na§ir-pal. But first a sudden 
attack delivered across the Jfidi Dagh drove back the tribes who 
had approached too near the centre of the kingdom from the 
north-east. All danger of attack in his rear, either from 
Babylonia or from the direction of Media, being thus removed. 
In 743 Tiglath-pilcser advanced to the Euphrates with the 
intention of invading Syria. The Syrian chiefs, alarmed at his 
advance, combined under the headship of Mati’ilu the chief of 
Arpad, a city north of Aleppo, to resist him, and at the same 
time summoned to their aid the King of Urartu, Sarduris HI, 
successor of Argistis I, whose dominions included Kummukh 
(Commagene), and therefore reached the confines of Syria. 
Sarduris, equally alarmed, determined to strike quickly, and 
unexpectedly marched down the Euphrates gorges to attack 
the Assyrian advance in flank. Tigla th-pileser wheeled to 
meet the danger , and c o mpletely defe^!te^BargtiriT *~]Svna 
was now exp osed to the~A ssy rian ^attack ; about 741 Arpad 
a n(rEEe~wKoleTvest submitted . 

A general alarm now filled all the lands of Syria and 
Palestine. The independence of the various states was at stake. 
Jeroboam ll of Israel was lately dead ( 743 ), and his death 
was the signal for anarchy in the northern kingdom, His 
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son Zachai'iah was murdered by Shallum, who was in his turn 
murdered by Menahem 4 This anarchy seems to have given 
an opportunity to the aged Azaiiah o f Judali to create for a 
moment a Judaean hegemony ovei the northern state and its 
northern dependencies, Damascus and Hamath. For some 
unknown reason we hear little in the Book of Kings ^ of 
Azariah (Uzziah) except that he finally became a leper. But 
in Chronicles we find legends of his activity as a wanior 
against the Philistines and the Arabs,® and in this case the 
usually less trustworthy narrative of the Chronicler is borne 
out by the Assyrian evidence. For a dispassionate examina- 
tion of this evidence shows us that it is hardly likely that the 
“Azriyau of Ya’udi,” who now appears as the fomenter of 
lesistance to Assyria in Southern Syiia, is any other than the 
king of Judah.* We have no warrant for supposing the 
existence of a Syrian state named “ Judah,” of which we have 
no other knowledge whatever, and when the king of this state 
bears the same name as that of a king of the histoiical Judah 
who actually reigned at this time, we have no option but to 
conclude that he is this king, and that “ Azriyau of Ya’udi ” is 
Azariah of Judah. 

Azariah, as the overlord of the Israelitish dependencies 
conquered by Jeroboam II, would then naturally be regarded 
by the Assyrians as the instigator of the resistance which they 
now encountered in southern Syria. In 7 39 Tiglath-pileser 
was recalled from a campaign in the Armen iaj moimtmns”)^ 
tKe threatening aspect_ of Azariah and his vass als or _con- 
Ifederafes, of whom Panamnau^ o^rjJ 5 amal,_jffi.aa. ths^inosj 
conspicuous. "The Syrian campaigns of 739 and 738 were 
sufficient to overthrow the confederacy, and with it the dream 
of a resuscitation of the Solomonic empire. Kullani (Calno) 

^ 2 Kings XV. ® Ibtd. i. 5. ® 2 Chvon. xxvi. 

^ This conclusion is not generally accepted, and a hypothetical land Ya’udi is 
sought in Northern Syna for Azriyau CWincki-EU, A.F., i. pp. 13 ff., followed by 
GooDsrEED, Hist. Bab. Assjrr. p. 230). The idea is rejected by Rogers, Hist. 
Bab. Assyr. ii. 119, I think rightly. The Chronicler’s account of the military 
power and prowess of U/riah (Azauah), of his soldiers and his engines of war, 
is remarkable, and we have no reason to doubt its truth. Such a warrior may 
well have imposed his dominion for a time on the north (Israel was now in the throes 
of a conflict of usuipers), and appeared as a redoubtable foe of Assyria. That 
Azariah was by this time an old man is no bar to this conclusion. It is possible 
that he was not persona grata with the prophets of Yahweh : his deformation in the 
Book of KinFs may be accounted for on this likely supposition. 
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fell, Hamath followcU, Samal became diicctly suliject to 
As'iyna, and’ not only Re'/iu of Damascu's, but also Hiram of 
'fyYc and Monahem of Tsrael, paid trilaite to the invatlerd 
A^iailah now died, and was succeeded by Joth.nn (739). 

No ineiilion is inatle of tribute from Judah, piobably 
because Tiylath-pilcam was satisfied witli the destruction of 
the confederacy, and was now anxious to leturn to Assyria to 
complete the Jinal settlement with Uraitu which had been 
hefjun in the picvious year, but had had to be suspended in 
order to effect the chastisement of Azaiiah and his confederates. 

Three campaigns carried the Assyrian aims through Media, 
to the foot of Demavend, and through Urartu to Lake Van, 
where, on the shore of the lake, lay Turushpa, the capital of 
Sarduris. Tiglath-pileser was unable^ to-tSike the city, of 
which the citadel was an inexpugnable rock (the modern 
castle of Van), but he broke the power of Um'tu^for many a 
year. 

During his absence the Palestinian princes raised their 
heads. They were not yet lesigned, a.s Northern Syiia was, 
to the futility of resistance. Pekahiah, the son of Monahem, 
had boon murdered by IL'kab, the son of Jlemaliah, who now 
johiod with Rezin of Damascus, the Philistine chiefs, and the 
princes of Edom, to attack Jotham of Judah, the successor of 
Azariah. The motive of the attack was clearly the desire of 
revenge for the ephemeral supremacy of Azariah, which all the 
allies had resented bitterly. It was against the proper order of 
things that the little kingdom of Judah should control them, 
as owing to a peculiar combination of circumstances, she had 
been able for a moment to do, Jn the midst of the confusion 
Jotl^cn died,^and was succeeded by who sought his only 
nieaili.o£3mmediate salvation in an appeal to Assyria despite 
tire opposition of the prophet I saiah , who saw that the”resull 
would "'be_ the .vassalage of Judah. This vassalage, however, 
Ahaz was ready to accept as the price of safety-® 
i Tiglath-pileser at once answered the appeal, and in 734 he 
appeared in Syria, Immediately after the destruction of Wartu. 
He did not, however, attack the confederates in the rear. In 

r 2 Kings XV. 20 ; inscr. of Tiglath-pileser. 

^ litd, xvi. Owe is unable to account for tins general altack on Jndah by Ijet 
neighbours, except as a result of Aaanali’s domination after the death of 
Jeioboam ii. 
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order, probably, to make the Palestinians feel that distance 
afforded no safety from his arm, he marched down the sea- 
coast to the hitherto unvisited and unconquered land of 
Philistia, which had even in Solomon’s days preserved its 
independence of Israel, and during the two centuries that had 
elapsed since, had never acknowledged the suzerainty either of 
Israel in the wailike days of 'Omii, or of Judah in those of the 
recently deceased Azariah. So fai had the foreign blood of 
the Cretan immigrants infused a feeling of independence and 
ipilitary capacity into the Canaanites of the coast.’- 
' Planun of Gaza, the paramount chief, was the object of the 
Assyrian march in 734. Resistance to Assyria was vain ; he 
ffed'to'E^pf. The statue of Tiglath-pilescr was set up in 
his palace, and saciifice was offered to Ashur in the temples of 
his gods, who, with the royal treasure, were carried off to 
Assyria. The enslavement of Jsraek was postponed for the 
moment by the murder of Pekah by Hoshe a, who imrnediately 
made his submission to TigTatlT-pileser, and was allowed to 
remain king with the loss of half his territory : all the land 
east of the Jordan, Galilee and Naphtali, with the towns of 
Hazor, Kadesh, Ijon, Yenuam, and others were directly 
annexed to Assyria, and the tribes of Reuben and Gad and 
the half-tribe of Manasseh carried away captive.^ 

Thejturn of Rezin fojlowed^ Damasc us was taken, its king 
killed, its territory annexed, and its people carried captive “to i 

^^(7357.'"^ "■ " ' 

T he P hilistines could not reconcile themselves immediately 
to sjayery. Mitinti, king of Ashkelon, tried to revolt when the 
Assyrians were besieging Damascus, and when the fall of that 
city, which, apparently, he had not expected, was announced 
he went mad with fear of the consequences of his rebellion, and 
his successor Rukipti ^ hastened to make his submission to the 
conqueror. Meteima, the king of Tyre, followed suit directly 
after the death of Rezin, and was mulcted in an enormous 

’ But by this time probfibly but few traces of the foreign origin of the Philistine 
aristocracy remained except a few personal names, such as “Rukipu,” now (see 
below, n. 3), and “MiUnti”and “lfcaushu”in the time of Esarbaddon, nearly a 
Century later (see p, 483; and IIali., O.C.G., p. 134, n. 2 , Ikausliu is the Philistine 
“Achish” of I Sam. xxvii.). Other names, such as Ilanun of Gaza, now are Semitic, 
and probably the Philistines now spoke Semitic. 

^ 2 Kings xvii. 

® On the Philistine names Mitinti and Ruljipti, see above and p. 483. 
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tribute, proportionate, no doubt, to the wealth of his city. The 
neighbouring lands. Amnion, Moab, and Edom, now sent 
tribute to the all-powerful Assyrian, and even an Arabian queen 
Shamshi " of Aribi,” was forcibly brought under the yoke. At 
the courts of the subject princes officials called or 

“'residents" were appointed, and the desert frontier oF Egypt 
was xjlaced" under the surveillance of a certain Idibi’ilii, 
apparently a Beduin chief, vdio was called the “ Jftpii of Mu^" 
(Egypt).^ Over the districts actually annexed to Assyria, 
which included Philistia and tlie whole of Palestine and Syria 
north of Galilee and east of the Jordan, with the exception of 
Phoenicia, were appointed governors called shuparshaku, 
(military commandant) or bel j ) 7 ^//t{i;j__(district-lor^)r**'*'N earTy 
half the population in each conquered state was carried into 
captivity, and their place taken by foreign captives from 
Armenia and elsewhere, colonists from Babylonia, and others. 
Thus the native population in each case was weakened beyond 
recovery, while the introduced foreigners, being hated by the 
natives as much as were their Assyrian ma.sters, naturally 
made common cause with the latter and upheld Assyrian rule. 
Former kings of Assyria ^had carried away the conquered 
captivcj but Tiglath-pilescr was the first to rogiilaip this practice 
^ a reasoned policy. 

The western world being now at his feet, Tiglath-pilescr 
returned to Mesopotamia to put the copinfc StjoniL on his cdific^ 
*or renewed empire by tire annexation of Babylonia. The 
^portunity was favourable. Nabunasir had died in 734, and 
his son Nabunadinziri had been deposed by a certain Nabushum- 
uldn, who in his turn had been swept aside by a Chald aean 
chief named ^.ykjnzir, who ijrvaded Babylonia ancfsubjectedjt 
to him._ We can imagine how the merchant - princes of 
Babylon cried out to Assyria for deliverance from this disturber 
of peace and commerce. In 731 the unwearied Tiglath-pileser 
entered Babylonia and drove Ukinzir back into his own country 


1 Thisisi ttievatuml interpretation of the Assyrian statement. Professor WlNCKCrtR, 
however (in Altorientahsche Forschungen, 1893, pp. 24 ff.), considcrecl that since 
Idibi’ilu was an Arab, the Masri of which he was ^pu must have been not “ Egypt” 
(i.e. the Egyptian frontiet), but a country in Aiabia, and on this foundation built up 
tho whole fantastic theory of an Arabian “ Mu^ii,” to which most of the Egyptian 
references in the Old Testament ate to be assigned, which unhappily gained general 
credence till its deslruclion in the preface to Bodgb, Hist. Eg., vol, Vi., followed by 
E. Meyer, in his hraehUn -u, ihre Nachiarstavme, and v. Bissing, in Rec. Trav , , 1 9 u. 
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on the southern shore of the Persian Gulf. In 729 the war 
ended, and the Chaldaeans of Bit-Amiikk 4 ni, Ukinzir’.s kingdom, 
and of Blt-Yikin, the Sea-Land, submitted. And now the crown 
of Tiglath-pileser's work was attained when in 728 he came to 
Babylon and “ took the hands of Bel ” as king of Sumer and 
Akkad, a title which he had claimed, in the right of his 
predecessors, on the occasion of his first invasion fifteen years 
before, but which was only now confirmed by the priests of Bel 
in Babylon itself It was fitting that the conqueror should die, 
as he did, in the course of the next year (727). 

7. Shalmaneser iv: Assyria and Egypt 

End of XXIInd Dynasty — Punkhi llie Nubian — PeUibasle — Osorkon in — 
Activity of Tcfn.ikht — Piankhi’s invasion of Middle Egypt (t. 728?) — Fail of 
Ileimopolis (Eshmunein) — Siirrendei of Ilei.ikleopolis (Ahn.is) — Captiiic of Memphis 
— Submission of the Delta— Iloshen icfuscs liiliule to Assyria (725) in iiUi.uici! with 
Egypt — Siogc of Sam.itia (734-722) : death of Sluliiumesci iv — UcstiucLion of Isuicl 

His successor, SllALMANESEK IV (727-722), was confronted 
on his accession by a now situation in Palestine. The advance 
of Tiglath-plleser to the frontier of Egypt had cau.scd a great 
stirring of dry bones in the decaying realm of the pharaohs. 

The Bubastite dynasty came to an ingloriotis end about 740 
B.C., and the kingdom at once fell apart again into the two 
distinct regions of North and South, which the first Bubastite, 
Shishak, had been at such pains to reunite.^ The South, true 
to the cult of the Theban Amen, transferred its allegiance by a 
natural transition to the descendants of the Priest-Kings of 
the XX 1 st Dynasty, who now held sway at Napala in Nubia, 
Thither, to the southern sanctuary of Amen, established 
probably under Amenhetep III, the chief priestly families had 
retired on the accession of Shishak and the deposition of the 
last high-priest of the line of Herihor in favour of the Bubastite 
prince Auput, There, in far Nubia, the high-priests of Amen 
of the old line had continued to reign as kings independent of 
Egypt, and now the Napatan monarch Piankhi, son of Kashta, 
naturally resumed sway in the name of Amen over Thebes and 
Southern Egypt. lie claimed, indeed, the sovereignty of the 
whole land by right of descent, not only distantly, through 
the blood of the Ramessidcs which had mingled with that of the 
high-priests, but also immediately, in right of his mother the 

^ See ante, p. 4s8. 
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Egyptian princcbH Slicpenapcl, daughter nf Osoikon in, the last 
Bubastitc king whose rule was acknowledged at Thebes. Shc- 
shenk XV (c. 777-740 li.c.), the la.st king of the XXI Ind Dynasty, 
was succeeded by a certain retiibabte, who is recorded by 
Manetho as the founder of the XXIIIrd Dynasty, In all 
probability he had been associated with Slicshcnk IV for many 
years before the death of the latter long-lived king, and in his 
fifteenth year (c. 740 B.c.) he associated with himself a prince 
Aupnt.^ He was, however, actually succeeded (c. 735 B.C.), after 
a reign of twenty-four years, by Osorkon III, whom we cannot 
suppose to have been associated with him, unless, as is not 
impossible, he is identical with the prince called Aiiput in 
Petubaste’s inscription, and changed his name on his accession.''^ 
Osorkon in certainly reigned some twenty years, if not 
more. With him was associated for a short time a third 
Takeloti, who probably died before him. He submitted to 
Pianklri in 728, and probably went on reigning as sub-king. 
We do not know whether Kashta, his Ethiopian son-in-law, 
actually reigned contemporaneously with him for a short space. 
It is most probable that he had died about 730 d.c., and that 
Piankhi and Amenirtis his si.ster-wife, tho children of Ka.shta 
and ShepcnapcL, wci'c, as Aincn-wor.shippcrs and Thcbcin.s in 
origin, welcomed by Thebes as her rightful motrarch in despite 
of their grandfather at Bubastis. 

The princes, priests, and people of the North wore by no 
means ready to acknowledge the primacy of Thebes and the 
supremacy of Amen. The priests of Hershef of Hcrakleopolis, 
birthplace of the XXIInd Dynasty, of Bast of Bubastis, and 
of Ptah of Memphis, would especially be moved by jealousy of 
Amon to resist the kingship of his worshipper. So the whole 
of the kingdom north of Sifit split up into a dozen or sixteen 
small principalities, and the rulers of the more important of 
them' who could lay claim to near connexion with royalty 
assumed the urxeus-diadem as kings, just as their forerunners- 
of a thousand years before had done. These kings were Namilt 
(Nemart) of Ekhmhnh (Plermopolis ; Eshmhnen), Pefnef-didi- 


^ The authorUies for the names ol Uieso kings of the XXIIIrd! Dynasty me 
inscripUons puhlished hy Legrain, A.Z. xxxiv. p. 1 14, and DarrijSY, Jlec, T?nv. 
XXX. pp. 202 ff. 

^ Darbssv, however, regards this Auput as identical with the Aupul, prince of 
Tentremu, who submitted to Piankhi. This is quite possible. 
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Bast (or I’efza'cUdi-Bast. '* Bast-p;ivcth-his-breath ”) of Ilciiensu 
or lines (Herakleopolis ; Ahnasiya), Aupnl of Tent-remii, 
wlu) ruled the Wadi TfunilAl from the ncif^hbourhood of 
Buljaslis to ihr dcsoil and tlic Rod Sea, and Osoikon III, who 
maintained a circuaibcribed state in Bubaslis itself. It is 
evident, from the names they bear or from the cities they ruled, 
that these princes were all directly connected with the Bubastite 
family. Of the princes of less royal blood, who did not immedi- 
ately assume the uimus, the most important were Pabasa of 
Khriaha (the Egyptian Babylon), Petisi of Athribis, Pimai of 
Busiris, Pathenef of Pasopdu, Tjedamenefankh of Mendes, and 
Akanesha of Sebennytos. Of these the last four were of Libyan 
descent, and the last of all bears a Libyan name. Eight other 
less important independent barons are mentioned at the time, of 
whom one, Tefnakht, chief of a small district on the western 
border of the desert, near Sais, soon made himself the most 
important of all. The undisputed rule of Piankhi (established 
about 730?) only extended as far north as Sifit: north of that 
place Nemart or Nainill^ of Herakleopolis merely acknowledged 
Piankiti’s ovcrlordship, retaining his royal position and title. The 
chiefs farther norih owed no allegiance to any su;5crain till they 
were all compelled to submit to Tefnakht, who suddenly came 
forward as a claimant to general dominion. In a short time he 
conquered the whole Delta, and established himself at Memphis, 
where ho prepared to invade the Upper Country and extend his 
authority if possible over the whole land Namilt, alarmed by 
his energy, transferred his allegiance from Piankhi to the new 
power. Purema and Lamersekni, the Ethiopian commanders 
in Upper Egypt, anticipating an immediate attack, sent an 
urgent appeal to Piankhi at Napata for aid. An army was 
despatched, which, after great religious ceremonies at Thebes, 
advanced north, and defeated the confederates of Tefnakht 
(who does not seem to have been present hitn.self) in a great 
battle at Per-pega, near Herakleopolis. The defeated chiefs 
dispersed, each to his own city, and even Namilt managed to 
double back southwards to Hermopolis, where he was at once 
besieged, while the towns of Pemje (Oxyrrhynchus), Tetehne 
(Tehnah), and pletbennu were taken by storm. The escape 
of the chiefs and the prolonged resistance of Plermopolis 
did not please King Piankhi, who now repaired to the scat of 

^ Vocalized from the Assyiian foim, “Lamintu” (see p." 50 i, n.). 
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war to taUe command In person. The record of his campaign 
is preserved on a great stela found at Jcbel Barkal in 1862, and 
now in the Cairo Museum, which he dedicated on hi.s victoi ions 
return to Napala.^ 

The capture of ITcrmopolis was delayed by the politic 
generals, probably in collusion with the defenders, till the royal 
arrival, three clays after which Nainilt’s queen appeared to 
plead with Piankhi for the safety of her lord and his city, which 
was granted her. Piankhi received Namilt’s submission, and 
entered the town in state to make offering to the gods. There 
he found that Namilt’s horses were starving, and this seems to 
have led to an explosion of the royal anger against the un- 
lucky besieged, who was vehemently reproached for treating his 
horses so. The whole is naively chronicled in the inscription, 
no doubt by express command. Namilt suffered irothing more 
than the loss of his portable wealth, and retained his royal 
dignity still. 

The fall of I'lcrmopolis determined Pefnefdidibast of 
I-Icrakleopolis to surrender at once, and Mfidftm, Ithtlaui, and 
the other towns south of Memphis followed the example of 
I-Ieraklcopolis, Memphis, however, resisted. 

Apparently the priests of Ptah were devoted to Tefnakht, 
who was one of their number. To a summons to surreiuler 
and promise of lenient treatment from Piankhi defiance was 
returned.' Tefnakht, however, thought it well to abandon the 
city himself, and rode northwards secretly under the pretext of 
raising the Delta nomes. Piankhi then attacked, and by a 
stratagem succeeded in taking the city. The river was high, 
and the shipping of the town lay high alongside the river-wall. 
Piankhi embarked his army on his own ships, moored them 
alongside those of the enemy, boarded them and passed over 
them on to the wall. “ So Memphis was taken as by a flood of 
water; a multitude of people were slain therein, and brought as 
living captives to the place where His Majesty was. And after- 
wards, at dawn of the next day, Plis Majesty sent men into it, 
to protect the temples of the god." The king then entered, and 
was received humbly by the priests. Heliopolis was then 
visited with great religious ceremony. The submission of all 
the Delta kings followed, and was solemnly received at a great 

' Most lecent translations by Breastbd, Anc. Jisc., pp. 406(7.; BUDGE, Egyptian 
Eitirainre^ ii., Annah of N^thtan Kings f pp. i ff. 
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durbar held at Alhribis. Tefnakht, closely pursued into the 
marshes of the West^ finally sent in his submission, and was 
pardoned after taking an oath of allegiance befoic the gods in 
the presence of the chief priest Pediamennesettaiii and the 
general Purema. Of all the Northern chiefs, only King Namllt 
was allowed to enter the royal chamber, because he was pure 
and ate no fish, as the Delta kings did. To the priestly 
Nubians fish, especially sea-fish, was an abomination.^ 

The whole story is told with a curious na'ivetd and obvious 
truth which differentiates it very much from other official 
inscriptions. The Nubian king is much more human than any 
of his predecessors since Thothmes in. His piety and at the 
same time his humanity, to beasts as well as men, were evidently 
characteristic of the man, and throughout there is evident a keen 
joy in fighting which had been unknown to Egypt for centuries.^ 
His work done, Piankhi returned to Napata, leaving, in all 
probability, his son Shabalca as his regent and commander-in- 
chief in the North. The great expedition had taken place, 
probably, in the year 728 or 727 B.C. In the next year Shabaka 
came into hostile relations with the As.syrians. The ener- 
getic young Nubian regent, ignorant of Assyrian power and 
ferocity, no doubt thought himself and his black soldiers 
fully a match for all the legions of king or tttrian, and was 
anxious to bid defiance to the new Hyksos, The accession of 
a new king in Assyria seemed to afford a possibility of successful 
action. In 726 Hoshca of Israel and the king of Tyre, relying, 
a,s wc read in the Book of Kings,® on the promised help of “ Seve 
(So), king of Egypt," refused his yearly tribute. Now that the 
theory of the existence of a hitherto unknown land, bearing the 
same name as Egypt (Musri), in North Arabia, to whom this 
Seve, the Shabi or Sibi of the Assyrians, and the “ Pir’u of Musri ” 
also mentioned in the Assyrian inscriptions, were assigned, is 
generally discredited,'' we have returned to the original and 
perfectly natural identifications of Seve or Sibi with Shabaka (the 

' Cf. Hdt. ii. 37. 

" The humanity of the king, who tells the Memphites that in the South no man 
has been slain but those who actually had fought, and that if they surrender peaceably 
"not a little child shall weep,” was indeed not unknown to Egypt, but it stands out 
in strange contrast to the brutality of the Assyrian kings, especially to the bestial 
ferocity of Ashm-nasir-pal, wlio boasted of having burnt children alive. But then 
the Nilote was always far more leally civilized than his Semitic neighbours. 

“ 2 Kinrs xvii. i|. '* See p. /jCd, note i. 
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Sebichos of the Greeks) and of " IMi-’u of Musri ” with i’liaraoh of 
Kgypt,' Unless. Uicn'rorc, the Uildical nientinn of Save in con- 
nexion with Ifoshea in is not a inisplacoment fioni I he year of 
Sargon’.s victory at Raphia in ‘/M, when “ vSihi, the comiuaudcr- 
in-chief (Jurian) of I’ir’u king of ATii-^ri,” is mentioned as defeated 
by the Assyrians (he is not mentioned in 725), we most sujipose 
that Shabaka, who is certainly Sibi the tnrtan of 720, was already 
iiirtan five years earlier, when Seve, inaccurcately desciibed ns 
king, is recorded in the Book of Kings as the fomenler of 
Hosliea’a revolt. He would nalurally be left in command in 
Lower Egypt by his father Piankhi after his return to Napata. 

Shalmaneser IV struck quickly at the jebels. Tyre sub- 
mitted almost immediately, but with Hoshea the duel was to 
the death. For over two years, from 724 to 723, Samaria wa.s 
blockaded and finally closely besieged. The whole land was 
laid waste. No help came from Egypt. The murder of Shal- 
maneser and accession of Sargon in 722 happened shortly 
before the fall of the city. When the end came, Iloshea was 
blinded and his whole land and ])eoplo annexed.^ 'rhe actual 
captivity of I.sracl, however, probably did not take place till two 
years later.'' 

8. 'J'hc Rcipi of 5 crr,!^v>f (722-705) 

Eiatnilu-Chnldacan allimicc— llefoil of Saigon (721)— ,Siu)'i)ii w Hn.' Weal, 

niul (Ic'fcaN .Slialialta ul Itaplila (720)-Caiitivily of ImucI'-TIkj S.iiu.uiuui coloniats 
— Alliance of Uinrlu willi “ Mila of Muahld” 


Saugon, the new Assyrian king,* was apparently not present 
at the fall of Samaria, and threatening events near home 
prevented him from taking immediate advantage of the great 
blow which his generals had struck at the rebellious Westerners. 
The preoccupation of Shalmaneser iv in the West had given an 
opportunity to the Aramaean and Chaldaean tribes, who were 

* From the late Prof. Goodspeed’s reference to this Pii’u of Mn.yi in his ffisi. 
Sab. Assyr, , p. 249, I am unable to gather certainly whether ho legarded him as 
king of Egypt or an Arab chief ; he accepted WlNcicLBit’s view of the Idibi’ilu 
(pp. 234, 248). No proof, of course, has yet been brought fmward that such a 
country as the Arabian Musri ever existed. Prof. Rogeus’s note on the subject 
(J?»V.,ii. 144) is good, but does not go far enough in condeinnahon of the Musti-theory. 
I see no reason, either, to suppose that Sibi is not Shabak himself, who was not yet 

® 2 Kings xviii. g-t I : inscriptions of Sargon. 8 Sge p. 474. 

* The inscriptions of Sargon are collected by WincklEk, Die Xeihch-ifthMe 
Sat irovs //. 
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always persistcnU}'- pressing into Mesopotamia, to make another 
bid for the control of the Southern kingdom. The nomad 
Aramaeans again hlocked the ICuphratean commercial highway, 
and Marduk-pal-iddina (Mcrodach-baladan) of Bit-Yakin, the 
Chaldacan chief who had escaped when Ukinzir and his city 
had been destroyed b}' Tiglath-pileser IV, again appeared on 
the scene, this time as a claimant to the kingship of Babylon, 
presumably in succession to Ukinzir. By himself, Marduk-pal- 
iddina would not have been more formidable to Assyria than 
Ukinzir had been, but he was backed by an unexpected and 
sinister ally. The kingdom of Elam, which had not meddled 
with Mesopotamian affairs for centuries, had gradually become 
alarmed by the growth of the Assyrian power, not only in 
Babylonia but also in Media, which lay across the Zagros and 
therefore in rear of Elam. So Khurabanigash, the Elamite king, 
determined to resist further Assyrian encroachment, in alliance 
with Marduk-pal-iddina, In 721 he entered Mesopotamia 
ami laid siege to the fortress of Dur-ilti, on the Lower Tigris. 
Sargoa advanced to il.s relief, but was defeated by the Elamites 
before its walls, and compelled to return to Assyria, contenting 
himself with harrying the Aramaean tribes. Marduk-pal-iddina 
was acknowledged by the Babylonian, s as their king. 

This defeat had immediate results in the West. The 
Itgyptian intrigues bore fruit in the revolt of Hamath and 
Damascus under a certain Ya’ubidi, who was joined by the 
kinglcss remnant of Israel at Samaria, and by Hanun of Gaza 
and the Philistines, with Shabaka in Egypt at their back. 
Sargon, abandoning all plans of recovering Babylonia, marched 
west in 720, defeated Ya’ubidi at Earkar, and finally met the 
Philistines and Egyptians, under the leadership of Ilanun and 
Shabaka, at Raphia, on the Egyptian border. It was the first 
time that the Egyptians had come into hostile contact with the 
new Assyria, and the result was their complete defeat. The 
Ethiopians were unable to effect anything against the trained 
legions of Sargon, and Shabaka fled “ like a shepherd whose 
sheep have been taken,” while Hanun was captured. An actual 
invasion of Egypt was only staved off by the offering of gifts, 
which the Assyrian king chose to regard as the “tribute” of 
“Pir’u king of Mu^ri,”^ and rather insolently chronicled in the 
same category with the tribute of the Beduin queen Samsi and 

’ See above, p. 471. 



the gifts of the hir^uvay ItUamar, king of Sabu, in Southern 
Arabia, which vvcic brought to him while in Philistia. lie 
tlien lotiirncd to Assyria, completing the [uiniahmcnt of Israel 
by carrying into captivity twentj’-soven thousand two hiUKlred 
and ninety of the flower of the nation, who, so wc arc told by 
the chronicler of the Book of Kings,'- were settled in the 
Assyrian territory of Gozan and in distant Media, wiiile their 
place at Sainai'ia was taken by “ men from Babylon, and from 
Cuthah, anclfrom Ava, and from Hamath, and from Sepharvaim,”- 
a mixed horde of Syrian and Babylonian prisoners, from whorn, 
by admixture with the remnant of Israel, the later nation of the 
Samaritans was formed." 

The crushing defeat of Egypt at Raphia and the final 
destruction of Israel left Sargon free to turn his attention away 
from the West, not, however, to Babylon but to the wild tribes 
on the always threatened and disturbed Northern frontier. He 
had no desire to renew the contest with Khumbanigash, and 
Marduk-pal'iddina continued to reign in Babylon under the 
aegis of the redoubtable Elamite. Campaigns in the Northern 
mountains promised Sargon cheaper and more certain laurels, 
An action in that direction was now necessary, since Urartu 
was once more raising its head, and its king, Rusas i, successor 
of Sarduris ill, was preparing war and trouble for Assyria in 
alliance with a new power, “ Mila king of Mushki ” (Anatolia), 
wiiose name certainly represents that of the famous Midas-kings 
of Phrygia. 

‘ 2 Kings xviii. ii. The Jewish writer speaks of the caplivity as if it liad been 
carried out by Shalmaneser iv, but we know from the Assyrian record that tire siege 
was ended after Saigon’s accession and that the captivity took place two years 
later. 

“ 2 Kings xvii. 24, 

“ The Hebrew chronicler tells us how (no doubt owing to the utter devastation 
of the country) the new colonists were plagued by lions, and that they came to the 
conclusion that this was due to the anger of the god of the country, who did not 
approve of their presence. They therefore petitioned Nineveh that an Israelite 
priest might be sent to them, to leach them the worship of the god of the land, in 
order that they might placate him. This was done, and the returned priest set up 
an altar at Beth-el as of old, to teach them the way of Yahweh. Howbeit, they 
continued to worship their own deities at the same time, and it was not till much 
later that the peculiar heretical Samaritan worship of Yahweh became general among 
them. The whole story hears every mark of truth, and is fully in accordance with 
the w'hole religious spirit of the time, 
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9. Mita o/Mushki; the Midas-kitigs qf Phrygia 

Thu Phrygian invasion of Anatolia -Phtygi.ui setllemonl al Tioy — Phrygian 
tombs — Pluyginn icligion- Rurolic nature ol Phiygian cnltuic — The Midas Uingdom 
comes into conflict with Assyiia— Mannai — DeioUcs the Mode — Death of Rusas — 
Pisiris of Caichemibh — Fionliet vvai with Phrygia — Effects of the Raphia battle in 
Egypt ; Ethiopians temporniily abandon Lower Egypt — Tnephachthos and Bocchoiis 
(720-712) — Return of Shabaha {712) — He stirs rrp revolt in Palestine— Conquest of 
Babylonia (709) — General peace : orgairization of Assyrian empire — Religious interests 
ofSargon • temples built — Death of Sargon (705) : accession ofSennacheiib (705-682) 

We have heard nothing of Anatolia since the days of the 
Cappadocian campaign of Tiglatli-pileser I and the final break-up 
of the Hittite power. In these dark centuries must be placed 
the irruption from Europe of the Indo-European tribes of the 
Bryges or Phrygians, who were of the same stock as the Thracians, 
and closely related in race and language to the Hellenic Greeks. 
These tribes seem to have overrun the peninsula in the tenth 
and ninth centuries (pos.sibly penetrating as far east as Armenia, 
where they may have given a European language to the native 
people whom they ruled ^), and everywhere overlying and mingling 
with the old native (I Jittitc)populalion (except in Lycia and Caria, 
porhap.s in Southern Cappadocia, and certainly in Cilicia). Wc 
find a trace of their presence on the hi.sloric hill of Troy, in the 
shape of a post-Mycciiaean settlement with bucchero pottery of 
a barbaric type, and further excavation of the ancient sites 
of Asia Minor would doubtless reveal many traces of their 
first senni-barbarous culture overlying the older strata of the 
ITittite civilization. The black pottery of the seventh settle- 
ment at Hissarlik ^ which is ascribed to them certainly gives the 
impression of a culture and art semi-barbarous, as was the 
contemporary culture of the first iron-using inhabitants of 
Greece, in comparison with that of the Greek islanders of the 
preceding age. But the description of the armour, chariots, 
and horses of Rhesos the Thracian in the Iliad^ shew that the 
Aegean culture had reached Thrace by the ninth or eighth 

' The modern Armenian language may, however, rather be of Iranian origin and 
a relic of the Mitannian-Kasslte invasions. The statement of Stephanas (see p. 335, 
n. 4), troKKb. lppvyl^ova^v, may be due simply to the resemblance of Phrygian 

(probably a purer Aryan tongue than Greek) to the Iranian Armenian. lu this case 
there is no necessity to suppose that the Thiako-Phiyginn tribes ever reached 
Armenia or were tire founders of the Urailian slate (see p. 458, n. l). 

2 DBuupelb-Scumidt, Tmja it. Ilian, i. pp. 299 11 . 

“Pp. 435 ff. 
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century, and that the people from whom tlie FhryR'ianH sprang 
were by no means barbarians. Of their later cnltuia', and art 
there remain monuments in the shape of the sculptured fai^'ades 
of tombs in the district of Eiutahia, which (hough much affected 
by Hellenic influence, yet retained certain national characteristics, 
especially in their geometrical ornamentation, an old inheritance 
from their forefathers ; the same ornament which the Aryan 
Greeks brought with them from the North into Greece. The 
heraldically opposed figures of lions which appear upon them, 
and remind us so much of the famous gate at Mycenae, were 
presumably derived from Minoan art.^ 

The old Anatolian culture must soon have affected that of the 
invaders, and we see that the Anatolian influence was especially 
prominent in religion. In Phrygian religion, as wc know it 
later, we can see the two strands of religious ideas side by side, 
the Indo-European gods with their drunken wine-feasts that 
came from Thrace, and the adopted deities of the soil with their 
strange pi-iesthoods and their un-Aryan riles. By the side of their 
own gods, such as Bagaios (the Persian bli/lga^ Slav. hog'K) or ]-*apas 
(“ Father ") or Osogo (“ Thunderer who h the same as Greek 
Zeus, as M6n the Moon-god (who keep-s his true Aryan sex, 
while in Greece Selene is feminine from pre-Aryan (?) tradition), 
and as a young male deity named SabarJos or Atys (who is 
the Thracian Diony.sos), wc find the Anatolian Great Mother’ 
called by the Phrygian names Mk or Kybelfi, and her sou- 
husband who was identified with and called by the name of 
Atys.^ The ancient worship of the Mother at Pcssinos, with 
its. great priesthood, remained, and secured the venei'ation of the 
new-comers, 

We may conceive of the Phrygians as a people composed of 
an Aryan aristocracy ruling over and gradually mixing with the 
Anatolian peasants, whose language was supplanted by that of 
their rulers, just as the old idioms of Greece were supplanted 
by Aryan Greek, and in Ireland Irish was supplanted by 
English. The Phrygians always appear as a people of peasant.^, 
primarily devoted to agriculture, much resembling the modern 
Anatolian fellahin. The fostering of -agriculture was the main 
duty of the kings and nobles, and in the .mythology of Phrygia 
the heroes of the tilled field take rank above those of the field 

^ See PerrOT-Chipipz, Hist.dsVArt^ vol. v*, la Phrygis<. 

“ See p, 330. 
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of war, and the bucolic pipe of Litycrses is of more account 
than the trumpet of Ares. For the Phrygian the ark of the 
covenant was an ancient wain, preserved at Ancyra, in which, it 
was said, Gordias, the first Phrygian king, had used to bring 
home his sheaves, 

But as the wealth of the state increased, so the kings 
increased their pride, and finally a Midas (the kings were 
alternately named Gordios and Midas) went forth to conquer, 
and established an empire which reached the Halys and 
beyond, while the state of Lydia was tributary to it. So the 
poets tell us, and the Assyrian record of Mita of Mushki lends 
considei'ablc probability to their tale. It may be that he was 
the wealthy conqueror himself, that very Midas at whose touch 
all things turned to gold. It may be that the poet’s Midas is a 
compound of several of the kings of the eighth century ; but it 
is more than probable that the historical “Mita of Mushki’’ is 
one of those who bore the name of Midas. He, or one of his 
prcdcces.sor.s, .seems certainly to have pushed his dominion as 
far as the Tauru.s, where he came into communication with the 
kingdom of Urartu, and in alliance with it into conflict with 
Sargon of Assyria about the year 720, 

For ten years Sargon was engaged in the ta.sk of combating 
the ceaselc.ss revolts and attacks of the Northern tribes, urged 
on by Rtisas and Midas in the background. Tiglath-pilescr IV 
had sought to establish in the heart of the borderland between 
Armenia and Media a dependent state, largely composed of 
conquered and deported tribes from other parts of Western 
Asia, which was known by the name of the Mannai, the Median 
tribe to which, probably, the land really belonged. This tribe 
perhaps gave its princes to the new state (though imported 
Semites sometimes appear, as Ashur-li’ and Itti, whose princi- 
palities were carved out of Median territory). Iranzu, the prince 
of Mannai, was loyal to Sargon, and so bore the brunt of the 
attack organized by Rusas. Year after year the war went on ; 
Ullusunu, the grandson of Iranzu, went over to the enemy, and 
so did Ashur-li’ and Ittl. They were conquered, and the two 
rebellious Semites were deported to Syria. Ullusunu's sub- 
mission was the signal for war between him and Rusas, 
who deposed him, and .set up as king of Mannai the Median 
prince Daiukku, who was known to history long before 
the decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions, for he is the 
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Deiokes ” who is stated by Herodotus ^ to have been the 
founder of the Median monarchy. There is little doubt that 
Herodotus’ information was correct, but it was not till later 
that Deiokes established his power, for his first appearance as a 
ruler was unfortunate : he was deposed by Sargon and deported 
to Hamath (715). In the next year Sargon was able to crush 
Rusas himself; the important town of Mu.sa.sir was destroyed; 
and Rusas in despair killed himself. 

Meanwhile, farther west the intrigues of Midas had resulted 
in a general unrest among the Hittite princes of Melitcne and 
Kommagene, and even Carchemish, undefended though it was 
by the huge mountains which were the protection of the more 
northern tribes, was foolish enough to revolt. Pisiris, the last 
king of Carchemish, paid for his temerity by the loss of his 
kingdom (717). -After the destruction of Rusas, Sargon turned 
to deal with the mountain Hittites, Tarkhunazi of Milid and 
Mutallu of Gurgum, who had deposed and murdered his own 
father Tarkhulara, a faithful vassal of Assyria, were both 
subdued in succession (713-711). Midas himself was too wary 
to advance into actual contact with Sargon, and was loo far off 
to be attacked by him. He contented himself with carrying 
on a frontier war in the passes of the Taurus with the Assyrian 
governor of IfOc (Cilicia), who In 71 5 reported successes against 
him. No attempt was, however, made by Sargon to emulate the 
victories of Tiglath-pileser i, and invade Cappadocia, Babylon 
and Egypt both lay in his rear, always ready to cause trouble, and 
a disaster in the unknown land west of the Taurus would have 
been the signal for immediate revolt in Palestine and direct 
attack by Marduk-pal-iddina and his Elamite ally. 

In 7il a revolt actually did break out in Palestine, which 
was directly attributable to Egyptian incitement. The disaster 
at Raphia in 720 had temporarily ruined the power of Shabaka 
and the prestige of the Ethiopians in Lower Egypt, Shabaka 
must have abandoned the Delta altogether, and, retired to 
the South for several years, since in 71 1 we again find him in 
Lower Egypt, now no longer as turtan but as king ; and in the 
intervening period of nine years between his defeat at Raphia 
and his appearance in 71 1 we must place the independent reigns 
of Tefnakht and his son Boknrenef, the Tnephachthos and 
Bocchpiis of the Greeks (XXI Vth Dynasty). It is evident that 

^ Hdt. i. 16 , 
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uflcr Raphia Shabaka hart flert to Upper Egypt, and that 
Tefaakht immediately seized the opportunity to revive his old 
pretensions to the pharaonic dignityd It is improbable that his 
reign lasted more lliau two years, for about 718 he must have 
been succeeded by Boknrenef, who took the throne-name of 
Uahkara (*Vohkere), which was pronounced by the Greeks as 
“ Bokkhoris.” This king, who reigned peacefully in Lower 
ICgypt for about six years, was magnified considerably in the 
stories of Egypt which the Milesian traders who were now 
beginning to frequent the Nilc-mouths brought back with them 
to Greece. He was reputed to be a prince of very great wisdom, 
and his father had been a great warrior.^ Certainly he shewed 
his wisdom when in 715 he pacified any suspicion of his inten- 
tions in the mind of Sargon by sending him presents, which 
were regarded as tribute, and again classed in the same category 
with the gifts of Samsi and Ithamar.® 

Some throe years later his reign was brought to an end by 
a second Ethiopian invasion. Shabaka, who had now succeeded 
I’iankhi as king (about 715?), in 712 overwhelmed the Lower 
Country, and, according to the Greek tradition, which may be 
perfectly correct, captured Bocchoris and burnt him alive.^ 
This imitation of the customs of the contemporary Assyrian 
conquerors is significant: the lenity of Fiankhi had already 
begun to go out of fashion, and the iron was soon to bite into 
the souls of the Egyptians. 

Shabaka’s renewed rule, now as king, was marked by 
a renewal of the intrigues of ten years before against the 
Assyrians in Palestine. He was too energetic to remain passive 
like Bocchoris, too apprehensive (and probably loo insecure in 
Lower Egypt) to invade Palestine. So, like Rusas and Midas, 
he sowed revolt. In 71 S Ashdod revolted, under the leadership 
of a Greek adventurer, a “ Yavdni,” from Cyprus or Ionia, but 
with little success.® The Yav^ni escaped towards Egypt, but 
was captured by a Sinaitic chief, and sent in chains to Assyria. 

1 The earlier appearance of Tefnalchl al the lime of Pi.ankhi’s invasion is referred 
to on p. 469. 

^ Viov. j. 79, 94- " See p, 473. 

■' According to Manctho («/. Syncell. Chrono^r. p. 74 h). 

” It is much more likely that “the Vavfini” was an Ionian than an Arab from 
Yemen, a “ Yam^ni.” Greece is much nearer than Yemen, and the lonians were 
now surging out of the Aegean into the EasLein Mediterianean; the Milesians were 
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Judah scctna to lum' taken part in the rebellion, IkMokiah the 
king, son of Ahaz, must have submitted promptly, and Sargon 
called himself “subjugator of the land of Judah, whose situation 
is far away.” 

Sargon did not attempt to attack Egypt; he was as un- 
willing to penetrate into the foreign and unknown Nile-laud 
as into the equally foreign and unknown Asia Minor. And he 
nowintended to subjugate Babylonia finalh'. Shutruk-nakhuiile, 
the king of Elam, who had succeeded Khumbanigash in 717, 
made no move to support Marduk-pal-iddiua, who was driven 
into Chaldaea, while Sargon, welcomed as a deliverer from 
Chaldaean oppression, “ took the hands of Bel ” as king in 
Babylon in 709 B.C. The complete defeat of the Chaldaeans 
in their own country followed, and Bit-Yhkin was annexed and 
peopled with wretched Hittites from Kommagene, the captured 
Chaldaeans being probably sent to Samaria or I-Tamath, And 
the conqueror celebrated his triumph by a festal reception of 
gift-bearing amba.ssadors from Mida.s, now desirous of peace, 
and of tribute from seven kings of the island of Cypru.s, who 
had apparently acknowledged Assyrian ovcrlorci.ship in 715 
(when Tyre, probably after some uurccorticd revolt, had formally 
submitted). They had .set up in their island, (irobably in the 
Phoenician city of Kition, a .stela with a figure of the Assyrian 
king as an emblem of their vassalage.* 

But for two final (lares of revolt by Mutallu’’* of Milid (in 
alliance with Argistis tl of Urartu) and by Median tribes in the 
next year, all was now peace. Only Judah and the Phoenician 
cities still preserved a semi-independent position within the 
empire; elsewhere the local rulers had all been removed and 
their territories had been directly annexed to Assyria and 
were administered by Assyrian officials. The boundaries of 
the empire had been rounded off and fixed from Cilicia to the 
Persian Gulf. This was the work of Sargon, who had thus 
brilliantly belied the unfavourable augury of the defeat of 
Dhr-ilu at the beginning of his reign. 

In the midst of his wars Sargon had found time to be one 
of the greatest builders of temples and palaces that Assyria 
had known. He seems to have been of a more religious turn 

1 Now at Berlin. SciuiAHKR, Z>* SargonsUk {h /. AUd, 1882). 

“ This Hiuite name is noticeable as the same as that of the great king who five 
hunrlred years before fought with Kameses n. 
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of maid than liis immediate predecessors had been, and in his 
reign the whole pantheon of deities is often mentioned, whereas 
they seem to have been devoted almost solely to the worship 
of the soldier’s god, Ashur, whose name occurs almost solitary 
in their inscriptions. Not content with the old royal palace of 
Calah, and the temples of Nineveh, he erected at a spot a short 
distance north of Nineveh, now known as Khorsabad, his 
great royal city of Dur-Sharrhkin (“ Sargonsburgh ”), which was 
excavated by Botta, whose many trophies are now in the 
Louvre at Paris. The palace of Khorsabad, with its endless 
sculptured corridors wreathed round a central sz^^'uraif-temple, 
was of enormous extent, and occupied many years in building. 
In 707, on his return from Babylon, the king formally took 
possession of his new abode, and the images of the gods were 
solemnly inducted into their temples. 

He lived at Khorsabad only for two years. In 705 he died, 
probably by the hand of an assassin, and was succeeded by 
his son Sin-akhi-irba (“Sin [the moon-god]-has-increasod-the- 
brethren ”), known to us as Sennacherib, and to the Greeks 
as Sanacharibos, 

10. TYw of Sennacherib (705-682) 

Clmraolor of the new king — Babylonian revolt and ElainUe invasion dorealed — 
Lnlt of Tyre and Tloiakiali of Judah — Ilejeldali seir.os Phllisda, which is reeonquovod 
by Sennacherib, who defeats Sbnbaica at Ellekeb (yoi) — Siege of Jerusalem — The 
speech of the Rab-shakeU — Ilezekiaix surrenders on terms — Monotheistic fervour of 
Ilezekiab — He intrigues witlr tire Cbaldaenns— Renewed incursion of Merodach- 
baladan into Babylonia — Royal campaign in the Jftdi-Diigh (6gg) — The new cylinder- 
inscription of Sennacherib : campaign in Ciiicia (698) : Sennacherib not present in 
person — First coUisron of Greeks (lomans) with Assyria — Later traditions of this war 
— Northern wars — Naval expedition on the Persian Gulf {694) — Elamite invasion — 
Battle of Khaluli (dgil—Destruction of Babylon (689) — Events in the West: Sha- 
bataka (yoi-dSg) — Taharka (089-663) — Sennacherib’s disaster at Pelusium (686 ?)— 
Arab campaign (e. OS 3 ?)— Buildings at Nrneveh — Kuyanjric and Ncbr Yflnus — The 
walls of Nineveh — Murder of Sennacherib (681) — Accession of Esarhaddon 

The new king was a man in some ways of lower intellectual 
calibre than his father, and certainly much less far-seeing and 
politic. The carefully thought-out schemes by which S argon 
had re-established the empire and had sought to organize it in 
one great whole were unknown to him; he was restless and 
erratic in his military movements and in his policy. His 
campaigns were often planned and his victories achieved in 
defiance of strategical considerations, and in his policy he allowed 
.H 
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himself to be earned away by the violence of his character into 
most impolitic acts. Thus he succeeded in raiaii^j- for Assyria 
a furious foe in Elam, and in eslraui^'in^f trom tlie Assyrian 
connexion the whole population of Babylonia, where priests 
and merchants now combined with Chaldaeaus and Aramaeans 
against the sacker of Babylon and the desecrator of their holiest 
shrines. He was a vainer man, too, than his father, and we 
hear of his deeds not merely as incidents of each year of his 
reign, but pompously chronicled and arranged in “ campaigns," 
which were inscribed upon clay cylinders, to be kept in the royal 
library, a custom followed by his successors.^ 

The looseness of the^ties that bound the subject-provinces to 
Assyria, in spite of all that Sargon had achieved, were, as usual, 
shewn at the beginning of the new I'eign. The Median con- 
quests of Sargon fell away at once, and no attempt was made 
to recover them. And in a yeai'’s time Marduk-pal-iddina was 
once more in the field to recover Babylon, this time aided by 
an Elamite army sent by Ishtar-Khundu, the successor of 
Shutruk-nakhunte. He was expelled, the Elamites were de- 
feated, and Sennacherib placed a native Babylonian of the old 
royal house, named Bel-ibni, on the throne of Babylon as a 
tributary king, thus giving up the claim of Tiglath-pilescu- IV 
and Sargon to be kings of Babylon tlieraselvcs (702). In the 
next year Sennacherib was called to the West, wlrore a general 
defiance of Assyrian authority had broken out, no doubt imspired 
by Egyptian intrigues. Lull (Elulaios) of Sidon seems to have 
imposed his authority over all Xdioenicia and had tried to 
subdue Cyprus, while Hezekiah of Judah, with the connivance 
of Shabaka, had had the temerity to substitute in Bhilistia his 
overlordship for that of Sennacherib.® In Ashkelon a revolution 
had deposed Sharruludari, son of Rukipti, and in Ekron the 
king Padi was similarly deposed and sent to Jerusalem in 
chains. Sennacherib struck Lull first, drove him across the sea 


' The chief records of Sennacherib are the great stele at Eavian, north of Nineveh, 
an inscription found on the mound of Nehi Ydnus (Nineveh), and tlnee great 
“cylinder” or “prism” inscriptions of hated clay found at Nineveh, of which two 
were discovered by Layard, and one has only recently come into the market, and 
has been acquired for the British Museum, where the other two ate, Tlte new 
cylinder has been published by L, W. King, Cuneiform Texts, xxvi,, with trans- 
lation and commentary. The references to the publications of the other records are 
given by Rogees, Hist. ii. 183. 

* 2 Kinvs xviii, 8. 
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to Cyprus, and put Ethlraal in his place as king of Sidon. 
Phoenicia submitted, and the kings of Ammon, Moab, and 
Edom, by no means inclined to view an increase of the power 
of Jerusalem with pleasure, at once put themselves at the feet 
of Sennacherib. Mitinti of Ashdod, too, who had reigned there 
after the expulsion of the “ Yavfini ’’ in faithful dependence on 
Assyria, was eager to assert his loyalty. Leaving Hezelciah on 
one side for the moment, Sennacherib pushed on to Philistia, 
where he took Ashkelon, and sent the new king, Sidka, prisoner 
to Assyria. Belli-dagon and Joppa were then taken, and the 
Assyrians were nearing the border of Egypt. This time 
Shabaka was moved to give substantial help to the Palestinians. 
He assembled an army, composed of the ban of the Delta under 
the local knights (who still ruled there under the Ethiopian 
hegemony), stiffened by his own Ethiopian troops, “ the army 
of the kings of Mu.sur, and the soldiers, the archers, the chariots, 
and horsemen of Melukhkha (Nubia).” Shabaka himself does 
not .seem to have been present. At lillekeh, near Ekron, the 
battle wa.s joined, and, as at Raphia, ended in the defeat of the 
Egyptians.'^ “The son.s of the kings of Musun” and some 
Ethiopian generals were captured, and the beaten army made 
the best of its way back across the desert to Egypt. Ekron 
then surrendered, and Padi, who seems to have been handed 
over by Plezckiah, probably in an attempt to conciliate the 
anger of Sennacherib, was reinstated as king. Lachish was 
then formally beseigecl, and eventually taken. The siege was 
specially commemorated in reliefs on the walls of Sennacherib’s 
palace at Nineveh, and seems therefore to have been regarded 
as a great feat of arms. Hezekiah was now shut up in 
Jerusalem, “like a caged bird,” as Sennacherib says in his account 
of the compaign. The whole territory of Judaea was ravaged. 
“200,150 people,” probably meaning the whole country’s 
population, were “ regarded as spoil,” though we are not told 
that they were carried into captivity, as it is sometimes sup- 
posed.® Jerusalem was then besieged, but Sennacherib, probably 
disinclined to remain any longer in the West, tied to the siege 
of an almost impregnable fortress, soon returned to Assyria, 

^ “Prism” inscription of Sennacherib (Schrader, KeiHnschr. Bill, i. pp, 8l ff.). 

“ The Iranspoil of so enormous a number of captives, ten times the number of 
those carried off from Israel by Snrgon, would have been well-nigh impossible : also 
we find no bint of such a wholesale captivity in the Hebrew annals. 
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leaving the siege to be cenducted by the tnrtan^ the mh-sans, 
and the rab-shaMi^ In the Book of Kings -we read a vivid 
description of IIc?ekiah’s attempts at negotiation with these 
officers, of their insolent taunts to the Jewish deputies who went 
to inteiview them, and especially of the famous speech of the 
rah-shakch in Hebrew in order that all the besieged might hear, 
in spite of the frantic prayers of Hezekiah’s deputies that he 
would speak Aramaic, and not ‘‘talk in the Jews’ language in 
the ears of the people that arc on the wall.” “ What confidence 
is this wherein thou trustest ? ” shouted the Assyrian. " Thou 
sayest, but they are but vain words, I have counsel and strength 
for the war ! Now on whom dost thou trust, that thou rebellest 
against me? Now, behold thou trusteth upon this staff of this 
bruised reed, even upon Egypt, on which if a man lean it will 
go into his hand and pierce it; so is Pharaoh, king of 
Egypt, unto all that trust on him 1 . . . , Hath any of the gods 
of the nations delivered at all his land out of the hand of the 
king of Assyria? Where arc the gods of Hamath and of 
Arpad? Where arc the gods of Samaria,” [Hcna, and Ivah]? 
have they delivered Samaria out of mine hand ? Wiio are they 
among all the gods of the counlric.s, that have delivered their 
country out of mine hand, that Yahwcli .should deliver Jcru.salom 
out of mine hand?” We might be inclined to regard thus a.s a 
speech of the Thucyclidcan order and a pictnrc.squc concoction 
of the chronicler, but that it is alive with the spirit of the time, 
and is exactly what we know the rab-shake/i is likely to have 
said. Hezekiah’s prayer, loo, “of a truth, Lord, the kings of 
Assyria have destroyed the nations and their lands, and have 
cast their gods into the fire,” is no invention of a chronicler 
living perhaps long after the Assyrian terror had passed away. 
The whole story of tire siege in the Book of Kings is as con- 
temporary with it as is Sennacherib’s own account, and we can- 
not doubt the speech of Rab-shakeh is correctly reported ; it 
must have burnt itself into the brains of all that heard it. 

But, cheered by the support of the Prophet Isaiah, Hezekiah 
held out against capture and storm, until compelled by the 
defection of the Arab mercenaries who formed part of the de- 
fending force, he proffered a modified surrender, which the 
Wearied Assyrians were ready to accept, and sent his tribute 

> On these officers see p. 446, n. 3. ^2 Kings xviii. 17 ff. 

^ LXX reading, See Burney, ou Book of I^tn^Sy p* 342, 
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back with them to Assyria. The Philistine towns which he had 
occupied were handed over to i’adi of Elcron. Plezekiah, con- 
vinced that Yahweh alone had delivered him, signalized the 
return of peace by an access of monotheistic fervour, and 
destroyed Nehushtan, the brazen serpent, which, according to 
legend, Moses had set up in the wilderness, and was, in all 
probability, actually a very ancient image that had been brought 
by the ancestors of the Israelites fiom Egypt.’- Hezekiah was 
sincerely religious, but very little of a politician, and almost 
immediately after the deliverance of Jerusalem he was foolish 
enough to receive ambassadors from Merodach-baladan (Marduk- 
pal-iddina) the Chaldean, who was again asserting his claim to 
the Babylonian throne. For this folly he was deservedly rebuked 
by Isaiah,® who saw clearly that a friendship with Merodach- 
baladan would simply result in again bringing Sennacherib 
down on Jerusalem, which this time would certainly share the 
fate of Samaria. 

Marduk-pal-iddina had taken the opportunity of Senna- 
cherib's absence in the West to invade Babylonia ; Sennacherib 
invaded at once in his turn, after he bad come back from 
Jerusalem, and in 700 expelled the troublesome Chaldaean not 
only from Babylonia, but also from Bit-YAkin: he took ship 
thence, and escaped into the Elamite territory of Nagitu, the 
neighbourhood of the modern Bushirc. Sennacherib now 
replaced Bel-ibni, the puppet-king of ] 3 abylon, by his own son, 
Ashur"nadia-.shum, 

The annals of the following years present a cuiious example 
of the royal vanity. I n 699 Sennacherib deigned to conduct in 
person a .series of raids on the hill-villages of Mount Nipur (the 
Jhdi Dagh),® north-east of Nineveh. He was carried in his 
palanquin most of the way, but occasionally was compelled by 
the roughness of the hill-paths to dismount and go on foot, 
sometimes even leading the attack himself on foot. This was 
magnified by the court historians into a marvellous feat, and the 
whole razzia dignified as the royal “fifth campaign," But a 

* 2 Khigs xvni. 4. 

'‘•Ibid, XX. 14. Evidently the Jewish -wiiter does not quite see the point of 
Isaiah’s objections to Ile/elciah’s lelaUons with the Babylonian Meioclach-baladan, 
and turns his words, prophesying an Assyrian captivity ns a lesult, into a piophecy 
of the Babylonian captivity. 

■* The identification of Mount Niput with the Judl Dagh was made by L. W. 
■’■'iN'r 
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very serious campaign in Cilicia, which look place iti the iickI 
year, was not only not recorded as a roy.U campaign, since the 
king himself took no part in it, but was actually omitted ft om 
the later records of the king’s reign. We know of it only hom 
a recently discovered cylinder,^ which was dedicated in the 
epouymy of Ilu-iltia, 694 ] 5 .c., and buried as a foiindatitni- 
deposit in the wall of one of the new gates of INineveh which 
Sennacherib set up in that year. On this cylinder the lecords 
of recent important campaigns arc given, although they were 
not conducted by the king in person ; but on later cylinders of 
the leign such campaigns, however important they might be, 
were omitted and razzias like that of 699 appear in the official 
records, while the great Cilician campaign of 698 was forgotten. 
As it is, we are not told the names of the generals who con- 
ducted that campaign. Sennacherib merely says that he " sent 
his army,” 

The war of 698 is of special interest on account of the fact 
that certain traditions respecting it have been handed down 
from Babylonian sources by Gicek historian.s, and the probability 
that it marked the first open collision between the CJroeks of the 
new Hellenic world and the great Oriental empires." In a 
single nameless Greek seems, as we have .seen, to have tempor- 
arily made himself tyrant of Ashdod till his expulsion by 
Sargon; and in 709 Cypriote princes, among them no doubt 
Greeks, had submitted to the .same king, who spealcs of having 
drawn the lonians “like fish from the sea,” and given rest to 
(Cilicia) and Tyre. This evidently j-efers to a capture of 
Greek pirates infesting the coast; no land-warfare between 
Greeks and Assyrians had taken place, so far as wc know, till 
the year 698. 

Sennacherib tells us that in that year Kiriia, governor of 

revolted in alliance with “the people who dwelt in Ingirfl. 
and Tarsus,” and seized the great trade-route through the 
Cilician Gates from Syria to Anatolia, stopping all traffic. 
After a severe campaign, too dangerous for the king to 
accompany it in person, Kirua and his allies were finally 
defeated by the royal generals. The spoil of Tarsus was 
carried to Nineveh, and then Sennacherib made a tiiumphal 
progress to the scene of the victory and set up a memorial 

' The third Cylinder of the British Museum, described on p. 48a, n. i, 

* See L, W. King, “ Sennacheiib and the lonians,” /.//.it xxx. 
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of alabaslGr to commemorate It in Illubru, the conquered city 
of Kiriia. 

Now Berossos described a great campaign of Sennacherib 
in Cilicia against Greeks, and of his description the two 
versions of Alexander Polyhistor and Abydenns, preserved 
by Eusebius, differ, the one in making the battle with the 
“Greeks” a land-fight, the other in making it a naval combat. 
Polyhistor says that when Sennacherib had received a report 
that the Greeks had made a hostile descent on Cilicia, he 
marched against them and defeated them, suffering himself 
great loss, however. The text of Eusebius goes on to say 
that to commemorate the victory, Sennacherib erected a statue 
or likeness of himself at the place where the battle was fought, 
and commanded that his victory should be described upon 
it in Chalclaean characters, to hand it down to posterity. 
Polyhistor adds that Sennacherib built the city of Tarsus in 
imitation of Babylon. The account of Abydenus makes 
Sennacherib defeat a fleet of “Greek ships” in a fight off the 
Cilician coast; ho also says that Sennacherib founded an 
“Athenian” Temple with columns of hrom.c, on which he 
engraved his mighty deeds ; and explains Polyhislor’s remark 
about the similarity of Tarsus to Babylon, by saying that 
Sennacherib made the Cydnus traverse the centre of the city 
as the Euphrates traverses Babylon. 

We only know of one expedition to Cilicia in the reign of 
Sennacherib, that of 698 against Kirua. Before the new 
cylinder was known, a single reference to war in Cilicia on 
another document was confused with the “ fifth campaign ” ; 
Mount Nipur was supposed to be the Taurus, and the raids 
of 699, which actually took place in the Judi Dagh, not fifty 
miles from Nineveh, were transferred to Cilicia.^ We now see 
how matters really went, and also that the campaign against 
Kirua and the people of IngirS. and Tarsus who seized the 
Cicilian caravan-routc can be none other than the campaign 
against the Greeks in Cilicia described by Berossos.® We can 
understand how, in spite of Sargon’s reprisals, Ionian sea-rovers 
and would-be colonists had finally effected a landing on the 
Cilician coast and had probably mixed easily with the popula- 
tion of Tarsus and the Aleian plain, which according to later 
tradition was of much older Greek origin, and was descended 
1 Johns, Encycl. Bibl,, art. “Sennacherib.” “ King, l.c. 
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from those who had followed the hero Mopsos hither after the 
Trojan war,^ 

When the invaders and the revolted governor had been 
subdued by his generals, after a hard struggle, the king of 
Assyria came in state and inaugurated his triumphal stele 
amid the ruins of Illubru, as both he and Berossos state ; and 
from the Babylonian historian we learn that he re-established 
the ancient city of Tarsus, after it had been taken from the 
new"Comei‘s, “ on the model of Babylon ” (Sennacherib would 
have said Nineveh),® and with a temple, probably of Ashur, the 
columns of which were bronze, like the bronze columns which 
he was setting up about the same time at Nineveh.* 

For several years now the king was busy with the building 
of his walls and palaces at Nineveh, and led no warlike 
expeditions personally. In 695 his unnamed generals captured 
Til-garimmu (the Biblical Togasssaii), the capital of the State 
of Tabal (Tubal), whose people were the Tibareni of the Greeks, 
in the mountains north of the modern Malatiya and Albistan, 
Tabal had appeared before in the history of the Assyrian 
empire; it was probably first subdued by Ashur-naifir-pal, and 
was chastised by Shalmaneser Ix (in 838 B.C.); in the time of 
Tiglath-pilcser IV we find it a very submissive vassal; in 718 
it had revolted under the influence of Mila of Mushki ; of the 
cause of the war of 695 we have no knowledge. 

In 694 Sennacherib’s restless activity moved him to a 
remarkable adventure, which he calls his sixth campaign. 
He resolved to strike at Merodach-baladan in his retreat on 
the Elamite coast of the Persian Gulf, and in order to do 
this he had great ships on the Phoenician model built at Til 
Barsip,* on the upper Euphrates, and manned by Si.donian 
sailors ; the flotilla thus prepared sailed down the river to the 
gulf with an army on board, which was safely ferried over to 
the Elamite coast after the favour of Ea, the god of the Ocean, 
had been propitiated by the offerings of a golden ship, a golden 
fish, and other objects, which were solemnly cast into the sea, 

^ See above, p. 68, 

^ Nineveh was divided-by the Ivhiisur, a rivet which bore a much greater analogy 
to the Cydnus than did the Euphrates at Babylon. 

® This note of Abydenus as to the bronze columns is evidently a fragment of a 
well-founded tradition. 

■* Identified with the modern Tell Ahmar, near Jerabis, by Mr. R. C. Thompson 
in iqn. 
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The Elamite coast was ravaged, and hundreds of the fugitive 
Chaldaeans and their gods, with Elamite prisoners also, were 
brought back to Babylonia, where Sennacherib, who had not 
trusted himself to the uncertain favour of the sea-god Ea, 
awaited them. Whether Mcrodach-baladan had been killed 
we do not know ; he never reappeared. 

This expedition was a dcclai-ation of war against Elam, and 
Khallushu, its king (who had acceded in 699), furious at the 
ravaging of his coast, delivered an immediate counter-stroke 
by invading Babylonia and capturing Sippar, with the 
Assyrian king of Babylon, Ashur-nadin-shum, Sennacherib’s 
son. Khallushu set a certain Nergal-ushezib ^ on the throne 
of Babylon, and then returned to Elam, carrying Ashur-nadin- 
.shum in his train. Sennacherib was thus cut off from Assyria, 
but Nergal-ushezib was unable to make headway against his 
advance from the south, was defeated at Nippur, and carried off to 
Assyria (<593). Sennacherib then attacked Elam, but the king 
Kudur-nakhkhuntc, who had succeeded Khallushu in the mean- 
time, retired before him into the mountains, and the Assyrians 
effected nothing, finally returning to Nineveh. Directly they 
left the country, the Babylonians made a certain Mushezib- 
marduk king (692). In the next year Sennacherib moved 
south against him, and the terrified Babylonian summoned 
Kudur-nakhkhunto’s successor, Umman-minanu, to his aid, 
bribing him with the treasures of the temple of Marduk, which 
he took from their house and sent to Elam. Umman-minanu 
responded to the bribe, and the Elamite army met Sennacherib 
at Khaluli on the Tigris. A great battle ensued which is most 
picturesquely described by Sennacherib’s historian. " Like a 
great swarm of locusts which spreads itself over the land, so 
marched they in warlike array against me, to bring me to 
battle. The dust of their feet rose before me like a heavy 
stormcloud, which covered the copper-coloured face of the 
wide heaven. By the town Khaluli, on the bank of the Tigris, 
their forces deployed : they set themselves in order against me, 
and clashed their weapons together. But I prayed to Ashur, 
Sin, Shamash, Bel, Nebo, Nergal, Ishtar of Nineveh, and Ishtar 
of Arbela, the gods in whom I trusted, for the defeat of the 

^ It is not certain whether the “Shuzub” who is referred to by Sennacherib in 
his inscriptions is this Nergal-usheab or the later Mushezib-marduk (see Meissner, 
in O.L.Z., rgii, p. 62). 



mighty foe; and they hoard swiftly my prayi>r and came to 
my help." The rest of the inscription de.scribe.s nothing but 
the personal prowess of the king himself in inflated language, 
which was no doubt pleasing to the royal ears: Inuv much 
relation it may have borne to fact we cannot tell,^ The 
description is a paean of victory, but it is not impossible that 
the battle I'cally resulted in an A.ssyrian defeat, for Sennacherib 
certainly had to retreat to Assyria, leaving the Elamites in 
possession of the field, and Mushezib-mardulc in possession of 
Babylonia. But Khumbanudasha, the Elamite general, was 
killed, and Nabu-shum-islikun, son of Merodach-baladan, an exile 
in Elam, was captured (according to the official account by the 
king’s own hand). This, and the heavy losses of the Elamites, 
were probably the only Assyrian claims to victory. 

For a year Sennacherib remained quiet, till the death of 
Utntnarv-minami in. 689 gave him the opportunity of carrying out 
a scheme of revenge on Babylon which should be complete and 
lasting. Suddenly advancing, he look the city, sent Mu-shezib- 
marduk away captive in company with the image of the god 
Marduk itself, and then deliberately destroyed Babylon. The 
population wa.s expelled, the city burnt, and the canal of 
Arakhtu turned over its ruin.s. Tlic destruction of Babylon 
effected, Sennacherib returned in triumph to Nineveh. 

Of the remaining eight years of hi.s reign wc have no 
information from his own annals, which now cease, This 
silence probably hides a great disaster in the West of which we 
gain only fragmentary hints from other sources. The defeat of 
Eltekeh (701) had soon been followed by the death of Shabaka, 
who was succeeded by his son Shabataka (Shabitoku) an unim- 
portant ruler of whom we know little beyond the fact that he 
made some sort of treaty with Sennacherib of which the seal 
has been found in the ruins of Nineveh.** In 689 or 688 he 
was succeeded by his uncle Taharka (Tirhakah), a younger 
brother of Shabaka. Probably the new king again endeavoured 
to stir up rebellion in the West, which had been absolutely 
quiet for over ten years. But Hezekiah, again wisely counselled 
by Isaiah, took no part in the rebellion. Sennacherib once more 
arrived in the West (687 or 686?), and took Libnah, which had 

’ As usual under bhis vain king, the Aa^rian generals, who really did the work, 
are never mentioned. 

° Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 156, 
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ruvolied. Here he heard that Tirhakah was preparing to 
advance against him, so, to forestall him, he himself crossed 
the desert and laid siege to Pclusium. There, however, his 
army was smitten by pestilence, and he was forced to return 
with all speed to Assyria. Such is possibly the story of the 
campaign which is passed over in silence by the Assyrian 
historian, but is recorded by Herodotus ^ and by the Jewish 
chroniclers.** The Jewish account seems, however, to be con- 
fused, as it stands, with that of the earlier invasion of 701. In 
the story of the Second Book of Kings, Tirhakah is spoken of 
as king, which he was not till 6S9 at the earliest. And it is certain 
that Hezekiah, after the siege of 701 was raised, sent heavy 
gifts to Nineveh, which he would hardly have done if in that 
year Sennacherib’s army had been decimated by plague and the 
king himself forced hurriedly to return to Assyria. The fact of 
the disaster seems vouched for by the Egyptian testimony quoted 
by Herodotus not much more than two centuries later, and by 
llrat of the Biblical record : it would naturally not be mentioned 
by the Assyrians.® 

We have no ofTicial Egyptian account of the disaster to 
Scnnaclicrib. In the ]-)opular tradition preserved by Herodotu.s 
the name of the Egyptian king is given as " Solhos,” but this is 
no argument again.sl his indenlity with Tirhakah; the true 
appellation of the monarch has disappeared in favour of that 
of the great Seti, probably on account of the legendary con- 
nection of Sell I. and his Palestinian wars with Pelusium, and 
from a confusion of the name of the Ethiopian king (recorded 
by Manctho) " Zet ” (who is probably to be identified with 
Kashla, the grandfather of Taharka), with the better-known 
" Seti.” An Ethiopian had ruled at the time : Zst (Kashta) was 

1 IIUT. ii. 141. 

* 2 Kings XIX. 35. 

® Tiihakah was king after 68g, and it seems reasonable to suppose a second ex- 
pedition, passed over in silence by the Assyrians, to which the siege of Pelnsiiim and 
the disaster in the Egyptian tiadition, and the mention of Tirhakah, the siege of 
Libnah, and the disaster in the independent Jewish tradition belong, the rest of the 
Biblical story belonging to the war of yoi- In a latei ledaction these two expedi- 
tions might easily be confused, the obviously contemporaneous elements of the story 
of 701 in no way suifeiing by the confusion; and tlie confusion may have been 
assisted by Tiibakah liaving possibly acted as Shabaka’s Imian in 7 oi ‘ since we 
know that he accompanied Ins brother northward in 713 or 712 and was attached to 
his court, he may well have commanded at Eltekeh in 701. Ilis two appearances, 
the second as kinir, miaht well be telescoped into one. 
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a wall-l:nowti P'thiopiau: "ZGi" in tho popular mouUi would 
casUybccomecoufi.isedwith“SeU,'’whowas counuotud in tradition 
with Pclusium; hence Herodotus’ “ Sethos.” It is impossible to 
i-ejeci the whole story to the actual period of Seti in face of the 
direct mention cf Sennacherib (Sanacharibos), which makes 
obvious the identity of the disaster to his army in the ItgypLtan 
with the disaster to his army in the Jewish legend. 

The only campaign recorded of Sennacherib in his later 
years is one against the Arabs, probably a mere which 

is mentioned by his son Esarhaddon, He no doubt busied 
himself with the rebuilding of Nineveh, which he had trans- 
formed during his reign into a mighty capital, worthy of the 
empire and intended by him to eclipse Babylon. In his inscrip- 
tions he tells us how his forefathers had never sought to 
beautify Nineveh, to straighten its streets, to plant plantations, 
or even to build a proper wall; and that he was the first to 
carry out a thorough scheme of reconstruction in the capital ; 
“ the people of Chaldaoa, the Aramaeans, the Mannai, the men of 
If(l6 and Cilicia, the Phoenicians and Tyrians who had not 
submitted to my yoke, I carried away, and I .set them to forced 
labour, and they made bricks.” The great mouiid on which the 
royal palace buildings were set, now known as Kuynniik, was 
enlarged by tho diversion of the river Kluisur, and a new and 
splendid palace built. The mound of Kuyunjik, and that now 
known by the name of the prophet Jonah, who.se reputed tomb 
stands upon it (Nebi Yhnus), upon which was .situated the 
imperial armoury, formed two great keeps, joined together by 
a wall, part of the west wall of the city, facing the Tigris, The 
huge walls were carried round an irregularly-shaped space 
enclosing more than double the real area of the city ; within 
this space plantations and parks of great size were included, 
which were watered by means of elaborate aqueducts con- 
structed from springs in the hills north of Nineveh. The walls 
were double, and each one bore a sonorous Sumerian name ; 
the inner wa.s Bad-imgalbi-galukurra-shushn (in A.ssyrian, 
dtim sa namrirustt nakiri sahpu, "The Wall whose splendour 
overthrows the Enemy and the outer was Bad-garneru- 
khiibukhkha, " the Wall that terrifies the Eoe.” Fifteen gates 
give access to the city, each bearing an ordinary name, such as 
the “gate of Ashur ’’ or the “Quay-gate," and an Assyrian 
honorific title. The ruined walls of Sennacherib still remain 
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as a range of high mounds surrounding the site of the ancient 
city, which was about three miles long and about a mile broad 
at the northern end, narrowing to little more than a thousand 
yards at the southern. Such a city, with such walls and palace.s, 
was in truth a worthy rival to Babylon in size, and in splendour 
there is little doubt that Sennacherib’s capital would entirely 
have eclipsed Babylon had the ancient city still existed. But 
in 694, when the huge walls of Nineveh were completed, 
Babylon was a ruin and a waste. 

“ And it came to pass, as he was worshipping in the house 
of Nisroch his god, that Adrammelech and Sharezer his .sons 
smote him with the sword : and they escaped into the land of 
Armenia. And Esarhaddon his son reigned in his stead.” So 
the Biblical tradition ^ registers the death of Sennacherib, and 
the Assyrian record agrees indirectly. From a broken cylinder 
of Esarhaddon we learn that he was suddenly called away from 
his government to contest the succession to the throne, which 
had been seized by his enemies, and that he pursued them and 
defeated them in Khanigalbat (Melitene). Further, he calls 
himself “the avenger of the father who begat him.” Four sons 
of Sennacherib arc mentioned : Ashur-nadin-shum, king of 
Babylon, who was carried off to Elam; Ardi-Belit, who was 
certainly regarded a.s crown-prince as late as 694; Ashur- 
munik ; and Ashur-akh-iddina (“ Ashur-hath-given-a-brother "), 
the Biblical Esarhaddon. We may well identify Ardi- 
Belit and Ashur-munik with Adrammelech and Sharezer, 
whose names in the Biblical narrative are evidently mere 
appellations of Assyrian sound, conferred upon them by the 
chronicler in ignorance of their real names.^ Esarhaddon had 
probably displaced Ardi-Belit in his father’s affections towards 
the end of his reign, as we have a document in which he is given 
rich gifts and his name is changed to Ashur-etil-ukin-apla 
(“ Ashur-the-hero-hath-established-a-son ”) ; it is probable that 
Sennacherib now intended him to be his successor. Esarhaddon 
was certainly away in a provincial government when the two 
elder sons, seizing the opportunity of his absence, murdered 
their father in order to secure the inheritance to themselves. It 
has been suggested, with great probability, that Esarhaddon, 

1 2 Kings xix. 37. 

^ A similar proceeding in the case of Egyptian 'names may be instanced in the 
cases of “Zaphnathpaaneakh," “Potiphar,” “Potiphetah,” etc. ; see p. 405. 



whose pavtiallty for ]hihylon was marked during his i-eii'.ii, had 
been made governor of Babylonia, and was there when tlie news 
of his father's imiider (;U the end ol f)S.!) .u lived. Six weeks 
later he had expelled the pauicides from Nineveh, .uul then 
pursued them into Khanigalbat, whence, aftei their defeat, they 
fled into Armenia, no doubt to the couit of Kusas ii., the King 
of Urartu. 


II. The Reign of Esarhad don, 681-669 

Rebuilding of Babylon — Conciliatory policy of Esnihadclon — The Kimmen.in in- 
vasion of Asia Minor — The Medes and Scyths — B.irtatim (frotothyes) — Submission 
of Phoenicia-— The kings of Cyprus, and Manasseh of Judah — Esaihaddon detuiraines 
to conquev Egypt — Assyrian invasion of Egypt (670) — Storming of Memphis — 
Return of Tirhakah — Death of Esaihaddon 

The formal assumption of the kingship took place at the 
beginning of 681. The first act of the new reign, in contradis- 
tinction to all those that had gone befoi-e, was a peaceful one ; an 
act of conciliation and reparation to the Babylonians for the 
destruction of their city. ICsarhaddon had determined to 
rebuild Babylon, and in 6S0, “ in the Icntli year ” after the de- 
struction, the walls, towcis, and gates were sot ui) again, Ihe 
Chaldaeans who had invaded the site weio chased away, and 
the inhabitants were .summoned back to their ancient abode. 
Three years later the rehabilitation of the city was complete, 
The Babylonians were thus conciliated, and when, about the 
same time, a son of Merodach-baladan attempted to raise a 
Chaldaean revolt, he met with no sympathy and was compelled 
to fly to Elam. The Elamites too, who seized the opportunity 
of Esarhaddon’s absence in the West in 675 to invade Babylonia, 
and actually captured Sippar, also had to retreat before the 
general hostility ; and soon after the ‘‘ gods of Agade,” which 
they had taken from Sippar, were peacefully returned by them 
to Esarhaddon. His abstinence from a campaign of revenge 
secured their friendship also. Thus we see a notable change 
from the wild, vain, and unthinking proceedings of Sennacherib. 
Esarhaddon was a prudent and wise statesman, and he 
deliberately set out to pursue a peaceful policy in his southern 
dominions with the object of securing a free hand in the great 
enterprise on which he had determined, the conquest of Egypt, 
while at the same time keeping one hand free to strike at the 
mountain-tribes of the North, who were now threateninp" to 
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hurst their barriers lurdcr the pressure of the nomad tribes 
of the (Tiinirrai. These, the “ Corner” of the Hebrews and 
” Kiininerluus ” of the Greeks, liad come down from the 
northern steppes thioug[h the passes of the Caucasus, and, 
contemporaneously with the related tribe of the Treres,i 
which had apparently come through Moesia and across the 
Hellespont, were norv in full possession of the northern part of 
Asia Minor, and meditating a descent upon Mesopotamia. 
One body actually penetrated the mountains through the gorge 
of the Euphrates in 678, and was driven back by the Assyrians 
into Anatolia. Here for a time the Kimmerians and their allies 
the Trercs ranged unchecked, as great a scourge to the civilized 
inhabitants as were the Huns to the Romans. The pre-occupa- 
tion of the Kimmeiians in the North-West did not, however, 
relieve Assyria from the fear of barbarian invasion. Other 
tribes, set in motion by them, were gathering in the North-East, 
threatening destruction to the kingdom of Urartu and grave 
danger to Assyria. A chieftain named Kastarit, lord of 
Kaskashshi, headed a combination of the Modes under king 
Mamitiarsu, of the Mannai, and of a horde of Scythians under 
their king Spflka, which came into collision with Assyria. So 
redoubtable wa.s this foe considered that the king anxiously 
consulted the oracles and soothsayers concerning him, and we 
possc.ss an interesting collection of their answers.^ The war 
lasted for several years, ending in 672 with the reassured invio- 
lability of the northern frontier, Esarhaddon had apparently 
beaten the barbarians at least partly by fomenting divisions 
in their ranks. One of the chieftains of the Scythians,® who 
had entered Mannai in rear of the Kimmerians, was brought by 
the gift of an Assyrian princess of the blood -royal to aid 
Assyria against SpS.ka'^ and ICastarit. The name of this 
chieftain was Bartatua, and he appears in the history of 
Herodotus® as the Scythian prince Protothyes, father of that 
Madyes who afterwards ravaged Syria to the borders of Egypt. 
The result of Esarhaddon’s war was probably to make Bartatua 
king of the Scythian horde in Armenia and Mannai in place of 

^ Strabo, xiii. 627. “ Knudtzon, Assyrische GebeU (1893). 

The Assyrians called them AshgQta, a Seraitized form of their native name, 
Skutha ; the name was taken over by the Hebrews as AshkG, misread in later 
times as “ Ashkenaz,” 

■* "IshpMtn” in Assyiian. 


i. 103. 
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the defeated SpAka, and he was important enou.i,di for his name 
to be faitlrfully handed down in the chronicles which are the 
basis of the remarkably accurate Iferotlnlean account of the 
early history of Media/ 

After the defeat of this baibari.m confederation, tin.- yreat 
enterprise of the conquest of Eqypt could be entered upon 
without much danger of an attack from the rear. During the 
ten years that had elapsed since the beginning of the reign the 
i’alestinians, doubtless stirred up by Egypt, had given trouble. 
The walls of Sidon were destroyed in 678, and an Assyrian fort 
called Kar-Esarhaddon was built close by to overawe the town. 
The king, Abdimilkuti, was beheaded, and the same fate 
befell a Cilician king, Sanduarri, who had made common cause 
with the Sidonians. All Phoenicia then submitted under the 
leadership of Baal, King of Tyre, between whom and Esar- 
haddon a solemn treaty was signed, which, however, was broken 
by the faithle.ss Tyrian as soon as he thought he had an 
opportunity of throwing off the yoke. A few years later 
(in 673) the kings of Cyprus, nine Greeks and one Phoenician, 
tendered their homage, '•* and this wa.s probably a confirmation 
of a previous .submission (not mentioned) after the fall of Sidon, 
The acknowledgment of As.syrian overlordship made to Sai-gon 
in 709 wa.s thus rc]rcatod to lii.s grandson. The Cypriotes, 
Greeks though mo.st of them were, followed obediently in the 
wake of the Phoenicians, to preserve their island from the 
scourge of Assyrian invasion, which would have been quite 
possible in Phoenician ships. No doubt the tale of 
Sennacherib’s exploit in the Persian Gulf® was well known in 
Phoenicia, whence he had taken his shipwrights and sailors. 


' See p. 9, n. ID. 

On the names of these kings, see Hall, Oldest Cwilkation of Grncs, p. 262. 
They were : Aigisthos of Idalion, Pythagoras of Chytroi, Keisos 01 Klssos of Salamis, 
Etewandros of Paphos, Ileraios of Soloi, Damasos of Koiirion, Admetos of Tamassos, 
Onessgoras of Ledra, Pytheas of Niire (Aphrodision) anti Damiisi (the only Phoeni- 
cian) of Karlilchadasti (Kition?). The identifications of the names Heraios and 
Pytheas, and the equation of Nine (or UpridiSSa, as the Assyrians also called it) with 
the ’ArjtpoSiirla, or ’A(pp<iSt<noP of Si’RABO, xiv. 6S2, weia first made /.£■. Tho fact of 
only a single Phoenician king appearing in Cypms at this tune is significant : the 
Phoenicians never had much powei in the island, which was always predominantly 
Greek, as it is to this day (Hogarth, however, in /oitin and tlut Bast, minimizes 
the Phoenician power too mnch, and dales the first Phoenician colonies too late ; 
see Hall, in P.S.B^A, xxxi. p. 2S3). 

“ See p. 488. 
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From Palestine also came assurances of loyalty. King 
Manasseh of Judahs the son and successor of Hezekiah, whose 
title is given as “ king of the city of Judah ” only, thus shewing 
that his authority extended no farther than the walls of 
Jerusalem, brought his tribute to Esarhacldon in person, prob- 
ably at Tyre, in the same season, 677-676. He was evidently 
regarded as a personage of quite minor importance, and to the 
insignificance of himself and his “kingdom” is due the fact of 
his long and undisturbed reign : Hezekiah must have died 
about 693, and fifty years later we find Manasseh still king of 
Judah. 

This powerless monarch, content to vegetate interminably 
within the walls of Zion and feebly persecute the priests and 
prophets of Yahweh, whose courage and counsel had maintained 
his father in a position of no little dignity in the terrible days 
of Sennacherib, could be of no use to Tirhakah as an ally. 
And the princes of Edom, Moab, and Ammon were as power- 
less and as fast bound to Esarhaddon’s chariot-wheels as was 
Manasseh. Sidon was destroyed. Tirhakah could do nothing 
but await the inevitable doom which was fast descending upon 
Egypt. The intrigues of the past sixty years had done nothing 
but rouse a determination in the mind of an Assyrian monarch 
who combined the policy of Sargon with the temerity of 
Sennacherib to destroy Egypt. We need not blame Esarhaddon 
for not having realized the impossibility of permanently annexing 
Egypt. The Assyrians were probably very imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the peculiarities of the Nilotes. They did not 
fully realize the enormous racial difference between the Egyptians 
and the fellow-Semites over whom they, the Assyrians, had 
domineered for centuries; they did not understand that they 
were about to conquer and hold down by the sword a people 
utterly alien from them, worshipping deities utterly different 
from theirs, a people, too, whose bitterest memory was that of 
an enslavement by Semites a thousand years before. Among 
the Asiatics the Assyrians could everywhere find friends as 
well as enemies, but every Egyptian was bound to be their 
fierce enemy, filled through every fibre of his being with 
loathing of them. Such a country and people could never be 
held down for long. Dead though Egyptian vigour had seemed 
to be for centuries, it could not but be roused by the domina- 
tion of the new Hyksos, as in fact it was ; the result of the 
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Assyrian domination was the renascence unclor the Saitcs. 
Esarhadclon and Ashurbanipal missed, too, the one and only 
moan,s by which the3f could have secured J<lyyptian loyalty ; 
they never mounted the ihi'ono of the Pharaohs, Had they 
done this, had they assumed the insignia of Egyptian royalty, 
offered their fealty to Amen, eirtcrcd the sacred Penben- 
chamber of Ra at Heliopolis, and come forth Sons of the Sun, 
it may be that the stoiy of the end of the Assyrian empire 
might have been different from what it was. I 3 ut an Assyi'ian 
king could no more do this than an ancient Pharaoh could 
have taken the hands of Bel at Babylon and become king of 
Sumer and Akkad had he conquered Karduniyash. The 
gulf fixed between the two races was too great: the mere 
idea of such a policy would have been rejected by Esar- 
haddon at once. And so the possibility of making Egypt 
an Assyrian province was lost. The reckless Cambyses had 
no such scruples, and the wise Persian Darius saw that the 
policy into which Camby.scs had blundered, hardly knowing 
what he was doing, was the only one by which Egypt could 
be secured to his empire. And by becoming Pharaoh 
Darius paved the way for the Macedonian and Roman 
dynasties.! 

So Esarhaddon, knowing nothing of these things, and 
regarding the Egyptians merely as cowardly intriguers and 
worshippers of cats and dogs who submitted to the rule of 
black men, prepared for the step which was to go far to weaken 
his empire and bring about its fall. In 675 he had reconnoitred 
his desert route to the Egyptian frontier, but the war with 
Kastarit and Sptlka summoned him back, and it was not till 
670^ that at last (after a revolt of Baal of Tyre, instigated by 
Tirhakah (Taharka), had been subdued) the Assyrians invaded 
Egypt, The blow which the world had expected for half a 
century had fallen. Tirhakah could only meet inevitable defeat : 
hut he fought before he fled. During his undisturbed reign of 
nearly twenty years, secured him probably by the prestige which 
the retreat of Sennacherib from Pelusium had unjustly given 


^ See p. 571, post, 

® The suppoied unsuccessful invasion of 673, suggested by KnudtzoN, is doubtful. 
If it took place at all, it was probably not accompanied by the king in person, as 
he must have been busy with Ktatartt It was possibly an unlucky teconnoitring 
expedition in the desert. 
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him, he had done nolhing but build little temples. To otgani/c 
a defence efficient enough to repel the legions of Assyria was 
impossible. With careful policy Esarhaddon had been at pains 
to conciliate the Beduin shekhs of the desert, who supplied 
his army with water. So he crossed the wilderness safely, burst 
through the frontier defences, put Tirhakah and the ban of 
the Delta to flight, and reached Memphis. The ancient city 
resisted with fanatical fury, but it was stormed and given to 
the sword. The queen and the prince Utjanhor were captured, 
but Tirhakah fled to Thebes, whither Esarhaddon made no 
attempt to follow him, but received the submission of the 
princes of the Delta and of the valley immediately south of 
Memphis ; a more extended military occupation was evidently 
impossible. Twenty kinglets were recognized and Assyrian 
garrisons placed in their cities to watch them, the henchmen 
of a “hard lord," the first really foreign conqueror that Egypt 
had known since the Ilyksos. The Assyrian then returned to 
Assyria, .setting up stelae at Saraalla and at the mouth of the 
Nahr el-Kclb in Phoenicia, on which wc .sec him standing in 
majesty, while Baal of Tyre and Tirhakah of Egypt, whose 
negroid features are malignantly caricatured, kneel in chains to 
lick the hem of his robe. With supreme irony, the Assyrian 
monument is placed immediately by the side of the ancient 
stele of Ramcscs ll. 

But Tirhakah had never been chained and was by no •' 
means inclined to lick the hem of Esarhaddon's robe. In the 
Upper Country he had summoned all to his aid, and no sooner 
had Esarhaddon left Egypt than he descended suddenly 
like a storm, took Memphis, and massacred the Assyrian 
garrisons. Furious, Esaihaddon stailecl^to return to Egypt, 
but was taken ill anS ' died” on_lhe_ way (end of 66g). He left 
a politic al ..testament by which, he wnied that Hs„twq sons 
Ashurbanipal and Shamash-s hum -ukin shoul d inherit .the 
em.pire, the latter as Icing of Babylon under general control 
of his__elder brother the king of Assyria. The queen-dowager 
Najcia, widow of Sennacherib and mother of Esarhaddon,^ fo_r 
"whom slip had acted as regent _during_ his absences _from 
Assyria, i,s.suecl a proclamation to the nation enjoining fidelity 
to the new” kings. 



12. 'I'he Rdpi of Ashurbanipal (669-626) 

Ashufbjinipal invMlcH Rgypl (66S)-'OmipaUon nf Thebes — Tuhak.ib aRiiin 
I'etiiiiis and is diivcn liack (GCy) — Niku niado viceuiy of E[!ypL — -Invasion ol Tiimif- 
amou (663}— Submission nl the Delta — The Assyiians icciini(uei i'iliyiit and sack 
Tltebes (6Gl) — I’.samatik viceioy of Kgypl — Knihassy ftom (lyijes of I.ydia (Ctio) — 
Kimmcuan laid-s ; end of the I'hiyfjian kingdom — Tiie Elamite war- - Hattie of Tnlli? 
— •Ix.evoll of Shaniash-.sbmn-nkin {652-64S) — Assyiian invasion of Islam ; capture of 
Susa (647) and destruction of Elam— Ai.ib campaign ((>46) — Captivity of Manassch — 
Death of Gyges (650) — ^War with Tvigdammi (Lygdamin) the Kimmeiian — Emlnis.sy 
fiom Aidys (644) — Triumph of Ashiirbanipal {643?) — Revolt of Egypt tinder Ibsama- 
tik (f, 651) — He assumes the kingship, and founds the XXVIth Dynasty 

Aseiurbanipal ^ immediately proceeded with the Egyptian 
war. In Syria he received the accession of contingents from 
the subject-states, including a small force sent by Manasseh 
of Judah, At Karbanit, within the Egyptian frontier, the 
armies met (668), and Tirhakah was again defeated. Memphis 
was occupied, apparently without a blow, and a Phoenician 
flotilla which had been collected for the purpose, and had 
entered the Nile, sailed up-stream to Thebes. I'he city was 
abandoned by Tirhakah, and -surrendered by Montemhat the 
governor. Tirhakah fled to Napata. No harm seems to have 
been clone to Thebes, as Montemhat had surrciiclered voluntarily. 
He was made a petty kmg of the Thcbaid, like the Uclta- 
princes, whose names arc given us in an interesting list of 
the governors and petty kings confirmed or appointed by 
Esarhaddon, and reinstated by Ashnrbanipal.^* 

' The anoienf aiuhorilies for the teign of Ashurbnnipal arc many and viu-ion:,, 
( Most of the chief cylmdei and other inscrlpllona arc from Nineveh and are in the 
British Museum. See S. AtuKN Smith, Kcilschrijttexle AsmbanipaU (1887-S9); 
George Smith, Histciy of Assurbanipal (1871). For othei references, Rogers, 
Hist. Bab. Assyr. it. 246. 

“ The list is important also as giving us a very proximate idea of the contemporary 
pronunciation of Egyptian names. The chief of the princes was Nikn (the name 
usually transcribed from -the hieroglyphs as Nckau), prince of Mlmpl (Memphis) 
and S^i (Sais). Next to him ranked an Assyrian, Shorruludari, governor of §irm 
(Pelusium). Then followed Pishankhutti (Pshenhor), king of N&tkhfl (Nalho), 
Pakrutu of Pishabtu (Pisapd), Bflkkunani’pi (BakneneS) of KliStkhlribi (Athribis), 
N&khki of Khininshi (Heiaklcopohs), Putubisti (Petubast) of Sa’nu (Tanis), 
Unamunu (Unaroon), also of Natho, ICharsiyfishu (llansiese) of Sabnuti (Thebnutei, 
Sehennytos), Bfiaima (Plmai) of Bindidi (Mendes), Shushinlai (Slicshcnk) of 
Biisluru (Busiiis), Tabnakhti (Tefnakhte) of Btinubu (Penul,), Bfikktmiini’pi 
(Baknenefi) of Aklnii (IJenit 01 EljneL), Iplikhardishii (Ptah-erdi-su, “ Ptah-hath- 
giveh-him ’’) of Pikhattikhurunpiki (Pi-Iialhor-nebt-tep-elie, Aphroditopolis), Nfikhti- 
khuruansini (Nekht-Hor-na.shenu) of Pisabdi’a (Pi-Saprt-'o, 5 afl ei-Hennah), 
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Of these Delta-pvinces several were important enough to 
have lived in popular tradition, and in papyri of the Roman 
period we have the stoiy of the Holy Boat of Amen and the 
Thirteen Asiatics and that of the Fight for the Armour of King 
InarOs, which together form the Petubastis-Saga, the central 
figure of both stories being the Petubaste of Tanis who is 
mentioned in Ashurbanipal’s list. Palcrur of Pisapd appears 
prominently in the saga, and the names of Tjeho and Pimai 
also were preserved. The atmosphere of the time, with its 
petty warring kinglets, was well preserved in these stories, and 
the tale of the fights with the Thirteen Asiatics, who with the 
aid of “the Plorus-priest of Buto” seized the holy boat of Amen 
and desired to possess the revenues of the god, but were finally 
routed with the aid of Min-ncb-mai, “ prince of Elephantind,” is 
obviously reminiscent of the conquest of the country by the 
Assyrians in alliance with traitorous Egyptians, and the resist- 
ance to them of the Thebans and Ethiopians, the latter being 
personified in Min-neb-mai. The “ Asiatics ” arc called Amu, 
“ Shepherds,” just as were the Hylcsos: the Assyrians were the 
Hyksos of this later day.^ 

Bukumintp (Bakonnefi ?) of BukhmiU, §ikh(l (Tjoho, Tsichas) of Shiyaulu (SiClt), 
Lamintu (Namilt) of Khimfini (IChemenmt, ITeimopolis), I'ihpiniftlH (Pstmnif) of 
Tfttni (Tliinis), and Mfnitimokhe (MonLcmhat) of Ni’ (Thobe.s). The list follows 
no very careful geoginpliical order j the Southern chiefs, certainly the prince of 
Thebes, are Ashurbarapal’i additions to Esirih.vddords list. A confusion occurs in 
the case of the name of the third Bakcnnefi, which is given as an equivalent of the 
Assyrian Bukur-ninip, though not spelt as that Assyrian name would be. Prof. 
STnmnonrF points out (“Dio Assytische Wiedetgahe ngyptischer Namen,” in 
the Beitrhge zur Assyriologie, i. 384) that the name, formerly read “ Mfintimeankhe” 
and equated with a possible “ Montemanlch,” is more probably “ Mantimeklie," 
the inserted sign AN being duo to a mistake of the Assyrian scribe (who took the 
following syllables Iji-e to be the name of a god, which would have to have the 
sign AN, signifying divinity, before it), since there is no doubt that the prince of 
Thebes here mentioned is the well-lurown Montemhat, It used to he supposed 
that the name “ Monleinankh ” was given to the Assyrian scribe in mistake for 
“ Montemhat.” Bat S rsiNDOliPF’s explanation is probably the correct one. 

' The Fight for the Armour of Inards vias first published from a Demotic papyrus 
by Krali., DemoHscht Siiidien, New papyri have enabled Prof. Stiegelberg to 
revise Krall’s work and to give us the story of the Thirteen Asiatics [Der Sagenkreis 
des Kouigs Petuhastis, Leipzig, 1910). A popular translation of the story of the 
Armour of Inaros will be found in Maspero, Contes Populaires (3id ed.), pp, 204 ff. 
While some of the historical names have survived, and with them much, of the spirit 
of the seventh century has been preserved, in these stories, internal evidence shews 
that they were completely ro-casl in the Ptolemaic period, when, probably, they 
were first written down, four centuries after the events to which they refer, as 
priestly editions of popular tales. As they stand they belong therefore to',Uhe 
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AahurbanipaVs return In Assyria was IheaijYnal for Tirhakah’s 
return from Napata, He had opened secret nefrotialions with 
the princes Niku ol Saus, SharniUulari of I’eUisinin, and rakruru 
of Pisaptl, which, however, were discovered, and Niku and 
Sharruluclavi were sent in chains to Nineveh, while I'irhakah, 
bereft of his allies, was easily driven back to Nubia by the 
Assyrian generals (667]. On the arrival of the two captives 
at Nineveh we can have little doubt that the traitorous Assyrian 
Sharruludari was at once flayed alive, but Niku the Egyptian 
was not only spared but treated in an unprecedented manner, 
which shewed that Ashurbanipal inherited the diplomacy of 
Esarhaddon, and knew when to conciliate. Niku^was treated 
as a ki^, dressed in costly raiment, and a ring was placed 
on hls^finger as a token of investiture ; then, impressed, as was 
hoped, by the majesty and clemency of Assyria, he was sent 
back to Egypt as viceroy, while his son (probably he who was 
afterwards Psammetichos i) was given the Assyrian name of 
Nabu-shezibanni and made governor of Athribis. 

The new policy worked well for a time, while the Ethiopians 
remained quiet. But in 663-662, the last year of Tirhakah and 
first of his .successor Tanutamoii, who was associated with him 
in that year, the young Tiltluopian kiiTg_('rat}utamon) invaded 
Egypt in force. Wo know the course of events from a triumphal 
.stela .set up by him at Napala on his return, in imitation of 
Piankhi.' lie met with no resistance in Upper ligypt, which 
looks as if Nikii’.s viceroyalty had not extended very far south, 
certainly not so far as Thebes, which received Tanutamon with 
open arms. Memphis was taken with great slaughter of the 
Assyrian garrison, and the ban of the Della, led by chiefs who 
could be but half-hearted in the cause of Assyria, was scattered, 
Nikujwas killed, and his son Psamatik (Psammetichos) fled to 
Assyria. Pakrur of Pisapd headed a deputation of the Delta 
dynasts which, at a durbar summoned by Tanutamon, tendered 

IketaVute of the Ptolemnaic period, not to that of the seventh century. Our MSS. 
are of Roman age. The name Inaros in the tale is probably due to a tradition of 
the Delta-king Inaros who fought the Persians in the fourth century being confused 
with the tales of the princes who fought oi were allied with the Assyrians, “Min- 
neb-mai ” is not a historical name. 

“The Stele of the Dream,” from the dream, as recounted on the monument by 
Tanutamon, which prophesied his conquest of Egypt. A translation of this stdla 
‘will he found in Recards of the Past, is. 8i (originally published by Mar-USTTB, 
Sfonwnents Divers, 7 , 8l ; last in BUDOe, Annah of Nubian Kings, pp, 71 ff. 
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to him their submission. Pro.bably Pakrur had taken refuge in 
Nubia after the failure of the plot of five years before, had 
accompanied Tanutaraon southwards, and was placed by fiim 
in authority over the Delta. 

Ashurbanipal's punitive expedition was led by the king 
in person, and was intended to teaah the Egyptians a lesson. 
The Delta was easily recovered, and Tandamane^ (as the 
Assyrians pronounced the name of Tanutaraon) was defeated 
in Middle Egypt, and fled with a swiftness which makes 
ridiculous the inflated language of his triumphal stela at 
Napata. Then Theb^ which had been spared seven years 
before, was given up to sack and destruction. It was utterly 
plundered, and Ashurbanipal returned to Nineveh laden with 
loot and prisoners carried away captive : among the trophies 
are specially mentioned two large pillars or obelisks, “ made 
of shining sakhalu-stonc." ^ The city was probably sbl on 
fire, and remains of this destruction have recently been un- 
covered at Karnak,* where the houses burnt probably by 
the Assyrian soldiery on this occasion can now bo seen. A 
curious relic of the sack has also been discovered in the shape 
of an Assyrian helmet, found near the Ramessoum.'‘ Montemhat, 
the prince of Thebes, tells us in his funerary inscription '* how 
the whole city (as well as Upper Egypt generally) was wasted 
and the temples stripped of all their valuables, and how in 
the ensuing years he strove to do liis best to restore at least 
the Theban temples to a Httle of their ancient splendour. But 
the city never recovered from the blow. Its temples remained 
the chief sanctuaries of Egypt, but the city itself was destroyed, 
its inhabitants had been carried off to Assyria and their place 
taken by unhappy Elamites ; henceforward there was no Thebes 

' The reading Avidamane has been doubted, but there is little doubt that it is 
correct, as the supposed Egyptian form “Rut -amen,” with which the former leading 
of the Assyrian signs as “ f 7 «iamane ” was compared, seems not to be substantiated. 

“ Rassam Cylinder (Schrader, KeiUnschr, Stbl. i. p. 169). 

“ By the excavations of M. Legiain. * Petrie, Six Temples, Plate xxi, 

“ Latest publication by Wrbszinski, O.L.Z., 1910, p. 386, who, howevei, put 
the insciiption clown to 663-664 b.c., in the reign of Tiihakah. It seems to me that 
the widespread destruction and desecration revealed by Montemhat can only bo 
ascribed to the invasion of 661, in Tanutainon’s leign, and that the insciiption 
therefore is to be placed after that date, when the growing pleoccupation of the 
Assyrians elsewhere and their increasing lailitttiy weakness alone "made the restoration 
of temples on so great a scale as Monlemhat's an enterprise worth undertaking as 
likely to be brought to a siiocessfiil ooncliiston. 
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which could be the civil as^wcU as the I'cligioUK capital of 
Egypt. The “Diospolis” of the Giaoco-lvotuau peiiud wan 
"Sut a kno"l of villages chisleriug round the anrienl and mag- 
nificent temple.s, nothing more. 

Psamatik was restored to the position of viceroy, and Egypt, 
stunned by the destruction of Thebes, lay quiet. Tanutamon 
made no further attempt to conquer Egypt, and Psamatik 
secretly prepared for the day when he should be able to ca.st 
off the Assyrian yoke and himself ascend the throne of the 
I’haraohs. The opportunity came some ten years later. For 
the time, however, Assyria seemed supreme. On his return 
to Assyria after the defeat of Tanutamon, Ashurbanipal paid 
Ba'al of Tyre for his treaclrery by besieging the city, which 
finally surrendered. The other Phoenician cities, and Sanda- 
sharmu of Cilicia, probably the successor of Sanduarri, submitted. 
The tribute of Mugallu, king of Tabal, now appeared, and was 
followed by a solemn embassy from Gugu (Gyges), jcyag ,of_ 
r Lydia, “a far country across the sea, of which,” says Aslrur- 
l banipal in his inscription, “ the kings my fathers had not 
heard.” ^ Assyrian prestige had reached its height, and had 
penetrated through the medium of lire Greck.s of Cypru.s (the 
way through Anatolia was barred by the Eimmerian.s) to the 
shores of the Aegean. 

I ' Lyd ia . had now taken the place pf^l’ij.rygla ,a.s the chief 
Anatolian_.pqwcr. The Phrygian monarchy had brolcen up 
'fThcler the shocTTof collision with the ICiminerians, whose hordes, 
driven westward by Esarhaddon in 678, had carried destruction 
throughout the peninsula. The last Midas killed himself in 
despair (by drinking bull’s blood, so the story went) at the 
ruin of his kingdom (about 675), and Gy ges o f Lydia succeeded 
to the chief place in Asia Minor and at the same time to the 
position of protagonist in the war with t he Kim merians, who 
were still ravaging the land, a horde of half-naked warriors riding 
wild steeds barebacked and swinging in their hands mighty 
swords with long and heavy leaf-shaped blades which could 
shear through many a well-made helm.® 

The embassy to Ashurbanipal was probably moved by some 

* Cylinder Inscription E, 11. 1-12. 

“ As we see on the great Clazomerrian sarcophagus in the British Museum, 
which is decorated with a frieze depicting combats between Ionian warriors and 
Kitnmerians. A scene from this sarcophagus is illustrated Plate XXX. a. ' /v fjlir ") 
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hope of active Asayriati assistance against these Gimirrai.i 
Asluirbanipjil gave none at the time, and later on was too 
busy with the stuiggle with IClam to be able to give any. 
Novel theless Gyges legardcd him as an ally against the 
barbarians, and on one occasion sent him two captive Kimmerian. 
chiefs chained, as an appropriate present. The Lydian king; 
was able to bring the war to a successful concliasion without. 
Assyrian help, and this fact probably decided him later on that 
he could do without Assyrian fiiendship; hence his alliance, 
with the revolted Psammetichos of Egypt. * 

The ^lamite war was undoubtedly entered upon by^ 
Ashurbaiiipal with a light heart, after the oracles had assured 
him of victoiy. Apparently the war was provoked by an Elamite 
invasion of Babylonia, and Ashnrbanipal seized the oppoitunity 
to make an end, as he thought, of Elam for ever, as his father 
had thought to make an end of Egypt. All seemed favourable 
for the enterprise: ^ic empire seemed to be at the height o1 
it.^ power and prosperity; Egypt lay prostrate at the feet ol 
A.s.sYirra; Ljydia courted her frien'dship ; Urartu was powerless 
only Elam still defied her. Why, then, should not Elam alsc 
be dStroyed, and a veritable pax assyriaca be ensured over the 
greater part of the Near East? The difficulties of the enterprist 
were underestimated; it was carried thiough to a successfif 
conclusion in the end, but at terrible expense in men, whicb 
contributed even more than the strain of the retention of Egypi 
to bring about the collapse of the empire. Towards this eveni 
A.ssyria was fast moving; but it would have been a wise 
prophet who had dared to foretell it in the year 660, when she 
seemed to dominate the world. 

Our information as to the course of events during the las 
half-century of Assyrian empire is somewhat defective owinj 
to the absence of a list of limmi?- The existing copies of the 
eponym-lists break off about this time, and no new list givinj 
names after the year 666 has been found. We are therefor 
reduced to conjecture as to the precise dates of events full; 
described in the royal annals. The.Elaoyte inyasion of Babyloni. 
seems to haye_tajjer^pjace,_whil^ AshuiEani_i3^j^s__a^ntJti 
probably in j^R^after his fa ther’s— death. Peace wa 
patched up, but Te-umman, the successor of Urtaki, the Elamit 
invader, was a person of even greater temerity than the latter, an. 

^ See p. IS. 
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aiiain provoked wav h5i' ittaking an uniusUfiahU' clctnand Cor Lhe 
surrenderor all the male nicinbns of the IClainlte royal house, 
who had ded to Assyria at the deatli of Urlalvi, Thi^ may 
have taken plaue hernrc the I'i^fj-ptian exiiedition ol oor. On 
his return from the West Ashurhauipal found that the bold 
Tc-umman had invaded Assyrian territory in reveiiftc for the 
rejection of lus demand, and was advancinf^ from Ddr-Ilu up 
the Tigris valle5^ directly upon the capital. Before the counter- 
advance of A.shurbanipal’.s army (the king himself did not 
lead it, though the official account pretends he did) he retired, 
and was finally manoeuvred out of the plain into the mountains, 
whither the Assyrian army immediately followed him, driving 
him steadily back to Susa, where, at Tulliz on the river Ula 
(Eulaeus), a battle was fougbt in which Te-ymman was__killed. 
Ashurbanipal made khumbanjgasl}, son of 'TlrtadoTking of^ 
Elam as a vassal of Assyria, with diminished territory, ,of which 
muclr was given as a fief to Tammaritu, ,s^n of Khumbanigash. 
Tire Assyrians then evacuated the country (in 658 ?), and 
Ashurbanipal commemorated his trhimfjh by repre.sutttiiig 
himself on the walls of hi.s palace corridor as feasting with 
liLs wife with the head of Te-ummaii .suspended from a tree 
near by.^ 

The spirit of the Elamites was, however, by no mcan.s 
broken, and revived somewhat when an unlooked-for rebellion 
in Babylonia seemed to give a hope of the recovoi’y of com]rIetc 
independence. _In 653 Shamash-shiun-ukin, brother of Ashur- 
banipal, and vassal-king of Babylonia, rebelled, rvith the object 
not merely of making him.self independent of A. 9 .syria, but of 
conquering Assyria, clepo.sing his brother, and becoming head 
of both nations himself, but with Babylon, instead of Nineveh, 
as the centre. Whether other causes beyond mere personal 
ambition caused Shumash-shum-ukin thus to break the relations 
which had existed for nineteen years between himself and his 
•brother, it is difficult to say : but it is probable that his revolt 
•was symptomatic of the tendency towards a renascence of 
Babylonia, now first apparent, which was to find it.s opportunity 
in 'the destruction of Assyria, The Babylonian king’s prepara- 
tions seem to have been of a very far-reaebing kind, and j;ie 
set on foot a general conspiracy among all the chief feudhtories 
of the empire, extending from Elam -to Judah and Thoenicia, 

^ Brit. Mus., Assyrian Basement, No. 121. 
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The conspiracy seems to have been discovered first by the 
Assyrian officials who actually controlled local government 
in Babylonia (the king having been a mere figure-head), with 
the result that Shaniash-shum-iikin was forced to shew his 
hand, probably before he was ready. The rebellion broke out 
in Southern Babylonia, Ur and Erech were captured, tbe 
Chaldaeans appeared under a grandson of Merodach-baladan, 
and Khumbanigash of Elam also invaded with an array. But 
the Elamite camp was a mere hotbed of intrigue and murder ; 
Khumbanigash was killed by his son Tammaritu, and he was 
driven away by Indabigash^^ who withdrew his army from 
Babylonia. The whole revolt was too badly organized to 
succeed. Ashurbanipal, encouraged by a favourable oracle 
from the moon-god, marched southward, blockaded Sippar, 
Kulha, and Babylon, and drove the Chaldaeans into Elam. 
The three cities were all stormed, and Shamash-shum-ukin set fire 
to his palace and perished in the flames (648}.^ Ashurbanipal then 
hjraself " look the hand.s of Bel” and ascended the Babylonian 
throne under the name of .Kantialanu (the " Kinelaclanos ” of 
Berosfios), The Cbaldaean army had been driven into Elam, and 
A.shurbanipal now demanded from Indabigash the surrender of 
its commander. This being refused, Ashurbanipal’s army again 
entered Elam. Indabigash was murdered by his successor 
Khumbakhaldash lil, who, however, was unable to stem the 
As.syrian advance, Susa was again captured (d.'i;) and this 
lime was xrlterly destroyed ; among its spoil is mentioned the 
.statue of the goddess Nana of Erech, which had been carried 
away to Elam by Kudur-nankhundi 1635 years before, according 
to the computation of Ashurbanipal’s scribes,^ It was now 
solemnly returned to its shrine. The grandson of Merodach- 
baladan avoided his inevitable surrender by Khurabakhaldash^to 
Assyria by falling upon the sword of his shield-bearer. Finally 
Khumbakhaldash himself was captured, and led away captive. 
With his disappearance the kingdom of Elam, utterly destroyed, 
ceased to exist. 

Ashurbanipal now turned to vengeance upon the Western 
friends of Shamash-shum-ukin. Chief among these had been 
the Arabs of_the Haur&n, the “dwellers in the tents of Kedar,” 

> Tliifc name is inlerealing, as il is possibly not Elamite, but Kassite ot Persian 
(see p. 201), 

“ Sec p. 190. 
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and the Nabataeans. "The king of the land of Artbi,’’_Yailn, 
who had been appointed by lisarhaiidon, had made oonimcrn 
cause with Shainash-bhuin-ukin, and now an Assyrian army 
was sent against him. Defeated, aiul probably killetl, be was 
succeeded by a certain Uaite, who, in no way inclined to submit 
to Assyria, partly turned the tables by raising war and revolt 
from Edom to the gates of Damascus. There, however, he was 
defeated, and fled. Betrayed, probably, to the Assyrians, he 
was carried off to Nineveh, where Ashurbanipal treated him, 
and Adiya his wife, and his ally the king of Kedar, literally a.s 
dogs; chaining them in kennels like watchdogs before his 
palace-door.i A body of the Arabs who had actually reached 
Babylonia in order to aid Shamash-shum-ukin were defeated, 
and their leader Abiya ta. made king of “Aribi” instead of 
Uaite. No sooner was he back on the steppe than he rebelled 
in his turn, but was eventually subdued ; and the As.syrians 
captured from him so many camels that they were sold in the 
markets of Nineveh for a mere song — "a half-shekel to a shekel 
of silver apiece.” 

It is probable that after the defeat of Uaite, which probably 
took place about^ jjf C^^Qccurrcd the captivity c)f Mana.s.sch| Icing 
(3Tjucla.h, wliich i.s recorded in the Book of Clnonides^^ though 
not in that of tltc King.s. The fact is not in the Assyrian annals 
'either, but there can be little doubt that the account in Chronicles 
is a piece of genuine history, and that in his old ago Manasseh 
was removed in chains to Babylon, no doubt to answer for a 
real or suspected participation in the schemes of Shamash-shum- 
ukin.^ Eventually he returned to Jerusalem, where he died (638), 
) About^the year 645, also, must have occurred the chastisg- 
menf”bT Tyre and Akko, for support which the Phoeniciaas, 
Itl way s festive under Assyrian rule, had given to the preiensioijs 
^ Shamash-shum-ukin. 

fToTlong after this the Kimmerians, who under their leader 
Tugdammi (the Dygdamis or Lygdamis of Strabo) ^ had defeated 

^ So Ashuirbanipal tells us himself in one of his cylinder-insciiptions. 

° 2 Chron. xxxiii. li, 

“ There may be some hint of this in the statement of the Chronicler that Manasseh 
was removed to Babylon instead, as would have been expected, to Nineveh. Perhaps 
he was taken to Babylon as an object-lesson in what happened to the foes of Assyria, 

* Stkado, I. iii. § 21. The identification of “ ATTAAMIS" with Tugdammi (the 
correct form being ATTAAMIS) is due to Prof. SAYCit (in the Acadsmy, 1893, p, 
277). In spite of objections, I have no doubt that is coriect. 
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and slain Gyges of Lydia (about 650), had in their turn 
been defeated and driven out of Western Asia Minor by his son . 
Ardys , assisted by the I onians, whose cities T ugdammi had sacked . ^ 
They then attempted to brSik back eastwards over the Taurus 
by way of the Cilician Gates. Here they were met and defeated 
(about 645) by the Assyrian army of Syria, returned from the 
war with Uaite; Tugdammi was killed, and the horde retreated 
northwards under his son Sandakhshatra.^ embassy from 
Ar^ysj, probably intended merely to compliment Ashurbanipal 
on this victory, was of course recorded by the Ninevite court- 
scribes as a servile offer to come under the. Assyrian yoke. 

After these victories, and the conclusion of amicable relations 
with Sarduris iv of Urartu, Ashurbanipal’s active work came to 
aUTend, There is no doubt that he had not accompanied in 
person any campaigns since he went to Egypt in 661, yet about 
the year 642 (approximately) he. celebrated a solemn triumph 
at Nineveh, to thanlc the gods for the victories which had 
marked his twenty years of rule. He rode to the temple of 
Ishtar in a chariot to the yoke of which were harnessed 
IChumbakhaldash, the ex-king of Elam ; Pa'e, a claimant of the 
Elamite throne, who had given the Assyrians some trouble after 
the defeat of Khumbakhaldash; Tammaritu, son of Urtaki, who 
had once reigned over Elam; and Uaite the Arab. 

There was one. significant absentee from this company of 
insulted .prisoners, P.sarnatik of Egypt was not them. The 
revolt of Shamash-shum-ukin had given him the opportunity of 
throwing off the weak Assyrian control, and he had taken it 
(about 651).* IJorrowing Ionian and Karian mercenaries from 
Gyges of Lydia®. (who was by no means inclined to be com- 
plaisant to an Assyria weakened by civil war and. unable to 
he^i him against the Kimmeiians), in order to stiffen his native 
soldiery, Psamatik must, easily have" mastered any Assyrian 
Ramsons that may still^have remained in E gy^pt . Then, 
unopposed by the Ethiopians, he assumed the Double Crown, 
ai^Tiis rule as pharaoh was soon acknowledged as. far south 
as Syene. Ashurbanipal made no attempt to reduce hini? 


' Cylindei (see p. 503 n. 2). The name is Ii.-inian, and so was piobnbly 

ailopled. Tl was probably the horde of SandakbshaUa that was destroyed by Madyes 
the ScyLh (see p. 512). 

^ lie counted his regnal years as king from the death of Tahatka in 663. 

“ llnr. ii. i?2. 
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Probably he realiKcd that consUtilly repuated wars uf cuihjucbI: 
fij the Nile valley would Horai use up his already terribly 
'depleted army, and that without such contiimiil conquests di' 
novo it was iinpi«sible to keep a hold on the country. Kjjfypt 
had remained quiet for as long as ten years, it was True, under 
the viccroyalty of rsamatik, but that was only because the 
Assyrian suzerainty was nowhere visible, and any Assyriau 
soldiers .stationed there were no doubt regarded by the people 
as mercenaries in the pay of Psaraatik.^ We may be sure that 
the Saite prince in no way flaunted liLs loyalty to Ashurbanipal 
before the eyes of his fellow-countrymen. 

So Egypt started on a new course of independent develop- 
ment, under a new dynasty, whose founder had shewn abundant 
signs of political sagacity, and was very different from the 
I tumultuous, ineffective, and unintelligent Ethiopians. The 
I Assyrian decision to abandon the Nile valley was a wise one. 
iBut, naturally, the renunciation of the imperial projects of 
'(Esarhaddou was not con.sidcrcd a particularly appropriate 
theme for the court dirouiclurs: Egypt is simply ignored by 
jtlicm.^ If conciliatory amba.s.sadors wore expected fn un Psamatik 
iwith prc.sout.s which might he oon.slrued as tribute, and enable 
(the .scribes to call him a va!5.sal~king, none came ; .so Psamatik 
l^was not admitted to amity like Sartluris of IJrmtu. Neither 
ilicl he figure bound to the imperial chariot-wheels in company 
fwith Uaitc, 

13. The Destruction of Nineveh 

Death of Aslnitbaniiul (626) — Assyria at U>e meu'y of the Norllicrn tribes — The 
Scythian invasion — RcvolL of Baltylon— Nnhopol.nssni ((>25 ?~(304)— Neclio of EgyUf 
advances to the Enphvales — Nineveh doslroycd liy llie Modes under Kyaxivres (6o6)’ 

' — Causes of the collapse of Assyii.a — Military exhaustion causes campicte de.struction — 
Assyrian ail — The Kuyunjik reliefs' — The ivories of Nimi (Id — Literature : Ashvttbanipal 
as bibliophile! the library of Kuyunjik — Ecli(riou and .supetslltion — “Nineveh the 
great is fallen, is fallen ” 

The Triumph of Ashurbanipal in 642 closes the history of 
his reign, so far as his own annals are concerned. All we know 
(and we do not know this from any contemporary Assyrian 

^ Much as the modern Egyptian felUhin regard the Tlritislr Lioops in Egypt as 
servnirts of “Effendtna” (tire Khedive). 

There is only one indirect reference to Psanratik’.s revolt in a curious passage of 
Ashurbanipal’s amrals which ascribes the death of Uyges to imprecations called'down 
Upon him by the Assyrian king. The only reason for Ashurbanipal’s curses can have 
been the help arven by Gyges to Psamatik. 
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source) is that he died in C26, leaving an impoverished and 
tollcring empire to ephemeral successors. The Scythians had 
probably broken through the Euphrates gorges and overrun 
Syria ^ before he died, and tlie buffer-state of Urartu was no 
longer able to make any opposition to the attacks of the Medes 
and Mannai. In his younger days Ashurbanipal had chastised 
Khsh'^ri (Akhsh^ri) the king of Mannai, but, so far as we know, 
he had made no attempt thoroughly to terrorize the Kurdish 
tribes, as his forefathers would have done. No doubt his military 
power had become so weak owing to the losses in Elam that he 
was unable to contemplate a war of conquest in Kurdistan. 
Elam, which, in spite of its hostility to Assur, had for centuries 
acted as a buffer between the Mesopotamians and the restless 
young peoples of Iran, had been removed by Ashurbanipal’s 
own act. Tardy friendship and perhaps alliance with Urartu 
strove to repair the error by the maintenance of a buffer in the 
north which should take the place of Mannai, long faithless to 
Assyria which had created it. But all was in vain, and at the 
close of Ashurbanipal’s life the Medes under their king 
Uvakhshatra (Kyaxares) and the confederated tribes of the 
Umman-inanda, as the mixed hordes of Scythians, Mannai, and 
Kimmerians in Armenia were called, were fast gathering behind 
the Jhdi Dagh, like vultures awaiting the last moments of their 
victim. That they attacked in 626, and that Ashurbanipal, the 
Sardanapallos of Greek legend, actually perished in the flames 
of his palace, is improbable. Ashurbanipal probably died of 
old age in his bed, like Louis XIV, amid disasters, doubtless, but 
not yet ruin.^ The Greek story of the death of Sardanapallos 
is probably a mixture of the historical suicide of Shamash-shum- 
ukin in 648 with the iDrobable similar fate of Sin-shar-ishkun, 
the last king of Assyria, in 606. It was natural that Ashur- 
banipal should represent to the Greek mind both the glory and 
the tragic end of the Assyrian empire, and that the “ sad stories 
of the deaths of kings” that came to Greece from far Meso- 
potamia should be told of the great Sardanapallos, for whom 

^ See p. SI2. 

^ The supposed Median invasion under Phtjiorles nljouL 634, wliich was defeated, 
and that under Kyaxaies about C30, in which Ninevelr w.is besieged but was rescued 
by the Scythians under Madyes, .son of Prololhycs, rest solely on the (good) authority 
of IIerodolu.s (ii. 102 ff. ). Both events are not impossible, and the Medes and Scyths 
do not seem to have been always on good terms, a.s the eventual murder of Madyes 
by ICyaxares shows, 
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no death could be more fitting than suicide, amid the ruins of 
his glory. 

But a blow had been .struck between 63S and 626 which 
brought A.ssyria to her kncas. The barbarian Scytli.s, led by 
Madyes, son of that Barlatua or I’rotothyes, “ king t)f ShkiV.,’’ 
whom Esarhaddon had feared so much/ poured over the empire 
in resistless swarms, ravaging it even to the border.s of Egypt, 
where King Psainatik was fain to bujr them off with rich bribes.^ 
The terror which they iii.s2oired in Judah, where the jnous Jo.siah 
was now reigning, is well reflected in the pro2:)hecie.s of Jeremiah : 

“ they lay hold on bow and spear, they are cruel and have no 
mercy, their voice roareth like the sea and they ride upon 
horses.”® The village of Skythopolis in later times was the 
sole permanent relic of their invasion. But, as one pest kills 
another, Madyes in the course of his career of conquest is said 
to have disposed of the last of the older Kiinmerian hordes that 
were still in the field.'^ Herodotus relates how he was murdered 
by Kyaxares the Medc.'"’ 

The great raid lost the whole west to As.syria, After the 
waters of the invasion had subsided, Josiah of Judah cstablishecl 
an independent doiniuiou. Then Babylon wont, at the death 
of A.shurbani23al. As Kaudalfltui he roigucci a.s king of Babylon 
peacefully till hi.s death. And hi.s oiihomoral .succc.saor.s were 
recognized in Babylonia as king.s of Babylon. But the national 
spirit of Babylonia which had been deliberately revived by ICsar- 
haddon and Shamash-shum-ukin, had found a leader in a native 
Babylonian who, probably not long after thedeathof y\shurbanipal, 
established himself in Babylon itself as king, under the name of 
Nabu-pal-usur (Nabopola.ssar). The Assyrian monarch.s were too 
weak to eject him : Sin-shum-lishir and Ashur-etil-lBini seem to 
have been miserable successors to the great Sargonidc emperors. 
Assyrian power was soon confined to the home-land and parts 
of Babylonia. To this shrunken heritage succeeded Sin-shar- 

' See p. 495, IlDT. i. 105. 3 Jer. vi, 23, 

■' Strabo, i. 61, makes Madyes a ICimmerian, who drove the Tretes out of Asia 
Minor. He has probably confused the Kimmerians with the Scyths ; the origin, of 
this story may be that the Scyths defeated the Kimmerians or TrCies. 

® Hdt. i. 106. LikeM, M AsrERO (Pavijw,? o/" i/ie &npi/et, p. 480, n. 3), T see no 
reason to doubt this story, which rcehs of luiLh. Such an act 011 such an occasion 
would be quite characteristic of Iianians and Scyth.s. The Herodotean statement in 
the same chapter that the Scyths "ruled Asia” for twenty-eight years is hardly to be 
taken literally ; but we have no means of checking or ootrectinf* it. 
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ishkun. Pie reigned powerless in Nineveh. The Median king 
Uvakhshatra (Kyaxarcs), who had succeeded in welding his 
own people and the wild hordes of the Umman-manda into an 
alliance inspired by a common hati'ed of the tyrant empire, was 
awaiting his opportunity to advance. The O|)portunity came 
after 60S, when the unopposed advance of the Egyptian king 
Necho to the Euphrates shewed that Assyria had finally become 
impotent. Nabopolassar took the same event as the sign for 
the establishment of the complete independence of Babylonia, 
and concluded an alliance with Kyaxares, with the destruction 
of Assyria as their common object. Kyaxares then descended 
to the final scene. In 606, after a terrible siege, Nineveh was 
taken by storm, and the last king of Assyria perished in the 
holocaust of his palace, his courtiers, and his slaves. 

The dramatic collapse of Assyria has furnished a theme 
for many a moralist from the time of Nahum the prophet, 
in whose lifetime Nineveh fell, to the present day. The talc 
of the destruction of the mistress of the world was speedily 
borne to the four ciuartcr.s of A.sia, and the astonishment 
which it created is evident in all the ancient references to it, 
We too, at tlie present clay, feel something of thi.s astonish- 
ment. Yet this portentous event, as it seemed to be, was the 
natural and inevitable result of the history of the Assyrian 
state. The very vigour and energy of the Assyrian kings and 
their people were the cause of their comparatively speedy 
dcjwnfall. The Assyrians had always been a manly nation; 
their kings and nobles were devoted to the chase and to war 
with a keenness which no other people of Near Asia had ever 
.shewed ; the people were hardy cultivators and farmers, splendid 
material for the creation of an incomparable army. Tlris the 
military capacity of the kings created. So long as their con- 
qucst.s were not too far extended, did not demand too much 
blood from their subjects, and were not absolutely continuous, 
their empire was not weakened by the difficulty of controlling 
distant possessions, and could recuperate itself between its 
wars of conquest. But the terrible succession of war-lords 
inaugurated by Tiglath-pileser IV broke the back of the nation. 
Their insatiable lust of universal dominion pushed them ever 
forward, till they strained their power to breaking-point by the 
attempt to rule entirely alien and distant conquests such as 
Egypt, thus weakening their control over the mountain-regions 
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immediately noith of Assyria itself, that northern frontier 
which was ever the Achilles’ heel ©f their empire. And the 
incessant demand for more men and more blood from their 
own people naturally meant speedy exhaustion even to the 
hardy As.syrian.s, The .sif;n.s of exhaustion are already evklent 
in the time of Sennacherib, who first lecruited soldiers from the 
subject-peoples, to fill up the gaps iu the army. This meant 
the admission of less valiant and less trustwoithy elements 
into the fighting-line. The quality of the troops deteriorated 
SAviftly towards the end, and when, after the slaughter of the 
Elamite war, A shurbani pal was left with an ai my which must 
have contained but a kernel of genuine Assyrian warriois, he 
dared not pit them against the Ionian and Karian mercenaries 
of Psammetichos ; so Egypt was abandoned. The confession 
that the Assyrian troops were no longer even the equals of the 
western warriors, whom under Sennacherib they had defeated in 
Cilicia (though even then with great difficulty), meant much. 
Towards the end of hi.s reign, A.shurbaiiipal can have had but a 
shadow of the old A.s.syrian fighting-foice. And in As.syria 
the degeneracy and di.sappearancc of the army meant the 
degeneracy and disappearance of the nation. T'hc army was 
the nation, and when Nineveh was destroyed, literally the 
Assyrian nation wa.s destroyed also. Jlabylon and Theboa had 
been destroyed, but had soon risen again ; their people.s con- 
tinued to exist, and soon revived to resume their national life. 
But not merely Nineveh, Assyria never rose again, and the 
final blow killed her, No peace-organization of any proper 
kind existed to keep the empire together, as the succe.ssors of 
Tiglath-pileser IV were not intelligent enough to develop his 
system, which in the time of Sennacherib had probably de- 
generated into military force and nothing else, At home 
nothing much in the way of organization other than military 
existed, probably, above the village communities,^ 

The contrajSt to Egypt and Babylonia, whose age-long 
civil administrations kept these kingdoms together as in- 
destaictible units even when under foreign rule, is great. 


1 In the reign of AshurbRnipa,! (6$! and 648 b.c.) we find cuneiform tablets ased 
in Palestine and discovered at Geiter {P.E.F.Q.S., 1904, 207 ff., 229 ff. j 1903, 185, 
2q6*-io, 273), dated 111 the name of the Saknu of Carchemish. The governor-general 
, (f^knu) was practically independent as regards the afikirs of his govermnetltj and 
here we find him almost indepandentfin form as well as in fact. 
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That under more intelligent monarchs Assyria might have 
become a really great nation is evident from the fact that in 
the last years of her existence, when the army had become 
weakened and the king no longer went forth to war, her art and 
general culture took the opportunity to develop in a very 
remarkable way. The sculpture.s of the palace of A.shurbanipal 
at Ninevelr mark great advance on older Assyrian art (as that 
of A.shiirnasirpal's time), and in the representation of animals 
and the chase the kingts sculptors shewed a power of observa- 
tion, a love of truth, and a skilful hand previously unexampled 
in ancient art.^ The crudenesses of prehistoric Greek art, in 
spite of its naturalism, the inequalities and deadening conventions 
of Egyptian art, prevented the Minoan and Nilotic artists from 
ever producing anything so good as the smitten lioness (Plate 
XXVIII. 2) or the wild horses of Ashurbanipal’s reliefs. The 
heads of the chariot-horses, the beautiful Nlsaean steeds from 
Media, were designed and carved by the unknown Ninevite 
hculpli)!- with a mastery that even the horses of the frieze of 
the I’arLhcnou can hardly excel. There i.s stiffness and con- 
ventionality in Ihe human figure.s, there is laboured detail of 
clothes and accoutrements ; but the animals arc wonderful. 
The older carved ivories from Nimrfld shew, too, what the 
Assyrian craftsman could do; and wc need not seek for 
Phoenician origins or for Ionian inspiration for his work,® 

Of literature, a.s wc understand it, the As.syrians had little 

* Sye llu' magnificout roliofs in lUc g.illeiy of Uie Assyd.w Basement of the British 
JtH.sBuni. Cf. the lion-hunt of Ashuina^iipal (t’l- XXV. i) with these. 

* The rhoi'iiicinn has lost his oW glanioui now, and we know him for but a souy 
iinitatoi who cotild never have made such hue things; the Ionian borrowed oriental 
ideas to mingle with his Myccnaejm lut-tiadilion • he received from Nineveh rather 
lhan gave. It lias been supposed tlial it was a Syiian art that produced these works. 
( banted the cxisLetrre of a North-Syiran art-centre, Ihrs would undoubtedly have largely 
influenced Assyiran rvoik as well as been influenced by it, and one can see mote thart 
possible .Syrian iniluence in the Nirntiid c.aivings, as we can see it perhaps also in 
the QTarlan carvings from h’.nkomi. Some of AslTOtnnsii pal’s ivory carvers may, how- 
ever, have been native Assyn.uis, who produced their carvings at Nineveh. Egyptian 
influence is strongly apparent in their work : this may have been transmitted through 
I’inienicia or Syria, blit quite as probably reached Assyria through the highly civilized 
kingdom of Isiael, which was always strongly influenced in its culture by Egypt. 
But in Ashrirnaqipal’s stone sculpture we see no EgypUan influence, W'hich seams 
to have been confined to smaller objects of art. And Ashnrbanipal's scnlptuie 
is the descendant, wonderfully developed, of that of Ashurna^irpal. No foreign 
influence is to be seen in it : certainly Ashnib rnipal’s sculptors cannot have owed a 
whit of their inspiration to any Gteok, Phoenician, or Syiian of the seventh century. 
T''eh art was no Mnchhmst, bat pure Assyrian, descended from the art of Babylcsiia^ 
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notion, whereas the Ey.y'ptians had; and tlic fire of Helji'cw 
poetry was unknown to them. What they ponscssed in the 
way of a literature was all taken at second hand from the 
Babylonians, who themselves possessed littlp that can be 
diynified by the name. But they had inherited or acquirext 
something of the cultivated Babylonian antiip\arian spirit, and 
Ashurbanipal, the .sa\-age toiturer of hi.s prisoners, was a zealous 
bibliophile, and collccteil the splemlid librar}' of As.syrian and 
Babylonian clay tablets which is now the greatcbt archaeological 
trea.surc possessed by the British nation. 

With this artistic development and love of the antique wenf 
hand in hand a great increase both of liixiny and of superstition. 
Sennacherib was the drst Sargonid who no longer went forth to 
war himself, but stayed at home in his palace and took all the 
credit of the victories that bis generals won. E.sarhaddon wa.s 
more energetic in the field, but his Babylonian .sympathie.s' 
awoke in him a vein of rcligio.sity that was unknown to Tiglatlw 
pilcser IV, and both he and his son Ashnrbanipal were 
uiuusually .supcvstitioiis for A.s.syrians, and idways invoked the 
oracle of I.shlar of Arhela before imcU'rtakiiig any war, I'lii.s 
religiosity shewed a los.s of solf-coiificlouce ancl of the old simpld 
belief in the iuipossihility of defeat, that was significant of 
degeneracy, 

So Assyria and her kings went dinvn to Shool amid the 
curses of the uatica^s. Only half a century after Thebes had 
been destroyed, “populous No-Amou, .situate in the raid.st of 
the waters,” ^ Nineveh the dc.stroycr had been dealt the .same 
.stroke of fate. Can we doubt that the Egyptian .saw in this 
the vengeance of his outraged deities, and derived from it a 
renewed belief in their power and a renewed self-respect that 
was to go so far to restore Egypt to her old position of 
authority among the nations? Less than a century since Rab- 
shakeh had jeered at Ilezekiah in the hearing of the people 
on the wall, his successors had fled away “ like the locusts ” 
when the sun arose, “ and their place was not known where they 
were.” So the prophet Nahum blazed forth in splendid poetry 
the good news of the fall of the arch-enemy of Yahweh and of 
Judah: “Behold upon the mountains the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace I 0 Judah, keep 
thy solemn feasts, perform thy vows, for the wicked shall no 
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more pass through thee ; he is utterly cut off. . . . The Lord 
is good ; a stronghold in the day of trouble ; and he knoweth 
them that trust in him. . . . Woe to the bloody city. . . . 
Behold, I am against thee, saith the Lord of Hosts, and I will 
discover thy skirts upon thy face, and I will shew the nations 
thy nakedness and the kingdoms thy shame. And I will cast 
abominable filth upon thee, and make thee vile, and set thee 
as a gazing-stock, And it shall come to pass, that all they that 
look upon thee shall flee from thee, and say, Nineveh is laid 
waste; who will bemoan her? . . . Behold, thy people in the 
midst of thee are women, the gates of thy land shall be set wide 
open unto thine enemies : the fire shall devour thy walls. . . . 
Thy shepheids slumber, O King of Assyria; thy nobles shall 
dwell in the dust; thy people is scatteied upon the mountains, 
and no man gathcieth them. Thcie is no healing of thy hint; 
thy wound is giievous ; all that bear the bruit of thee shall clap 
their hands over thcc ; for upon whom hath not thy wickedness 
passed continuall}^’’ 
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cniimgc I'lnUi-Coiinlhian anil lain ('ctainit' The I .iKoinnU style Meliil- 

ivorkiiig -ICgyptian inlUn me in snilpuiu’ Assyiimi iiilliienee Aii'liiteeUne -'I'he 
Mgyplian u'luiv.Uion I'oliueal iiuangemcnls I’lospivity lonut and l.ytlin (licck 
inilill'eicnce In events in Asia 

I T might accm that \vc could use the same term “Renasc- 
ence” to designate the revivification of the Egyptian 
stale under the rule of the Saites and the awakening to 
new life of civilization in Greece. But the two phenomena were 
very different from each other. One was a merely artificial 
revivification of an old Egypt long passed away, the other was a 
natural re-florescence of civilization in a shape very different from 
the Aegean culture of ancient days. The effect of the Egyptian 
renovation was but to intensify and emphasize the old age of 
Egypt, who had but painted her withered checks with artificial 
roses of youth ; the Greek renascence was a true re-birth, the 
new Greece, ignorant of her forebears, was born anew as a young 
child. The archaistic movement which aimed at reproducing'the 
ancient Egypt of the days before the Empire^ had begun in 

^ This archaism is strongly mavked in the decoration of the tomhs of this period, 

■which is imitated from that of the tombs, of the Old Kinfidom, Often vvhole icenes 
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the time of Ethiopian domination. It set in, apparently, as a 
fashion of protest against the outworn and vulgarized culture 
and art of the Empire. The imperial tradition had not in the 
long run served Egypt, who had lost her empire and seen her 
own land overrun by conquerors. In the bitterness of subjection 
the Egyptians turned from the Empire towards the simple old 
days, as they seemed, of the Pyramid-Builders. Names and 
titles of that period reappeared, a kind of archaistic crusade 
sprang up, and eventually, when Psamatik i restored the rule of 
the Pharaohs over the whole land, the archaistic mode was 
officially adopted by the state. It was as if a degenerate and 
worn-out England of the future, tired of the imperial pomp, were 
to go back for her inspiration to the Anglo-Saxon period, were 
to imitate that period in every way, in art, in costume, and in 
manners, to replace the dignitaries of the present day by “ealdor- 
men,” “ juris,” and “thegns,” and .substitute for the Imperial 
Parliament an English comic-opera “ Witenagemot.” ^ Such 
was the artifically rejuvenated state which Psamatik called 
into being on his attainment of complete independence of 
As.syria (650 B.C.). Babylonia also was seized at this time with 
the craze for archaism. The restored kingdom of Nabopolassar, 
of which we shall follow the fortunes in the next chapter, was 
marked, like the restored kingdom of Psamatik, by a revival 
of old days and old ways before the As.syrian imperialism 
had existed. And Nabonidus, the last king of the last Baby- 
lonian dyna.sly, was, as we shall see, a learned archaeologist, an 
enthusiastic collector of ancient divine images, and energetic 
preserver of the most ancient temples. 

And into the midst of this artificial juvenility of Egypt and 
Babylonia came the real youth of Greece and Persia. The 
Persian conquest of the Near East, and the final collision 

aie direclly copied fiotn the reliefs of an ancient tomb, as in the case of those of a 
Saitc magnate named Aba at Thebes, which were so carefully copied from the pictures 
in the tomb of a vith Dynasty noble of the same name at Dcir el-Gebrawi, that it has 
been possible to reconstitute damaged scenes in one tomb from the evidence of the other 1 
(Murmy's Guide to Egypt, eleventh edition, 1907, p. 470). The Theban noble of the 
Saitc period was evidently inspired to this conceit by the identity of his name with that 
of the ancient, thice thousand years before his time, whose tomb was open to Saite 
sightseers as it is to those of the present day. Such copies are sometimes only 
distinguishable from real woilt of the Old Kingdom by a delicacy of execution 
characteristic of the Suites, and different from the vuile touch of the ancient sculptois 
(see p. 540, 11. 2). 

’ And this may happen yet. Wo are haidly yet in 0111 Rainesside period. 
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between Greece and Tersia, belong to the next and last chapter 
of this book. With it our .story ends. But before the Greeks 
came into conflict with the Persians they had established their 
new civilization on the coasts of the Levant and throughout the 
whole Mediterranean. It is the course of this expansion of 
renascent Greece that we have to trace as succinctl)'^ as possible. 
The internal affairs of Greece, and especially of the Idcllenic 
mainland, call for our attention only in so far as they bear 
directly upon the general progress of Hellenic culture, especially 
towards the east and south, or affect directly the approach of 
the conflict with Persia. With the history of the Greek colonies 
of Magna Graecia and Sicily after their foundation we have no 
concern till Gelon of Syracuse defeats the Carthaginians and 
aspires to lead Greece against Persia. 

The amalgamation of the Indo-European Greek-speakers 
from the north with tlie non- Aryan “ Minoans ” and " Aegcans ” 
of the south had, as we have seen, already combined to form the 
Greek nation in the Homeric period. The new Aryan deities 
of the Hellenes either remained unchanged (like Hera, I-Icstia, 
Ares, and Apollo), or were identified with the older gods of the 
land (like Zeus himselO, or were taken over unchanged (like 
Poseidon, Aphrodite, Artemis, Rhea, and Athene), In the 
Greek religion of the classical period we see a complete 
combination of the old and the new systems, though naturally 
those societies, as Athens, Crete, and Arcadia, which were either 
more strongly tinged with the ancient blood or wore more con- 
servative in spirit, clung more to the descendants of the old gods, 
while the more Aryan- Hellenic a Greek state was the more 
fervently it worshipped Apollo.^ The policy of the ncw-comers 

^ I can make little apology for thus labelling Greek deities as Hellenic and pie- 
Hellenic. To those who have an eye foi such distinctions of charactei the Aiyan 
character of Heia, Hestia, Ares and Apollo is evident, while Poseidon, Aphrodite, 
Artemis, Rhea, and Athene are as evidently prc-Aiyan. The Aryan names of Hera 
“the mistress,” of Ares, “the noble*’ (flrya) war-god, of Apollo “the slayer,” ate plain. 
Apollo, too, is Aryan by his golden hair ; he was no god of the dark Minoans, And I 
cannot accept WlbAMOWiTZ-MoLi.iENDORrF’s well-known theory of his Lycian origin. 
Though the legend that the worship of Apollo at Delos was hi ought from Crete may 
point to some identificaUon with a Minoan male deity of the Attis-type, yet here 
again be may have been simply brought by Cietan Dorians, who had brought him to 
Crete. Hestia, the hearth-goddess, is sutely Aryan. Zeus has an' Aryan name, bathe 
was a compound of the Aryan fathei-god of the sky (Dyaus, Ju-piter) with the male 
Attis-like god of Crete, the son and consort of Rhea, who was boin and reared on 
Ida and died on Tnktas, and in Crete preservedhis old name, Velchanos. That Rhea 
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conquered entirely. In all probability the older people had had 
little feeling for civic freedom or desire to take direct part in 
the government of themselves. Of course, we know nothing 
directly on this point, but the definitely Aryan character of 
classical Greek institutions indicates a deficiency of political 
ideas among the pi'e-Aryan Greeks analogous to the similar 
deficiency among the peoples of Egypt and the Orient. When 
the Aryan Greeks came they were not, of course, savages, and 
brought some culture of their own. But the civilization of the 
older race conquered, and its presence brought about the sudden 
renascence of Greek culture. P'or a time, however, all was 
chaos, as we have seen,^ and a reflection of this period of 
confusion may be found in the fact that during several centuries 
communication between Greece and Egypt, which in the old 
days had been from the beginning of things so regular, ceased 
to be so. Though one or two Egyptian scarabs have been 
found with Geometric (Dipylon) objects in Greece,® not a 
.single pot or sherd of the Geometric style has yet been found 
in Egypt.® There was but little communication. Phoenician 
traders and slavers there were who carried on a fitful commerce 
with the Orient among the warring tribes of Greece, but they 
only brought goods to barter for slaves ; they took away nothing 
else, seemingly. But amid this confusion the soul of Greece 
was striving to awaken, and in the Homeric society of Ionia, 
whither first Cretan colonists,* and then Minoans and minoized 
“ lonians ” from the Feloponnese® and Attica had carried the 
remains of Minoan culture, the new Greek civilization was 
arising. , The dorized peoples of Greece proper were slow to 
gain civilization. We must not be too sure that recent 
discoveries have proved that the Spartans were originally as 

of Crete is the old Mother-goddess of the Minoans, that Aphrodite is another form of 
hei (only connected with the Syrian Ashtoreth, not identical ivith her), that Artemis is 
a Cretan huntress, Diktynna or Britomactis, and that Athena is the Minoan war-^ca'n'c.u 
(opposed to the Aryan Ares), does not require mneli imagination to sec. 

And that Poseidon is Minoan, in spite of his contest with Athena for the possession of 
Athens, is moie probable than that he was Aryan. I make then no apology for 
having in my OMesi Civilizaiian of Greece saii. “The lepis yd/ios of Pelasgic Zeus 
and Achaian Ileva at ICnossos (Dioir, v. ^2) may serve for as as an allegory of that 
mingling of Pelasgian and Aiyan which produced the Hellenic race” (p, 205). 

' P. 7S. 

° See ’Etp. ’ApX' iSgS, col. 120 (from Eleusis). Also a XfXth Dynasty scarab 
from a Geometric tomb at Boeotian Thebes is in the British Museum. 

“ PIauu, 0. C. G., pp. 297 f. * See p. 69, 0.1, “ See p. 6S. 
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civilized as the lonians, and only adopted their historic military 
semi-barbarism artificiallyd For in Crete the Dorians had a 
similar which could hardly be aught but a descendant 

of the ancient militarism of the most barbarous stream (the 
Illyrian) of the invading Aryans.^ Still it is evident that the 
Laconians did eventually take part in the renascence of culture, 
and they received their impetus, apparently, from Ionia.® And 
from Ionia came the great movement of Greek expansion that 
altered the history of the world. 

The first effects of the Greek I'enascence and expansion were 
felt by the Semitic traders who had for so long monopolized the 
trade of the Mediterranean. By the end of the seventh century 
the lonians had not only driven the Phoenicians from Greek 
seas, but had cut the lines of Phoenician trade in half, dividing 
Carthage and the colonies of Spain and Sicily from the mother- 
country and permanently laming their commerce. For the 
Greek trader was also commonly a pirate, and probably had as 
little compunction in warring down Phoenician competitors as 
ever had Elizabethan adventurers in capturing the galleons of 
Spain. Hence a Phoenician-Carthaginian hatred for the men 
of Yavan or Ionia that profoundly influenced the counsels of 
Persian overlords when the day came for the subjugation of 
Ionia after the defeat of Croesus. 

In the eleventh centiuy, as we have seen/ the Phoenician 
merchants were supreme in the Delta jrorts of Egypt, and in the 
whole Levant, Greek pii'ates such as the Tjakaray probably 
did not trade on any great scale : Greece was in confusion and 

^ Tliis thesis has recently been maintained by Mr. Guv Dickins, one of the 
excavators at Sparta, in a paper (J.Zl.S, xxrrii. (1912) pp. I ff. ) entitled “ Chilon 
and the Growth of Spartan Policy,” But I think lie exaggerates the extent of the 
Spartan culture of the early classical period as shewn by the Spartan excavations i the 
so-called “Laconian” (ex-“Cyreuaic”) pottery is certainly inspired by Ionian 
models. What I think Chilon did was to retuin to an ancient SpaiLan virtue 
which had become somewhat corrupted. The “ virtue ” was Dorian, as Crete 
shews. 

^ On the Illyrian stratum of the Dorians, sec p. 74. The Albanian type of head 
is very marked still in Crete (Hawes, B.S.A. Ann. xvi. pp. 258 ff.). The dullness 
of Dorians when unilUiminated hy Ionian influence is well shewn by the later history 
of Crete, which took no part in Greek activity (for the Delphic advice to them to 
abstain from sending help against Xerxes, see IIdt. vii. 169), except to help Ionian 
Athens against Dorian Sicily for money {Tirvlc. vii. 57), till its end, when they fought 
the Romans as fiercely as ever Albanians did Tttrks, to'save their own narrow freedom. 
Crete was barbarized by the Dorians. 

» See p. 534, 


* See p. 321, n. i. 
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decadence, fast falling into barbaiisra. The Sidonian traders 
took their opportunity and, taking the risk of pirates, penetrated 
into the Aegean and had what trade there was. They 
established factories here and there, one cannot doubt, and 
certain Semitic names, as well as the tradition of their presence, 
bear out the probability. Corinth, for instance, which so far as 
we know was not a place of importance in the Mycenaean age, 
and has few heroic traditions, but is definitely associated in 
legend with a goddess of Semitic appearance (Medeia) and a 
god with a Phoenician name (Melikertes), was probably a 
Phoenician foundation. It may well have been the Phoenician 
traders who first saw the importance of the geographical 
position of Corinth on the Isthmus and made it an emporium of 
commerce between the two seas.^ Besides the case of Corinth, 
we have probable Phoenician traces, cither in legend or in place- 
names, at Thera and Kythera, where the purple-fishery had 
attracted them ; at Samos and Adramyttion on the Asiatic 
coast, whose names are certainly Semitic; in Imbros and 
Samothrace, seats of the worship of the Kabeiroi, the Kebirim 

^ Many arguments foi Phoenician activity in tlie Aegean can now be taken as 
rofeiring equally well to the Minoan Greeks ; in view of wliat we now are beginning 
to know of early Aegean leligion, it is unsafe to regard the worship of an Astarte-like 
goddess, for instance, as indicative of Phoenician influence. Aphrodite of Paphos 
may have been a Minoan, not a Phoenician deity at all. Also many tales of the old 
hlinoans seem, on account of their non-IIellenic aspect, to have been transferred by 
the later Gieeks to Phoenician actois ; such is without doubt the tale of the 
Kadmeans at Boeotian Thebes. But we hi\vc good reason to suppose that Phoenician 
Liaders did actually establish themselves in the Aegean ; the fact that they did so is 
agreed upon by the ancient authorities, and it was natural that to them, whose 
activity was so much neaier the hi-stoiical period in tune, much of what was really 
the work of the Minoans should have been rcfeiied. It is true that, as Mr. 
Hogarth says [Toma and ike Eait, p. 84), no aichaeological traces of the 
Phoenicians have yet been found in Gieece (since we know that Kameiios was 
not a Phoenician but a Graeco-Egyptian (Naukratitc) trading station). But what 
should we find? Wliat tiaces have the Phoenicians left in tlieii own countiy, but a 
few inscriptions and clumsily-imitaled saicophagi and seals ? We should not expect any 
of these in a mere tiading-factory, 01 anything but the products of other people. 
The Phoenicians did not leave much trace of themselves any w here. But while not 
unduly depieciating the activity of the Phoenicians, one must beware of falling 
into the opposite exlieme and of allribiiting to them a fai greater influence and 
importance in ancient history than they ever possessed. This exaggeration of the 
Phoenician.s i.s somewhat old- fashioned nowadays, it is tiue, but among Fiench Uleiaiy 
(rather than archaeological) wiiters on ancient histoiy this (to us) out-of-date view is 
apparently still regarded as holding the field, as we sec fiom reading M. Vicloi 
BiIuard’s e.xtremely interesting but very un-aichaeological and unscientific book, 
Les Phiniciens ei VOdvssile, 
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or “Great Ones”; and in Thasos and Thrace, where Phoenician 
miners delved for gold even as late as the seventh century. 

By the eighth century, however, their general activity in 
the Aegean must already have come to an end. In the Iliad 
they are already in process of withdrawal, though they still 
retain their commercial monopoly. In the course of the next 
century, 750-650, they disappeared from Greece, and are 
described in the Odyssey as trading chiefly outside Greek waters. 
The founding of Utica and Carthage a century earlier, and the 
conquest of Phoenicia by the Assyrians just at this period, no 
doubt had much to do with this divagation of their maritime 
activity. And the Ionian traders, freed from Phoenician com- 
petition in their own waters, now passed beyond them into seas 
the monopoly of Tyre and Sidon since the destruction of the 
ancient Keflian power in Crete.^ 

The stories of the first Ionian shipmen who ventured out of 
the Aegean are enshrined in the great poem of the Odyssey, of 
which the oldest parts arc probably no older than the ninth 
century. The original poem no doubt described a voyage of an 
Odysseus in the Black Sea,® like the legend of the Argonauts. 
And it was probably to the Black Sea that the earliest maritime 
efforts of the renascent Greeks were directed. Later, as they came 
more into possession of their own .seas, and the western waters 
attracted their attention, the tales of the sca-waiidcrcr Odysseus 
were transferred to the West, the traditions of an old heroic 
Minoan-Achaian kingdom in the western islands of Kepliallenia, 
Ithaka, and Levkas (no doubt quite historical were attached 
to the story, Odysseus became king of Ithaka, and his wander- 
ings extended to Italy, Sicily, and the Pillars of Plerakles. 
Generally connected with the story we also find voyages to 
Egypt and the Libyan coast. The verisimilitude of the 
Odyssean references to Egypt are remarkable, and we can 

’ On tile traces of the rhoeniciiins in Gieece, see Hall, Oldest CwUrMtion of 
Greece, pp. 224 ff. The great gift of the Thoenicians to Gieece, the knowledge of the 
alphabet, imisl have been leaint fiom them in the ninth and eighth century towards 
the very end of their activity in the Aegean. Mr. k'. H, Maisliall points out to me 
the inscription, C.J.G., xii. (3), 763, fiom Theia, as a proof of tins. 

“ This was fust shewn by Piof. v. WiI.AMO'VVlT?-M6i,LENDOBFir. The fact is 
entirely ignored by M. EbRASD in Les PJiiniciens et t’Odyssee. 

^ Minoan remains of good period have been found in Kepliallenia and Levkas. 
Whether the Homeric Ithaka was. in reality Levkas, as Piof. DoxrvEUn maintains, 
I do not take upon myself, not knowing the gioimd, to form an opinion. I merely 
note his view, which has been strongly maintained and opposed. 
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almost fix to the eighth century the passage (xiv. 257 fif.) in 
which Odysseus, lying guilefully, invents a tale of how he 
raided the Delta with his companions and was taken prisoner 
by the Egyptians.^ The world of the Odyssey is that of the 
ninth and eighth centuries, when the lonians had begun their 
oversea voyages, but before they had actually founded colonies, 
with the possible exception of those which are traditionally the 
oldest, such as those on the Propontis and that at Cumae in 
Italy. 

The traditional dates for the first Ionian colonies in the 
Propontis and Euxine are perhaps not too eaily, but those of 
the Sicilian colonies must be and should be brought down 
somewhat. Our archaeological information hardly enables us 
to date the first Greek colonies in Sicily so early as the middle 
of the eighth century.^ One may feel grave doubt whether the 
traditional second founding of Cyzicus on the Propontis in 
675 B.c. was not really the first and only one; but we have no 
grounds to go upon such as those (chiefly connected with the 
date of the Odyssey^ and that of the “ proto-Corinthian ” pottery) 
that induce us to take off half a century from the traditional 
dates of the Western colonies. We have to take off as much 
or more in the case of other traditional Greek dates, such, 
for instance, as the Eusebian for the Lydian Ardys, and the 
Herodotean for Gyges.^ 

By the end of the eighth century, however, the great Greek 
colonizing movement had begun, which for a time made the 
whole Mediterranean Greek, until Persian protection enabled 
the Phoenicians to recover some of their lost ground in the 
Levant. The changing political conditions of the Greek 
states, combined with, in Eiuope, the paucity and poverty of 
Greek land, and in Asia the obstacle of the foreign power of 
Lydia, drove thousands of colonists to seek homes in the 
barbarian lands which their merchant adventurers had already 
reached and reconnoitred. The ancient patriarchal kingship of 
the Iliad had largely disappeared, and in its place by the be- 
ginning of the seventh century aristocratic government had 
succeeded it in most of the Greek states. This development 
probably began earlier in rich and prosperous Ionia than on the 
comparatively poor mainland of Hellas. The wealthy Ionian 

^ Hai-L, lac. cit. p. 269. ^ liiA- pp. 254, 255. 

“ See p. 504. The date of the poet Atchilochos is another case in point. 
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city-nobles, deriving riches from their new over-sea commerce 
and their position as middlemen for the Lydians and other 
inlanders, shared the royal power among themselves, making 
each city an aristocratic republic. The political discontents 
and feuds to which this gave rise found its outlet in colonisation, 
by which cadet and frondeur noble.s could found with their 
followers cadet city-states. In most cases the going- forth was 
entirely friendly and peaceful, and special relations were always 
kejpt up between the daughter and the mother-city ; and when 
the colony herself coloniaed, the oikUt of the new foundation 
came from the original mother -city. 

The population of Greece was perhaps, too, increasing 
beyond the power of Hellas to bear it. In Asia there was no 
means of pushing farther up the river-valleys into the interior ; 
the compact masses of the native population and their organiza- 
tion under wealthy and powerful kings made this impossible. 
And Greece proper was no more fitted for a large population 
then than she is now. 

So the Greeks, first the lonians and then the Continental.s, 
were carried for the first time out of their own lands to make a 
greater Greece on the shores of the Euxinc and the Ionian and 
Tyrrhenian seas. In Sicily and the Italian Magna Graecia, 
living side by side with native populations Ics.s cultured but 
willing to learn from, and even to a certain extent to coalesce 
with, the newcomers, Greek states were able to develop tp their 
full power, and, possessing wider territory and more fertile soil 
than the parent cities, to attain, in a very short time, wealth 
and prosperity far surpassing what had been possible in old 
Greece. The luxury of the Sybarites became a proverb ; the 
power and arrogance of Gelon, the tyrant of Syracuse, led him 
to claim the leadership of Hellas against the Persian. 

The winter cold and the savagery of the Scylhs prevented 
the colonies on the northern shore of the Euxine from develop- 
ing to the same extent,^ and the colonies on the southern 

* On the aichaeological exploration of the North-Euxine colonies of Miletos, see 
V. Stern, “Die Grieclusclie Kolonisation am Nordgestade des Scliwaizen Meeres,’’ 
in Kha, lx. (1909) pp. 139 ff, ITe describes llie results of the excavation of the 
Ionian settlement at Berezan (in which the name “ Borysthen.es ” is pceseived), on 
the Pug-Dnyepr mouth, which may be the ancient Olbia, the JiapucrOeveiTiui/ ip.Tr6piov 
of Heiodotus (iv. 18). The remains of the actual houses of the settlers weie found, 
and much pottery, horn pioto-Coiinthian to blach-figured Attic and later, including 
Naulcralite, Rhodian, and Fikelkua (Samian?) sherds, as well .as Errvpiian faience 
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coast were unable to expand for the very reasons that barred the 
landward progress of the Ionian cities, On the Mediterranean 
coast of Asia Minor no new colonies had been possible at all ; 
though probably attempts were made, as we see from Assyrian 
records.’^ Phoenicia and Assyria were too near. Cyprus 
already had an ancient Greek population which, however, sent 
out no new colonics of its own. In Cyprus, largely owing to 
Oriental influence, the constitutional changes of Greece had 
awakened no echo; kings still ruled her cities and went forth 
to war in chariots in the fashion of heroic days till the 
end.^ 

On the coast of Libya, inhospitable though it was, coloniza- 
tion was possible, and was carried out in spite of great difficulties 
and only in obedience to the repeated commands of the Delphic 
oracle, whose priests largely directed the course of many of the 
colonizing expeditions. The state of Gyrene, ruled by kings 
who alternately bore the names of Battos and Arkesilas, was 
prosperous, largely owing to its export of the useful silphioti- 
plant, which brought gieat profit to the royal house. The 
proximity of Cyrene to Egypt soon brought her under the 
political influence of the Nile-kingdom, and from vassalage to 
Egypt she passed into vassalage to Persia, taking no part in 
the struggles and glories of true Greece, with which the 
Cyrenians probably had little sympathy. 

The settlements in the Egyptian Delta were of a totally 
different order. They were not colonies at all, but purely 
trading-stations, exactly like the “Treaty-Ports" in China. 
Real Greek colonies on Egyptian territory would have been 
impossible : only trading establishments were possible, and the 
Milesian traders had succeeded in founding one, called simply 
the “ Fort of the Milesians,” in all probability as early as the 
beginning of the seventh century.^ This foundation, which was 

figures from Nailltiatis, which have been found in great numbers on the Black Sea sites 
(see p. 529, n. i). Like the colonies in Egypt (p. 52S), the settlements on the Scythic 
coast were at first nothing more than trading-factories. But unlike the Egyptian 
factories, they developed eventually into true colonics and Trfikeis. They nevei, how- 
ever, livalled the cities of Magna Graecia 01 Sicdy in piosperity or power. 

^ See p. 48c. 

“ IIdt. V, 113, at the end of the sixth century. In Greece the chariot had been 
lelegated to the games over a century before. For the histoiy of Cyprus at tins 
period, see pp. 486, 496, 561, 

" See Hall, Oldssi Cmhzatioii of Greece, p. 271, on the date of the founding of 
MiXrjffluv TeIxos. 
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a death-blow to Phoenician trade-dominance in the Levant, was 
perhaps nearly as old as some of the cailiest of the true 
colonies. At the time of its foundation, Egypt was powetless 
to resent the intuision of the Ionian stiangeis. The Delta was 
ruled by the local kinglets of Heiodotus’ clodekarchy , ^ the 
Ethiopian Pharaohs had little concern with the extieme north 
of theii kingdom, and the shadow of Assyrian invasion paralysed 
the whole land. So the Milesians established their foit and mart 
of MiT^fjcriaiv Ti'^og, the forerunner of Naukratis. 

When the Phaiaonic kingdom was lestoied by Psamatik I, 
the Ionian fort remained untouched by the Egyptians. It was 
close to Sais, the new capital, and had, indeed, probably been 
placed there with the express pei mission and encouragement of 
the Saite princely family, who no doubt had found profit in 
ttading the products of theii estates to the Milesians. Psamatik 
as Pharaoh extended his full protection to the Greeks, and, 
wishing to avail himself of theii proved piowess as warriors, as 
well as mei chants, himself established a second tiading foit on 
the opposite easlein edge of the Delta, to which the Greeks 
gave the name Daphnai this was intended as a bulwark of 
defence against possible attack fiom Syiia as well as a tiading- 
place,* and served as a base for possible wailikc expeditions into 
Palestine. The long siege which Psamatik laid to Ashdod '* was 
no doubt chiefly carried on by Greek soldieis from Daphnai ; 
and its length peihaps testifies to that Greek want of skill in 
the attack of foitified places which we shall see exemplified in 
the Persian war. An Assyrian army would hardly have needed 
so long to reduce Ashdod. Again, it was no doubt not merely 
Gaza, but also Daphnai, and her foiinidable armour-clad garrison 
of Greeks that, as well as the gifts of Psamatilc, stayed the flood 
of Scythian invasion in the early part of the king's reign.* 

Meanwhile the Fort of the Milesians developed into the 
unique factory state of Naukratis, autonomous, and governed 
by its own magistrates chosen by the different states which 
contributed to the common treasury and participated in the 

' Hdt. ii. 147. 

^ Its name sUll suivives in the modern Tell Dafnah or Dtfenneh, and its excava- 
tion by Prof. Petiie has been most instructive, especially for the dating of the Greek 
pQtteiy found in it, which must all date wthin the ccntuiy 660-560 E c , as the 
Greeks were removed from Daphnai hy Amasis soon after his accession (PcTtUE, 
Tams, 1 }. 

’ Hdt 11. 1 57 


See p. tta. 
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common city-hall, the Helleneion,i just as now at Shanghai the 
European communities combine in club and municipality. 

At Naukratis, indeed, the Greeks must have felt the tie 
of common Hellenism more strongly than anywhere else in 
the world. Ringed round by a population of stupid fellaJttn, 
fanatically devoted to their gods and to the priests who served 
them, and hating by immemorial tradition everything foreign 
and not of their world, the Greeks of Naukratis had nothing but 
the royal favour and that of some of the great men, beside 
their own strong right arms, to defend them against a possible 
catastrophe. And this favour depended on their help in war, 
and no doubt a goodly share of the trading-profits. Throughout 
the reigns of Psamatik I and II and Necho this favour continued, 
but Apries, as we shall see, overdid it, and Egyptian national 
sentiment compelled Amasis to confine the Greeks to Naukratis, 
abolishing the settlement at Daphnai. 

But meanwhile the Greeks of Naukratis had been made 
free of Egypt by the kings. They were not confined to the 
"treaty-ports,” but could go where they willed, apparently, 
and sent home marvellous tales of the strange land in which 
they and hundreds of other Greeks lived, bound together by 
the necessity of watchfulness and protection against the 
weird people that inhabited it. And in the same category 
with the Greeks came the Carians, Lydians, and other people 
of Asia Minor, who felt greater kinship with the Greeks than 
with the Semites or Egyptians. The Semites remained apart 
from both Greeks and Egyptians. In Egypt at this time the 
new opposition between young Europe and the old East first 
became apparent. 

The colonial movement, carried on largely under the auspices 
of the most renowned common oracle of Greece, created 
Hellenedom. As Prof Bury has pointed out,^ by the wide 


r On the synoikisnm under Amasis, and the constitution of Naukratis, see p 6 si, 
p, 561. Very interesting relies of the trade of Naukratis are the hundreds of small 
Egyptian and egyptizmg’* objects, chiefly of faience, that have been found not 
merely at Kameiros in Rhodes, but also in the colonies of Miletos on the far 
Scythian coast of the Euxine, al Olbia, Panfcikapaion, and Tyias (see Turayev, 
in Rq!}. Arch, June to August igii). These all date between the eighth 
and fifth centuries b c. At Naukratis were discovered the actual factories where 
most of these objects were made for export, much as cheap Japanese goods are 
made now at Kobe or Osaka to be sent to Europe. 

® History of Greece^ p. 88. 
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diffusion of Iheir mcc on the fringe of “ barbarous ” lands, the 
contrast between Greek and non-Gieck was brought home 
to the Hellenes, and, by consequence, the community of 
Ilellenedom also. The joint-enterprises of different .states 
also made for Greek unity, and nowhere can we find a better 
example of this than at Naukralis. So the Gicck.s gradually 
came to think of themselves a.s one race opposed to all 
" barbarians,” but more especially to the civilized barbarians 
of Egypt and the East. The inevitable conflict was approaching. 
But during the seventh century the opposition of Greek and 
Oriental had not yet become acute ; the Greeks still lived on 
terms of friendship with the rulers of Egypt, and Greek soldiers 
of fortune even took service under Nebuchadrezzar in 
Babylonia.! 

The schooling of the Greeks towards unity was undertaken 
to some extent by the Delphic priests, who sought to reinforce 
by the monitions of the Pythia the unifying tendency that the 
consciousness of common Hellenism had brought about.^ 
There was, of course, no thought of political unity ; that would 
have been totally opposed to the whole genius of the race, 
and only possible had it denied its own ideals and adopted 
the 'very thing that it abominated as most un-Greck, the 
imperial de.spoti.sm of the Easterns. The Sacred War (about 
590) shews the reverence in which the Delphic oracle was now 
regarded by the whole of Greece, and the pan-hcllcnic vengeance 
which fell on Krisa te.stified to the unity that the Greeks could 
feel when insult was offered to the gods by one of their own 
numbers. A century later the strength of pandrcllenic feeling 
was to be tested to the full, not by a single Greek town, but 
by the whole embattled force of the emperor of Asia, in whose 
armies conquered Assyria, Babylonia, and Egypt marched but 
as subject tribes. Hellenic patriotism won through, despite 
the cowards: but political unity did not come after that 
tremendous trial, nor was it in the mind of the nation that it 
should. Athens was punished for her unification of the 
maritime Greeks : Sparta for her attempt at land-hegemony. 
The unity of the Greeks was strongest in diversity. And 
when the Macedonian “ unified ” them, they died. 

^ The brother-in-law of Allcaios the poet served under Nebuehadrezrar. 

“ The infliiPirce of the religious games in promoting this national consciousness 
was of course very vreat. 
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Leagues, whether temporary or lasting, between the cities 
meant no subjection to any one of them till the days of Athens 
and the Confederation of Delos. Such leagues were usually 
partly religious, partly commercial, and were often very ancient. 
One of the oldest religious leagues was the Amphiktiony which 
was formed (originally at Anthela) to protect Delphi ; and of 
the commercial-religious leagues the oldest known is that of 
Kalaureia. The states which formed this alliance combined to 
make common offerings to the sea-god on the island of Kalaureia, 
off the Argolic coast by Troezen, a very central position for the 
purpose, and, then as now, an admirable little port.® The 
original members of the league seem to have been cities of 
the Argolic and Saronic Gulfs only; Prasiai, Nauplia, Hermione, 
Troezen, Epidauros, Megara, Aigina, and Athens. As the 
colonizing movement went on, commerce between the eastern 
and western Greeks became ever more and more vigorous, 
and the Kalaureate League developed. The port of Boeotian 
Orchomcnos, Anthedon on the Euripus, was admitted to the 
league (Orchomenos, as overlord of Anthedon, offering), and 
now the states of the league combined with Eretria and with 
Miletos, the ally of Megara, friend of Athens, the pioneer 
of Ionian oversea commerce and colonization, to control a' .sea 
trade-route from east to west, from Miletos to the Cyclades, 
where Paros was an important member, to the Euripus and the 
Saronic Gulf, then by way of the Peloponnesian coast round to 
the Ionian Sea, A land route from Anthedon by Orchomenos 
to the Corinthian Gulf no doubt supplemented the all-sea route. 
Eretria became the central point and mainspring of this league. 

Commercial jealousies soon resulted in the establishment of 
a rival commercial route, with its centre in the city of Chalkis, 
the chief foe of Eretria. Samos, the rival of Miletos, Naxos, the 
rival of Paros, and Corinth, the rival of Aigina, combined with 
Chalkis to exploit a route by the Isthmus of Corinth, across 
which ships could be hauled from the Eastern to the Western 
Sea. The favourable commercial position of Corinth soon 
assured the predominance of the Chalkidian alliance in the 

' Mr. Marshall points out to me that this influence of Delphi extended in other 
directions than the pohtical. The Orestes-legend, for instance, was entirely trans- 
formed from its Homeric simplicity under the influence of Delphi, whose priests 
wished to exalt Apollo as the avenger of ciime (see Jeeb Introd. to Sophocles' 
Mkeira). 

^Knl-ntp* IS tile modern Poi 05 . 
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West; Ihu Erelrian colony of Korkyra wan taken, and there- 
after only one or two colonies were established in Italy and 
Sicily by the cities of the rival league. In the East, however, 
the Eretrian League well maintained its position ; Milctos and 
Megara dominated the Hcllespontinc region. About the 
middle of the seventh century, however, bioke out a direct 
conflict between the two Euboean centres of the rival leagues, 
Eretria and Chalkis, This, the Lelantine War, ended disas- 
trously for Eretria, and her defeat reacted upon her 
allies. Samos now came more to the front; Corinth 
increased rapidly in wealth and power, while Aigina and 
Megara declined, and Athens (since her synoikisinos one of 
the largest states of Greece) sank into temporary obscurity. 
In Egypt the effect was to throw open the factories of the 
Milesians to their Samian rivals, and at Naukratis we find 
the Samians by the side' of the Milesians and Aiginetans. Only 
the eastern members of the Chalkidic League were interested 
in the Levantine trade: Corinth toaded solely with the West.*- 

Meanwhile the class-divisions of the Greek cities, accentuated 
by the rule of the aristocratic and timocratic oligarchies, were 
becoming fused to some extent by the common subjection of 
all, both noble and simple, to the tyrants.^ Rulers like 
Periandcr, Thrasyboulos, and the I’eisistratids formed a 
necessary transition to the democracy, which was finally 
established in Athens by Kleistlienes, and to which, well led, 
Athens owed her greatness and Persia largely her defeat, 
Sparta underwent none of these radical constitutional changes, 
but her constitution changed, nevertheless. Pier two kings 
still ruled Lacedaemon, but, unless they were unusually forceful 
men like the first Kleomenes, they could do little in despite 
of the checking authority of the Ephors, whose institution was 
traditionally assigned to Lycurgus in the eighth century, but 
was probably of later date. Argos was ruled by kings whose 
power was less trammelled. However, only one of them, 
Pheidon, was a man of sufficient force to make his state 
respected for a time in Greece.^ But the tyrants who came 

' On Corinth and her colonies see Hall, O.C.G., pp. 257, 260. 

“ On the tyiants see Mahafvy, Survey of Greek Civilimtion, pp, 87, 99 ff. 

“ The view of Curtins as to the date of Pheidon (668 B.c.) seems more probable 
than that which places him nearly a century earlier, if he really had money struck 
for him in Aigina, But see Prof. Percy Gardner’s paper, “ The Earliest Coins of 
Greece Proper,” Proe, Brit. Acted, vol, v. (1911)1 Piof, Gardner denies that Pheidon 
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in the sixth centuiy had all to be men of energy and force, 
or they fell. And while the fact of their rule .stirred up 
democratic feeling, their love of splendour and patronage of 
the arts of civilization and commercial instinct greatly 
forwarded the rise of the new culture of Greece. 

We see from the Homeric poems that the old tradition of 
civilization had never died out in Ionia, whither the expelled 
Achaians and lonians had carried it. And it was in Ionia 
that Greek civilization was reborn, under the influence of the 
Oriental “ mixed culture ” that held sway in the inland 
kingdoms of Asia Minor and had been borne from Syria to the 
Aegean by the Phoenician traders.® From the Phoenicians the 
Greeks took over the invention of the alphabet, ’■* and from the 
Lydians, it was said, that of coined money (though we may well 
doubt whether this was not really an Ionian invention first 
devised for the Lydian kings).** In Ionia and the isles the 

cixu liiivo had inoiiuy .stiuck foi him in Aigina, which he did ncil rule : the Aigineliin.s 
sliiick llioir numoy on tlie .sUuidaid wlucli had been tcgiilaled hy Plieidon, who lived 
in the eighth conluty (Paiihanias’ dale, 748 n.c.). I owe my knowledge of this paper 
to Mr. Hill. 

* See 190C, pp. 131 IT. 

See p. 79 (Ch. 11.). Mr. K. II. Marsiiali.’s theories a.s to Lydian in- 
(Ittence on East Gieek art as excmpUfied ii\ jcwellety (Ar/A dd/r. Cat. of JmtHery, 
p. xxiv.) have Ijoen amply confnmed by the recent American c.xcavations at Sardis 
{A./.A., 1911, p. 4 S 7 ). The best view of the oiigin of Ionian cultine and its 
relation to that of the Greek Bionze Age is that of IIosartii, Ionia and the Mast 
(Oxfoid, igog). In this series of six brilliant lecUires Mr. Hogarth envisages 
peilectly the whole of thi.s question as it appears to lire aicliaeologists at the present 
time. On the inlluence of Lydia on Ionian culture Mr. Ilogaith has said all that is 
to he said. Only perhaps he has depreciated the Vltoeiricians unduly fsee p. 533, 11.). 
They certainly were at one time in the Aegearr, and after they were expelled Iheiice 
still acted as middlemen between Greece and Syria, and probably shared the 
Egyptian trade with the Greeks of Naukralts. The Graeco-Egj'ptian antiquities from 
Kameiios in Rhodes ate, as Mr. Hogarth says, no doubt largely of Naukiatitc 
origin and have nothing to do with the Phoenicians. 

® The Semitic names and order of the Greek letters prove their Phoenician origin. 
As to the origin of the Phoenician alphabet rlself see p. 429, n. 2. The Cypriote Greeks 
preserved their syllabic system, a descendant of the old Minoan piotographio script, 
till the third century, refusing to adopt the alphabet. This does not say much for the 
power and prestige of Phoenioran influence among them, which, as PIogaktu has 
shewn (Ionia and the Mast, pp. 86 ff.), was in fact very small. The Phoenician 
settlement at Kition was probably not established till the nintli century (it is 
mentioned by the Assyrians in the eighth), after the decadence of the Minoan cultine 
in the i.sland. (ICilion is mentioned by the Egyptians in the twelfth centni'y (Hall, 
O.C.G., p. 169, 11.2), but probably there were no Phoenicians there then.) 

^ If coined money was in reality first used by the T.ydtans, it is piolmlile enough 
that it was invented by the lonians. One can hardly Imagine Lydians, a pastoral 
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debased Late Mycenaean ceramic was transfoimed into a new 
style, characteiizcd by a bchemc of decoration very Oriental in 
feeling, which, when art began to raise its head again in Greece 
proper, was carried thither, and displaced the harsh geometric 
style of the mainland potters. From Corinth, which seems to 
have been the main focus of distribution, the new ware was 
carried to the Corinthian colonies in the West, At Syracuse 
the earliest Greek vases, which must be almost coeval with the 
period of colonization, shew an interesting style of transition 
from the geometric style to this “Proto-Corinthian,” as we call 
it.^ The further development of this style, and an elimination 
of its Oriental elements, quickly followed, and the Rhodian style 
in the islands, the Laconian-Cyrenaic at Cyrene and Sparta, the 
Daphniote and Naukratite in Egypt and largely under Egyptian 
influence, carry on the history of Greek pottery to the sixth century 
and the beginnings of the classical style of Greek vase-painting in 
Attica. The recent excavations at Sparta “ have shewn that in 
ceramic art the Dorian of the seventh and sixth centuries was 
by no means so rnaitLstic as he has commonly been supposed to 
have been, and a practical identity of the Early Laconian styles 
with the Cyrenaic seems well assured, though it is by no means 
certain 3 fet that the Laconian pottery was not of Cyrenaic 
origin, In any case the style was ultimately of Ionian origin; 
the Spartans were indebted for their early ceramic art to the 
lonians.® 

At the same time the arts of metal-working and sculpture 
were revived, the former with great splendour. Most inter- 
esting examples of small metal-work of the eighth and seventh 
centuries were discovered in the course of the British Museum 

people riiled by country squires, inventing anything but a new tune on the pipes, 
But they controlled the gold of their river-beds, and the siK er from the mines of the 
mterroi, and this gave their kings wealth and the power of employing Ionian intel- 
ligences in their service. To the commercial Ionian must be assigned the invention 
of money, first coined no doubt for his Lydian lords. On the oiigm of Gieek weight 
standaids see Gardnbr, Emlzesl Coins of Greece Eiofer, pp. Sfl, Piof. Gardner 
doubts their “ Mycenaean ” origin. But he seems to me to magnify unduly the 
barbarism of the intermediate peiiod between “ Mycenaean ’’ and historic Greece 
when he doubts whethei “so civilised an inslitulion as a weight standard " would 
have survived. 

' Several very interesting early vases in the Syracuse Museum shew this 
transition well. 

® Annual of the British School at Athens^ vol. xiii. ff. ■ see especially the ai tides on 
the pottery by Mr. J. P, DkOOV, 

' Cf. p. 5*3, n, 1 , 
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excavations at Ephesus in 1904-5.^ The relation of some of 
this gold-work to that of tlie Mycenaean tombs at Enkoini 
in Cyprus is of great interest, and is a proof of the perman- 
ence of the Mycenaean art-tradition in Ionia." Some of the 
finest relics of early metal-work yet discovered, of Ionian origin 
and shewing the typical Ionian use of Oriental designs, has 
been found in Crete, In the votive offerings from the cave of 
Zeus on Mount Ida, now in the Candia Museum. Crete too 
has yielded monuments of the most archaic Greek sculpture to 
Italian excavators at PiiniAs, a shrine on the eastern slope of 
Ida.'* They shew work crude and clumsy enough. Sculpture 
was slow in development at first, and seems to have received 
its great impetus from the Ionian connexion with Egypt. 
Ionian sculptors are said, no doubt with truth, to have visited 
Egypt, and we see in the woiks of the earliest sculptors of 
Greece a strong reflection of the hardness and stiffness of the 
Egyptian work of the Psammeticid period. Even the curious 
conventional “archaic smilcj” which is so charactciistic of the 
early Greek statues of the renascence, is directly traceable to 
ligypt, where it was equally characteristic of a certain type of 
Saitc work.‘‘ And everywhere in Greece splendid temples 
began to ri.se in honour of the god.s, and the architecture of 
Holla.s was born. In Ionia Oriental influences, often specifically 
Ilitlito-Assyrian in character, are seen, and the Ionian pillar- 
capital deiived its immediate origin from the Hittites of Boghaz 
Kyoi.'"’ In Greece proper and in the West the sterner Doric 
column, derived from a simple wooden original, was more popular. 
In it (except for the fact that the tapering of the shaft is in the 
reverse direction) wc see a strong reminiscence of the old Minoan 
column of Knossos, which like it had no base, and was weighted 
above with a massive swelling capital and abacus.** The Early 

^ Hogarth, Ephesus (Bu't. Miis., 190S). The ivory caivmg is also rnosl notable. 

2 Hogarth, Ionia and the East, p. 54 ; Marshal!., Et tt. Mus. Catalogue of 
Jo-oelleiy, p, xxii. 

t In tiadition the beginnings of cl.rssical Gieek sciilpUue .aie associated specially 
with Cicle and the names of Dipomos and Skyllis. Milchhofisr {Anfaitge der 
Kunst tn Gtiechenland, Leipzig, 1SS3) was the first to note the impoitance of Crete 
in the history of “ Aichaic ” Gteeic art. 

* The same “archaic smile” is seen in Cypiiote sculpture of the sixth and fifth 
cenliuies, and piobably has the same Saile origin. 

® See PUCHSTEIN, Dte lomsche Saule (1907), and KING, J.ff.S, xxx. 
p. 332 

® The “Caphloi capital” of Hebrew architecture (Amos ix, i ; Zeph. ii. 14). 
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Doric columns, as at Corinth and I’acstinn, have enormous 
cairitals of this type, which later on giew more restrained in 
girth, and shew the new Greek sense of proportion in their 
relation to the size of the column. The revival of the clumsy, 
overweighted Minoan capital soon disappears, and finally in 
the fifth century the grand Doric pillars of the Parthenon mark 
the apogee of Greek architecture, as its reliefs mark the apogee 
of Greek sculpture, now entirely freed from archaic clumsiness 
and Oriental convention. 

When the Parthenon was built Greece had defeated the 
Persian, and had attained full consciousness of her superiority 
to the barbarian in culture as in arms. But a century earlier 
her art had seemed to shew no superiority to that of the 
Orientals. At the end of the seventh century Ashurbanipal’s 
sculptors at Nineveh were representing horses which the frieze 
of the Parthenon can hardly equal, and lions which no sculptor 
has ever surpassed in careful observation and truthful delinea- 
tion, Ages before, Egypt had produced portrait sculpture 
which no Greek or modern can rival for fidelity and force. 
But yet already a century or more before Phciclias one can .sec 
in Greek ait the one thing that wa.s to make it the first true 
unified art in the world, the sense of proportion. Truth for an 
Assyrian or Egyptian could be exercised in the ca.se of a horse 
01 a lion, or (in a .simple age) a human portrait. But if a god 
or a king was to be represented proportion was not considered, 
and even an ordinary human being could not, though his size 
might be correct, be shewn with fidelity to nature. Similarly 
in imperial Assyria, as in imperial Egypt (the renascent Egypt 
of the Sartes had better taste), the houses of gods and kings, 
though their detail might be good, had to be enormous and 
entirely disproportionate in total size to the scale of its 
ornamentation. The Greek temple was small, but looked more 
splendid than any tower of Babel ; it was built with a sense 
of proportion. The Greek sculptor and vase-painter gave to 
their deities a proportionately more majestic stature than to 
ordinary mankind : they did not represent them twice the size 
or in any unnatural guise or in accordance with any barbarous 
convention that made the semblance of truth impossible.^ Kings 

^ One must except the conventional representation of monsters. But they 
were monstrous, and were so represented : in them there could be no 
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vviTc ordinaiy mortals, ami were so represented. This was the 
new Hijhit in art that the Greeks, already before the Persian 
wars, had brought into tlie world. And it was a new spirit nut 
onlj' in art but in civilization generally. 

Knowing what we do of the psychological peculiarities of 
the different races of mankind, it is perhaps not an illegitimate 
speculation to wonder whence the Grceks inherited this sen.se 
of proportion in their whole mental outlook. The feeling of the 
Hellenes for art in general was surely inherited from their 
forebears on the Aegean, not the Indo-European, side.’- The 
feeling for naturalistic art, for truth of representation, may have 
come from the Aegeans, but the equally characteristic Aegean 
love of the crude and bizarre was not inherited : the sense of 
proportion inhibited it. In fact, we may ascribe this sense to 
the Aryan element in the Plellenic brain, to which must also 
be attributed the Greek political sense, the idea of the rights of 
the folk and of the individual in it.® The Mediterranean 
possessed the artistic sense without the sense of proportion ; 
the Aryan had little artistic sense but had the sense of pro- 
portion and justice, and with it the political sense, The result 
of the fusion of the two races we see in the true canon of taste 
and beauty in all things that had become the ideal of the 
Greeks,® and was through them to become the ideal of mankind. 
The sense of clarity and proportion permeated the whole 
cultured mind of the nation. We see it already in the seventh 
and sixth centuries in the arts of speech and song which now 
a.sserted their power over men, when the great lyric poets, 

1 We Imva only lo look round and seek, vainly, for any self-developed artistic 
feeling among pure Indo-Europeans. The Kassitcs had none and blighted that of 
Babj'lonla for centuries .' the Persians had none and merely adopted that of Assyria : 
the Goths and Vandals had none : the Cells and Teutons have throughout the 
centuries derived theirs from the Medileiianeaii region. 

^ The predominance of the Aryan eleinenl in Greek political ideas is obvious. It 
IS not probable that the old Aegean had any more definite political ideas than had his 
lel.itive the Egyptian. 

® In i-naUeis of political and ordinary justice bet-yveen man and man they fell short 
of their ideal often enough, but they had the reasonable ideal ; the “ barbarians ” had 
none. The Egyptians were an imaginative race, but their imagination was un- 
trammelled by the sense of proportion : their only thinker with reasonable and 
logical ideas, Akhenaten (see pp. 298 if.), soon became as mad a fanatic as any 
unreasonable Niliian monk or Arab Mahdi. Ordinarily speaking, Egyptian and 
Semitic ideals were purely religious, and so, to the Greek mind, beyone^ the domain 
of leason. The Bahylonlans, Assyrians, and Phoenicians cannot be said ever to have 
possessed any ideals of any kind. 
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whose inspiration was first gained in the tense struggle 
between the aristocrats and the demos, shed lustre on the 
names of the ^A;/wi’-born princes who fostered and protected 
them at their courtsd Wc see it in the work of the 
Aisymnetai and lawgivers such as Eittakos, Zalcukos, and 
Charondas, who now heralded the development of reasonable 
law in the West.- In politics we see it in the Solonian reform 
of the constitution of Athens in the first decade of the sixth 
century, a reform which for the first time in the world's 
history proclaimed justice for the common people, and firmly 
planted the democratic ideal (with all the defects of its qualities) 
in the soil of Athens. Finally we see it as clear and logical 
thought in the realms of abstract .speculation, where the Greeks 
were already conquering their eternal place of priority and 
pre-eminence. So far as we know, the human intelligence first 
reached in sixth-century Greece the height which, lost for a 
thousand years during the Dark Ages, it has now since the 
Renaissance again attained. The contrast between even the 
average Greek mind and that of the Oriental or Egyptian of 
the sixth century H.C. must have been cnormoms : the gulf 
between the Greek philosopher or poet and the mo.st learned 
of Babylon or Egypt, almost impassable. The .somnolent 
priestly antiquarians of the Nile-land could communicate 
nothing more tangible to the Greek inquirer than the fact of 
the passing of innumerable generations of “ men and the sons 
of men.” Yet this fact of antiquity impressed the Greek 
because he was intelligent; he realized his youth in the world; 
but a few generations back his ancestors had been heroes, 
perhaps demigods, iu the mist of the dark age of barbarism 

1 See Mahaffy, Survey of Greek Cwiliartion, pp, 813 ff., loi IT. In Hesiod we 
get the Inst inkling of the poetiy of the new age, but his fonn i,s that of the ancient 
heroic lays : he lived piobably in the eighth century. The involved and artificial ocle.s 
of Pindar (c. 522-443 B.c.) belonged in their form to the atislocraUc age, in his time 
long passed away. 

“ Elabor ate legal codes had been characteristic of Babylonian culture, not from 
any high-flown ideal of justice, hut because the Babylonian was a severely accurate 
and practical person who had everything regulated and wiitten down. In Egypt the 
laws, other than certain ancient customs, were probably both made and administered 
very much at haphazard : the Egyptians had and have naturally careless and in- 
accurate minds. What the “ Laws of Minos ” may have been like we do not know. 
Oriental influence, ultimately traceable to Babylonia, must have had considerable 
influence in the forming of Greek legal systems, hut the murn legal ideas were no 
doubt of Indo-European orimn. That of Gortyn in Crete is the oldest Greek code. 
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from which his race had but lately emerged.^ So it may be 
Lhat Thales and Pythagoras really visited the Nilc-land,^ as did 
many others of their countrymen at the time, and tried to gain 
some wisdom from the Egyptian priests, but they must soon 
have found Egyptian religious and “philosophical” ideas 
utterly unreasonable and useless to them : their own thought, 
even when it is mystical enough (as in the case of what wc 
know of the Pythagorean teaching), has little in it of the 
barbarous confusion characteristic of Egyptian religious ideas : 
it is well-ordered and logical,^ and in it we see the final triumph 
of the European soul in the new Greece. The Greek 
philosopher created the disciplined mind of Europe, which rules 
the woidd to-day. From religion too Oriental ideas were kept 
far apart, and Semitic religious fanaticism was never admitted 
to it,*' though the Greek found hardly repellent, rather amusing 
in fact, the drunken orgies of the Aryan wine-god from Thrace 
and his crew. In the fury of the wine-intoxication there was also 
certainly something divine and mysterious.* Mysteries he did not 
refuse, but they must be reverently and sanely mystical, as prob- 
ably were those of Eleusis in comparison with those of Egypt.^’ 

‘ Iljvr, ii. 143. ''Burnet, Sarly Grech Philosophy, pp. 38, q2, 

"On lliis Di. Farnet.i. hns whiten admiiablyin his Greece amt Babylon-, hut 
I denuu to liU .stulemcnt (p. 202) : “The histoiy of Ilullns is not sUhied by any 
‘war of religion.’” Surely ihe Sacred War and the destruction of TCiisa (p. 530) 
liiixily bear tiiis out. But we m.ay admit that the event in question was exceptional. 
When tiro all-lioly Apollo was in question. Greek sweet-reasonableness in religious 
iTialleia often disappeared. Atrd he was the most “Aryan” Greek of the Greek 
gods. So that we cannot say lhat the Aryan spirit brought an entire absence of 
religious f.rnaticisnr to the Greek mind. It brought a sense of the holiness of a deity 
which when irritated could resemble fanatiersm, but was not it, in the Semitic sense, 
since it was combined with perfect toleration of other gods and religions. The 
Aryan Persian Zoioastiians possessed an exactly similar spirit (see p. S 7 h). Whether 
tire Greeks would not have benefited in character by an infusion of Semitic earnestness 
is another question. 

■' There was nothing of religious fanaticism, properly so called, in the Bacchic 
fury. The attempts which have been made to connect the Dionysiac cult with the 
Semitic East have been entirely unsuccessful, since it is quite evident that there is 
nothing Semitic about it, Dionysos was a Tliiaciaii god, and owing to bis late intro- 
duction the most purely and bai'barously Indo-European deity in Olympus (of. 
Aristophanes). There never was a Semitic wine-god of any kind, and the 
pliilological arguments connecting Dionysiac names with Seiiiitic roots are absurd. 
Semele’s name, if anything, is Slav ! (Hall, O.C.G., pp. 239, 240). 

" How far the Eleusinian mysteries may be connected with the pie-Heilenic 
religion of Greece we do not know. The Orphic beliefs seem to be of Oriental 
(Anatolian or Semitic) origin, and were quite foreign to the true Greek religion; 
spirit, 
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So “the early ITcllcnc asserted his spii'ilual indepcadcncc of 
the East.” '■ 

Meanwhile in Es3^pt the renovation of the kingdom pio- 
duced no ical renascence. The archaism of art and govern- 
mcnt-titlcs, which sought to go back to the models of the Old 
Kingdom, was but a fashion, and meant nothing. The results 
of the decadent Empire and of the Ethiopian rule remained. 
Though the kingdom was reunified politically, the old division 
between North and South which had been revived by the 
Theban Priest-Kings continued in a peculiar political arrange- 
ment which first appeared under the Ethiopians: Thebes was 
inled by a princess of the loyal house as High-Priestess of 
Amen, bearing the title “ Praiser of the God.” The great queen 
Amenartas bore it under the Ethiopians, and under the Saites 
the best-known priestess-queen of Thebes is Nitakrit (Nitokiis) 
in the icign of Psamatik I ; it was her name that was trans- 
ferred in Gi'eek talcs to the couitesan Rhodopis. Archaism 
had no power to abolish this political inherilancc from the 
Ethiopians. The renovation of tire kingdom was real in that 
it brought to the nation a prosperity that had been unknown 
since the time of the XXth Dynasty; the evidence of rojnal 
and general wealth is undeniable, and is best .seen in the works 
of the Saitc king.s in the temples, especially tho.se of the Delta, 
which reach their culmination of splendour under Amasis, just 
before the catastrophe which finally destroyed Egyptian in- 
dependence.^ And it was this very prosperity, whicli re.stcd on 
no real defensive power, but merely on the spears of Greek and 
Carian mercenaries, that was Egypt’s ruin, the bait that drew 
the conqueror to her. 

None in the seventh century, while Assyria still .stood, erect 
though swaying, a corpse in armour, could have foreseen a 

' Farnkti, /uc. ill ., p. 203. 

® M«ch of Uie tomple-magmricencc that Iloioclolus saw was the pioduct of the 
Saite century. At this time the teniple-aichitects seem to have livalled one another 
in the production of wondeiful shnnes carved out of solid blocks of giamte (IlDT. 
a 155) 17s)- Tkc relief-sculptnie of the time is fine, and often shews reraai Icable taste 
and a chaiacteiistic delicacy of eieculion This delicacy is seen in all the artistic 
products of the period, especially in the ceiainic objects, which aie usually of a 
peculiar light-blue colour. This was an instance of the aichaistic spirit of the time, 
foi the most Rncienl pioducts of the Egjrptian gWe-potters under the Old Kingdom 
had been coloured pale-blue. Tire aichaism of the relief decoration of lire tombs is 
very marked (see p. 518, n. ), but they are distinguishable fioin the leal pioductions of 
the Old Kingdom by their peculiar delicacy. 
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conquest of rich and magnificent Egypt by the barbarous 
mountaineers of Elam and Anshan, still less the eventual 
struggle between Persia and Greece. Yet Persia came to the 
conflict merely as the heir of Lydia, whose kings, free from the 
fear of Assyria though still obsequious to her, had turned their 
faces to the West and aspired to subdue the Ionian cities to 
their will. But for the invasion and long-continued raids of the 
Kimmerians/ which afflicted Phrygians, Lydians, and lonians 
alike, they might have succeeded. After the fear of the 
Kimmerians was removed, Miletus, then the first of all the states 
of Ionia, had to bear the brunt of long wars with Sadyattes and 
Alyattes of Lydia, which only came to an end after the great 
battle on the Halys in 585 B.C., in which Lydia and Media 
came face to face.^ Behind the Mede stood his heir, the 
Persian, but none saw him. Croesus of Lydia, proud of his 
wealth and power, first made war on the lonians, but soon the 
overthrow of Astyages by Cyrus brought his schemes of 
conquest to an end, and hurriedly he sought Greek friendship 
and alliance. But events, and the Persian, marched too quickly 
for him. And meanwhile, the continental Greeks continued to 
the end oblivious to the danger to their budding civilization 
which might arise from the East. That the Orientals were not 
all weaklings who required defending by Greek mercenaries 
they might have learnt from the sti'uggle of Miletus with Lydia ; 
but they took no thought of their Eastern march which had 
been so well defended by their Ionian brethren, whom they 
despised as themselves half-Oriental. Sparta had no thought 
but to impose her domination on the Peloponnese, Corinth no 
thought but for her commerce and the preservation of her 
colonies in dependence upon her, Athens no thought for any- 
thing but her local politics and constitution-making. Still, the 
iron wars of Spaita gave Greece the warriors who defended 
Thermopylai and nerved the Greeks to resist Persia in the 
open field, while the revolutions and constitutions of Athens 
gave her the democratic spirit which stood fast for Hellenic 
freedom against alien subjection, and the splendid culture of 
the Peisistratid age, as we know it from the sculptures in the 
Acropolis Museum (Plate XXXII. 2) and from the tradition of 
its literary energy, gave her citizens the feeling that their city 
was indeed no mean one, and fully worthy to be a protagonist for 
1 See pp. 49'!. SoS- “ E S5i- 
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Hellas.'^ Corinth, swayed by baser ideals than either of the 
oilier two, came worst of the throe chief continental states 
out of the trial.^ 

So the Greeks stood, energetic indeed, and doughty in war, 
but divided in mind, incapable of unity against a common foe, 
and, except the lonians, ignorant of his power, at the moment 
when Cyius destroyed the kingdom of Croesus. Egypt, incap- 
able of action, could only watch tlie death that was coming 
upon her. Babylon already lay dead, Assyria was dead and 
forgotten. 

We turn now to the events in the East which led up to the 
final catastrophe of the old order, and the new era of the 
world’s history which began upon the day of Salamis. 

I continue to believe that the demociacy was the moving spiiiL of the 
lesistance of Athens to Peisia. A curious distoition of history is to bo found in 
Nordin, Aesymnetie nnd Tyranms (Klto, v. pp. 392 ff.), wheie tlie victory of 
Greece is asciibed to the Tyiants, especially the Peisistmtid.ie, who so strengthened 
Athens. Il-ad the Tyinnts continued tlicir mlc, he says, and foiined Greece into 
“ Reiclic” (like that of Syiacuse), how much inoie easily would they have withstood 
I'eisia I But this is highly queslionahlc ; tyiannic einpiies weie possilile in Sicily, 
lint not only tlie liistoiy hut also the geogiapliy of the Gieelc mainland foih.ide them 
iheie. The fact is that all the Tyr.aiils did was to make Alliens splendid ; they were 
loady oiiotigli in Older to save Iheu skins lo submit to Pcisin, as the reisisLinlids dul ; 
it was to keep out tyiamiy and foreign domination tliat the Alhenums belpid to bum 
Saidis, The energy of the Athenian democracy was of ctnuse .dso inspUed by desire 
to save its own skin, as was the energy of the Ficncb dcmooiacy in 1792, And in 
both cases the result was the victory of a now principic and the dawn of a new ei.r in 
the world. 

“ Algos, bbiclgeoned by Sp.aiUi lo a condition almost of insensibilily, was no 
longer a stale of the first rank, and incapable of helping Gieece, which lo bei would 
only mean helping Spaita. She pioduccd no second Pheidon. 
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BABYLON AND THE MEDES AND PERSIANS : 
FROM THE FALL OF NINEVEH TO THE 
DEFEAT OF XERXES 

(606-479 B.C.) 

I. Babylon and Eg^'pt 

Nccho sci/c'i I’.ilcilire (G08) — Baltic of Caichcmibh (604) — Bahylonun conquest 
of I’lilestine — Nohuoliadie//in takes Jeiusalem (596) — Necho’s wok in Egypt — I’sama- 
tik II m Nubui— The inscuption of Abu Simbel — The “Asrank” — Uahabia (Apues) 
intcifcios in ralostino, occupying Phoeniew ($88) — Nebuchadicrrai .iclvancos into Syiia 
(587) — I'Nl of fcnisalem and captivity of the Jews (586) — ^Jeiamiah a( Tahpanhes 
(Daphnni) — Siege of Tyio (586-573) — Ualiabia defeated by the Cyien.ieans — Amasis 
(56g~52C)~Apiioa icvoUs (566) —Battle of Momemphis— Death of Apiics— Supposed 
Babylonian invasion of Egypt not pioved — Death of Nobuchadre77at (562) — Nabo- 
nidus (55G-539) — Nehuchadie/zai’s buildings at Babylon — Anticpiarian tastes of 
N al lonidus — Belslia-/zai 

A FTP'R the fall of Nineveh, the Assyrian claims to 
empire in Syria and the West naturally fell to 
Babylon, while the Medes took the Ninevite territory 
and the lands north and east of Tigris. Southern Assyria and 
Northern Mesopotamia were occupied by Nabopolassar, who 
ruled unchallenged to the bend of the Euphrates. Beyond the 
river, however, Pharaoh Necho, easily destroying Josiah and his 
army in the historic field of Megiddo, had seized the whole of 
Syria and Palestine, ^ and a conflict was inevitable if Babylon 
intended to make good her claims to the inheritance of Asshur. 
Two years after the fall of Nineveh the collision between Egypt 
and Babylon took place, at Carchemish, and the motley host of 
Necho, composed of all the strange African subjects of Egypt 

1 2 Kings xxiii, 29 ; Hut. li. 159. It is significant of the grateful attitude of the 
Egyptian kings towards the mercenaries who gained them their victories that when 
Necho took Gaza he dedicated some of its spoil to Apollo at Branchidai. 
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willi a (probably untrustworthy) “stiffening;” of Greek and 
Carian mercenaries, went down before the Babylonians, led by 
Nebuchadrezzar, Nabopolasaar s energetic son/ Routed and 
disorganized, Pharaoh’s host hurried back to Egypt, abandoning 
all the conquests of five years before, ^ pursued by Nebuchad- 
rezzar, who halted only on the borders of Egypt, where the 
news of his father’s death reached him. This decided him to 
stop his advance, and return to Babylon to secure his succession 
to the throne, which, however, was undisputed. The whole of 
Syria as far as the border of Egypt became Babylonian, and 
the rule of Nebuchadrezzar was accepted everywhere but in 
Judah, where jehoiakim, the nominee of Necho, had been left 
undisturbed as king. He paid tidbute at first, but then, carried 
away by the religious fanaticism which Josiah had called into 
being, king, priests, and people united in a mad defiance of 
Babylon, in spite of the vigorous warnings of the prophet 
Jeremiah. The first capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar 
followed (596), and Jeconiah or Jchoiachin, the young son and 
successor of Jehoiakim, was carried into captivity, with a portion 
of the population.'* 

The revolt was probably not inspired in an}'’ way by the 
Egyptians. Necho was busy with great plans of internal 
development, and c.specially with the carrying out of his project 
to unite the Nile with the Red Sea by a canal ; he had no desire 
to interfere further in Asia, and left Jeconiah to his fate. 

Nor was Psaraatik ll (593-589 D.C.), the successor of Necho, 
desirous of war with Babylon.'* He was too much interested in 
Nubia to think of Asia. During his shoit reign serious attempts 
were made to recover part of the old southern dominion from 
the power of the Napatan kings. The Greek and Carian 
mercenaries were, as usual, employed to stiffen the native troops, 
and we have a tecord of them and their officers engaged on the 
expedition in a Greek inscription cut on the leg of one of the 
great colossi of Rameses il at Abu Simbel.® This tells the 

' Jer. xlvi. 2. Herodotus knew nothing from his Egyptian and Ciaeco-Egyptian 
soxtrees of the battle of Carchemish. 

^ 2 Kings xxiv. 7. ® Ibid. 10 ff. 

■* An expedition to Palestine in 590 under Psamatik li is referred to in one of the 
John Rylands demotic papyri (at Manchester) of the time of Daiius ; but this may 
really be a confusion, the expedition leferred to being that of Apries in 5S8 
(see p. 545). 

“ Hicks and Hili,, Greek Historical Inscriptions., The name 'Potasinito,’ 
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passer-by that “ when King Psamatichos came to Elephantine, 
those who sailed with Psamatichos, son of Theokles, wrote this. 
Now they came above Kerkis as far as the river let them go up. 
And Potasimto led the foreigners, and Amasis the Egyptians. 
And Archon the son of Amoibichos, and Peleqos the son of 
nobody, wrote this {lit. us).’’ Signatures follow : “ Elesibios the 
Teian, Telephos wrote me, the lalysian. Pabis the Qolo- 

phonian ..... with Psamatichos what time the king sent the 

army for the first time.” It is not impossible that this expedi- 
tion was that ascribed by Herodotus to Psammetichos l.^ The 
historian says that Psammetichos pursued into Nubia a body of 
240,000 native troops {AsmakJi) who, tired of their three years’ 
service at Syene, had deserted and were flying to Ethiopia. 
The inscription is certainly of the time of Psamatik II,® and 
it seems quite possible that Herodotus ascribed to the great 
Psamatik’s reign an event that really took place in the time of 
his less-known successor.® 

Haa-Ab-Ra UaijAbrA (589-565 B.C.), the I-Iophra of the 
Hebrews and Apries of the Greeks, is said by Herodotus to 
have been the son of Psamatik ll.* He was a warlike prince, 
but was not gifted with ovoi'-much wisdom. Nebuchadrezzar 
had kept the peace inviolate since the battle of Carchemish, and 
had employed his energies solely in the erection of his 
magnificent temples and other works at Babylon. It is possible 
that Apries took this military inactivity to mean powerlessness ; 
he determined to make another bid for empire in Asia. 

The Phoenician cities do not seem formally to have acknow- 
ledged the overlordship of Nebuchadrezzar, and, it may be, were 
more disposed to admit Egyptian than Babylonian dominion, 
Apries therefore took Phoenicia as his starting-point. Sidon 
submitted to him without striking a blow; whether Tyre also 
submitted peacefully or (probably in traditional opposition to 
Sidon) risked a sea-fight, is uncertain. In any case Tyre 


whigh used to be doubted, is good Egyptian, Feie{hor)samlaui ; TreXcposouSn/iiiu may 
he “ Peleqos, son of Oudamos,” but to me it seems moic probable that " nobody ” is 
meant. 

^ Hdt. ii. 30. As Wiedemann rightly saw. 

” Also, a sirailai exodus of discontented soldiers is known to have taken place in 
the succeeding reign of Apries, and such events are more probable under weak kings 
than in the time of so strong a ruler as the first Psamatik. 

^ This is, however, difficult to believe, as Mabpero points out (Passing of the 
Mmpins, p. S42). He was probably a younger brother or nephew of Psamatik ii. 

.I"; 
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joined with Sidon in stirring up the embers of revolt in Judah, 
and King Zeclckiah, relying upon the energy of Apries, gave 
way to the insensate war party. The gloomy prophecies of 
Jeremiah, who had no belief in the real power of Egypt, were 
disregarded, and the tribute due to Babylon was refused.^ 

Nebuchadrezzar at once moved westward and appeared in 
North Syria (587 B.C.). There he personally remained, with 
his headquarters at Riblah on the Orontes, while a portion of 
his army marched south to the final conquest of Judah. He 
remained at Riblah in order to be able to meet in person any 
possible Egyptian attack from Phoenicia while his army was 
engaged in the South.^ Apries, however, had no intention of 
risking an attack on the redoubtable Babylonian king in his 
own chosen position, and returned by sea to Egypt, whence he 
advanced through the Negeb to the relief of Jerusalem, now 
being besieged.^ On his approach the siege was temporarily 
raised while the Babylonians moved south to meet him. 
Whether he was actually defeated or simply retired before the 
threatening Babylonian advance we do not know. He returned 
to his own country; Jerusalem fell, and Zedekiah the king wa.s 
taken to Riblali, where, in the presence of the overlord whom he 
had betrayed, his sons were slain before his eyes, which were 
then put out. The majority of the Jewish nation was carried 
into captivity, only a miserable remnant being left behind, which, 
after the murder of Gedaliah, the governor appointed by 
Nebuchadrezzar, emigrated, under the leadership of Johanan the 
captain and Jeremiah the prophet, to Egypt, where Apries 
established them in the “.king's house at Tahpanhes," the 
fortress which dominated the foreign settlement of Daphnai.’^ 

1 Ezek. xvii. ; Jer. xxxvii. 

“ MaspEB.0, Passing of the Empires, p. 543, n.k 

® Josephus, Ant. x. 10. 

^ 3 Kings XXV. There is no doubt that there was a very considerable Jewish 
immigration into Egypt at this time. Several communities were formed, retaining 
their national peculiarities and independence of worship intact, each, apparently, 
possessing its own temple of Yahweh. This unexpected fact we know from the 
recent discoveries of Aramaic papyri at Elephantine of the fifth century (published by 
SAYCE and Cowley, Aramaic Papyri discovered at Assuan, igo6 j and SacHAU, 
Ersi aramaisciie Papynisurhuwlen aus Elephantine, Abh. ft.p. Akad,, 1907) which 
contain the lawsuits of a Jewish family and the petition, wiitten in 408 s.c., of the 
priests of Yahu (Yahweh) at Elephantine to Bagohi (Bagoas), the Persian governor 
of Judah, craving his intervention and help against Waidrang, the Persian general at 
Syene, who had been bribed by the Egyptian priests of Khnum to destroy the temple 
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Tyre was now besieged, and the siege was prosecuted in a 
desultory fashion for no less than thirteen years. Finally, in 
S73> ^ treaty was made by which Ithobaal the king acknowledged 
the supremacy of Nebuchadrezzar. Siclon had submitted long 
before, no doubt. ^ 

Apries had afforded no help to the beleaguered Tyrians 
Probably no troops, either Egyptian or mercenary, could have 
been got to follow him against the Babylonians. We hear of a 
military revolt of the mercenary troops at Syene, which was 
ciuelled by the governor Nesuhor,^ and at the end of his reign 
he sent an Egyptian array against the Greeks of Cyrene, the 
disastrous defeat of which brought his absolute power to an 
end.® 

A Libyan chief named Adikran had begged Egyptian 
help against the Cyrenaeans, who were dispossessing his people 
of their lands. The Egyptian military class, hating and 
ignorantly despising the Greeks and other foreign soldiers who 
were so high in favour at court, clamoured to be allowed 


of YrUu 1 they atiUeal Bagohi and the sons of Sanhallat, governor of Samaria, to 
gain peimi&sion for them to rebuild it, saying that it liad existed over 120 years, and 
had been lespected by Camby.sos when he conqucied Egypt. It was a stone building 
with seven gates, and stone pillats; it was not used foi piayer only, but for fall 
sacrificial rites, and therefore was a true temple, not a more synagogue. We see then 
that Jews were settled in the extreme south of Egypt at least ns early as 530 n.c., 
half a ceiiLtuy after tire capture of Jerusalem, and that wherever they went they 
erected temples of Yahweh, not merely synagogues. For questions concerning the 
origin of the Passover, which have bectr discussed in regard to these papyri, sec 
Daichus, in P.S.B.A., Jan. igi2, pp. 17 ff. On the whole subject Staurk, Die 
Anfange der jtldiscken Diaspora in Aegypten, O.L.Z., Beiheft, iggS. (It shoitid be 
noted that certain doubts, that have recently been cast irpon the genuinerress of these 
papyri do not scorn to bo b.ased upon any cogent evidence. There is no reason wh.it- 
ever to doubt their authenticity.) 

1 I do not see that it is necessary to suppose with Maspero, Passing of the Sinpim, 
p. S50 (followed by Petrie, Misi. Eg. iii. 345) that Apries waged a second war in 
Phoenicia between 574 (after the capture of Tyre by the Babylonians) and 569, 
because HdT., ii. 161, says that he ioav/xaxvae tv Toplifi, the Tyrian having then to 
be on the side of the Babylonian, which could only be after the subjection of his 
city. It seems to me unlikely Ural Apries attempted to do anything in Phoenicia 
after 586, and that Herodotus is referring to Zedekiah’s war ; I suppose that ivavg&xwo 
Tip lvptip either refers to an unsuccessful resistance on the part of Tyre to the arms of 
Apries in 587, before she joined his alliance, or is simply a mistake of Herodotus 
due to defective information. 

2 Transl. by Breasteii, Auc. Rec, iv. pp. 506 ff. ('I his inscription used to be mis- 
understood as a reference to an invasion of Egypt by Nclmchadrezr.nr, whom Nesuhor 
was supposed to have defeated at Syene ; see p. 549.) 

• Hdt. ii. 161, iv. irtoff. 
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to help the Libyans. Their annihilation by the Cyrenaeans 
turned the fury of the anti-forcign party at home against 
the king, who was no doubt suspected of having sent his 
warriors to their death by the advice of his foreign friends. 
A nationalist rebellion broke out, and a capable Egyptian 
general named Aahmes (Amasis), who had risen from the 
ranks, was sent by the king against the rebels, probably with 
the idea that being an Egyptian, they would obey him. They 
hailed him, however, as king; for Apries had become so hated 
by the common people on account of his foreign predilections 
that they were prepared to go the length of dethroning him. 
This, however, was not to happen. Apries, who had now 
alienated the nobles by cruelly punishing one of their number 
who returned unsuccessful from an attempt to treat with 
Amasis, was deserted by all, and Amasis was made co-regent 
with him (569 B.C.). The king remained in seclusion at 
Sals, while Amasis took over the actual government of the 
country. 

But the fiery Apries could not brook control for long. 
Three years later he fled suddenly from Sai's, and gathering 
round him a large force of Greek and Carian mercenary free- 
booters, prepared to attack Amasis. A battle ensued, of which 
we have two accounts, one contemporary, given by Amasis in 
an official inscription,^ the other by Herodotus a century later. 
Both agree that Apries was completely defeated and afterwards 
slain, but while Amasis states that he was slain by his own 
followers as he slept in the cabin of the boat in which he had 
fled, Herodotus tells us that he was handed over by Amasis to 
“ the Egyptians,” who strangled him.^ Very possibly the 
Herodotean account is near the truth : it is more probable that 
Apries was killed at any rate with the connivance of Amasis 
than that he was murdered by his own men. 

It is evident that his conduct in allying himself with the 
marauding foreigners of the North had put Apries entirely 
beyond the pale. He was regarded as an utter renegade, and 
it was only owing to the respect due to one who had been 


Published by M, Daressy in Rec. Irav, xxii. pp. i ff,, with a tentative French 
translation. English translation, from Daressy’s Egyptian text, by Hall {Oldest 
Civilhation of Gnue, p. 323) ; by Breasted, from his own copy of the original, 
Anc. Rec. iv. pp, Sogff. 

* Hdt. ii. i6q. 
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pharaoh that he was, as Amasis^ and Herodotus “ both testify, 
buried in royal state. 

It has often been supposed that about the time of the con- 
flict between Amasis and Apries (in 567 B.C.), Egypt was 
invaded by Nebuchadrezzar, who is even supposed to have 
marched as far as the First Cataract. This supposition rests 
on a misunderstanding of an inscription,® and there is no 
proof of any such invasion. Jeremiah’s prophecy* that the 
Babylonian king would set up his tent on the platform outside 
the “royal house” at Tahpanhes cannot be taken (on the 
principle that the prophecies were made after the event) as 
proof that Nebuchadrezzar ever did anything of the kind. 
Jeremiah’s knowledge of the world and the times had rightly 
served him in his predictions as to the futility of the Jewish 
resistance to Babylon ; and it was natural that, with the 
knowledge of the Assyrian conquest of Egypt a century before, 
he should have prophesied the sequel, a coming subjection of 
Egypt to Nebuchadrezzar. But in the absence of contemporary 
proof from Egyptian or Babylonianinscriptions'' we cannot assume 
that the expected invasion ever took place. It is unlikely, for 
Nebuchadrezzar was growing old, and may have been afflicted 
with madness before the end. At any rate, in 562 he died. 
His successors, Amil-Marduk (Evil-merodach), Nergahshar-usur 
(Ncriglissar),andLabashi-Marduk(Labassoai'chos), were undistin- 
guished and short-lived. With the last, a boy who was allowed 
to reign only a few months, the Chaldaean dynasty of Nabopo- 
lassar came to an end (B.c. 5S6). The priests of Babylon, to 
whom the wars of Nebuchadrezzar seem never to have been 
very palatable, now themselves selected a king after their own 
hearts, the pious and peaceful archaeologist and amateur of 
ancient records, Nabuna’id (Nabonidus), son of Nabu-balatsu-ikbi, 
who was probably a wealthy merchant. 

All the kings of Nabopolassar’s dynasty had been great 
builders, of palaces as well as temples, and Nebuchadrezzar 

' “His Majesty buried him himself, in order to establish him as a king possessing 
virtue, for His Majesty decreed that the haired of the gods should be removed from 
him.” 

* in rjiffi mrpicl'pn raifijjiri. 

® See note 2, p, 547, anfea, on the inscription of Nesuhor. 

^ Jer. xliii. 10. 

^ The inscriptions of Nebuchadrezzar are scanty ; for wbat is known of them see 
Johns, in Encyd. Bibl,, s.v. 
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had been the greatest of them The temples E-sagila at Babylon 
and E-zida at Borsippa wcie rebuilt by him, but hia greatest 
woik was the building of tho walls of Babylon. lie was 
primaiily a soldiei, and militaiy works appealed to him moie 
than religious. The plan was due to Nabopolassar, who had 
begun the work. Imgui-Bel, the ancient wall of the inner town, 
was completed, and the huge outer wall, Nhnitti-Bel, was con- 
structed round the whole vast city. Then at one point a great 
citadel was formed by the construction between the two walls, 
and connecting them, of a mighty platform of brick, on which 
rose a seeminglyimpregnable fortress. In addition to this isolated 
covering walls and ditches were constructed outside the great 
outer wall. The king also constructed new streets and secular 
buildings within the city, wliich now reached its apogee of 
splendour, and was the greatest in the world.^ 

Nabonrdus carried on the tradition of temple building and 
repairing. Ills archaeological instincts led him to conduct 
researches into the history of the temples which he repaired, and 
in inscriptions he commemorates the discovery of a foundation- 
stone of Naram-Sin or of Shagarakii-buriash with as much 
ceremony as an Assyrian king would have commemorated the 
defeat of an eiremy. His knowledge of the period at which 
the early kings liad lived was not always correct, and the 
guesswork dates which he seems at times to have ascribed to 
them (the instance of Naram-Sin is certain) have much naisled 
modern historians (see Ch, L). 

The chief temples rebuilt by him were the sun-temple, 
E-babbar, at Sippar ; the temple of Anunitum, E-ulbar, also at 
Sippar; and E-khulkhul, the far-away shrine of Sin at Harran 
in Northern Mesopotamia, which had been ruined by the Scyths 
or Modes half a century before.* The king was entirely 

^ The recent German excavations of Koldewev have recovered much of 
ancient Babylon (M.D.O.G., Jiasstm). Specially notable is the “ Ishtar-Gate,” 
with Its relief-decoration in coloured brick, as at Persepolis (Plate XXXIII.). 

* Nabonidus (Abu Habba) Cylinder. I am unable to draw from this inscription 
the same conelasion as PrASex iGesch. M. «. F., p. 169), who assumes that 
Hattan was destroyed by the Medes m the first year of Nabonidus There is 
nothing in the wording of the inscnption to warrant this, which postulates an 
otherwise unknown invasion of Babylonian territory by Astyages in 555 b.c. That 
Nabonidus, when in the inscription he is supposed to be urged by Marduk to re- 
build E-khulkhul, says to the god that “the Manda surrounds the temple, and wide- 
spi-eadmg ate his armies," is merely speaking in general terms of the proximity of 
Ilatran to the Northern tribes, not refeinng to an actual possession of the temple 
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absorbed in architecture and ai-chaeology, and left the civil 
and military direction of the empire very largely to his son 
Belsharutsur (Belsharczer or Belshazzar), who in the Hebrew 
accounts appears as “king" of Babylon. 


2. The Medes and Persians 

The Syennesis of Cilicia — Wai between Media and Lydia— The great battle of 
585 U.C.— Ishtuwigu (Abtyages) (584-550) — Cyrus the Persian— The Persian nation 
— The Achaemenian family — Deposition of Astyages — Zoroaster — The Zoionstiian 
religion 

The peace was kept unbroken with the Medes, who do not 
appear to have attempted to attack their old allies.^ North of 
Babylonia the Tigris formed the boundary between the two 
empires ; north of Assyria the boundary probably ran near the 
modern Diarbekr to the Euphrates, the right bank of which, 
perhaps as far north as the district of Malhtiya, was now in 
the possession of the independent king, the Syennesis, who ruled 
Cilicia. His frontier with the , Modes probably ran across the 
plateau of the UzUn Yaila to the Halys, which from Argaeus 
to the Black Sea separated the empire of Astyages from that 
of Alyattes of Lydia, as of old it had separated the “White 
Syrians ” or Hittites from the Phrygians. 

This boundary had been won by the Medes after a severe 
struggle with the Lydians (591-585 B.C.). The kingdom of 
Gyges had been severely shaken by the ravages of the 
Kimmerians, and Ardys and Sadyattes, his successors, had 
spent their strength in ceaseless attacks on the Greek cities of 
the Aegean coast.'^ Accordingly, when Kyaxares attacked 
him, Alyattes, the successor of Sadyattes, was unable to 
retain his dominion beyond the Halys. The famous battle of 
May 28, 585 B.c., which was interrupted by a total eclipse 

by the Medes, is shewn by the god’s reply, which tells him that Ilarran was no 
longer in the power of the “ Manda.” It is obvious that the devastation referred 
to took place at the time of the destruction of Assyria ; the only question is whether 
it was effected by the Medes or by the Scyths. Both were called “Manda,” a 
genetic term for all the Northern barbarians, by the Babylonian scribes. The point 
cannot be decided definitely, but if the Scyths of Madyes really invaded Mesopotamia 
as the allies of Assyria (see p. 511, n, 2), it may well be that Harran, a town always 
Babylonian in sentiment, had shewn enmity to Assur, and was destroyed in 
consequence by Madyes. Harran also seems too far west for a Median attack, 
while we know that the Scyths ravaged as far as Palestine. 

' See p. 513. See p, 541. 
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of the sun,i was followed by a treaty which settled the Halys as 
the frontier of the two kingdoms, negotiated by the Syennesis 
of Cilicia and Nebuchadrezzar of Babylon, whose mediation 
had been sought by the belligerents.* The kingdom of Urartu 
was finally extinguished, and absorbed into the Median 
dominions.® 

Kyaxares now died, an old man, and was succeeded by his 
son Astyages, the Ishtuwigu of the Babylonian inscriptions,'* 
who reigned till 550 , when his kingdom was taken by Cyrus 
the Persian. How far we may trust the stories of his ferocity 
it is impossible to say, but at ail events the oldest Greek 
authority, Aeschylos, gives him a good character,® and evidently 
regarded him as a great and dignified monarch. Under him 
the rule which the Indo-Europeans of Iran, swarming westwards 
like their ancestors the Mitannians and Kassites a thousand 
years before, had imposed on Armenia and Anatolia was 
consolidated; and when Cyrus deposed him and a Persian 
ruling house succeeded the Median no disintegration of the 
new empire took place. The Persians were of the same race 
as the Iranian Medes, their languages were almost identical ; 
the accession of Cyrus was but a revolution in the ruling 
dynasty which in no way affected the empire. For this reason 
it seems unlikely that Cyrus was, as has often been supposed, 
of non-Persian race, and that Darius Hystaspis was the first 
genuinely Persian king. Cyrus is called king of Anshan in 
Elam by the Babylonians, but it docs not follow that he was 
a non-Aryan Elamite in race ; probably the Achaemenid house 
was purely Persian in blood, though ruling over non-Aryan 
Elamites. Also, it is hardly probable that if Cyrus had not 
been a Persian, he would have been known, as he was, to the 
Greeks as specifically “ the Persian,” and the succession of his 
house have been regarded, as it was, as a substitution for a 
Median of a Persian dynasty. 

* Hdt. i. 74. The eclipse had been foretold by Thales the Milesian (see p. S39)" 

“ Hdt. tbid . He confuses Nebuchadrezzar with Nabonidus, and calls him 

“ Labyn^tos.” The Cilician “ Syennesis” seems to have been a title rather than a 
name. 

“According to Lehmann-Haupt, Armenien einst tt. jeint, p. 532, Rusas m 
of Uiartu ceased to reign c. 385. 

* That PrAsek, Gesch, M . u. P., p. i6y, is right in rejecting 'Winckler’s theory 
[Vniersuchungen, pp. 124 ff.) that Ishtuwigu was a Scyth, is quite certain. 

° Persae, ^67. 
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The Persians were the southernmost of the Aryan tribes of 
Iran. IIow long before the time of Cyrus they had established 
themselves eastward of Elam we do not know, or whether 
they were identical with the people of “ Parsua " who are 
mentioned at a much earlier period as living in the Zagros 
region j if they were, they must have moved considerably to 
the eastward in the intervening period. We have no knowledge 
of how far eastward the dominion of the old Elamite kingdom 
extended, or whether Elamite tribes were dispossessed by the 
Persians from the land in which they founded their national 
capital Pasargadae,^ corresponding to the Agbatana of the 
Medes. Evidently the exhaustion of Elam in the struggle 
with Ashurbanipal gave them the opportunity to extend their 
dominion westward, and so we now find their ancient capital 
Susa in the possession of the Persian prince Cyrus, who was 
soon to make it the capital of the Eastern world. 

The founder of the Persian kingdom in Anshan seems to 
have been Chishpish, the Teispes of the Greeks, son of Hakhil- 
manish or Achaimenes. Tetspes must have reigned during the 
last quarter of the seventh century. The Babylonian annals® 
tell us that Cyrus was the son of Kambuzia (Cambyses i), son 
of Kurush (Cyrus l), son of Shlshpish, all of whom are given the 
title of “ great king, king of Anshan.” Darius Hystaspis, in 
the great inscription of Behistun or Bisittin,® tells us that “ My 
father is Visht&spa (Hy.staspes); tire father of Visht^spa was 
Arshama (Arsames); the father of Arsh^ma was Ariyaramna 
(Ariaramnes); the father of Ariyarhmna was Chishpish (Teispes) ; 
the father of Chishpish was Hakhamanish (Achaimenes),’’ That 
is to say, both Cyrus and Darius were descended from a common 
ancestor, Teispes son of Achaimenes, and since Darius belonged 
to the same generation as Cambyses (li), son of the great 
Cyrus, the number of generations agrees in both lines. Then 
Darius goes on to say : “ Eight of my race were kings before ■, 
I am the ninth. In two lines {duvitaparnam) have we been 
kings,” Evidently this refers to the two lines of descent, that 
of Cyrus and that of Darius himself, in the Achaemenid family 


^ On Pasargadae see Hkezfeld in Klio, viii. i ff. 

® Schrader, Keilinschr. Bibhoiek, iii. 2, 125, “Shishpish” and “Kambuzia" 
are so spell in Babylonian. 

® King and Thompson, Sculptures and Inscription of Darius the Great, 

pp. I, 2. 
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from Teispes. Wc cannot suppose,' on the authority of the 
genealogical speech put into the mouth of Xerxes by Herodotus,*'* 
that an earlier Ciu'us, an eaiHci Cambyses, and an carlici 
Teispes reigned between Tcispcs (the father of Aiiaiamucs) 
and Achaimenes, and thus make nine generations of kings 
before Darius in one line, in face of the direct statement of 
Darius himself at Bisitfm. The earlier Cyrus, Cambyses, and 
Teispes of Herodotus are evidently mcie doublets, and we can 
ariange the genealogy of the Achaimenids as follows; — 


About B.C. 

1. HakhSmanish 650 

(Achaimenes) 

2, Chishpish (Teispes) 


3. Kuiush 
(Cyrus l) 

4 . Kambujiya 
(Cambyses l) 

7, Kurtish 

(Cyrus ll, the Great) 


5. Ariyiramna 600 
(Ariaramnes) 

6. Arshhma 
(Arsames) 

Vishtdspa 
(Hystaspes) ggo 


8 . 


I 

Kambujiya 
(Cambyses II) 


9, (Diirayavaush) 

(Dareios l) 500 


In this list the kings are numbered.® It is evident that 
Darius counts his father Hystaspes as a king, whether from 
filial reverence or, as is very probable, because Hystaspes really 
was to all intents and purposes king of a distant portion of 
the Persian kingdom, the lands of Parthia and Hyrcania 
(Parthva and Varkana), the modern Khorassan, which he still 
governed under the rule of his son. There is no need for us 
to suppose the existence of two Teispes, three Cyrus, and three 
Cambyses, any more than that of two Kyaxares. 

* As PnASte [Gesch, tier Meier u, Perser, pp. 179 ff.) xJoes, quite unnecessawly. 

^ Hdt. viii II. 

’ Acootding to the arrangement of Lkhmann-IIauI'T, Khe, viii. 495, with 
which I am fully w afreement. 
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The mention of Telspes as the first king of Anshan by the 
Babylonians shews that he was the first Persian to rule in 
Elam, and he obviously seized that country at the death of 
Ashuibanipal, if not before. Achaimenes probably I'uled 
Persia proper only. Whether it was he or a later king who 
brought Parthia and Hyrcania under Persian dominion we do 
not know, but it is probable that Cyrus already disposed of 
the forces of the north-eastern lands as well as of Persia and 
Elam before he attacked Media. 

We need not suppose that Astyages was engaged in any 
war with Babylonia when Cyrus attacked him.^ Of the details 
of the ensuing war we only know that the Median king 
defended himself energetically, but was eventually defeated 
and handed over to the conqueror owing to the treachery of 
the Median chief Harpagos (550 B.c.). 

The deposition of Astyages was evidently received without 
much opposition by the Medes, and the great Median noble 
house of Harpagos actively supported the usurper, who made 
little distinction between Medes and Persians, welding them 
into a people of which the two component parts were not 
more distinct than are Scots and English, Bavarians and 
Prussians, at the present day. The Greeks could speak of a 
Persian king or say that their traitors " medized,” and call their 
temporary conquerors Medes or Persians indiscriminately. 

It has been supposed ^ that about this time lived in Iian the 
great religious reformer Zoroaster, and that the impulse which 
drove the Persians under Cyrus, Cambyses, and Darius to the 
conquest of the world was in its essence a spiritual enthusiasm 
inspired by the teaching of Zoroaster. Certainly tradition 
places the life of Zoroaster in the sixtli century B.C. According 
to one tradition he must have been born about 599 B.c,, and 
commenced his teaching, when forty years old, in Khorassan. 
There, at Kishmar, in the district of Turshiz, not far south-west 


* PraSbK’s idea {ioc, cit. p. zio) that Astyages was besieging Harran when 
Cyrus attacked him rests solely on his unwarranted conclusion from the cylinder 
of Abu Habba, which records the restoration of the temple of Sm by Nabonidus, 
that this destruction was carried out by the Medes undei Astyages in the first year 
of Nabonidus (see p. 550, n. 3). 

° By PrASek, l,c. i. pp. 204 ff. This view is not accepted by Prof. E. Mbybr 
( see p. 4S9, n. anted). I do not see that the fact of the occurrence of the vvoid mazda 
at an earliei period than this is a fatal objection to the theoiy. TJie word must have 
existed and been used : Zoroaster fiave it a new meaninn 
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of Mashhad, he planted, to commemovatc the conversion of King 
Vishtfispa (Gushtasp), the famous cypress tree which was said to 
have lived until 86i A.n., when the klialif cl-Mutawakkil had it 
felled and taken to Samarra on the Tigris, to be used in the 
construction of his palace. Now Vishtaspa (IJystaspes), the 
father of Darius, was historically the ruler of Khorassan (and 
Darius seems to call him king), so that the tradition may well 
refer to him, and he may have been converted by Zoroaster, 
who, if the traditional date be accepted, was not seventy years 
old at the accession of the son of Hystaspes. The influence of 
Zoroaster may perhaps be traced in the enthusiasm of Darius 
for truth and in his hatred of lies ; “ the lie ” which he so 
constantly denounces in the inscription of Bisithn may well be 
the old unreformed Magianism which again and again strove to 
raise its head against the Zoroastrian reform. In any case he 
was probably the first strongly Zoroastrian king. It may then 
be that the doctrine of the prophet of Khorassan did, If he 
really lived at this time, have something to do with the 
enthusiasm and energy that gave the Persians in the sixth 
century the empire of the Eastern world. 

At any rate the Zoroastrian reform must bo dated before the 
time of Darius and probably long after the old days when, as we 
have seen,’^ the Milannians venerated the old Aryan deities, 
Indra, Varuna, and the NAsatya-twins (Agvins) as their chief 
gods. Under Darius we find the Zoroastrian Ahura-MazdA the 
chief Iranian deity, and in the Avesta Indra and the Agvins 
(Naonhaithya) have become daevas or evil demons. 
Herodotus’s description of the religion of the Persians in his 
day is a description of Zoroastrianism : he specially notes the 
peculiar Zoroastrian custom of allowing the bodies of the dead 
to be torn by birds and dogs.** The Magi whom he describes 
are Zoroastrian priests, but their peculiarly powerful status in 
Persia was an inheritance from pre-Zoroastrian days. No 
Aryan, even before the separation of Indians and Iranians, had 
been able to sacrifice to the gods without the presence of the 
magus, the Indian Brahman flamen ) ; the magus was the 

' P. 201. 

^ Hdt. i. 140. He seems to imply that the body was only first torn by a bird or 
dog, and then buried. From the Avesta it would seem that the body had always to 
he seen by a dog before it was sent to the “ Tower of Silence ” : whether Herodotus is 
right in implying that tlie complete surrendering of the body to the vultures had not 
yet come into vopue we do not know. 
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embodiment of all wisdom and the sole interpreter of the gods. 
It was natural that so powerful a priesthood should come into 
conflict with the powerful Achacmenian kings, who were little 
inclined to tolerate opposition to their will, and we shall see 
that in the reign of Cambyses the royal and priestly authorities 
did come into collision. It is difficult to see whether Cyrus 
and Cambyses or the Magi who conspired against Cambyses re- 
present Zoroastrianism : if Cyrus really wished to burn Croesus 
alive he can have been no Zoroastrian, as such a defilement of 
the sacred fire -of Agni would never have been devised by a 
Zoroastrian prince. On the other hand, Darius, who was 
certainly a Zoroastrian, was opposed to the Magi who had 
conspired against Cambyses, and these therefore appear as 
anti-Zoroastrians. With Darius, however, the pre-Zoroastrian 
religion certainly come to an end. 


3. The Conquests of Cyrus 

Croosns aUaclts Cyras 1 battle of Pleria (547) — Croesus summons aid from Greece 
■—Capture of Sardis (546) — The lonians subdued — The defence of Xantlios — Invasion 
of Babylonia — Death of Nabomdiis (S39) — Ball of Babylon (538) — Cyrus conciliates 
the priesthood— Henibbabel at Jerusalem — Peisian religious tolerance— Amasis takes 
Cyprus and oontroLs Cyrene : marriage with Ladike— The synoihiwios at Naukr.itis 
originally an anli-IIellenic measure — Later, Amnsis favours the Greeks in ordei to 
secure their help against Persia — Friendship with Polykrates— Gifts to Greek shiines 
— Death of Auiasis (526) — Death of Cyrus and accession of Karabyses (529) 

The deposition of Astyages seems to have moved Croesus 
of Lydia to cross the Halys. Before advancing, he consulted 
the oracles of Greece, and though we may doubt the perspicacity 
of the Pythia in guessing the boiling of tortoise and lamb 
together in a brazen vessel, wc may accept the final verdict, that 
if Croesus ciossed the Halys he would destroy a great kingdom, 
as probably the actual historical answer.^ So Croesus, inter- 
preting the Delphic saying in the only manner that occurred to 
him, crossed the river and seized Cappadocia. Cyrus had, 
however, no intention of accepting a truncated inheritance; he 
advanced in his turn, in the autumn of 547 B.C., and the 

' IIdt. i. 46 ff. 'Whetber tbc fuiLlicr oracle, waining Cioesus to fly when a mule 
should become king of the Medes, is historical or not, it is impossible to say. It is 
by no means impossible that the priests of Delphi may have heard that Cyrus was 
not a pure Persian, but partly Median in blood, or knew that his subjects were not 
all Persians, or even Aryans in race. 
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indecisive battle of I’teiia took place. Ciocsus now .saw the 
formidable character of his adversary, and retreated across the 
Halys to Sardis, proposing; to use the winter in summoning aid 
not only from Spaita, but also from his old ally, Amasis of 
Egypt, and even from the distant Nabonidtis, whom he no 
doubt wished to stir into an attack on Persia from the rear.^ 
Though Sparta certainly, and Amasis pi obably, would have sent 
active succours, it is highly impiobablc that the timid Nabonidus 
would have moved in response to the Lydian solicitation. But 
no time was given even for Sparta to help. Cyrus, knowing 
the hardihood of his Persians, had no hesitation about marching 
in winter, and advanced. The Lydian cavalry would not face the 
Persian camels. Croesus was defeated and shut up in Sardis, 
which finally fell before the slow-moving Spartans could come 
to the rescue. That Croesus was removed to Persia as a 
prisoner, and afterwards lived as a great noble at the royal court, 
seems highly probable, since Cyrus had not even put his old 
enemy Astyages to death.^ 

Now followed the subjugation of the Ionian Greeks, which 
was completed by the dcparluio of the Phocacans to Alalia,''’ 
and of the Teians to Abdera. What the Lydians had never 
been able to do, the energy of the Persians, allied to the 
knowledge of the art of siege-warfare which they had inherited 
from the Assyrians, effected in three years.‘ Against the great 
mounds heaped up by Cyrus’ general, Harpagos, to dominate 
their walls, against the batteung-rams and “tortoises,”''’ the 
lonians could effect little. For the first time Greeks were in th^ 
inferior military position. In addition to numbers, the Asiatics 
now brought science into the field. The experience of half-a- 
century later shewed that in the open field the heavy-armed 
Greek warriors were more than a match for the Persians ; but 
the first Greek experience of the new rulers of Asia was gained 
in siege-operations, and the result must have caused a great 
wave of depression to pass through all Ionia. It is no wonder 
that Bias of Priene advised a wholesale migration to Sardinia.® 
The outlook must have seemed hopeless, and the pompous 
warning which the Spartan envoy Lakrinas had delivered to 

1 Hot. i. Hid. ^Ibid.x. l64ff. Ihd i. 141 ft 

“ Cf^tapults and movable towens (^Xeir6X«f) seem as yet to have been unknown. 
The Iftttet were probably inventions of the Hellenistic siege-engineers, 

8 ITot. i, 170. 
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Cyius at Sardis^ must have caused many a wry smile among 
the lonians after Phocaea had fallen. The reply of Cyrus, 
Zoroastrian-sounding enough in its contempt for those who met 
together in the a^^ora to cheat each other with lies and false 
oaths, shews the Persian’s estimate of his new subjects. But the 
Persians did not yet know that all Greeks were not tunic-trailing 
nobles and chaffering hucksters The Spartans went back as 
pompously as they had come, and placidly continued to rule the 
Peloponnese from their unwalled village under the shadow of 
Taygetus, while the Milesians confirmed the contempt of the 
Persians by their treacherous submission, in the interests of 
their trade. This made a united Ionian resistance impossible. 
Harpagos completed his work by the conquest of Caria and 
Lycia, after a Lycian resistance which is rendered immortal by 
the holocaust of Xanthus.^ 

Cyrus, meanwhile, had returned in triumph to Iran, and 
was now to complete his work by the overthrow of Babylon. 
This took place speedily. The enemy in the rear was not 
to be permitted further existeirce. Already in 54*5 we 
find that Southern Babylonia had been invaded from Elam, 
and a Persian governor installed at Erech.® Then came a 
pause, due perhaps to complications elsewhere, and it was not 
till October, 539, that the blow finally fell. Then Gaubaruva 
(Gobryas), the Persian satrap of Assyria, crossed the Diyaia 
(Gyndes), and completely defeated the Babylonians at Opis. 
Belshazzar, who commanded the Babylonians, was probably 
slain. Nabonidus, who was at Sippai-, fled to Borsippa, and 
Sippar was taken. Two days later Gobryas entered Babylon 
without fighting.* But the great citadel and royal palace of 
Nebuchadrezzar may still have held out even after the death of 
Nabonidus, which now occurred at Borsippa. The siege of the 
citadel continued throughout the winter. Finally, when its 
resistance was almost overcome, Cyrus himself appeared upon 
the scene, and entered Babylon in triumph, amid the jubilation 
of priests and people. Not long after, the citadel seems to have 
been stormed (March, 538) in the presence of the conqueror.*' 

^ Hot. 1. 152. ® I 176. 

" Ji.jP. v.® 161. See Encych Bibl , ait “• Cynis ” 

^ The story of Heroifotus (i. 190, 191), that he oblauiecl .access to the city by 
divertrng the Tigus and enterrug by way of its bed, is not borne out by the 
contemporary annals. 

® This IS uncertain, but seems to be indicated by one or two doubtful passaires m 
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Thus the neo-Babylonian monarchy came to an end. Its 
miserable collapse was largely due to the rather absurd 
character of Nabonidus and his foolish quarrel with the priest- 
hood, which had rai.sed him to the throne. In pursuit of his 
archaeological hobby he had insisted on turning Babylon into 
a sort of central museum for the ancient images of the gods 
of all the other cities, collecting them there from all parts of 
the land. lie was simply a collector of old gods, and in his 
enthusiasm for this occupation he recked nothing of the anger 
of the local priesthoods and the despair of the people at being 
deprived of their divine protectors. Also, he was deficient in 
respect for Marduk, and preferred Sippar to Babylon as his 
residence. The result was that the whole nation was disaffected, 
and on the walls of Nebuchadrezzar’s palace the writing was 
clear to all, that his kingdom would be taken by the Modes 
and Persians. 

Cyrus was hailed by the Babylonians as a deliverer. He 
posecl as the protector of the gods, whose images he sent back 
to their shrines all over Babylonia. And henceforth, except 
during the reigns of Darius and Xerxes, the Babylonian.s were 
the obedient subjects of the Great King, 

The whole Babylonian empire acknowledged Persian rule. 
Tyre’' and Sidon transferred their allegiance without difficulty 
to the new king of the world, and the Syenne.si.s of Cilicia 
became his tributary. In Palestine the deported Jews of 
Babylon were allowed to essay the foundation of a new Jewish 
subject-community at Jerusalem, under tlie leadership of 
Sheshbassar (or Shenazzar) and Zerubbabel (S37).^ Herein 
Cyrus again shewed the wise tolerance of the religions of 
the subject-races that became a characteristic of Persian 
policy, and contributed very greatly to the stability of the 
empire. 

Amasis made no attempt to dispute the Babylonian 
inheritance with Cyrus. He was now an old man, and though 
a soldier in his youth, had never shewn any sign of warlike 
tendencies, although the weakness of Babylon under Nabonidus 

the Nahonidus-atmala. It seems more probable Ural Belsharrar waa killed at Opig 
than than the citadel was defended by him. 

3 Hiram iii was now king of Tyre. Under the Persians Sidon became once 
again more important than Tyre, which was hampered by the small size of her 
island. 
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would have made it easy for him to have taken Palestine from 
her, at any rate before the conquest of Lydia made it advisable 
for him to support Babylon as much as possible against Cyrus, 
Ilis only act of foreign aggression was the conquest of Cyprus,’- 
which was effected by the arms of his Greek mercenaries, 
Cyrene voluntarily became his tributary, and he interfered as 
suzerain in the affairs of the royal house,® besides making a 
Cyrenaean lady, Ladike, his queen.® This connexion, and the 
force of circumstances, gradually made him who had been 
placed upon the throne as a protest against Greek influence in 
Egypt as great a supporter of the Greeks as Aprics himself. 
At the beginning of his reign he had compelled all the Greek 
settlements in the Delta to a synoihisnws in one place, Naukratis, 
which was close to the royal capital, Sais, and so immediately 
under the royal eye.^ Daphnai was abandoned, and all the 
Greek colonists concentrated at Naukratis, which was a puixly 
Greek city-state, with a constitution partly Dorian, partly 
Ionian. All the most popular deities of the Greeks had their 
temples within it, and a great temenos and hall of assembly, 
the Helleneion, was built by the offerings of the Greek states 
whose merchants frequented Naukratis.® The city flouiished 
exceedingly, and in it the trade connection between Greece and 
Egypt developed enormously. Besides traders, Greek artists 
and thinkers now came to Egypt, and were well received by the 
king, who had thrown off all restraint in his intercourse with 

' I-Idt. ii. 1S2. The effects of this conquest are soon seen in the suddenly 
Egyptizing chaiacter of Cyprian sculpture at this period. Saite models were largely 
followed in a more or less mod_ified form, 

2 Maspbro, Passzugof ike Empires, p. 645. In the reign of Aricosilas li, the 
successor of Battos ii, the colony of Barka had been founded, with the result of 
causing a civil war, in which Arkesilas was defeated and afterw.ards murdered. The 
interference of Amasl^ was now solicited, and Battos nr, the Lame, was made king 
under Egyptian auspices. 

^ Hdt. n. i8j. 

^ Discovered by Petrie in 1884 (Petrie, Naukrahs, i.). His conclusions have 
been revised by Hogarth {J.H.S., 1905, p. 105) after further excavations in 1899 
and 1903. 

® On the constitution of Naukratis see Maspero, Passing of the Empires, p, 647. 
The chief magistrates were called timcruchoi, a term of Ionian origin. The temples 
of the Dioscuri, of the Samian Hera, of Zeus of Aigina, of Athena (then identified 
with the Egypto-Libyan warrior-goddess of Sais, Neilh), and of the Milesian Apollo 
have either been discovered by the excavations at Naukratis or are mentioned by 
Herodotus (li. 178). The states which participated in the Helleneion and appointed 
the mart-inspectors, were Chios, Teos, Phoctea, Klazomenai, Rhodes, Knidos, 
Halikarnassos, Phaselis, and Mytilene (Hdt. /.rt). 

36 
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the foreigners.’^ The proximity of Naukratis to Sals enabled 
him to .see the useful .side of Greek civiliration, and the coming 
of men of finer brain than the oidinaiy merchants and 
mercenaries enabled him to appreciate its highei side, which 
afforded such a contrast to the dull conservatism and fanaticism 
of his own people. Also political reasons moved him to court 
the Greeks in every way. They indeed were his sole hope in 
case of a Persian attack. Nabonidus was useless. Only from 
his Greek friends could any effective succour be expected. 
Polykiates, tyrant of Samos, was now the most powerful luler 
in Greece, and with him Amasis concluded a friendship ® vvhich 
only ended when the Samian seemed unable to resist any 
longer the pressure of Persia. To Hera of Samos he sent divine 
images, and to the Dorian Athena of Lindos in Rhodes two 
stone statues and a corslet of linen marvellously woven.® The 
Greeks of the mainland were also courted, and specially the 
shrine of Delphi had been honoured by the politic Egyptian 
king, as by his ally Croesus. When in 548 the temple was 
burnt to the ground, and the Athenian Alkmaeonidae under- 
took its restoration, Amasis sent a thousand talents of the then 
valuable mineral alum to Greece for the worlc.*’ But after the 
overthrow of Croesus the lonians were too fearful, and the 
Continental Greeks too careless of the Persian danger, to be 
likely ever to give direct help to Egypt. Polykrates was a 
broken reed upon which to rely, and the Spartans, the only 
Greeks who seemed capable of meeting the Persians on equal 
terms, were too few and too unused to foreign war to attack 
Persia in Ionia, still less to bring active aid to Egypt. And 
as yet their slow minds would have been incapable of so 
revolutionary a coirceptiorr, though they could, and did, attack 
the Ionian allies of Persia when it was too late.® So Amasis 
fell back into apathy, dying, happily for himself, before the 
blow fell (536). His son Psamatik in was left to meet it. 

But the expected stroke was not delivered by Cyrus. After 
the conquest of Babylon the great king seems to have waged 

r Hot. ii. ryg. ^ Ihd. in, 39. “ Ibid. u. 182. ^ hbd. 180. 

• Their first oversea expedition was directed against Polykrates in 325, and was a 
failure (Hdt. ih. 39, 34). One of its ostensible reasons was the seizure by the 
Samians of a woven cotselet for the goddess Athena of the Brazen House, which had 
been sent to them by Amasis, a duplicate of that sent to Lindos. It is quite probable 
thkt the expbdition was really undertaken in some sort of alliance with Amasis, in 
order to prevent Polykrates from sending the aid which he had prolfered to Cambyses. 
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war, according to Berossos against the Dahae of Parthia,^ 
according to liciodotus against the Massagetae, a Scythian 
tlibe of the aiid legion beyond the Jaxartes, to which his 
dominions certainly now extended. Here he met his death, 
cither in battle or from sickness,^ and his crown passed to his son 
Kambujiya (Cambyses), who had already reigned as subordinate 
king of Babylon (529 B.c). 

4 Cambyses in Egypt 

Battle of Pelusium — Captuie of Memphis and deposition of Psamalik ni — Cam- 
byses becomes pliaiaoh — Uzahoi-vesenet — Cambyses’ fuithet plans — Expedition to 
the oasis — Attack on Nubia— The native kings of Nubia — Nastasenen retires to 
Meioe — Madness of Cambyses histoiical — Rebellion of the false Smerdis 

Cambyses at once prepared to cairy out the next act of 
the Achaemenid progiamme, the conquest of Egypt. The 
successive steps of the Peisian progress to the dominion of the 
world seemed to be the inevitable blows of fate. Like Babylon, 
Egypt lay ineit, as if fascinated, before the Persian approach, 
and unable to defend herself. The native Egyptians did 
notliing. The only resistance was offered by the hireling Greek 
soldiers, themselves disheartened by the conquest of Ionia, and 
probably largely reduced in numbers since that event. Also, 
the fleets of their countrymen, both enslaved and free, were 
arrayed against Egypt in conjunction with those of Phoenicia. 
For Poljdci ates, seeing which way the wind was blowing, had 
placed his ships at the disposition of Persia,® and though the 
Spartans decided to interfere in order to prevent this, their 
interference, as we have seen, came too late to help Egypt 
or hearten the Greeks in Egypt to strike stoutly in her 
defence.* True, at the battle of Pelusium, when Psamatik III 
gave battle to the Persian, the mercenaries endeavoured to 
hearten themselves, it is said, by a bloody sacrifice of the 
children of Phanes the Halikarnassian, who had deserted from 
Egypt to Persia, ® but the scale was weighted against them, and 

As usual, the Spartans tiled Lo lock the dooi after the horse was stolen. Their ill- 
success gave them no fuither appetite for oversea war for many a year. 

' Fragm, Hist Gi , ii 505 

* Herodotus saj s in battle (1. 207). He was buried at Pasargadae, in a tomb 
which still exists. 

3 Hut. 111. 44. * See p. 562. n, 5. 

° Hut, ill. 4, II. Phanes, an important commfinder of mercenaries under 
Amasis, is also known from a contemporary monument in the shape of a Ubes which 
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their valour evaporated when battle wa^ joined. The native 
Egyptians were massacred, and the remnant fled with the king 
into Memphis, where the strong fortress of the “ White Wall ” 
afforded shelter and promised some hope of successful resist- 
ance. The prospect of a new Asiatic conquest had driven both 
king and people mad with rage; a Persian herald, sent on a 
Mytilenian ship to demand surrender, was torn to pieces, 
together with his Greek crew.^ But mere fury was of little 
avail against the warriors of Persia, and the few remaining 
Greeks in the service of Egypt had probably already deserted ; 
Memphis was taken, and, so we are told, vengeance taken by 
Cambyses for the murder of his herald. As a matter of course, 
the king of Egypt was deposed, and removed to Asia ; ^ 
Cambyses ascended the throne of the Pharaohs.® 

As at Babylon, so in Egypt. The Persian king became an 

he dedicated at Naukiatis to the Milesian Apollo. It was discovered by Petrie, and 
is now in the Brilish Museum. The inscription reads; ^avqs /tte avtOijKe TMn'oWui'i 
Twi /uhTjetMt 0 rXai/fo (Peteiis and Gardner, Naukatis, i. p. 55). We need 
not doubt the Ilorodotenn stoiy of the sacrifice of hi,s childien, whom he had 
left in Kgypt. The soldiers slew them over a biavon bowl in sight of both armies ; 
then poured wine and water into the bowl, and diank the hoirihle mixture. 
They thus revenged themselves on their leader for his desertion, and offered up a 
saorifloe of the enemy’s men, as the Greeks did before Salamis. The drinking of the 
'blood was an act of mad rage and despair, for the mercenaries could have had little 
doubt of the issue of the battle. 

^ IIdt. iii. 13. 

“ He was shortly afterwards killed on suspicion of plotting (Hdt. iii. 15). 

” An interesting sidelight upon the Persian conquest of Egypt is probably thrown 
by a Minaean (South Arabian) inscription of this time (Glaser, 1135; HaliJvy, 
S3S). This inscription, in the Himyaritic character, records the gratitude of certain 
Arab merchants who traded between Egypt, Assyr in Arabia, and Mesopotamia 
['Mer-hannahar, “the other side of the river” [Euphrates]), to the gods ‘Athtar, 
Wadd, and Nekrakh for having protected their camel caravans from attacks by the 
men of Saba and Khawlan, and having saved them, their goods, and camels in the 
war between Ma'in and Ragmat, and that between Madai and Mifr, which seems 
to be otherwise referred to as that between the Lord of the North and the Lord of 
the South. That “ Madai and Mijr” are Persia and Egypt is evident enough, and 
the only war which is likely to be mentioned thus is that between Cambyses 
and Psamatik HI (Hartmann, Z. Assyr., 1895, x. p. 32). Hartmann’s view is 
accepted here without question. The impossibility of the views of Glaser and 
Hommel, which would ascribe a much greater antiquity to these Minaean inscrip- 
tions, has been pointed out by Hartmann, and the use made of their views by 
Winckler to holster up his wild “North Arabian Mu^ri” theory (see p. 466, 
n, I), has been criticized with just severity in the preface to vol. vi. of Budge’S 
Hist, Eg., pp. 16-22. None of the Minaean inscriptions can be shewn to be any 
oldet than the sixth century, and this is probably one of the oldest of them. Others 
are pf Ptolemaic date. 
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Egyptian pharaoh. The Assyrian kings had taken the lands of 
Bel, and become kings of Babylon, but the gods of Babylon 
were their gods, and the idea of becoming Egyptian monarchs 
and bowing down before Amen and Ptah had probably never 
occurred to them. Such a means of conciliating the conquered 
would have been beyond their comprehension. To the Persian, 
however, who himself worshipped Ahuramazdd, and concerned 
himself nothing as to the religion of others, Bel was every whit 
as foreign a deity as Amen ; and when a Persian king had 
naturally become king of Babylon, as the Assyrians had before 
him, by taking the lands of Bel, there was no reason why his 
successor should not don the double crown, and make offerings 
to the deities of Egypt as king. It is to the Gallio-like 
indifference of the Persians as to the religions of their “ slaves,” 
rather than to deep and calculated statecraft, that we may 
attribute the first adoption of this policy, which was singularly 
successful in attaching both Babylon and Egypt (the latter for 
a time at least) to Persia. 

The appearance of Cambyses on the throne of Horus “of 
the living” was stage-managed by a prominent Egyptian 
functionary named Uzahor-resenet, Admiral of the Fleet, and 
Lay Warden of the Temple of NeJth at SaTs, and so one of the 
most important men in the kingdom, and one most likely to 
be consulted by the new ruler on all questions relating to the 
religious side of the Egyptian state. He tells us on his statue 
(now in the Vatican Museum)^ how he was charged to compose 
the new king’s religious or “ Horus ” name (which, by the way, 
he did very badly, devising a most uncouth and unusual appella- 
tion),2 and how he expounded to the ignorant monarch the 
mysteries of the temple of NeVth. He also obtained the royal 
firwdn to remove from the precincts of the temple the foreigners 
who had taken up their abode there, and to restore to the priests 

' References in Petrie, Hist, Eg. iii. 6o, and partial translation. See also 
Budge, fftsi, Eg, vii. 44 . It is legrettable that Prof. Breasted brings his AncieiU 
Records to an end with the reign of Amasis, and so does not include this important 
inscription. The form of the name as “ Horuzasutennet ” given by PrASek, GeseJu 
M. u. JP. i. 255; erroneous , the sign res has been confused by him (or his authorities) 
with the similar nesnt {suien). 

^ Ra^mesiiii^ '^She who hath given biith to Ra,” in reality a title of the goddess 
Neilh ! The Egyptian writing of the name Kavihu]tya as *‘Kamb‘'at^e(t),’' with 
final t written, but mute, as it was at this period, is interesting. The final t evidently 
simply expressed the last syllable ya^ of the Persian name : a vowel was ncct|ssaiy 
before it, and this alone was pronounced, beini^ inferred from the t. 
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of Neith the reveniiea which had been taken from her, as from 
the other deities, by Amasis for the support of the Greek 
mercenaries who had proved so useless in the day of trial. 

Cambyses was, in his own mind, only on the threshold of his 
career of conquest. Gyrene submitted hastily to her new over- 
lord in Egypt, ^ and Gyrene seemed a handy stepping-stone to 
the conquest of distant Garthage. On the way thither also was 
the mysterious oasis of Ammon (the modern Siwah), where, a 
few centuries before, emigrants from Thebes had set up an 
oracular shrine of the Theban god.® Cambyses had occupied 
Egypt as far as Aswan with his troops, and no doubt abode 
some time at Thebes. Thence, since the Phoenician sailors 
definitely refused to sail against their Carthaginian kinsmen, 
and it was impossible to force them to do so,® he determined to 
send an army to the Oasis of Ammon! The expedition reached 
the oases of el-Khargah and ed-Dakh!ah safely, but then, striking 
north-westward towards Siwah, was lost in the sands of the 
desert and never heard of again.*' The Persians recked little of 
deserts ; they knew their own hard salt waste of the Kavir and 
the terrible Dasht-i-Lut, they thought little of the mere steppe 
between Mesopotamia and Syria ; but they did not know the 
moving sand-dunes of the Sahra, which make it impossible (as 
Rohlfs found in 18/4)® to march north-westward from Dakhlah 
too far south of the regular route to Farafrah. The Persians 
must have missed this, the proper way to Siwah, and so perished 
miserably. 

Meanwhile, Cambyses himself prepared to restore Nubia 
to Egypt and to overthrow the kingdom of Napata. Since 
Tanutamon had retired from Egypt, the Napatan realm had 


' IIdt. iii. 13. 

^ It seems quite possible, if not probable, that the foundation of the temple of 
31 wah was directly due to the Theban exiles who were in “the Oasis” in the 
reign of the Priest-King Menkheperra. (see p. 39*). This Oasis may just as well 
have been Siwah as Khargah. In any case, the founders of the Atnmonian temple 
must have come from Thebes, not from Lower Egypt. 

® Hdt. iii. 19. 

^ /h'll. iii. 26. Why this story is rejected as impossible by PETRIE, ffisi. Eg. iii. 
363, and PrASbk, l.c, 257, in face of the experience of the Rohlfs expedition, I do not 
know. PsASek Is at a loss to know why Cambyses chose to send his army to Siwah 
by the roundabout route via, Thebes. The reason obviously is that Cambyses was in 
Upper Egypt at fhe time, preparing for his Nubian expedition, and his headquarters 
Vjiere doubtless fixed at Thebes. Thenoe both expeditions started. 

® Rohlfs, Dm Monate in 4 er Libyschen Wtisle, pp. 161 ff. 
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been ruled by a succession of princes, whose names are known 
to us from their inscriptions at Gebel Barkal. Probably in the 
reign of Aspalut or Aspelta, the successor of Tanutamon, we 
hear of a heretical sect of “ raw-meat-eaters ” who took possession 
of the temples, and were exterminated by the king.^ Other 
kings, Piankh-aluro, Horsiotef, and Nastasenen or Nastesen, 
followed, tiorsiotef seems to have held Syene, and it was in 
his time that the Asma/ck, probably, emigrated to Ethiopia.^ 
Nastasenen was probably the king against whom Cambyses 
marched. Pie seems to have been the viceroy of Meroe, , the 
southern centre of the Nubian kingdom at the modern Bagara- 
wiyah near Shendi, which later became the sole capital of the 
Ethiopian kings.=* On his stela at Gebel Barkal, Nastasenen 
says * that he was called by Amen from Meroe to rule in 
Napata, and sent messengers north to Dongu-uer (Dongola) 
to announce his accession to “ the royal crown of Horsiotef and 
the might of Piankh-aluro.” The expedition of Cambyses, 
unsuccessful though it was, seems to have shaken the Nubian 
kingdom considerably. We need not suppose that Cambyses 
ever actually reached Napata, but it seems that about this time 
the Nubian capital was transferred to Meroe. It is probable 
that Nastasenen took the step of retiring to his own city of 
Meroe in alarm at the approach of the conqueror, although he 
says he routed “ the man Kambasauden,” and took all the flocks 
and herds which his soldiers had brought with them for their 
subsistence. It was easy, after the Persian retreat, for him to 
boast that he had beaten Cambyses, and it is probable that he 
did no more than capture the Persian convoys ; this, however, 
necessitated the retirement of the invaders, and caused the 
terrible loss of life from starvation in the retreat through the 

1 Maspero, Jim. Arch. xxi. (1871) p. 329; illustraled by Budge, The Sgyptian 
SM&n, p. 71. Schafer {Klio, vi. (1906) pp. 287 ff.) prefers to take the words Tm- 
psytirpr-df-Jfayu, which has been translated, "Do not cook that which cometh from 
the hand of the slaughterers,” as Nubian, not Egyptian, and of uncertain meaning ; 
probably the names of the proscribed families. 

* Hdt. ii. 30. See p. 545. For a sketch of Nubian history al this time, see 
HAhL, in Murray's Guide in Egypt (1907), p. $52. 

“ The recent excavations of Garstang and Saycb at Meroe have resulted in the 
discovery of a temple of Amen, the foundation of which probably is to he ascribed to 
Nastasenen. The remains found are probably of Roman age. 

■* This stela is now at Berlin : it was first published by Lkpsius, DenhmaeJer, Abth. 
5, Bl. 16. See Schafer, Die Aethiopische Kanigsinsekrift des Berliner Museums 
(1901), and Budge, The Einiptian Silddn, ii. pp. 88 ff. 
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ban'eii region of the Second Cataract, which ruined Cambyscs' 
army.^ 

That the two disasters partially unhinged the mind of the 
Persian conqueror is probable enough. We have no valid 
reasons to dispute the Plerodotean account of his fur)^ and of 
the outrages which he offered to the Egyptians and their gods, 
to doubt that he slew Apis, or even that he violated the mummy 
of Araasis.^ To put these stories down to a supposed “Egyptian- 
Greek” campaign of calumny against the virtuous Persian is, 
while apparently so critical, in reality quite uncritical procedure.® 
These wild things are exactly what an infuriated Aryan, mad- 
dened by utterly unexpected failure, would do in such a land of 
“ devils"’ (daevas) as “ Mudriya” (Egypt) would now appear to 
him to be. To the sorceries of Egypt and her demon-gods, 
creatures of Angromainyus, he would ascribe these catastrophes, 
and run amok among them. And we have the testimony of 
Uzahorresenet, writing in the reign of Darius, to the terrible 
“ calamity ” which came to pass in Egypt, when the divine 
offerings were discontinued, the temples desecrated, and the 
school of sacred scribes (no doubt necromancers in Persian eyes) 
was ruined. His rage was scarcely glutted, when more news of 
ill-omen reached Cambyses from Persia. This was the rebellion 
of the false Smerdis, with regard to which the account of 
Plerodotus * has been completed by the inscription of Darius 
at Bisithn.® 


5. T/ie False Smerdis and the Reign of Darius 

Dealh of Cambyses (S22) — Death of the false Smerdis — Darius the king (522- 
485) — Suppresions of revolts — The rock of Bisitun (Eehistim) — Oioilcs and Aryandes 
— Darrus in Egypt (5 17) — Temple of el-Khargah — Persian irrigaUon in the IChargah 
oasis— Darius at Sardis: the Scythian expedition (515 or 312)— The tyrants at the 


^ PiDT. iii. 25. I am unable to see any reasons for supposing that Cambyses 
actually reached Napata, far less Meroe, as Strabo {790) and Diodorus (i. 33) 
supposed. The Tajuieioy of Ptolemy {Geogr. iv. 7 ) at the Third Cataract 

(above Napata 1) seems to have been named after it had been supposed that Cambyses 
got so far. It is evident that Cambyses did not cross the desert from Korosko to Abu 
Hammad, but went and returned by way of the Nile. His men perished not of thirst 
in the desert, but of hunger amid the cataracts, where at the present day there is 
absolutely nothing to eat. 

® Hdt. iii. 16, 27. 

^ This is the procedure adopted by PrjCSek {Lt. p, 257), who whitewashes 
Cambyses, like the rest of his Iraiiian heroes. 

^ Hdt. iii. 61 ff. 


° See p. S7I. 
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I.slcr bridge— Mcgabyzos subdues Thrace— Events al Athens: establishment of 
democracy — The Ionian revolt : bunring of Sardis — The battle of Marathon (490)— 
Effect of the battle in Greece— Themistolcles persuades the Athenians to build a fleet 
— -Revolt of Khabbash (4^^) and death of Darrira (485) — High personal character of 
Cyrus arrd Darius — The Scythian expeditioir due to characteristic Aryan recklessness 
— The organraation of the empire — Comparison with Egyptian and Assyrian syslerrrs 
— Persiair systerrr developed front the Assyrian — The twenty satrapies — The satrap 
and his coadjutors— The tribute and the gold “ daric”— Travelling commissioners— 
Subject-rulers 


Bardiya (Smerdis), the brother of Cambyses, had been privily 
murdered by the latter before the expedition to Egypt. The 
long absence of Cambyses, and probably the rumours of his 
defeat in Nubia that had reached Persia, moved the Patizeithes 
or chief minister^ who had been left in charge at Pasargadae^ 
to bring forward his brother, a magus named Gaumita, as 
Bardiya, and to set him up as king. As the murder of the 
prince was not known, the false Bardiya was generally accepted 
by the Persians, and even by the Babylonians, as king. Gau- 
m£lta was a Magian, and from the terms in which Darius speaks 
of his rebellion as connectecl|With " the lie,” which, after Cambyses 
had gone to Egypt, “multiplied in the land,” it seems very 
possible that he was an anti-Zoroastrian, and represented the 
believers in the older Magian cult.® To put down this revolt 
Cambyses now left Egypt, placing Aryandes there as satrap, 
and taking with him the strong Zoroastrian, Darius, son of 
Hystaspes,* and the other chief leaders of his army. On the 
way, in Syria, either at Damascus or at Hamath,® the king died 
suddenly (522 B,c,) It is uncertain whether he killed himself 
or died from the effects of an accident.® The army, however, 
did not halt. Taking the body with them, the soldiers pressed 


^ TTciTifeWi;! is not a name but a title, pati-khshayathiya, the modern Persian and 
'VxLx'Kvsh.padishak, which, from meaning “regent,” has in Turkish become the ordinary 
appellation of the Sultan. 

“ The revolt began at Paishiyauvilda (Pusargadae), according to Darius. 

® See p. 556. 

^ Dariyavaush, son of Vishtaspa (see p. 553). 

® The “ Agbatana” of Hdt. hi. 64, maybe a mistake for Akmatlia (Hamath); 
see Noldbke, in GuTsCHMin, Neiie Bettrage, p. 96. The mention of Damascus 
rests on the authority of Josephus, Ant. Ittd. xi. 2, 2. 

“ It is uncertain whether the Persian imimarUytti amariyaUi and the Babylonian 
mitulu ramani-lu mtli of the Bisitfln Inscription really mean that ‘ ‘ he died by his 
own hand” in the sense of suicide or by accident, as Herodotus says (iu. 64). In 
any case the theory of assassination is impossible in view of the phrase used by 
nnrin* 
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on, led by Darius, eager to crush “ the lie ’’ and the impudent 
personator of the dead prince. The Magian retired from Persia 
into Media, which was probably more inclined towards the old 
religion, and the Persian nobles who were aware of his fraud 
prepared on the arrival of Darius and the army from Egypt 
to act against him. Gaumhta was living in royal state at 
Sikayauvatish, a castle in the Median district of Nisaya. 
Thither Darius repaired, accompanied by six other nobles, 
Vii'idafrantl (Intapherncs) son of Vayhspara, Uldna (Otanes)son 
of Qukhra, Gaubaruva (Gobryas) son of Marduniya, Vidarna 
(Hydarnes) son of Bagabigna, Bagabukhsha (Megabyzos) son 
of Dhcluhya, and Ardumanish son of Vahanka.’- Having forced 
an entrance into the castle, they fell upon and murdered 
Gaumhta. Then Darius, in virtue of his royal descent, was 
made king in succession to the childless Cambyses, his father 
Vrsht^spa (Hystaspes), who was ruling Parthia and Hyrcania as 
satrap,^ being passed over, probably on account of age. He 
acknowledged his son as king and served him faithfully. 

The new king was not, however-, generally acknowledged by 
his subjects, and the first three years of his reign were taken 
up by the task of reducing to obedience the various provinces 
that revolted against him.® The most formidable rebellion 
was that of Babylonia, under a certain Nadintu-Bel, who 
made himself king as Nebuchadrezzar in. After two defeats, 
Nadintu-Bel was shut up in Babylon, which underwent a long 
and wearisome siege before it was finally taken and the usurper- 
slain. Meanwhile, Elam, Armenia, and Media had revolted, 
the latter under a certain Fravartish, who “ said unto the people, 
I am Khshathrita, of the family of Kyaxares.” This final 
attempt to restore the old Median kingdom was put down, and 
the Median cruelly executed. The revolt of Elam, under a 
Persian who gave himself out to be a native Elamite prince 
named Ummanish, had been easily overcome, and with it the 
Elamites disappeared from history. But now even Persia itself 
revolted under a second pseudo-Smerdis, named Vahyazdata, 
who resisted long until the fall of Babylon enabled Darius to 

^ The Merodotean list is Otanes, Gohryas, Aspatlrmes, Intaphernes, Megabyzos, 
and Hydarnes. The list agrees exactly with that of Danas, as Aspathinas must be 
Ardumanish J only one name has been misunderstood. The list given by XCtesias has 
the names nearly all wrong. 

“ $ee above, p. 556. 

® Xhe apthCirity for these wars is the inscription of Bisitiin. 
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bring his whole power to bear upon him. But then Babylon 
revolted again under a certain Arakha, and had to be subdued 
again. A Scythian or S 9 .ka, probably of the Caspian steppes, 
named Skunka, remained to be vanquished, and with him the 
last of the enemies of Darius near home disappeared. To 
commemorate his victories the king caused to be sculptured 
on a rock-cliff overhanging the main route from Mesopotamia 
into Fersia, through the Zagros, a great tablet on which he 
lepresented himself with the conquered rebels bound before 
him; the accompanying inscription in Persian, Susian, and 
Babylonian describes his campaigns, and gives the glory to 
Auramazda. This is the tablet of Behistiin or Bisithn, which 
was discovered by the late Sir Henry Rawlinson in 1837 and 
afterwards translated by him. To it we owe not only our first- 
hand knowledge of the early campaigns of Darius, but also our 
first real knowledge of the cuncifoim inscriptions.^ 

It now remained to Darius to consolidate his power on the 
confines of his empire. Oroites, the masterful satrap of Sardis, 
who had decoyed Polykrates from his island and slain him 
miserably, and had also murdered his fellow-satrap of 
Daskyleion (the Persian centre of government in Bithynia), 
was killed by a royal envoy Then Aryandes, satrap of Egypt, 
who had arrogated to himself royal privileges, and seems to 
have revolted, had to submit on the approach of the king 
himself, and was executed, in spite of the fact that he had 
conquered Barka in Cyrene, and had carried the Persian arms 
as far west as the city of Euesperides (Benghazi).® Darius 
came to Egypt in 517 B.C., and at once set himself to conciliate 
Egyptian sentiment by ever y means in his power. U zahorresenet, 
who had inducted Cambyses into the kingdom, was entrusted 
by Darius with the task of winning over his countrymen, and 
seems to have been successful. Darius appears in the list of 
Egyptian pharaohs as Setetu-Ra (“ Ra-hath-begotten-him ”) 
Ntariuash.^ As king of Egypt his reign was marked by 

r See p, 553 The IsvlesL edition of the insciiplion is that of L. W. King and 
R. C. Thompson, who lecopied il m 1904 (TXe Ins<,iiptton of Dm ins the Great at 
BehtsUln, 1907). 

^ IIdt, ill. 120-37. ■’ IV. 166, 167, 200. 

' The Gieek S was represented in Egyptian by nt-, exactly as the Greeks them- 
selves now represent the Latin d- by vr-, A form Toritsh also occurs in demotic 
Egyptian documents (Burchaxdt, A,Z, xlix. p. 70), this must be derived 
from the Persian through the Greek medium Aapem. 
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peaceful energy, and the temple of Ilibis in the Oasis of el- 
Khargah remains as an important monument of it.^ The 
Oasis seems to have interested the Persian monarch, probably 
from the resemblance of its natural conditions to those of the 
eastern parts of his own country, and a Persian method of 
irrigation by means of underground conduits beneath the beds 
of the desert- wad is, which collected water from the faults in the 
sandstone strata, was introduced at el-Khargah, no doubt by 
Persian engineers.'^ 

Darius now turned his attention to the West. In 516 Samos 
was taken by his generals in the interest of Syloson, brother of 
Folykrates, who was installed there as a tyrant without subjects, 
as the resistance of the Samians had provoked the Persians, 
against the wishes of Darius, to severe measures, and the island 
was “ swept as with a net,” and its inhabitants carried away to 
the mainland.® Darius now himself came to Sardis, and deter- 
mined to lead a great expedition against the Scythians of 
Europe, in revenge, so it was said, for the great Scythian 
invasion of Asia a century before. The wdiole force of the 
Ionian cities, under their tyrants, was convoked to the Bosphorus 
to meet the royal army, and among them were I-Iisliaios of 
Miletos and Miltiades, the Athenian cle.spot of the Chersonese. 
The Ionian fleet was sent on to the mouth of the, Danube to 
build the great bridge which carried over the royal army, 
and guarded it while the king was engaged in his fruitless 
pursuit of the mocking Scythian, Idanthyrsos. According to 
Herodotus, the lonians had the opportunity of breaking up 
the bridge, and leaving Darius to his fate in the Russian 
steppes, and Miltiades urged this course upon them. But he 
(according to the story) was overruled by the counsel of 
Histiaios, who pointed out to his assembled fellow-rulers that 
their rule in the cities depended on the Persian power alone, 
and that, were that destroyed, they would all be driven out, 
and democracies be installed in their place. This was true 
enough ; the age of the tyrants was fast coming to an end in 
Greece itself, and only four years later the Peisistratids were 

^ Brugsch, Reu^ nach der grossen Oase el-K/iarge/i (Berlin, 1878). The temple 
has lecently been excavated and repaired by an American expedition, under Mr. 
J. WlNLOCK, with the assistance of M. EaraizE, the engineer of the Service des 
Aniiqttitis at Thebes. A full account of the excavations, which were carried on for 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York, will shortly appear, 

“ See Beadnell, An B^vplian Oasis, pp. lyolf. “ IfDr. iii. 149. 
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to be expelled from Athens for the last time. So, naturally, 
their own interest prevailed with the Ionian rulers ; the great 
opportunity was lost, and the way left open for a Persian 
conquest of Greece.''^ 

Darius returned in safety to Persia, while his lieutenant 
Megabazos subdued Thrace, and even received the unwilling 
allegiance of Amyntas, the king of Macedon. 

About the same time (5 14), at the great Panathenaea, the 
deed of Harmodios and Aristogeiton ® proclaimed the fidelity of 
Athens to the democratic principles of Solon, and her hatred 
for the tyrant-system which played into the hands of Persia. 
And three years later Hippias was expelled by Kleomenes and 
the Spartans, acting in stupid obedience to the Delphic oracle, 
cleverly manipulated by the exiled Alkmaeonidae.® The 
constitution of Kleisthcnes followed (509), and Athens, despite 
the temporary episode of the aristocrat Isagoras (507), now 
became a free and democratic state. 

The prestige of her resistance to Persia, which made her for 
all time the centre of “ the glory that was Greece,” was soon to 
follow. Anxious to conciliate Persia, she was first bidden to 
take back her tyrants and give earth and water to the Great King. 
She saw that there was no choice for her if she would not be 
ruled by tyrants again, and when a few years later the failure of 
the Persian attempt on Naxos* had for the first time caused the 
Greeks to doubt the invincibility of the Asiatics, and the intrigue 
of ITistiaios had stirred the lonians to revolt,^ she threw in her 

^ Hdt. iv. 137. A proposal may have been made to this effect, and rejected 
for the reason given, at the instance of Histiaios. But the assigning of the part of 
patriot to Miltiades is, as was pointed out by Thirlwall (Hist, Gr. ii. App. 2), 
probably an invention, devised in order to shield Miltiades from the charge of 
tyranny preferred against him at Athens in 493 (Hdt. vi. 104) : he had to be 
made out to be a Persian-hater. Obst, in A 7 «i, ix. (1909) p. 413, denies that 
Miltiades took any part in the Scythian expedition at all, but one does not see 
that this is a necessary supposition, nor is it probable that the tyrant of the 
Chersonese absented himself when his Persian overlord was on campaign so 
near him. 

“ Hdt. V. 5 S ; Thuk. vi. 56-58. 2 hdt. v. 65 ; Thuic. vi. 59. 

■* In 501 ; Hdt. v. 30 ff. 

The connexion of Histlaios-with the Ionian revolt has recently been examined 
by S. Hbinlbin in Klio, ix. (igog) pp. 341 ff. He comes to the conclusion that the 
tyrant of Miletos was no mere adventurer as he has often been considered, but 
a ruler of great and constructive ideas, who aspired to unite all the Ionian Greeks 
into one stale — under his own rule — as a Persian dependency, and endeavoured to 
utilize the revolt for this purpose, There is much to be said for this point of view, 
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lot with her brethren, and the burning of Sardis was her gage 
of battle thrown down to the ancient Eastern world (499) ^ 
"Sire, leinembei the Athenians!" said daily the slave to Darius 
at Susa, and when fiisL Cyprus and then Ionia were subdued, 
he ordered his satraps to destroy the insolent little city. The 
first expedition (in 492) by land and sea under MardOnius, 
proceeding by way of Thrace, was wrecked by the disaster off 
Mt. Athos, when the fleet of the Persians was destroyed by a 
storm,® Then, taking advantage of the factious attack of the 
Aeginetans upon Athens, the second expedition was launched, 
this time by way of the islands, under Datis and Artaphernes, 
and Hippias with them. Eretria was taken, and Athens seemed 
in instant jeopardy. Madly ran Pheidippides to Sparta, to 
invoke the immediate assistance of the titular head of Greece. 
But before the full moon allowed the pedantic Lacedaemonians 
to move without breaking their custom, the battle had been 
fought and won. Led by Miltiades, Kallimachos, and the other 
strategi, the Athenians and their solitary friends from little 
Plataeae had drawn up the line of their tribes on the sea- 
plain of Marathon, where Hippias had bidden the Pcpslans 
land. And when battle was joined, the Persians were met not 
only with unexpected resistance, but with defeat. For the 
Athenians indeed “fought in a way worthy to be told. Of all 
the Greeks whom we know of they were the first to charge the 
foe at a run ; they were the first to endure the sight of the Median 
dress and the men who wore it; for till then the very name 
of the Medes had been a terror to the Greeks." Panic took the 
Persians back to their ships, and the sailors shoved off with 
those who had got on board ; those left behind were massacred 
Six thousand of the barbarians perished, and of the Athenians 
one hundred and ninety-two ; and we have no reason to doubt 
the figures. After a half-hearted reconnoitring of the landing- 
place at Phaleron the defeated Persians set sail for Asia ; and 
when the Spartans came, they could only inspect the bodies of 
the slain Medes, commend the Athenians, and march home 
again, as astdnished, probably, as the Persians themselves.® 

which does not exclude the pioh&biUty that Histiajos originally fomented the revolt 
for the purpose of getting himself sent back from Susa to Ionia. And Prof. Percy 
GarduBr’s interesting paper in /.JS;.?, tgit, pp. ijt ff., in which he makes it pr<)L 
able, that tfie revolting Ionian cities had a common coinage, favours HEnmmH’s 
View.j , 

’ Adt. V. 99 ff- ® Arrf. VI. 45. » /it'//, vh 57 ff. 
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The tretnondous importance to the world’s history, as we 
now know it, of the battle of Marathon must not lead us to a 
disproportiouate estimate of its importance as it appeared to 
men at the time. To the Persians it was nothing; an 
“untoward event" of little importance that had happened to a 
small detached local force owing to the stupidity of its 
commanders. The failure of Miltiades at Paros shortly after- 
wards removed any doubts of the Persian power among the 
islanders who remained subject to the satrap of Sardis. That 
the news of Marathon in any way contributed to the Egyptian 
revolt four years later is not in the least likely. In Greece it 
merely caused the Dorian hatred of Athens to burn anew with 
the fuel of jealousy, and contributed largely to the “medizing" 
of Boeotia and Corinth ten years later.^ The Spartans, indeed, 
now began to regard the Athenians with respect, but its most 
important result was the effect it had on the Athenians 
themselves, the self-respect it gave them, and the confidence 
with which, when the grand struggle came, they unhesitatingly 
declared for resistance, and took the Greeks in spite of them- 
selves to Salamis, Plataeae, and Mykale. 

And in Theraistoklcs, who succeeded Miltiades as the leader 
of Athens, the man appeared who knew how to use the new 
pride of his fellow-citizens in themselves for the purpose of 
defending Greece against Persia, Pie saw that now the Ionian 
fleets were at the disposition of Persia, the Orientals were 
masters of the sea, and since ICorkyra was far away and her help 
doubtful, and Aigina was the enemy of Athens, Hellas had no 
fleet with which to prevent the ferrying of a vast armada across 
the Aegean, On land, too, the Athenians must always take 
place very far behind Sparta, the acknowledged military leader 
of Greece. Had Athens a great fleet, however, she would take 
on the sea a place equal to that of Sparta on land, and do her 
part in the defence of Greece as the peer, not the humble 
follower, of Lacedaemon. And such a place alone was worthy 
of the city that had defied Darius to the death. So he utilized 

^ The Boeolian medizing was probably largely connected also with hatted of Athens 
for the crushing defeat which the Boeotians andChalkidians (aristocrats and plutocrats) 
had suffered at the hands of the new Athenian democracy in 506 (Hdt. v. I’)). 
Fragments of the famous inscription in the Athenian akropohs which Herodotus saw, 
HOvea BoiurwK koX Xa\Kidiay Ja^icra.i'res iralSes ’A6'^vciliov ^py/iacriv roA^/iov k.t.Xi, 
have been discovered, and one at Delphi, mentioned by Pausanias, rc, tl. 1. 5, dedi- 
cating spoil i I-licKS and Hini., GA JSist. Inscr. 11, J2.) 
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thu necessities of the war with Aigiiia ’ to persuade his fellow- 
citizens to the building of the great fleet that won Salamia for 
Greece, and thereby raised Athens to the splendid position 
which she held in the world throughout the next century, and 
which she will hold in the minds of men to the end of time. 

'-Theinistoklcs might not, Wfe—Kiiwoft, know howto twang the 
cithara and shine with the graces of society, but he did know 
how to turn a little city into a great one. 

He was not, however, sufficiently powerful yet in the years 
that immediately followed Marathon, and had Darius himself 
led his hosts against Greece then, we may well doubt whether 
Athens and Themistokles could have saved Greece, and whether 
the civilization of Rome and Europe would have existed to-day. 
Furious at the insolent rejection of his demands for earth and 
water and at the small check, as it appeared to be, which the 
incapacity of his generals had brought upon the expedition 
sent to avenge the insult, Darius prepared to crush Greece, or 
rather Athens, for Sparta was unknown to him and he dreamt 
only of resistance from the Athenians. All Asia rang with his 
preparations. But, at the critical moment, Egypt, inspired by 
the oracle of Buto, revolted under Khabbash (486 B.C.). The 
rage of the Great King was thus diverted, and then, when 
preparing to crush ungrateful Egypt in person, he died (485), 

Darius, the son of Hystaspes, is one of the greatest figures of 
antiquity. Like Cyru-s, on whom he obviously modelled himself 
to a great extent, he was a new figure in the East which for a 
thousand years had groaned under the continual wickedness of the 
Assyrians, He was an intelligent and reasonable Great King. 
The like of Cyrus and Darius had hardly been seen ^ since the days 
of the great Egyptian pharaohs of the XVIIIth Dynasty, and 
they, intelligent as they were, and far more humane than the 
Assyrians, fell far short of the Persians in virtue. The religion of 
Zoroaster seems to have really given the Persian monarchs high 
and noble ideas, and in them also we see, as well as his Berserker 
rage, the fundamental good-nature and “ sweet reasonableness " 
of the Aryan, which was the chief virtue of the culture of the 
Greeks. This trait is more marked in Cyrus than in Darius, 
and Darius himself undoubtedly degenerated during his reign. 

' In 4S2 ; Hdt, vii, 144. 

“Though we may make an exception in the case of Esarhaddon, who is a 
“sympathique” figure on account of his fine treatment of the Babylonians. 
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Under Cambyses the Persian king had taken on many of the 
vices of the Semitic despots who ruled the world before him, 
and the generous warrior who so liberally rewarded Syloson,^ 
the great king who conferred benefits on conquered Egypt, was 
the same man who impaled Fravartish and would have enslaved 
Greece. Xerxes, his son, was as typical an Oriental despot of 
the weak kind as any of the weaker Egyptians or Ass3n-ians 
before him. So the Aryan leader of his people, become an 
Eastern world-rulei', too soon became a degenerate Oriental. 
But, unlike his son, Darius had the old Persian virtue in his 
soul, and, despotic as he became, seems always to have set before 
himself the ideal of ruling as a beneficent leader of the people 
whom the grace of Ahuramazda had committed to his guidance. 
His only mistake was the expedition to Scythia, which nearly 
cost him bis life and crown, and this was probably an instance 
of the characteristic recklessness of the Aryan. FI is expedition 
to Greece, had it been accomplished, would probably not have 
been a mistake. In the incapable hands of Xerxes, it was. 
The military genius of Darius we have seen in the fierce civil 
wars at the beginning of his reign ; his political genius we see 
in his treatment of Egypt and in his great work, the organization 
of the empire in .satrapies efficiently controlled by the king,^ 

As an example of imperial organization, combining local 
autonomy and devolution of authority with an unquestioned 
central power, that of the Persian empire created by Darius 
stands unrivalled to this day.® The organization of the Asiatic 
empire of Egypt by Thothmes III, remarkable as it was for its 
time, was loose and incohesive; the system of Egyptian 
residents at the courts of tributary kings and of the travelling 
commissioners who went round inspecting them was an 
extraordinary advance in the political development of the 
world, but it was constantly breaking down, and the regular 
appearance of the king with his army was necessary to hold the 
subject princes to their allegiance, A weak king at Thebes 
meant the collapse of the system ; but a weak king at Susa 
meant nothing of the kind. The Assyrian system, such as it was, 
also needed a strong warrior-king to maintain it. For this was 
simply a crude method of forcible government by major- 

1 Hbt. ill. i39ff. 

° General accqunt of the system in IIow and Wells, Commsnlary on Herodotut 
(Oxford, 1912), i. pp. 399 ff 

.^7 
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generals, and it was only fear that kept the nations subject ; 
while the instinctive loyalty of the Assyrians to their king and 
Ashur their “lord” made revolts of distant military governors 
infrequent. But here also the king and his generals must 
always go forth to war to make their authority respected. 
This was not necessary in Persia, The Persian system 
developed out of the Assyrian ; the Assyrian method was taken 
over by Cyrus, and the first satraps were the successors of the 
Assyrian military governors. But the greater distance from the 
centre of some of the governors made revolt more possible than 
in Assyrian days, and the conduct of Aryandes and Oroites 
brought about the reorganization of Darius. 

The number of the satrapies was now fixed at twenty, 
including India (the Panjab, which had been subdued by Darius 
after the Scythian expedition, about 510 B.c,), or twenty-one 
including Thrace, which was lost by Xerxes. Persia itself, as 
the land of the royal house, was not included, and paid no taxes, 
but voluntary contributions. Media (Mada), Elam (Uvaja), 
Babylon (Babirus), and Assyria (Alhura) formed separate 
governments. All Syria and Palestine was included in the 
Arabian satrapy. With Egypt (Mudrdya) were associated the 
Phoenicians and Cypriotes, as well as the Cyrenaeans, and after 
the Ionian revolt for a short time Crete (?) and the Cyclades also. 
Yaund (Ionia) comprised the continental Greeks, the Cardans, 
and Lycians, with its capital at Sardis, The northern centre of 
government in the Aegean region, Daskyleion, was the capital 
of the satrapy of Sparda, which compiised Phrygia and Mysia. 
Katpatuka (Cappadocia) and Armenia comprised the rest of 
Asia Minor to the borders of Athurd (Assyria) and Media.^ 

In each government by the side of the satrap, now a civil 
governor only, stood a general and a secretary, each inde- 
^ pendent of one another, but in direct communication with 
Susa. Each satrapy was absolutely independent as regards 
its internal affairs, but had to pay a fixed quota of tribute, 
usually in coined money now, to the royal treasury. For the 

1 Lists of the satrapies are given by Darius in tbe insciiptions of Beliistun, Nahsh-i- 
Rustam, and Fersepolis See Savcb, Herodotos, 1 -111. pp 273, 442 ; SPIEGEL, 
AUpirs. Keihnschr, pp. 55, itg. The orderly, oiganizing mmd of Darius is seen in 
the Beliistfin inscription itself, in the careful and logical catalogue of the various revolts 
against his authority. An Egyptian inscription would probably have jumbled them 
up in confusion. On the Herodotean list, -which is remarkably accurate, see Wells, 
in How and Wells, op. cit. p. 406. 
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purpose of the payment of this tribute, Darius imitated the 
Lydians and Greeks in coining money of a fixed standard, the 
gold "daric” which bore his name, one of the purest gold coins 
that ever was struck.^ This innovation in itself was a strong 
bond in the empire when all the Eastern world used the same 
gold coin with its device of the running Persian archer, bow in 
hand and kidaris on head. The royal authority was further 
safeguarded by travelling commissioners, the “ eyes and ears ’’ 
of the king ; both office and name were probably borrowed by 
Darius from Egypt, Many of the subject nations still pre- 
served their own native rulers, as Cilicia and the Phoenician 
and Ionian cities (the Persians naturally took the Ionian 
tyrants to be kings) ; Darius, following the policy of Cyrus, 
allowed the returned Jews at Jerusalem much political liberty 
under their own leaders, and permitted them to rebuild the 
Temple. In Egypt the problem was solved by the national 
acceptance of Darius, like Cambyses, as absolute Pharaoh, by 
priestly fiction “begotten of Ra.” Like his predecessor, he 
was formally inducted as king, sacrificed to tlie gods, and 
especially honoured the Apis who had just died on his arrival 
in 517 B.C. But to Babylon he shewed no such grace ; though 
he bore the title “ King of Babylon,” he never “ took the hands , 
of Bel,” and “ Babirus ” was an ordinary province like Media 
or Parthia. But the Egyptians were too peculiar a people to be 
thus annihilated politically. 

Such was the organization carried out by Darius, and it 
remained till the overthrow of Asia by Alexander, bringing 
peace and prosperity to the nations, notwithstanding the 
revolts of alien Egypt and the attacks of the freed Greeks. 

The intention of Darius to enslave Greece must not, then, 
make ns oblivious to his greatness as a king and ruler. Of the 
Greeks he knew hardly anything but their bad side; of the 
superiority of their culture to his he could naturally have little 
idea ; he could only regard them as pestilent sea-pirates and 
incessant troublers of the coasts of Asia and enemies of his 
Phoenician and Egyptian subjects from time immemorial — a 
constant source of unrest on the borders of the empire. 

1 It is not certain that the daric was really started by Darius I (Hill, ffistorual 
Greek Coins, p. 27). It may have been first coined by Cyrus, though the Greeks 
ascribed it to Darius. As Mr. Hill says, the derivation of the word SupeiKiis from the 
Greek Aapeios is obvious and certain. 
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6. Greece and Persia 

Babylonian icvoU in 4S3 — OsUacism of Aiiiteidch (483)-— TliemisjtokloR aichon 
482) — Xcrxns comes Lo Sardis (481) — The Congiess ul Lhe Lsthmus ; proposal of 
jclon (4S1) — Gelon defeats the Cutluginians (481) — Maich of Xei xes (480)— The 
^thos canal — Battles of Artemisiou and Theimopylai — Delphi saved by an oracle — 
Dccupation of Athens — Battle of Salarais — Aeschylean desciiption — Reheat of Xeixes 
—The battle of Plataeae {479) 

The revolt of Khabbash was not subdued by Xerxes till 
4.84 ; then a new Babylonian rising, under a certain Shemserib,^ 
ielayed the preparations against Greece for another year, and 
t was not till 482 that the project could be taken up again at 
Susa, The delay of four years had stpod Greece in good 
ttead, and given Themistokles his chance. 

The ostracism of Aristeides, too “just” a man for the stern 
necessities of the time, too upright to be of practical use when the 
Mede was knocking at the gate, left the field free to his great 
rival, the warrior-diplomat who saved Athens, Greece, and with 
her Rome and ourselves. Though, driven forth in his turn by 
his ungrateful fcllow-citizcns, Themistokles died the pensioner 
of Persia, he died so rather than in any way help to enslave 
Plellas : and when we praise our famous men, none is more 
worthy of our honour and praise than Themistokles, son of 
Neokles, the Athenian."'^ 

As archon in 482 he carried his proposals with regard to the 
navy, and laid the foundations of the maritime power of Athens. 
He also began the fortifications of the Peiraieus. The struggle 
was not long to be delayed. Next year Xerxes, full of the 
vain pomp of an Oriental emperor, came down (as the Greek 
phrase was) in gtate from Susa to Sardis, to be ready for 
the great campaign. In the spring of 480 his march to the 
Hellespont began. And now events began to move quickly. 
The imminence of the danger brought together all the Greeks 

' There had also been a rising in the previous year, just before the death of Darius, 
under a certain Bdl-shlmanni (Ungkad, O.L.Z., 1907, pp. 464-67). 

’ Interesting relics of the Athenian custom of ostracism have been discovered in 
the shape of actual inscribed ostrakafsee J.H.S,, 1911, p. 297 ; Zahn, Mitth. Ath. 
Itisi., 1897, pp. 345 ff. ; Hicks and Hill, Gi. Bist. Inscr., p. 16), one bearing the 
name of Megakles, the uncle of Perikles, who was ostracized in 487-486 ; two that of 
Xanthippos (spelt “ Chsanthippos ”), son of A^phron, father of Perikles, ostracized 
in 485-484 ; and one that of Themistokles himself, ©c/anrSo/eXT/s $peappKi[s], which 
probably is a relic of the actual ostracism of Aristeides in 484-483, Themistokles 
received the lesser number of ostraka, Aristeides the greater, and so went into exile. 
(See illustration in the BHttsh Museum Guide ; Greek and Roman Life, p. 7.) 
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who had not already, like the Thessalians and Boeotians, 
determined to submit to Persia without fighting.^ 

A congress at the Isthmus put aside all local wars and 
disputes, and an embassy was sent to the distant colonists of 
Sicily to seek help from the wealthy and powerful Gelon, tyrant 
of Syracuse. But the arrogant colonial demanded as the price 
of his assistance the leader-ship of Greece cither on land or sea. 
To this neither Sparta nor Athens would consent, and he 
bade the ambassadors go their vvays.^ His arrogance was no 
doubt caused by the great defeat which, probably in the same 
year (481), he had inflicted on Hamilkar and his invading host 
of Carthaginians.® It may well be that this Carthaginian attack 
on the Western Greeks was arranged in concert with Persia 
through the medium of the Phoenicians. It was of the highest 
moment to Persia that the wealthy and powerful Greeks of the 
West should be prevented from assisting the mother-country, 
and no means to this end more efficient could have been devised 
than an attack from Carthage. But the Carthaginian diversion 
was defeated too soon to enable this aim to be effected, and the 
powerful Gelon, made confident by his victory, would have 
proved a formidable ally to the Greeks had not his pride made 
him overstep the courtesy due to the ancient states of the 
motherland. Of the Western Plellenes, but a single trireme 
from Kroton took part in the battle of Salamis. 

Meanwhile, Xerxes was pursuing his way to Thessaly, The 
numbers of his grand army were, of course, enormously exag- 
gerated by the Greeks, So huge a force as they tell of could 
never have been maintained by any possible commissariat, and 

' The moLive of the Aleuadae of Thessaly and of the oligarchic rulers of the 
Boeotian cities, was of course the preservation of their own power, which would be 
guaranteed by Persia. 

“ IIdt, vii, 145 £f., 15C. 

Ibid. 166. Haruillcar, sonof Hanno, washing of Carthage, nephew, apparently, 
of Ilasdrrrbal the son of Mago, the successor of Malchos, who (about 575 B.c.) had 
been executed, according to Justin (vii. 18), adfectaii ngni acmsatus. See Beloch, 
Die Kanige von KarHwgo (in KUo, vu.), who shews that until the middle of the fifth 
century Carthage was ruled by kings rtnchecked by the Council of the Hundred and 
B»ur Slwphetim or Suflhtes. Thereafter the power of the kings was greatly 
curtailed, and eventually they became simple officials like the Roman consuls. 
Aristotle compares them with the Spartan kings. There were usually two, and the 
regal dignity was more or less hereditary. We know very little of the early history 
of Carthage ; and the process of her subjugation of the Numidian tribes is unknown. 
Her culture was always somewhat crude and apparently without either art or 
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it is iiot probable that the whole force ever exceeded two, or 
at most three, hundred thousand men. Such a force is enormous 
enough for that time, and even now no modern general, equipped 
with all modern means of provisionment, would care to take 
it on one line of march from Asia Minor to Macedonia. A 
divided line of approach there became necessaiy, and by two 
routes the army debouched into Thessaly, where it was 
welcomed by the ruling Aleuadae. 

The fleet coasted along the shore. In order to avoid the 
storms of Athos, which had destroyed the fleet of Mardonius 
twelve years before, it used the great canal which in the pre- 
ceding year had been dug through the isthmus of San6 for this 
purpose. Finally, at Thermopylae the army, and at Artemision 
the fleet, came into contact with the Greeks. Thermopylae 
covered the name of Sparta and of Leonidas with an undying 
glory, Artemision first showed what the Athenians could do on 
the sea, though the command of the ships was given to the 
Spartan Eurybiadas ; the Greeks were not used to Athenian 
command. But it was fated that Xerxes should reach his goal, 
Athens, and there lose the prize he had come so far to win. The 
Spartans at Thermopylae died, faithful to the traditions of their 
race, with a devotion which in modern days no nation but 
the Japanese can show. This little band could not slay the 
advancing hordes for more than three days, but that it did that 
was wonderful, and must severely have shaken the confidence 
of the Persians in their own prowess and have disquieted the 
unstable and ignorant king. And Demaratos, the exiled 
Spartan king who followed in his train, could only tell him that 
Sparta had eight thousand more warriors, every whit as good 
as these that had been slain. Xerxes marched on, trusting now 
only in his numbers. Delphi he left untouched, owing to a clever 
oracle which the Pythia had put forward to the effect that if 
Delphi were touched his cause would be lost. Thus indeed the 
god had defended his shrine. Phokis resisted ; Boeotia sub- 
mitted, as expected. Then Athens fell, and her citizens went 
on board their ships, to the protection of the wooden walls in 
which the Pythia had promised them salvation. 

The Persian fleet now approached, and in spite of the 
selfishness of the Corinthian Adeimantos, who thought only of 
sailing away to defend Peloponnesos, the Greeks, thanks to the 
adroit stratagem of Themistokles, were compelled to remain 
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and fight at Salamis, while Xerxes, from his golden throne on 
the slopeg of Aigaleos, watched the fray in imperial state.^ 
Never had the world seen such a spectacle before, and it was 
indeed unparalleled, for here now and for the first time the 
ancient Oriental world met the new European world in deadly 
conflict, and, before the eyes of its omnipotent ruler, was 
defeated. All the nations of the Near East were assembled 
to do battle with their erstwhile sister, who had changed her 
character and was now no longer the most western nation of 
the East but the most eastern of the West, and had become 
the protagonist of the new civilization of Europe against the 
attack of the ancient civilizations of Asia and Africa. Phoe- 
nician, Cypriote, 2 and Ionian ships formed the main body of the 
fleet, but Egyptian galleys were there also, manned by “the 
dwellers in the fens, skilful rowers of galleys.” ® And on board 
fought not only Persians, Bactrians, and all the dwellers of 
Asia Minor, but also Egyptians** and, if Aeschylus is not here 
using a poet's licence, even Babylonians.® The fierce verse of 
Aeschylus,® who himself fought in the battle, tells us how 
when day broke the whole of the Greek fleet advanced to the 
attack, raising the paean, while the trumpets blared defiance to 

* I have not thought it nocessaiy, in a book of such wicie scope as this is, to enter 
into any discussion of the actual tactics of Salamis. It is not absolutely certain 
how the battle was actually fought, and the identity of the island of Psyttaleia, 
which played an important pait in it, is not definitely settled (see p. 584, n.). 
The great fact ineioly remains that the battle was fought heie, in the sound between 
Salamis and the foot of Aigaleos, wheie Xerxes sat. I see no reason to doubt 
the fact of Themistokles’ stratagem. See geneially on the campaign and battle 
Macan, Herodotus, it. App. vi. ; How, in How and Wells, op. cit. ii. pp 37S ff. 

^ Cyprus had passed automatically to Persia with Egypt. The Cypriotes, after an 
unsuccessful attempt at rebellion in concert with the lonians (Hot. v loS ff.), fell back 
under the Peisian dominion, from which all the effoits of Athens and the patriotism 
of Evagoras in later years could never rescue them. 

• Aesch. Persae, 39. 

The Egyptian names given by Aeschylus are no doubt fictitious, but they are 
interesting, as giving the contemporary Greek idea of Egyptian appellations. 
“ Susiskanes ” {? Susinkases) is evidently Shushmku, Sheshenk (a name still common 
at this period) ; Psammis is Psamatik ; “ Pegaslagon” is not lecognixable ; Aiiomardos, 
“ruler of ancient Thebes,” is Persian, and in another passage he is a Sardian. 
“Arkleus,” in one line an Ethiopian, so that we might compare his name with 
Tehiak (Etearchos), is also in another a Lydian, as is also Arsames (a purely Peisian 
name), who is elsewhere called “lord of holy Memphis.” 

° Persae, 54. It is not improbable that Chaldaean navigators of the Persian Gulf 
were marched overland to man Phoenician ships as Phoenicians had been taken to 
man the Assyrian fleet in the time of Sennacherib (see p. 48S). 

” Ibid. 15? ff. 
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tlie foe ; and how ship inet ship with the crash of brazen prows 
and the rending of timbers as figureheads were torn off and 
whole banks of oars were overridden and smashed, overturning 
and killing the rowers as they sat. I'he barbarian line was 
at once thrown into confusion ; ship collided with ship ; while 
the Greeks, still with order and method, smote remorselessly in 
all directions, striking and hacking at the wrecked and drowning 
barbarians as men do at tunnies, with fragments of oars and 
any weapon that came handy. The arrows of the Persian 
archers could do but little execution when their ships were 
foundering beneath them, and the rout became a mere massacre. 
Troops which had been placed (without any prospect of effecting 
anything, so far as we can see) on the island of Psyttaleia,^ 
weie slain to a man by Greek marines landed there under 
Aristeides. The. Persian allies now sought safety in flight, 
including Artemisia, the brave Carian queen, who was present 
in person with her ships. Those who could not escape were 
slain, “and the sea was filled with shiicks and cries, till with 
dark night the wailing ceased.’’ Of the Persians a brother of 
Dariius, Aiiabigncs, was slain, and Ae.schylus tells u.s many 
another name of note, some genuine no doubt, othens fictitious 
to suit the poct’.s rime.^ Long before the end, Xcrxc.s, who had 
watched the disaster with growing hoiror, had risen frantically 
from his throne, and with a loud cry I'cnl his robes and departed 
hastily from the scene. 

He left Greece at once, pressing furiously homewards towards 
the Kellespont, lest his bridge should be broken down by the 
lonians on hearing of his defeat; and his flight was urged 
on the faster by the politic ruse of Themistokles, who sent him 
a message saying that it was proposed to break down the 
bridge, but that he would hold back the Greeks as long as 
possible. And this he intended to do, for he wished to facilitate 

1 Hdt. vili. 76. BiSLOCjj (AVitf, viii. (i9oS)477ff.) has propounded the theory 
that Psytlaleia is not the modern Lipsolcontali, as it has always been supposed to be, 
but the island of Agios Georgios in the narrow pait of the sound between Salamis 
and the mainland. He quotes Strabo’s description (ix. 395) iil silpport of this. But 
Strabo speaks of Psyttaleia after Phoron-livnen, whereas, if the latter is the bay of 
Keratsini, Lipsokoutali comes after it, Agios Georgios before it. And Strabo would 
not have confused Psyttaleia with Aigma in calling it AiJotv toC Iletptu^ws had it 
lain not, as Lipsokoutali does, right “in the eye” of the Peiraieus but as Agios 
Giorgios does, far up the sound of Salamisj It would have been just as useless 
and absurd to put troops on Agios Georgips as on, Lipsokoutali. 

“ See n, 4, p, 483. 
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the departure of the Persians from Europe, and not to retard 
it. The frantic flight of Xerxes caused great miseries to the 
troops that accompanied him. Winter set in early, and the 
Strymon was crossed half-frozen, disowning many when the 
thin ice broke up as the morning sun grew powerful. He 
reached the Bosphorus to find the bridge broken down by 
storms, but crossed safely on shipboard, and returned to Sardis. 

Mardonius was left behind in Thessaly with an army which 
is said to have numbered 300,000 men ; a figure which may 
safely be reduced by one-half or more. He had offered to 
carry out the conquest with the troops at his disposal. Early 
in the next year he advanced again to Athens, which was again 
abandoned. The insistence of Themistokles, and the threat 
of the Athenians to negotiate with Persia if they were not 
helped, compelled the Spartans to send out the largest army 
they had ever equipped, numbering in all about sopoo men 
(of whom 5000 were Spartiates), to the Isthmus, although they 
had not yet finished celebrating the festival of the Hyakinthia. 
And for the Spartans to move before they had fulfilled their 
religious duties was unprecedented, and marked their appreciation 
of the need. The campaign of Plataeae followed, in which the 
Spartans, owing to the indecision of their leader, Pausanias, 
did not do very well till the actual shock of battle came. 
Then they acquitted themselves like Spartans, while the 
Atheniarrs fought as well on land as they had at sea. The 
other Greeks did but little. The death of Mardonius and de- 
struction of his army freed Greece ; Artabazos with the remnant 
fled back to Asia, and after the final destruction of his fleet 
at Mykale, Xerxes, defeated and despondent, went up to Susa, 
the first king of the Persians who had been decisively worsted 
in war. Well might the Aeschylean chorus of Persians weep 
because Darius had not lived to lead the host to victory, 
“Darius, the master of the bow, beloved sovereign of Susa”! 
The flower of the Persian chivalry had perished in Greece, but 
it was perhaps for this very reason that no pretender arose 
among the nobles to challenge the rule of the defeated king. 
The disaster, even the defection of Ionia, in no way affected 
the equilibrium of the empire that Darius had organized so 
well.^ And, encouraged by the dissensions of Greece, Xerxes 

• 1 The Babylonians mistook the signs of the times, and again revolted both in 481, 

last before the king went down to Ionia, and in the next year, when he was absent, 
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dreamed, tliirteen years later, of his revenge. But the battles 
of the Euvymedon finally shattered this dream, and again it 
was Athens, now led by Kimon, which was the defender of 
Greece and of Europe. 

On the At-Maiddn of Constantinople, the ancient Hippo- 
drome, still stands the stump of the brazen column of twisted 
serpents which Pausanias dedicated at Delphi in honour of his 
victory. On it we still read the names of the tribes of Hellenes 
who together defeated the invader. And among these are the 
names of the Mycenaeans and Tirynthians : yivK^ivalciiV nai 
TipwllliiH rirpdKoirioi. So our history ends, as it began, with the 
name of Mycenae, and we see the last inhabitants of these 
ancient towns fighting to preserve intact that European civiliza- 
tion of which in the far-away heroic age their remote predecessors 
had helped to lay the foundation.^ 

7. Conchision 

We have traced the story of the Near East from its 
beginnings till the climacteric year of Salami.s and Plataeae. 
Greece, whose oldest culture was a.s old as Babylon and perhaps 
derived its ultimate origin from Nortlrern Egypt, had gradually 
in the course of the ages become possessed l^y the spiut of the 
Aryan from the North and West. Then, after a terrible in- 
ternal struggle, won through in a darkness which we cannot 
penetrate, the Eastern spirit left her, and she stood forth with 
a Western .soul. The songs of I Tomer proclaimed her new 
spirit, and the war of Troy was but a lehearsal of the struggle 
of which Herodotus wrote the story and Aeschylus sang the 
victory, 

The first phase of the conflict between the East and West 
thus came to an end, the first act of the drama that was to 
end with the conquest of Persia by Alexander. Then for a 
time the West imposed its ideals upon the East. But the 
Hellenistic East was an artificial creation. In its midst Judaism, 
thanks to the Maccabees, still kept pure the ancient traditions 

The result of these revolts was that on his return Babylon was devastated, Us walls 
destroyed, and the temple of Bel sacked, the statue of the god being carried off 
(Hdt. 1, 183 ; of. Arrian, vn. 17). The king also ceased to use the title “king of 
Babylon.” See Lehmann-Haupi’ in Klio, vii, p. 447. 

* 0 ]d,ezi Civilisation of Greece, p. 291, This is the last appearance of Mycenae in 
history. In 468 it was finally destroyed by Argos. 
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of the East. And when Jerusalem fell, and all the woidd seemed 
Roman, Christianity came, and, an Eastern religion, once more 
led the East back towards its old ideals. Then, after it had 
lasted a thousand years, Mohammed destroyed the work of 
Two-hoined Alexander. The Crusades brought again into the 
Near East another artificial Western dominance, of the most 
extreme Western type, the incongruous remains of which are 
among the most interesting relics of past history in the world 
to-day. And now again, the Western world of railways and 
of finance is striving to impose its control over the dully resisting 
Easterns with what eventual result who can say ? 
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Aai.imes I, king of Egypt, 225, 267 
Aahmes n. Aniasis 
Aahrne&, son of Abana, 226 
Aahmes-Nefertari, queen, 277 
Aahmes-Pennekheb, 230 
Aamu, 146, IS7 

Aapkhii Nubi'I, Hykhos king, 219 

Aa-sIiH-Ra, Ilyksos king, 218 

Aasheit, queen, 145 

Aiidashina, 343, 345 

Abdkhiba, 348 

AbiaLhdt, 429 

AniJAIl, 449 

Abinielooh, 422 

Abimilki of Tyre, 347 

Abner, 427 

Abrahamio legend, 195, 40: 

Absalom, 43a 

Abu Suiibel, inscription, 344 
Abusir pyramids, 131 
Abydenus, chronicler, 14 
Abydos, tombs of, too, 102 ; temple of 
Seti I, 314 ; king-list, 12, 103 
Achaians, 63, O71 7d, 7S, SS3 
Achisli of Gath, 426 
Adad, god, 209, 398 
Apad-Nirari I, king of Assyra, 369 
Adap-Nirari h, 444 
Apap-Nikari hi, 456, 460 
Apad-Nirari IV, 460 
Apad-shum-u?ur of Babylon, 385 
Adapa-legend, 208 
Adeimantos, Corinthian admiral, 582 
Adikran, 547 

Admetos of Tamassos, 496 
Administration in Egypt, 279 ff. ; 

Assyrian, 466 
Adonijah, 432 
Adullam, 426 

Aegean culture, 31 ff., 57 I religion, 35 
Aeschylos’ desciiplion ofSalamis, 583 
Agia Triada, 34, 40, 45 ; vases, 54 ; 

sarcophagus, S3 
Agriculture, Babylonian, 203 
Agum, Kassite king, 200 
Aba, king of Egypt, 100, 107 
AyiAB, king of Israel, 16, 449 E- 
Ahaz, 464 
Ahaziah, 16, 452 


an printed in capitals 

Ahnramazda, 556 

Al, king of Egypt, 303, 309 

Ai (town), 410 

Aigina, 532, 574 ; coinage of, 532 
Aigisthos of Idalion, 496 
‘Am Shems (Bethshemesh), 417 
Aisymnetai, 53S 
Akaiwasha (Achaians ?), 70, 377 
AKIIENArPN (Amenheiep IV), king of 
Egypt, 20, 298 ff., 306, 349 
Akhetatcn, 301 

Akh rHOL.s {see Khati), king of Egypt 
Akizai of Katna, 344 
Akkad, 176, 185 
Akurgae, iSo 

Alakshandu of Arzawa, 269, n, 3 
Alashiya, 243, 269, 394 
Aleppo, 340 
Aleuadae, 581, 58s 
Alkmaionidae, 561, 573 
A16ros, 177 

Alphabet, oiigin of the, 429, n, 2, 533 
Alya-1 I’ES, king of Lydia, 541, 551 
Amalek, 421, 425 
Amanappa, Egyptian general, 343 
AmanUhSshir, Egyptian official, 247 
Amaina, Tell el-, 301 ; tablets of, 257 
Amasis (Aahmes 11), king of Egypt, 
548 ff., 561 
Amaziah, 457 

Amen, god, 133, 152; Amen-Ra, 168; 
rise of priests of, 284 ff. ; estates and 
dues of, 2S2, 284 ; decay of worship, 

323 

Amenemapet, Egyptian official, 391 
Amenbmhat I, king of Egypt, 149 
Amenemhat III, 162 
Ameneraheb, Egyptian general, 241 ff. 
Amb-nhetep I, king of Egypt, 20, 277 
Ameni.ietep II, 252 

Amenijetep in, 255, 273, 295 ; letters 
of, 261 ; tomb of, 294 
Amenhetep IV. See Akhenaten 
Amenhetep, son of 5apu, Egyptian 
minister, 297 
Amenir-iis, queen, 468 
AmeNMeses, king of Egypt, 377 
Ammi-zaduga, king of Babylon, 198 
Ammonites conquered by David, 430 
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Amuniniia, ICgyptian nfllcial, j5° 

Araoiiii; kingdom, 368 
AmphiUdnnios, 531 
'Amiali, al-, 84 
Amraphcil, 1Q4 
Ammrn, 1S3 

Amvntas oi Makcdon, 573 
Aiiakim, 1S4 
AnaloUa, 326 IT. 

Aiishan, l8g 

Anlef-kiiigs of Xlth Dynasly, 143 
Antbf Nui)-xiiKri!R'RA| king o't ligypi, 
220 

Antef Ihe herald, 249 
Ant'har (Anail-el ?), Ilyksos, 217 
Ann. gs, n. 2 
Ami-haiuni of Guti, 186 
Anubis, god, loi 
Apakhnas, Hyksos, 215 
Apepi I, II, Ilyksos kings, 218 
Apeibs (Uahabra, I-Iophra), king of 
Egypt, 545’ ff. 

Arad-Sin, 191 

Aramaeans, 400 ; art of, 328, n. 4 ; 

wi'Uing, 429^ 

Aramaic papyri, 546 
Arame, king of Uiartu, 459 
Auanba, king of Kliiitli, 354 
Ararpakh, 244 

Arcliaeology, 4 ; lokuion and liisloiy, 

6 IT. 

Archaism ^ in Egypt, 10, 519 ; in 

Ikbylonia, 519 

Archilctluve, Cretan, 42 ; Greek, 535 ; 

nrohaic Egyptian, i tS 
Archery, i8g 

Ardys, king of Lydia, S09 
Aroistis I, of Urartu, 459 ; II, 480 
Argos, 542 ; “transmutation of,” yd 
Arik-dAn-ilu, king of Assyria, 36S 
Ariooh of Ellasnr, 194 
Aiisteides, 580 
Arkesilas II, of Cyrenc, sGi 
Atlra, island, 166 
Armenian language, 335, n. 4 
“Armenoid,” ethnographic type, 334; 
race in Egypt ?, 87 

Arms, Minoan, 38 ; Babylonian and 
Egyptian, 181 
Army, Assyrian, 446, 514 
Arnuanta, king of Khatti, 374 
Arpad (Syrian city), 462 
Art, Minoan, 46, 54 ; influence of, in 
Egypt, 292 ; archaic Egyptian, 1 1 5 ; 
IVth Dynasty, 124 ; Xlth Dynasty, 
145 ; Xllth Dynasty, 163 ; Babylonian, 
J79 ; Canaanite, 441 ; of Tell cl- 
Amarna, 304; Phoenician, 515, n. 3 ; 
of Raniesside period, 319 f. j Hitlite, 
329 ; Etruscan and Idittite, 336, n. r 5 
Sydan, 442, 515, n, 3; Assyrian, 515; 
early Laconian, 534; Greek, propor- 


tion in, S3fl : Athenian, under the 
Pcisiblvalids, 541 ; au'haic Greek, 
Egyptian inllnence in, 535 
Ari'a.siiuiiiara 1 raid ii, ot iMitnnni, 342 
AafAi'AMA, ol Mit.unii, 255 
AltTEMIStA, (lucen, 5S4 
Avtcmision, h.utle oi, 5S2 
Aivad, 240, 34d. 3^3, 394 
Aiy.in. .SVe Indo-Kiuopean. 

Aiy-andcs, sati.ip of ligypt, 5O9, 571 

Aizashkiin, 45S 

Ai7.iwa, 2G9 

Asa, king of Judah, 449 

Asenath, 406 

Aseya (Asi)c=Alashiya, 243 
Ashdod, 416, 5 28 
Asher, tribe of, 414 
Asher ah, 184, n. 2 

Ashir-niraei, \k”''S‘’ Assyria, 2G0, 
Ashir-rabi, J n. 2 
Ashkclon, 349, 362, 4651 483 
Ajshtorclh, 207, 418 
Ashur, god, 331, n. 2 
AsuurbanU'al, 500, 503, 511 ) art of 
his time, 515 

AsiiuiMiiti.-Nisii(csiiu, 259 
A,siiUK-r>AN I, 385 
ASItlJR-DAN III, 4fiO 
Asluirdaninpal, 455 
A.sliur-day.m, Assyrian general, 455 
AslrOR-NAIIlN-AKIII, 2fl0 
AsitnR-NAsiR-i’Ai, r, 3.S4 
AsiiirR-NAsiit-i'M. ni, 445 ! ait of, 515 
AsiuiR-Risu-isin, 387 
AsiiiiR-oiiAi.i.ii' II, 20, 258, 352 
Asinakh, 545, 567 
Asvi'.i.ta, king of Nubia, 367 
Assa, king of Egypt, 132 
Asstrr (city), 399, 4G0 
Assyria, liihtoiy of, ij ; early, 193, 2G0 ; 
later, 385, 443 ff. ; relations with 
B.rbylc>n, 259 ; with Milanni, 258 ; 
with Egypt, 239, 231 ; military system 
of, 446 ; decadence, 513 
Astronomical dales, 22 
Astyages, 552, S 5S 
Aswfln (Egypt), chiefs of, 13G 
Asychis, 127 

ALen-woiship, 298 f. ; in Nubia, 274 ; 

in Palestine, 349 ; abolished, 31 1 
Ate'i'i, king of Egypt, 104 
Athens, synoikismo!:, 332 ; policy of, 541 ; 
under Peisistratlds, S41 ; democracy, 
S42, n.il navy, 575; in Persian wav, 582 
Athos-canal, 382 
Attis (god), 330 
Auput, 409 
Avaris, 215, 226 
Avvira, 1 84 

AzariaH (Uzziah, Azriya’u of Ya’udi), 

463 

Aziru, 343, 330 
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Baal, king of Tyt«, 496 
Baal-pcrazim, battle of, 427 
Baal-woiship, 452 
Baa&iia, 449 

Babylon, 192 ff. ; taken by Ilittiles, 
327 ; taken by Tiglath-pileser iv, 467; 
destroyed by S-'nnacUeiib, 490 ; rebnill 
by Esaihacldon, 494; revolt of 
Shamash-ahum-ukin, 506 ; rebuilt 
by Nabuna^ii, 550; buildings of 
Nebiicliadrerzar, 550 ; taken by 
Persians, 559 ; resists Darius, 570 ; 
revolts against Persia, 580, 585, n. i 
Babylonia, 4, 203 flf. ; unified by Kham- 
murabi, 198; relations with Assyria, 
454 ,, , 

Babylonian historians, n ; influence of 
Bab. culture on the West, 184, n. 3 ; 
Bab. and Greek leliglous inyllis, 209 ; 
and I-Iebrew religion, 209; writing, 

17s 

Bagaios, god, 330, n. 1 
Bagohi (Bagoas), 546, n. 4 
Bar, Egyptian chancellor, 378 
Bala'am, 421 

Banbnkteh. (Binothris), king of Egypt, 
no 

Barak, 414 

Barakat-el (Phoenician merchant), 321. 
BartuUra (Protolhyes), 495 
Bau-akii-iddina, king of Babylon, 4C0. 
Beehive-tombs [thohi), 40, 58 
Baliistiin (Bisitun), insciiptlon, 571 
Bek, Egyptian sculptor, 304 
BokiiLen (=IChcta), 372 
Bel, god ( = Enlil), 1 90 
Bela' ben-Beor, 421 
Belniuaui, king of Assyria, 368 
Belshazzar, 55 1, 559 
Benaiab, son of Jehoiada, 429 
Benhadad II, king of Syria, 449 
Beniiadad in (Mari’), 456 
Beni plasan tombs, ifit ; art of, 163 
Eentishina (Put-akhi) of Amurii, 362 
Beroasos, 13, i77 

Bersheh, el-, tombs, iflo ' 

Besi-i (KhasbKHEMUI, y.o.), king of 
Egypt 
Bethel, 410 

Betju, king of Egypt, 1 10 
Bit Khalbif, tombs, 1 14 
Bias of Priene, 55S 
Bikhuru, Egyptian general, 349 
Biridiya, Canaanite prince, 348 
Bismaya (Babylonia), discoveries at, 180, 
n. I 

Bit-Adini, 447 
Bit-Hallupi, 447 
Bit-fjnmri (Israel), 449 
Bit-Yfikin, 467, 480 

Biuneter (Ubienthis), king of Egypt, 
Iin 


j Black Obelisk, 448, 454 
' Bocchoris, king of Egypt, 479 
I Bocotia, Neolithic culture of, 62 
Boghaz Kyoi, 329, 338 ; tablets, 257 
Book of the Dead, 324 
Eordiardt, Dr., on cbioiiology of Xllth 
Dynasty, 23 ff. 

“ Eoxci Vase,” 54 
Biahuis, 174, n. i 

Bieasted, Prof., history of, 9; theory of, 
on Tholliincs in, 2S7, n. I ; transl. 
poem of Akhenaten, 306 
Bionze, origin of, 33 ; at Tioy, ib, 
Brugsch, Pleinrich, chronology of, 21, 
25, 27 ; history, 9 
Bubastis, 164, 440 
Budge, Dr., history of, 9 
Bureauciacy in Egypt, 170, 279 
Burials, Egyptian pi ehistoric, 83 ; Hittite, 

340 

Burnabdrariash, king of Babylon, 200 
Burraburiash, king of Babylon, 259 ; 

letleis of, 264 
Buto, kingdom of, 97 
BUytik K.al6, 338 
Byblos, 157, I59. 345, 349 

Cadnieans, 60 
Cnlah, 448, 461 
Calendar, Babylonian, 208 
Cnlno, 463 

Camiiyses, king of Persia, 565 ff. 

Canaan, revolt of, under Akhenaten, 
265, 302 ; cullme of, 239, 441 
Caphtor (Crete), 73 

Captivity of Isiael, 465, 474 ; of Judah, 
544, 546 „ , , 

Carcheniish, 340, 447, 451,478; battles 
of, 242, 543 

“Carnarvon Tablet,” 225, 11. 2 
Carthage, 403, 581 
Censoiiniis, 1 9 
Ceramics. Ses Pottery 
Cbaldacans, 454, 466 
Cbalkis, 531 
Chariots, 181, 213, 446 
Charondas, 538 
Chedorla'omer, 194 
CheniDsh, 451 
Cherethites, 416 
“Chieftain-vase,” 54 
Chishpish (Teispes), 553 
Chronology, 15 ; Minoan, 33 ; Egyptian, 
26 ff. ; Babylonian, 28 ff. 

Cilicia, 229, 486, 551 
Cist-graves, 38, 39 

Coinage, Lydian and Ionian, 533 ; 

Aeginetan, 532 ; Persian, 579 
Colonization, Greek, 526 
Colossi of Memnon, 296 
Commerce of Egypt, 321 ; Babylon, 
204; Greek, 531 
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Coppei, origin of, 33, 3S, cjo, n. 2 
Coiinlh, 523, 530, 541 
Costume, Miiiomi, 48 fl., 5S, 11. 3 
Cianiological reseaich in Hgypt, 87 
CieVe, caily lelaLions with ligypt, 34, 36 ; 
expansion of cuUiue, 5b ; logendaiy 
connection with Gieece, 60 ; sciipt oi, 
42, 51 ; ait, 54 

Croesus, king of Lydia, 541, 537 
Ciipbearei -Fresco (Ivnossos), 51 
Cybele, 330 
Cyclades, 38. 39 
Cylmdei -seals,, 89, 20S 
Cyprus in Neolithic poiiod, 32 ; in 
Bronze Age, 66, 75 , 90 , n. 2 ; necio- 
poles, 38 ; Greek colonization, 68 ; 
tributary to Thotlimes ill, 243 ; submits 
to Assyiia, 480, 496 ; conqueied by 
Ainasis, 561 ; levolts against Persia, 

583 

Cyienc, 527 ; defeats Apries, 547 ; sub- 
mits to Persia, 566 

Cyrus, king of Persia, 552 ffj defeats 
Astyages, 555 ; takes Sardis, 558 ; at 
Babylon, 560 ; death, 563 

Daaniia, Uiimma, 69, 377, n. l, 3S1 
Daedalids, 60 
Dagon, 418 

Dahsliur pyramids, 152 

Daiukkii (Dciokcs), 477 

Damascus, 346, 400, 431, 449, 451, 465 

Damasos of Kourion, 496 

Damuc-iushu, igz 

Damusi of Kilion, 496 

Dan, tribe of, 414 

Daniibe-region, 64 

Daphnai (Tahpanhes), 52S, 561 

Dapur, siege of, 362 

Dardani, 70, 359 

Dario, 579 

Darius, king of Persia, 3 ; ganoalogy of, 
553 i accession, 570 ; in Egypt, 571 | 
invades Scythia, 572; death of, 576; 
character, 576 
Daskyleion, 571 

David, king of Israel, 17, 424, 430 
Deborah, Song of, 413 
Decadence in ancient states caused by 
peace, 296 ; in Egypt, 319^ 

Delphi, priests of, 53a ; burning of, 561 ; 

and Persian invasion, 582 
Delta, princes of, 500 J Greek factories 

iR> 527 

Deluge-legend, the, 177 
Denmratos of Sparta, 582 
Democracy at Athena, 532, 542, n. i 
DpN Semi'I, king of Egypt, 107 
DSr el-Bahri, Xlth Dynasty temple, 144 ; 

XVIIIth Dynasty temple, 290 
JpeAeto, goddess, 418 
' De Satzec, discoveries of, 180 


Deshasheh, tombs, 137 
Dibon, 451 
Dilinim, 18S 

Diodoius Siculus, hisLoiy of, lo, 126, 129 
Dionyaiac cult, 539 
“Dipylon” ]ieiioil, O2 
Disk, PhaisUis, 73 n., 336, n. 3 
Disk-woisliippeis. Avi Atcn-woiship 
Dodekaichy, 52S 

Dorians, 522, n. 2 j cultuieof, 522 ; Dorian 
invasion, 78 
Doric column, 535 
Dorpfeld, Pi of., tlieoiios of, 61 
Double Axe, Minoan symbol, 53 
Dravidian race, 173 
DuiiIIalia, king of Khatti, 374 
Dudu (Tutu), Egyptian noble, 347 
Dungi, king of Ur, 190 
Dur-ilu, battle of, 473 
Dur-Papsiikal, battle of, 455 
DushratTA, king of Mitanni, 341, 345 ; 

Icttois of, 258 I death, 351 
Dynasty, 1 st Babylonian, 28, 192 ff. ; 1st 
Egyptian, 27, 106 ff. j Ilnd, no i Illrd, 
lit; IVth, 10, 121; Vth, 129 IB; 
ViLh, 134 J IXth, 139; Xilh, 140, 
i42;Xllth, 23, 147 ; Xllllh, 165 ff. ; 
XVIIIth, 22Sff.. 286 ff,; XlXlh, 
313 n., 355 . I ! XJfl'b 17, 389; 
XXTst, 390 ; XXIInd, 43S fl. ; XXIIIrd, 
468; XXIVth, 47S; XXVlh, 4CS, 
479: XXVIth, 518 II. ) li.vhyloiuun, 
of lain, 191 ; of the Sea-land, 19S ; of 
I’ashc, 3S6 


Ea, Babylonian god, 175 
Ea-oamii., 199 
Eannatum, iSoff. 

Ebcn-lm-ezer, battle of, 422 
Edfii, 92 

Edom, 4Z0, 431, 452 ; loyal house, 421 
Egti Kyoi, 340 
Egypt Exploration Fund, 8 
Egyptian prehistoric races, 86 ; early Eg. 
chronology, 26 ; Eg. historians, 17 ; 
language, 86; religion, 53, 84, ng, 
168; art, IIS, 124. 14S) 163, 304, 319 
Ekron, 411, 483 

Elam, 173 , 1 ^ 2 . 185, 190, 194. 196, 368, 

489, 494. 50,5 

Elephantine, discovery of Aainajc papyri 
at, 546, n, 4 
Elephant-hunting, 242 
Ell, 422 
Elijah, 452 
Elisha, 452 
El Kab, 93, 279, n. 2 
Elliot Smith, Dr., discoveries of, 87 ; 

theories, 174 
EUekeh, battle of, 483 
Empire, Egyptian, 230 ff. ; orpanization 
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of, 246; Assyiun, 444 fl, ; Pusian, 
560 It 

ICmuUulim, 106 

Eakomi tombs, ilate of, 37, 66, n, 3 
Kniil, Habyloiii.in god, 176 
RNi.ir.-iiANi, igi 

Kn'u.misNa, 182 
Kpaphos, legend of, 60 
Kpliehus, CMavatioiis at, 535 
I'lpbiaini, Mount, 412 
Eponym-canon, Assyrian, 15 
Eiatisstbenes, 14 

Erha-adad, king of Assyria, 260 
Erech, 178, 191 ff. 

Eietna, 531 
Eiidu, 175, 190 

Esakhaddon, king of Assyiia, 493, 499 
Etana-legend, 20S 
Ethbaal of Tyie, 450 
Ethiopians, 271 ; kings, 467 
Etiuscans, Lydian uiigm of, 336 ; Etius- 
can and Minoan leligion, 54 
Euespeiides {Ilcnglmi’i), taken liy 
I’eismns, 571 
Etuopa-legund, 61 n, 

Eiuytii.ul.is, 583 
Euiymedon, liattlos of the, 586 
h'.vans, Sii Aithm J., discoveries of, 8, 
34 If., 43 ff. 

EvTb-MKltOliACil, king of Babylon, 

Exocfus, tlie, date, 403 ff. 

Krion-gaber, 431 

li'ainine in Kliatli, 376 
p'ir.ah, excavations at, 176 
Eayyum, the, 150, 152 
Fenkhu, 139, 276 

Iforeigneis m Egypt, 321, 366, n. 1 
Forsdyke, E. J., views of, 37, n., 65, n. 
2 

Fiavaitish, levoltof, 570 
Fiescoes, Minoan, 54 

Gades, founding of, 403 
Gandash, Kassite king, 199 
Gaidinei, A. II., work of, iS 
Gardner, Piof. Percy, views of, 534, n. 
Gaistang, Prof., discoveiies of, 8, 151 
Gath, 428 

Gauvnata (pseudo-Sinerdis), 569 

Gaza, 433, 46s ; Minoan cults of, 399, n. 

Geba, 423 

Gebei Baikal, 271 

Gelo of Syracuse, 581 

Gem-Aten, temples, 274, 300 

Genubath, 435 

GeometricpotteiyofN.Greece(Neolithic) 
62; (Iron Age, “Dipylon”), 74 
321 ; oiigin of, 63 

Gczer, 410, 417 ; dcstroj'ed by Egyptians 
437 ; excavations at, 72, 442, n. 2 
38 


Ghost-kings of F.gypL [vikMcs), 106 
laoui-Knlesst, 329, n. 3 
ideon, 420 

Gilboa, Mount, battle of, 426 
Gilead, 424 
Gilgamcsh-legend, I7S 
jiluklnp.v, 236 

Gobiyas (Gaubaruva), Peisian geneial, 

559 - 

Gods, Babylonian, 207; Egyptian, 119, 
168 ; Hillite, 332 ; Greek, 320 
Gold-mines of Nubia, 37S 
Goodspeed, Pi of , history of, 9 
Gordios, king of I'hiygia, 477 
Goshen, land of, 404 
Goyyini (Hittites), 194, 327 
Greece, prehistoric civilizalion of, 4ff ; 
prehistoiic inhabitants not Indo- 
Eiuopeans, 3 ff. ; lelations of mainland 
with Crete in Bionze Age, 36 ff. ; later 
cultme of, 337 
Gudca, 2S, 189 
GuU, 186 

Gvges, king of Lydi.i, 504, 509 

llami (fjaimelm), 35 ff. 

IlAnAl) II, III, kings of Edom, 431, 434 
IlAnAncziiR, king of Syiia, 430 
Haggamissa, castle of, 3C3 
Ilakhamamsh (Achamienes), 353 
tl.ilbhorr, Pi of., work of, S 
H.ilp.ishulubi, Hittitc piince, 361 
Ilalys, liver, 337 
Hamath, 340, 430, 449 
IlainilUai, 5S1 
I-Iamil.es in Egypt, 86 
Ilammamat, Wadi, 91, 154 
Ilannn of Clara, 465, 473 
Plapuscneb, Egyptian vieici, 2S0, 291 
Haiem-conspiracy under Eameses in, 

383 

Haimodios and Aiistogeiton, 573 
Hai p,agide tradition of Median iiistory in 
Hdt., 7 

Ilarpagos, 533, 558 
Ilarran, 

“ Ilarvester-vase,” 34 
Hataiika, 460 

Hathor, goddess, 91, 153; priestesses of, 
143 ; popular worship of, 2S6, n. 
Ilatiba, queen of Alashiya, 394 
Hatsiieesut, queen of Egypt, 232, 
286 ft 

Hawaia pyramids, 132 
Hazael, king of Syria, 452 ff. 

Hebrew Kingdom, division of, 16, 435 
Hebrews invade Palestine, 410 
Heliopolis, 83, 129, 132 
Hellenes, 320 
Hellenism, 529 

Ilemaka, Egyptian official, 108 
I.Ienu, Egyptian official, 36, n. i, 147 
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Ilorains of fioloi, i|g() 

Iloiakleopolito Icinys, 130 
ITornUla, 249, 2.S2 
IlERinnu, Idny of Kgj’pL, 300 
Hiiytu-'iha, 137 
I.Iovkliuf, ohief of A, swan, ijG 
ITonnuntliis, chiofs of, 140 
Ileimopnlis iiiul fhe XVIIIth Ifyn.islj', 
224 ; siciic of, .|Cg If, 

HciodoLub, .scc)]]e of his histoi}', I ; 
Haipagide tradition usod liy, 9 ; ile- 
scuption of rja'amifl-kings, 10. 126, 
129 ; of Bahyloniii, 203, 20G ; Median 
history, 496 

“ yiliSEt'Tl,” king of Egypt. See Semti 
Hesiod, 338, n. i 

yiETIiPSEKHEMUI, king of Egypt, 110 
Hezekiaii, 4S0 ft. 

Ilibis, temple of, 572 
Ilieiakonpolito kingdom, 97 
Ilimcia, battle of, 581 
Ilippias expelled horn Alhen,s, 573 
Iliumi ofTyie, 239, 43Q, 434, 464 
Hissarlik (Tioy), 39 ; Bnckel/ecramik of, 
475 

niiliaio,s, 572 

lliltiles (Khait!, A'k'lh)v-w\ Babylonia, 
199; in Hyi'ia, 230; insciiplioii.s of, 
329; lacial alliiiities of, 334; eiillmi', 
337 } nanu'S of, 361 ; gills to Tliolluncs 
III, 242, kingdom, 341 If. ; tlccline, 

371 fl. 

ITogartl), I). Cl., wink of, 44 
Homeric qiiealion, 75 ; lUmieni: ago, 
76 ; (lescriplion of E.gypiiau Thebe.s, 
380 ^ 

Hophnl, 423 
BTortloclef, 128 

nouEMliEn, king ofICgypI, 310 
Horiles, 184 

Horse unknown to Suineiians, tSi ; 
iivLioduced into Egypt, 213 ; on a 
Miuoaii tablet, 51 
IlaRStoTEF, king of Nubia, 567 
Horus-legenda, 92 
Hosiiea, king of Israel, 465, 471 
House, Northern, in Greece, G3 
Hui, Egyptian viceroy, 353 
Hyksos, 167, 212 ; chronology of, 23, 24 ; 
and the Exodus, 213, 408 , survivals 

oft 315 

Hymns, Egyptian, to the Aten, 306; 

“Hymn of Victoiy,” 250 
Hyria and, the Minos-legend, 65 

Iconium, 339 
Idaean Clave, 33; 

Idanthyrsos, 572 
Idibi’ilu, klAti of Musri, 466 
Illahun, pyramid, 152 
Illubril (Lyrbe), 488 
ILuma-imj, 198 


Ir.ti-smiMA, king of As.syua, 193 
IHyrians, 74 

Inmos, Tale of tlic Aimtnu of, 501 
India and the Siimeii.insf 173 
Iinlo- Europeans, 3 j Isassituss, 201 ; 
ftfitannians, 201 ; in Greece, 32, (14, 
68, 520, 537 

India, Aiy.m god, 201, 331 
Ingini, 48G 

Inuklisamai, Baliylonian geneial, 19G 
III, legend ot, i, Go 
lolkos, 61 

lonians, G7, 78, 79, 486 ; Cietan colonisLs 
in Ionia, 5 ' 2 t; Ionian expansion, 5 ^® J 
leliiith of Gieeli ciiltuie .among lonians, 
533; lonian-Sconqueied byCyius, 358; 
Ionian icvolt, 574 
Ionic column, 535 
IRISIIUM, 29 
Irkala, 346, 34S 
Irkliuleni, Syrian prince, 449 
Iron, intiodnclion of, into Gieece, 64, 
73 ; in Palestine, 413 
Iiug.ation in. Babylonia, 203; Peisian, 
at el-Khaigah, 372 
I.saiah, 464, 4S5 
I.SUItAAL, 426 

I.sHi'niNis, king ofUiailu, 459 
tsIiUir, goddess, 207, 219, 197’ 11., 25S 
Islilar-d.Uo, at llabylon, 350, n. i. 
l.shtai-wasliui , C.in.ianile ininci', 247 
Isin, dynasty of, Kjt 
I.sopala lumb, 44 

Israel, 71 ; and Meneplali, 413 ; division 
of kingdom, 435 ; civilization of, 442 ; 
captive, 474 
Isi.iol-stole, 403, 57f> 

Isllimu.s, CongiQs.s of the, 581 
Isnwa, land of, 344 
Ilakama, Syrian prince, 342 ff. 

Ilhamar, king of Saba, 474 
Itlioliaal ofTyre, 347 
iLlil-laui, 148 
Ittal, 429 

Itli-Marduk-balatii, Babylonian minister, 

369 

luaaand Tuiu, 256 ; tomb of, 294 
Ivory-caiving, archaic Egyptian, 117 i 
Syrian {?),' 515 ; Ionian, 535 

Jacob, 409 
Jacob-el, 217 

Jeconiaii (Jehoiaciiin), 344 
JEHOAHAZ, 456 
jEHOAStf, 457 
JEHOIAKIM, 544 

Jehoram, 16, 431 ff. 

jEHOSHM'HA'l’, 450 

Jehu, i6, 452 

Jephlhah, 422, 

Jeremiah, 544 
Jericho, 410 
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Jeroboam i, 435 
juiioiioAM II, 457 
Jemlihaiil, 420 

Jeuksiilem, 318,410. 427, 483, 544, 586, 560 

jezebel, 450, 453 

Joab, 427 

JOASH, 457 

Joppa, 248, n. 2 

Joseph, 409 

JosiAii, S 12 , 543 

Jolham, 4G4 

Judaeans, 411, n. 2 

Judah captive, 544 

Judties, Babylonian, 204 ; Egyptian, 282 ; 
Hebrew, period ( f the, 409 ff. ; Carth- 
aginian [Shophehm, SuffeUs), 581, n. 3 
JOidi Dagh, 459, 485 

ICadasiiman-HURIASH, king of Babylon, 

21, 369 

Kadashman-ent.il, 261 

KADASIIMAN-KHARliE I, 26t, n. 1 ; II, 
266 

KaDASIIMAN-TURGU, 21, 3(19 
Kadehh on the Orontes, 232, 244, 340 ; 
baUle ol, 360 

Kakaa Niseerarikaua, king of Egypt, 
130 

Kakau, king of Egypt, iio 
KalctWatos, sS 
Kalfutrek, League of, 531 
Kamtimis ware, 41, 159 
Kameiros, 533, n, 2 
Kamus, king of Egypt, 225 
KANIIAIANU (ASIIURBANirAL, tj.V.) 
ICmahul, 329, n. 2 

Kara-INDASH I, king of Babylon, 200 : 
n, 266 

Kara Oyilk, 340 
Karhsmit, battle of, 500 
Kaiei, 255, 270 

Kaikar, battle of, 16, 440, 449 ff. 

Karnak, 152, 276 ; king-,, list of, 12 
Ka Sen, king of Egypt, 1 10 
Kasiita, 467 

KaSHTILIAsii, king of Babylon, 200 
Kashtiliashu, 370 
Kassites, 3, igS, 201 
ICastaiit, 493 

ICatawadana, land of, 359, 374, n. 1 
Katna, 344 

Ka-nr-Antef, stele of, 143 
Keftiu, 244, 24S, 293 
“Kenkbnes,” king of Egypt, 105 
Khabbasb, 576 

Khabbi (=Hebiews), 348, 406 
Kha-em-iia‘?et, 375 
Khafra, king of Egypt, 127 
Khaluli, battle of, 489 
Khammurahi, king of Babylon, 192 ff. 
letters and laws of, 197 ; el-lChargah, 
101 , 372 


Kua.sekiif.mui, king of Egypt, 1 1 1 ff. 
Khati (Akhthoes), king of Egypt, 139 
Khatithana, land of, 254 
Kbatli, city, 339 ; land, 26S, 327, 3S1 
Kuattusil I, king of Khatti, 338 ; n, 

21, 363. 371 

Khent, king of Egypt, 103, 107 
TClientamentui, Egyptian god, loi 
Khenzer, king of Egypt, 215, n. 2 
Kiiian, Hyksos king of Egypt, 217 
Kliilpsij, Hittite scribe, 361 
Khinatuni, town of, 349 
Khonsu, Egyptian god, 197, 372 
Khoisabad, 481 

Khufu, king of Egypt, 120, 126 
Khumranigash, king of Elam, 473 
Khusebelt, Egyptian commander, 156 
Kimmerians, 495, 504 
Kiraon, 5S6 

King, L. W. , histoiy of, 9 ; on Baby- 
lonian chtonology, 28 
Kings, Egyptian, 99, to6, n. 3, 27S, 

283 

Kinza, 342 

Kirua, Assyrian goveinoi, 486 
Kish, Babylonian city, 176 
Kissos of Salamis, 496 
Kleisthenes, refoims of, 532, 573 
Kleotnene.s, king of Spaiia, expels 
Hippias, 573 

Knos.sos, Neolithic lemnins, 32 ; palace, 
43 flf. ; destruction of, 22, 64 
Kokalos, Sikel king, 65 
Komana, 330, 339, n. 3 
Kom cI-Abmar (Ilierakonpolis), 93 
Koptos, 94, 138; side of, 220 
Korkyra, 532 

Koumasa, 34, n. 2, 40,0. I 
Kretschmer, Prof. , philological views of, 5 
Krolon, 5S1 
Ktesias, 10 

KumiR-MABUG, Elamite, 191. 
Kudur-nankhundi, Elamite king, 190 
Kummukh (Commagene), 38S 
Kurigalzu I, king of Babylon, 261, n, i ; 

II, 262; III 267, 368 

Kush, 270, n. 4, 280 
Kushan-iishathaim, 419 
Kutba, legend of, 178 
Kvaxares, king of Media, 511, 551 
Kylddpes, 60 

Laebish, 410, 483 
Ladike, queen, 561 
Lagash, 179 ff. 

"Lamaris,” king of Egypt (Amenembat 
in), 153 

“ Labassoarchos," king of Babylon, 549 
LabSya, Canaanite chief, 348 
“LabyneTOS,” king of Babylon, ,552, 11,2 
Labyrinth, Egyptian, 153 ; Cretan, 53) 
Lamersekni, Ethiopian geneial, 469 
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Lanp;ua|fc’, Kj^ypliiin, S6, 332; Uillitc, 
3J5 : Aimi'iiian, . 5^5 
Ijaisam, iqi If. 

I-iJilhi Atluunics (Kluisc.iii). t)f, 33*^ 

Lasiiah, IvUii; of LiiUibuj ttifi 
Lo-W^, Biiby Ionian, 20^ ; of Uiuk.iniii.i, 
1S2 ; of Khamnuiuvbi, iq; ; ootuUsof, 
204 j Ejjypliaii, 282, 322; of Iloiom- 
hafi, 312 ; Giofk laws and lawgiveis, 
53 ® 

Lebanon, 342. 

Lepends of Greece, 59 i of Eg>’pl> 9 ^ ; of 
Etruscans, 33 G 

Logr.-iin, M., noik of, at ICainak, S 
Lclimann-Hanpt, I’rol., chronology of, 

29, 388,11. 1 
LelaiUiTvc War, 532 
Leonidas, 5S2 

Letters, Babylonian ; of Khaminurabi, 
197 ; Tell el-Amatna, 257 ; Bogbaz 
TCyoi, 338 
Levi, 423, n l 
LiBiT-TSiiTAii, 191 

Llbyaus, 96 n., 159 ■, atUcks. on. Egypt, 

377 . 380 

I.immn (eponymy), 15, 445 
Idaht, pyiamids of, 152 
Liletndno, l''gy|)tiaii, 155, 32^ Baby- 
' Ionian luid A.ssytiaii, 51O; Hebrew, 
443 j Oieels, 538 
LutiAl/.Atunsii'it), 183 
Lilli, kill), of .Suloii, 4S2 
Lu’ril'Ki.), king of Uiuitu, 458 
Luxor, tem])le ol, qqG 
Lycianb So, G9, 270 (Ltikki) ; 359, 377 
(Luka) 

Lydda, 416 
Lydia, 541, 551, 

Lyric pods, Gicek, 538 

Ma, goddess, 330, 

Macftiislor, Prof., work of, 72, 440, n. 4 
Maciver, Randall-, Mr., work of, 8 
Mackenzie, Dr. Duncan, work of, S, 43 ff. 
Madai, 459 

Madycs, 51 1, 11. 2, 512 
Magan, land of, 187. 

Magi, 556 
Magna Graecia, 526 
Mamitiarsu, 495 

Manasseh, king of Judah, 497, S08 
Manetho, 26, 213 
Manishtusu, 185 
Mannai, 459, 477 
Marathon, battle of, 574 
Mardonius, 585 
Matdak, Babylonian god, 175 
l^aSaharta, 391 

Mashauasha, Libyan tribe, 383 
'Maspera, Sir G„ history of, g 
mctsssbah (-£. 4 A), 184, n. 2 
Mastaba-tombs, 123 


Matjaiu, Maijni, iC.o, 322 
M.rltma/a, 351 
Media, .fOb, 511 
Meilind If.tbu, 320 
Medifpiiriiie.vn laCe, 5 
Medum, 12 I 

hfeg.ilithie uiniumU'Uts nf I’.dcstine, 1S4 
Megrddo, fiisl battle of, 23411, ; second, 

.545 

Mehetabel, 431 

Mill isnii'Aie r, king of Babylon, 361, n. 

1 ; II, 3S5 

Melos, prelustnric alt of, 57 
MelukhUia, land of, 187, n. I 
Memnon, 296 

Memphis, founding of, 109 ; capture of 
in War of Lrbeiatron, 226; taken by 
Piankhi, 470 ; by Esaihaddon, 499 ; 
by Cambyses, 564 
Men (moon-god), 330 
“Mena” (Munes) legend, 104 ff, 
Mcnnhem, 464 

Mknepiati, king of Egypt, 375, 413 
MBNKAUR.A(MYK.MUNOS)>kitlgoCEgypt, 
127 

Mcnophins, Ei.r of, 19, 22 
MiCNruili.l'iSf king.s of xUh Dynasty, 
i.)3 ; Nrii-HArKi -KA, q.v, 

Mi'.niias, king ol Uraitu, 459 
Mein n.riies, Kiiypli.ru use ol, 3.11 
Meu'luids, l<.ii'i|;ii, in Egypt, let 
Muuenua (I'l. I'l 11), king ol Ei;y]it, 135 
Mi'.rIKARA, 141 

MeuKl.reli-h.il.ul.iii r, 385 ; II, 473, 480, 

dSS- , 

Mcroc, 567 

Mr.Rl’WiA, king of Egjrpt, 105, ro8 
Meuisen, Egyplian artist, 14(1 
Meililles, queen, 125 
Mes, iusciiplion of, 2S2 
Mestia', 451 ff. 

Mesnin, 92 

Mcsoie, Egyptian month, iS 
MesHerschmidt, Dr., views of, 32S, 11. 4 
MctaUuigy, Gieek, 534 
Metcniia of Tyre, 465 
Meyei, Piof. E., liistoryof, 9 j chronology 
of, 23 ff. 

Miclrmash, 423 ; battle of, 425 
Midas-kings of Phrygia, 477 I Mila of 
Mushki, 474 
Midianilcs, 419 

Miletos, 69, 559 ; Milesians in Egypt, 527 
Military organization of Egypt, iSi, 359 ; 

Sumerian, iSo ; Assyrian, 446 
Milkili, Canaanite prince, 348 
Miltiades, 572 

Min, Egyptian god, 94, n, 2, 152 
Minaean (S. Arabian) inscriptions, 564, 
n. 3 

Mines, Egyptian, 154 
Minoan art, 5 q ; coint-life, 47 
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Minoan peiiocls of Kvan'., 34 ; Early 
Minoau poiioil, 38, 39 ; Middle Min- 
oan, 36, 41, 58; Late Miuoan I, 46; 
II. 37 . S 5 . <Ss, 11. 3 ; III, 5O 
Minos-legeiul, 43, G5 
Min3'ae, 60 

Mitanni, 201, 229, 254, 341 
MiLhias, 330. 

MUiiili of Ashlcclon, 465 ; of Ashdorl, 4S3 
Moab, 430, 45 1 
Moabile Stone, 451 
Modilos, cUicovciieb al, 36, n. 2, 39 
Moiui., lalce, 153 
Moinenipliis, battle of, 54S 
Money, Ionian uiveiiLion, 333 
Monlemhat, piince of Thebes, 500, 503 
Morgan, de, woik of, 8 
Muballitat'Euia, queen of Babylon, 266 
Muni-Daii, queen ofKliattj, 374 
MurSiIL, Icmn of IChaLti, 354 
Musasii, 478 
Mushid, 327, 3S6 
Musri-lhcoiy, 4Cfl, n. I, 471 
MuTAt.LU, laug of KluUti, 3(jl 
MuLallu (il Guiguni, 42S 
Mutoiinu, ()uei'n of Egypt, 2SS 
Mycenae, 5 ^; Mycenaean xrctiod, 37, n. 
I. Sil 

Mykale, battle of, 585 
Mysiaiis. (Musa), 70, 359 
Mysteriob ofElousia, 539 
Myths, Greek and Tlaliylonian, 209 


Nalmtaeanb, 508 

NAnONlliUS, king of Babylon, 519, 549, 
3 S 9 I chioncilogy of, 28, 29 
NAiioimASSAit, king of Babylon, 512 
NaiujnA&III (Naiionassar), 4O1 ; era of, 
IS 

Nabo-val-iddina, 447 
Nabu-siium-isiikun, 46 
Nag' ed-Der, 84, 101 
Naharin, 229, 344 
Nalior, genealogy of, 401 
Nahr el-lCelb, 358, 499 
Nakada (Negada), tonlbs, 100 
Namilt, Egyptian piince, 46S 
Napata, 271, 285, 467, 502, 567 
Naptera (Nefertari), queen of Egypt, 367 
NarAm-SIN, 28, 29, 18G ; stele of, 1S8 
Narmer, king of Egypt, :oo, 107 
Niisatya-twins (A9Vins), 201 
Nastasen(i!N), king of Nubia, 567 
Naukratis, 528 ; tiade, 529 ; constitution 

561 

Naville, Professor E., woik of, 8, 92 
95, n. 2 ; and Hall, II. R.. discoverie 
of, at DCi el-Bahri, 144 
Naxos, 573 

Nazibugash (Sliuzigasli), 266 
Nbb-kapbt-ra MisntuhbtUP, king 
Efypt, 142 


NEn-KiiEt’ESil-RA Awu'l, Ilylsos king, 

2 It) 

NeB-TAOI-RA MENTUHHfEl', I43 
Neb-uaui, Egyptian higli-piiest, 286 
NiiDOCllAmtEZZAR 1, king of Babylon, 
387; n, 544; lebuilds Babylon, 550 
Nucito, king ol Egypt, 543 ff. 
NEVI.-.KARIKARA, king of Egypt, 1 31 
NmUUHETEI', 166 
Nefeititi, queen of Egypt, 25S, n. 2 
Neliesi, king, 167 
Nebusktan, Jewish idol, 4S5 
Neit-hetep, queen of Egypt, 107, n. 3 
Nekara II, Ilyksos king, 217 
Nekheb-Neldien, 93 
Nekhebet, Egyptian goddess, 93 
Nekhinebtepnefer An'ieI', king of 
Egypt, 143 
Nelidie, 6 t 

Ne-maal-Hap, ciueen, 112 
Nemaatua (Aminemuat III, g.v.) 
Nenetek, 1 10 

Neolillnc period m Aegean, 32 ; Ciete, 

38 ; Cypius, 32 ; Tioy, 32 ; Northern 
Giecce, 62 ; Asia Minoi, 57, n. 3 ; 
Russia, 57, n. 2 ; Egypt, Si ; Palestine, 

183 

Nekiglissar, king of Babylon, 549 
Nesibanehded, king of Egypt, 390 
Nesahor, Egyptian gcneial, S47 
Ne-user-iia, king ol Egypt, 130 
Newbciry, I’lof., woik of, 150 
Nii, 242, 253 

Nineveh, 260, n.2; walls of, 492; destruct- 
ion of, 513 , o - 

Ningitsu, Babylonian god, 180 
Nipiir, Mount (Judi Dagli, q.v.) 

Nippur, 176, 179 

NiloUris, queen of Egypt, I24n,, 135 
Nobles, powei of, in Egypt, 138, 169 
Nomes, Egyptian, gS, 138, 150 
Nubia, eaily, 9 S ; Vlth Dynasty, 136 ; 
Xllth Dynasty, 150, 160 ff. ; govern- 
ment of, 270 ; under XVIIIlh Dynasty, 
274 ; later, 378, 544 
Nubti, Hyksos king, era of, 17, 219 
Nukhashshi, 229, 334 

Oannes-legend, 174, n. 2 
Oases, lOl, 392, 566 
Oligarchies, Gieek, 53 ^ 

Omen-tablets, 187 
'Omri, king of Israel, 449 
Onesagoias of Ledra, 496 
Ophii, 434 

Oracles, Egyptian, 372 ; Greek, S3 

Orchomenos, 59 

Oioltes, satrap, 571 

Orphic cults, 539 . n. 5 

Osiris, 97 ; Abydos, 102 ; tomb of, 103 ; 

andByblos, 159; Xlltb Dynasty, 169 
Osogo, Phrygian god, 330, n. I 
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O.snuKON I, king ofKgyiU, 439 ! n, 440 ; 
in, 46 S 


Ost»iicis\n, 5S50 

“ Ohj'mandyas,” tomb of (UmnuBSeinn), 
dl 7 

OUiiiiL'l, 419 

“ OutiNia’llES,” king, 105 
“OiksM'HMs,” king, lOS 
flyuk, 32S, 320, n, s, 339 

Takiui, ;qi 

ralneolillnc peiiod in ICgypt, 80 
I’alermo stole, li, yg, IQ4 
PaleaUnc, caily, 137, 156, 183; in linie 
of XVIIIlh Dynasty, 229 ; invaded by 
Hebievvs, 410. 

Palestine Exploration Eiuid, 8 
Papyri, Aiamaean, 546, n. 4 ; Papyrus 
Abbott, 322 ; Anastasi, 324 ; Goleni- 
schefT, 393 ; Harris, 321, 379 ; Rliind, 
21 S ; Salliev, 223 ; Turin, 12 
Parsrra, 353 
Pasaigadac, S53 
Paser, viceroy of Nuliia, 275 
Pashe, dynasty of, 3 SC 
J’ttisi'/t, in Babylonia, 178 If, 

Pntiveithes, the, 5(19 

I’luisani.rs, king ofSpaita, 586 

Pefnerdidihasl, 4(19 

PeisistiiUids, 541 

Pekab, Pukiiliiuli, 4G.1 

I’ck'thitf.s ami ChwothUes-, 42S 

Pekiponnose, Mimmnsin, 6r 

Tek^M-lcgeml, 67 

PcUiHiuiri, battlu o(, 5C3 

Pcmjc, 469 

Pentaur, poem of, 3C1 

Peoples of the Heir, fig, 377, 3S0 

Piwi I, 135 ; n, 135, 138 

Pepinaklit, 137 

FisRAUben, hi 

Pernier, Signor, work of, S 

Perpega, battle of, 469 

Persians, 552 ff. ; Persian Empire, 577 

Pessinus, 330 

Petrie, Professor W. M. F., work of, 
S ; chronology, 23 
Petsofa figurines, 48, n. 2 
Petubastis, king of Egypt, 468 
Pelubastis-Saga, 501 
Phaistos, 43, 45 ; disk, 73, n, ; 336, 
n- 3 

Phanes, 563 
Pheidon, 532 

Philistines, Cretan, origin of, 73 ; migra- 
j tion of, 380 ; conquest of Palesbne, 
415, 422 ; state, 416 ; religion, 399 n. ; 
reftiarns, 72 ; tributary to Egypt, 431 
defeated by David, 428 
Philosophy, Greek, 539 
Phinehas, 423 

Phni-rtf- rco 


Pbiieiiiekriis, 77, 158, 293, 3G7, 402 ; 
c<)iU|iieiod by Tliiillimcs iii, 2311, 241 ; 
by Sluilmimt'sor, it, 154 ; in Cyprus, 
49fi, 11. 2 ; in Aegean, 523 ; alph.rbel, 
429 

Pbrygl.iirs, 71, 475 ; tomb, 47G 
PlANTviI AEUito, king of Nubia, 5G7 
PlANKlll, king of ICgypt, 4670'. 

I‘iari, buttle of, 377 
Pictographs, Cretan, 42 
Pidnsa, 359 
I’illai-worsbip, gfi 
Pindar, 538, n. i 
PiNK'VJIM I, 391 
Pitney, Greek, 522 
“Pir'u, king of Miisri,” 472 
Pisifis of Carchomisb, 478 
Piihoni and Raanises, 405 
Pittakos, 538 
PJataeac, battle of, 585 
Poetry, Egyptian, 30C, 324 ; Hebrew, 
442 ; Greek, 5 38 
Polykrales, 561, 571 
Poseidon, 52, n. 3 

“ Possessed Princess,” story of the, 372 
“ I’otiphmali,” “I’oliphai," 406 
I’otteiy, jirchistoiie Egyptian, 821 archaic 
Egyptian, n8 ; caily^ Nubian, 951 
eady Cretan, 38 If, j jrainted, (adgiii of, 
ill ( lieefc, 38 ; piilyebronu' ('vetan, 41 ; 
miUuulislii' t'letan (L M I), 46 : Nco- 
litliic |ii)lyoliionii' in Niulli Gieeco, 
62; Miiiyaii, fit, 11. 2 ; I’luli'itme, 72 ! 
Ciuiaiiiule, 441; lliltile, 340) geo- 
luuliie ill Cricece (Dipylon), 521 ; 
luehaie Greek styles (Pi olo-Coiintbian, 
Rhodian, J.acoiiiun-Cyremric, Daplmi- 
oLo, Naiiktatite), 534 
Piicslhood, Egyptian, 323 j of Anicn, 
2S4 fl'. 

Priest-kings, ICgyptian, 17, 39° 

Ptiuias, discoveiie.s at, 53s 
Pioitos-li^rcnd, Go 
Prophetic literature, Hebrew, 436 
PioLothycs, 495 

Psamatik (Psammetickos) I, 502, 509, 
512 ; 11, 544; ni, 561 

P,siiiKnANNU (Psu,sENNns) I, 39t ; n, 

391 , „ 

PsytValeia, 584, n. i 
Ptalj, Egyptian god, 85 
Ptabljetep, precepts of, 132 
Pterin, 340 ; battle of, 538 
Puditkbipa, queen of Khatti, 367 
Pulesti (Philistines, y.o. ) 

Pulu (TIGLATU-I’ILESER IV, 

Punt, 137, 147. 155. 29b 

Puteina, Nubian general, 469 
Pur-shagali (?), eponymy of, 15 
Put-akhr, 362 

PuBUR-ASHl(u)lt I, It, kings of Assyria, 
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Pylos, 6t 

Pyramids, 120 ff. 131 ; pyiamid-bnildcrs, 
10, 121 ff. ; temple at Ddt el-Biiljii, 
1/15 ; '•exls, 132 
Pyllmuoias, 539 
Pylhagoias of Chytroi, 496 
Pjtlieas of Nine, 496 

Quibell, Ml. J. E., woik of, 136 

JM-mag, Rab-saris, Rai-sAaieh, 446, 
n. 2 ; 4S4 

Ramesesi, 313 ; RAME.SESI1, 21, 316 ff.; 

campaigns of, 358 ff. 

Rameses-Siptaii, 377 
Rameses hi (Rhampsinitos), 71, 378, 
3S1 

Ramesseum, the, 317 
Ramessides, latei (XXth Dynasty), 389 , 
Ramesside Egypt, 3iSff. 

Ramoth-gilead, battle of, 450 
Raneb, Icing of Egypt, no 
Raphia, battle of, 473 
Rehoboam, 435 
Roisiicr, Dr., woilc of, S 
Reklimara, Egyptian vir.ler, 280 ff. ; 293 
Religion, Cretan, 52, 53 ; Egyptian and 
Cretan compared, 35, n. ; piehistotic 
Egyptian, 84 ; archaic Egyptian, 119 ; 
XIIlli Dynasty, 168 5 Raliylonian, 172, 
206 1 Babylon and I'ilamitc, 196 ; 
Phrygian, 476 i Assyrian, 576 ; Ana- 
tolian (Ilittite), 3,30 If. ; Greek and 
barliarian compaietl, 539 
Ronasoanca in Oiaeoo, 518 
Rcpliaim, 184; battleoflhe Valley of, 427 
Hk7,in, king of Syiia, 404 
Rrzon, king of Syria, 434 
Rliainp.sinitos-legcnd, 379 
Rhea, goddess, 53 
Rhesos, armour of, 475 
Ribadda of Byblos, 343 ff. 

Riblah, 546 

Ridgeway, Piofessot, work of, 74 
Rim-Sin, king of Larsam, 191 ff. 19S 
Rimusii, king of Babylon, 185 
Rogeis, Professor, history of, g 
Rukipti, 465 

RusaS I, king of Urartu, 474, 478 ; 1], 
494 : ni. S 52 , n. 3 

Sabm, 137 
Sacred War, 530 

Sacrifices of children, Canaanitish, 442 
Sadyattes, king of Lydia, 541 
Sa-Gaz, 348, 406 
Sahuxa, king of Egypt, 131 
Saites, archaism of, 10 ; Egypt under the, 
540 

Sakkara, I02 ; list of, 12 
Saktjegozh, discoveries at, 328 
Snlamis, battle of, 5^3 


Salntis, Uykos king, 214 
Samaiia, 442 ; siege of 472 ; excavations 
at, 440, n. 4 
Samos, 531, 572 
Samson-legend, 418 
Samsu-ditana, king of Babylon, 19S 
Samsu-iluna, igS 
Samuel, 424 

Saiidakbshatra, Kimmerian leader, 509 
Sanehat (Simrhe), story of, 157 
Sa-NEKHT, king of Egypt, 114 
Sangara of Caichemish, 447 
Sankhahtaui-ea Mentuhetep, 143 
Sankhkara, king of Egypt, 147 
SaPALULD. Seii SnUBBILULIUMA 
Saiabit al-Khadim, 155 
Saidanapailos-legend, 511 
Sardis (Saideis), taken by Cyrus, 55S ; 
burning of, 574 ; Xerxes at, 5S0 ; e.x- 
cavations, S33, n. 2 

SaRDURis I, king of Uraitn, 45S ; iii, 
462 ; IV, 509 

Sargon I, 28, 29. Ses Sharoani 
Sargon, king of Assyria, 472, 4S0 
Saizec M. de. , work of, S 
Satiapies, Pensian, 578 
Satuni of Luliibii, 1S6 
Saul, king of Israel, 17, 424 ff. 
Sausilsiiatar, kingofMitanni, 260, n. 2 
Scaiabs of Amenhetep in, 256 
Schlieiimiin, woik of, 8 
Schnabelkannen, 39 
Schuinachor, Piofossor, woik of, S 
“Scorpion-king,” the, 100 
Sciibe.s, Egyptian, 323 ; PIittiLe,;36l 
Script, eaily Egyptian, 84, 116; Baby- 
lonian (cuneiform), 17 1 ; Ilittite, 329 ! 
Minoan, 51 

Sculpture, Egyptian, 124, 163, 304 ; 

Assyrian, > Minoan, 511 archaic 
Greek, 53s 

Scythians, 495, 511, 572 
Seager, R. B., work of, 39 
Sea-Land, Dynasty of the, 198 
Seals, 206 ; Minoan seal-stones, 42 
Sea-power, Egyptian, under Thothmes 
III, 241 ; Assyrian, under Senuaciierib, 
488 

Sebek, Egyptian god, 165 
SEBEKEMSAF-klngS, 1 66 
Sebekeinsas, queen, 222 
SEBEKlIETEP-kingS, l66 
Sedemga, 274 
Sed-festival, 108 
SBKENENRA-kingS, 224 
Serhemar Perenmaat, no 
SekineiH, 156 
Sellin, Dr,, work of, 8 
‘ ‘ Semempses. " Sea Semerkha 
Semerkha Uui (Nekiit?), 109 
Semites in Egypt, 86 ; in Babylonia 
172, 176, 1S5 ; culture of, 443, n. i 
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Seuiiicli iiiul Kunimeh, l 6 l, 27a 
Shurn (Dbn), kinj' of Ki;_vpt, 105 

Sf,NI>(“ SHTULNFS ”), of Kt'ypt, III 

yiiNFiiiiiu, kiiip: ul Eiiypt, 120 II, 

Sennnit, 291, 293 

SuNNAOurjiii), king of Aisyria, 21, 481, 
4S8, 493 

SiSNi'-ii U'l I, kini; of Egyptj 149 ; in, 
23, lOi, 27a 

Soigi, I’lofoi-'ioi, tImoiiL's nf, 5 
SoipeiU-Colninn, Uie, 5H6 
,Sesel)i. 274 

Sesostiis-legend, 14911., 162 
SoL. liigyptinn god, no, 219, 333, n. i, 
31S 

Sethc, Piofcssoi, theories, of, 286 

Seii I, 314, 335 , 357 ; kmg-lisi of, 12 

Seii-Menki'I'ah, 377 

SEiNEiim', 378 

Seve (So), 471, See Shabaka 

SllAIiAKA, 471, 479, 483 

.Si I AD AT AKA, 49O 

Shakakha, 377, 381 

SUAWlAMESltK 1, king of Assyiia, 21, 
369; III, 16, 44S. 453 ! IV. 4<57 
Shamash-Silumi-ukin, icvolLof, 506 
Shaitigai, 416 

SiiaMSIII-Adaii I, king of Assyiia, 193 ; 
H, 455 

Slnirdma, 321, 359, 377 
SirAiuiANi-HitAliltl, king of Akkad, 185 
Shni'lak, king of (iuli, i 85 
SitAUHU-cn (SiiAUUUKfN), king of 
Akkad, 185 

SiiAUU (?), king ol Kgypl, 122, u. 2 
Shavsha, 429 
Sheba, queen of, 434 
Shechem, 412, 422 
Shekhlai (ShakalMia), 343 
Skaiusu~/Jor, 03 
Shepherd-kings. (Ilyltsos), 212 
SlIErSKSKAF, king of Egypt, 127 
Shei'ohan, siege of, 226 
Sheshhassar, 360 

SHBSIlENKifSinSlIAK), (6,438; IV, 46S 
Shiloh, 410, 423 

“Shipwrecked Sailor,” tale of the, 154 
Shishak. See Sheshenk 
S iloBBiLunuMA (SArALUEu), king of 
Khatti, 338, 341 ; war with Mitanni, 
344; lakes Mitanni,' 351 ; letters of, 
268, 345 ; treaty with Idoremheb, 354 
Shutakna, king of Mitanni, 256 
Shutatarra (Shutarna), 342 
Shutedic-Nakhichontb, king of Elam, 
480 

Shuyard^ta, Canaanite chief, 348, 410 
SiAMEN (Situm), king of Egypt, 391 
Sicily, 526 

Sidon, 347, 483, 496, Sdo ; Sidonians in 
Homer, 77 

Siegectaftj Assyrian, 446 


SutTi-Siut.Kii VK, king Ilf Elam, 191, 
n. 2 

Srmyi.i, 240, 3.(3, 317 
.Siiini, rnp, 155, 40S 
Sindjnll, iliv'iivciies .U, 32S 
SiniiUliii.un iil l..u‘i.iin, 1113 
SiN-MUliAl I n, king of linhyloii, li )2 
SiN-silAU-iMiKUN, king of Assyiia, 513 
Sisci.i, 414 

Sitnapislitim legend, 177 
Slut, piinccs ol, 141 
Skiinka, Scythian chief, 571 
Slaves, Baliyloninn, 204 
Smenkiikaka, king ol Egypt, 308 
Smeidis, the pseudo-, 569 
Soleb, temple of, 273, 29C 
Solomon, iO, 432 
Sopd, Egyptian god, 222 
Sothic cycle, 15, 18 ff. ; dates, 23, 28 
Spaka, Scythian king, 495 
Sparta, eaily history and ml of, 522, 
534 ; constitution of, 532 ; dywyi), 522 ; 
policy, 541 ! embassy to Cyrus, 559 ; 
airialaene, 585 

Sphinx, the Great, 164; of Tunis, 164; 
winged, 219 

Spiial-desigii, oiigiii and historyof, 40, 41 
.stoiic-wm-kmg, vases, 35 n., 40, I18 
.Snd.uicse hoops, 347 
.Sulletos {Shiip/niiiii, of ('.irlhiigo), 581, 

"• 3 . 

.Sumer, 171 ; Siimet lulls, 171II. 1 HiiuK'niin 
soldiciy, 1.80 ; Sum. usictlnn tiiulei 
Ibiingi, T90; in ihe Sea-f.nnil, lyi) 
SUMti-Aiiu, king of Bahyloii, 192 
Sun-god, 208; Sun-wotsliip in Egypt, 
85, 129; temple ol Aim (hu.ih, 130 ; 
iJittite, 333 

Susa, saeked by Kurigahu lit, 368 ; 
taken by Aslmrhanipal, S07; Persian 
capital, 580 
Sutekh, god, 219 
Suli, 402 

SwQid, origin oC lire, 38 
Syene rindei the Persians, 546, n. 4 
Syennesis, the, of Cilicia, 551 
Syloson of Samos, 572 
‘‘Synchronous Huslory,” Ihe, 13, 460 
Synoikismos of Attica, 532 ; ofNaukiatis, 
SGi 

Syracuse, Corinthian pottery at, 534 
Syria conquered by Lugalraggisi, 183 ; 
HiUites in, 32S ; conquoied liy Jero- 
boam II, 457 ; culture of Noith Syria, 
229, S15 

Taa (Tau), kings of Egypt (XVIIth 
Dynasty), 224 

Taanach, 235, 247 ; battle of, 413 ; ex- 
cavations, altar of, 441 
Tabal, 488 

Tab-rJMMON, king of Syria, 449 
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Tiulukhipii, c]uet;u, 256 
T.ihpanlies (IXiphimi, <],v,) 

Tiilthi-in (Tuliash), 254, 401 
T.iiimui/., jrod, 207 
Tallis, 316 

Tnuilo, kings of EgjipL (XXIst Djnasty), 
J91 

Taniitamon. 502 

Tarklmntlavaba (Taildnmdaiausli), king 
of Arynwa, 269 
Tarku, Hittile god, 333, n. i 
Tarsus, 4S6 

TaUisibu, Hitlite envoy, 364 
Tausret (ThouCuis), Egyptian queen, 378 
Taxation, Babjdonian, 204 ; Egyptian, 
282 

Tofaba, prince of Sifit, 141 
Tefnakht, king of Egypt, 469, 478 
Telspes (Ghishpish, 

Telchines, 60 

Tell el-Amama, 301 ; tablets, 20 
Toll esh-Sliihiib, 336 
Teil es-Safi, 72, 417 
Tell el-Yaliildiya, 215, 315, 320 
Teshub, Ilittite god, 332 
Tisi'a r, king of Egypt, 104 ; n, 133 
Te-iiminan, king of Elam, 505 
Tlialassocracy, Slinomi, 57 
Thales, S39. 552. »• i 
riiatshish (Tnrtossiis), 434 
Thebes, Boeotian, 57, 60 
Thebes, Egyptian, undoi tliu empire, 
277 s clchtroyod by Asluuimnipal, 503 ; 
imder the Saites, ^40 
Themistokles, 575 fU 
Theimopjilai, battle of, 582 
Thesprotian invasion of Gieecc, 67, 68 
Thessaly, NeoUlhic culture of, 62 
Tliinis, Tliinile kings of Egypt, 101, 102 
'rholoi (Bochive-tonibs, y.w, ) 

Thoiiimks 1, king of Egypt, 230; 
Tir. It, 287 ; Tn. m, 20; campaigns 
ol, 233 ff. ; statesmanship of, 241 ; 
oiganizalion of empiie, 246 ; portrait 
of, 250; Tn. IV, 255, 294 
Thrace, 475 

Thiinuni, annalist of Thotlimes iii, 233 
Thutii, general of Thothmes HI, 247, 292 
Tiamat, Babylonian myth of, 175 
Tid'al, J94 

TjGLATH-rtLKSBK I, king of Assyria, 
„ 388, 394, 398 ; IV, 461 ff. 

Tn (Teie), queen of Egypt, 255 ff., 294 
Til Barsip, 48S 

“ Timaios, ” king of Egypt, 215 
Tiphsah, 433 ^ 

Tirhakaii, king of Egypt, 491, 497, 500 
Tiiyns, 58 

Tja (Za, M = ZE'r), king of Egypt, 104, 
107 

Tjakarai (Zakari), Mediterranean tiibe, 
7°> 381, 394. 416 
.39 


Th.iiukliu (Zaiiikha), lake, 293 

Ijedainencfankh, 469 

Tirsisr Kint'tNisi’Eit, king of Egypt, iii 

Togaimab, 4S8 

Toi, king of Hamath, 430 

Tomb rolibeiy in Egypt, 322 

Toinbsj Cietan, 44, 34; Egyptian, S4 ; 

[littite, 340 ; Phiygian, 476 
Towns, Miiioan, 44 

Tiadition, value of, to historian, 7; pie- 
histonc Gieek, 60 
Tieasuieis, Egyptian, 283 
“Treasuries” (beebive-tombs), Minoan, 
59 

Tieaty of Kameses ii with the Hittites, 

364 

Tieres, 493 

Tribute of Amen and Aten from Canaan, 
349 

Tiiumph of ABliiiibanipal, 309 
Troglodytes, 183 
Tiojan War, 69, 73 

Troy, Neolithic remains, 32 ; eaily 
culture, 39 

Tugdamrai (Dygdamis), Kiminenan chief, 
508 

Tuiu, 256 

TUKOMI-NINII! I, 21, 370 
Tulliz, battle of, 306 
Tunip, 241, 244, 362 
Tuniei, and list of §akk5ia, 12 
Turbikha, Egyptian general, 346 
Tuii, viceroy of Nubia, 270 
Turin papyrus, 12 

Tutsha (Ta(i)sci), Mediterranean tribe 
70. 336. 377 

(Assyrian generalissimo), 446 
'furuthpa, 464 

Tutank-Iiamun, king of Egypt, 308 
Tuti, Egyptian scidptoi, 304 
Tutu. Set Dudu 
Tyrants, Greek, 532 

Tyre, 347 1 taken by Philistines, 402 ; 
submits to Assyria, 472 ; taken by 
Ashiubanipal, 304 , siege byNebuchad- 
iiezrar, 547 

Tyrsenians (Etruscans). See Tiusha 

Uahabra (Apries, q . v .') 

Uah-ankh ANTEr-.iA, king of Upper 
Egypt, 143 

Uahkara Khati, 139 
Uahkara II (IlyUsos), 217 
Unite, Arab chief, 508 
Uan, battle of the Eleights of, 241 
Uashasha, Cretan tribe, 71, 381 
Uatjed, Hyhsos king, 216 
Uatjkara, king of Egypt, 140, n. 2 
Ubaslet (East), Egyptian goddess, 132 
Ueret-maait-neferu- Ra, queen, 371 
Ugant, Phoenician town, 347 
Ukinzir, Chaldaean prince, 466 




nUa/ft, Syiian Uiwii, a<\.i l “ WIwIl SyuaiN, ^^7 

VTuiim, 1) diyloiiuu Uiwn, wu-- with Wuly.i, ( iii.iiiiita iiiuuc, i-tg 


I itjash, lijoH. 

Unimaii mimcla, 51 1 
Unvj Kgyplnn nolilc, 136 
Uimmon, ligyplian envoy, jyo, 393 f 
Unas, king of Egypt, 131 
Ui (lUliyloiua), kings ol, 190 
Uiaitii, kingdom of, 45SII , 17, 

Uiuh, 429 

UrninX, king of L igash, 29, 170 

tjEOICAfilNA, 1S2 
UsERKAr, king of Egypt, 129 
Uiica, founding ol, to 3 
Uljahoiieseiiet, 365, 571 
UrUG, early Babylonian king, 179 
UzWAH (A/AWAII, q.V.) 

Vahya?cUta, 570 
Vaiinic language, 458 
Vaphio-cups, 54, 61 
Vauina, Aryan god, aoi, 331 
Vishtaspa (Hystaspes), 554f 
Vuier, Egyptian, 169, 280 f 
Vottirosbcs, Babyloniin, 206 
'‘Vultures, Sltlo of tin,,” 180 

Wadi Miigli.'lra, 17s 
Wuidnng, I’oisiiii govoiiioi, 546, 11. 4 
W.ustclolli, M odilerriine in i.osluine, 32 
With of tkinaamto towns, 442 
WaragAiini, Mitnnnmn (own, 260, n. 

ISt , 

WasvAt, 100 

Wealth ofligypt, 379 

Wheat indigenous in I’alcstuie, 89 


Wtiulckr, I’uihsioi, woik of, S, po ; 

lliriiiies of, 4f>(), 11. I, 471 
Woiiifii, position of, 111 Ciete, 47, 205 ; 
Egypt .111(1 liiliylon, 20S, 206 

Xrkms, king of Pci sill, 577, 5S0II 

Yahueh, vvoisliip of, tiiiiplis ol, in 

h'gypt, 74d, 11. 4 

Ya'keli’il, 405 

Vuikliiiiui, siceioy of the DelUi (?), 346, 
3S3 

Vuitinii (( ypius,?), 243, n i 
V.vpa'.iddi, 346 

Y Ai’Ui'.utiK-, llyksos, 217, 409 
Yanraiita (Egyptian Delta?), 346 
Yasili Kaya, 329, 331 f 
Ya’ubidi, 473 
“ Yavhni,” the, 479 
Ya/ddta, Caiiaanite prince, 348 
Yeshep’il, 405 

Ziclok, 429 
/afei Pipoiisi, 44 
Z-iplmntlipmicnldi (Joseph), 405 
Ziwiyet cl Aiy.in, 114 
/Ktll.KIAII, 74(5 

Zeiah, 439 
Zenibbabcl, 560 
2 /cl, 491 

/ikhg, 416, 426 
Zimiida of Sulon, 347 
Zoroaster, 755 
Zu, legend ol; 208 
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C. and Nnie.; by A, CiLcnnof. 

Two yolutna, Cr, Svo, laf. 

Chesterton (G.K ) CHARLES DICKENS. 
With two Portraits in Photogravure. Sevgnih 
Edition. Cr. 8m. 61. 

ALL THINGS CONSIDERED. Sixth 
Edit, on, Einp. Ivo. s r. 

TEKMKNDOUS TRIFLES. Ftrnrih 
Edit ion. Eca/i, 8 ot. er 
ALARMS AND DISCtJR.SIONS. Second 
Edition. Echo. 8w. sj. 

THE IIALLAD OF THE WlIITlt 
IIOR.SE. Third Edition, /dvi/, Sno 54 . 
‘TYPES OP MISN, Ecnfi, Orw. 54 . 

Clauson (Goorgol. SIX LKCTUUF.S ON 
PAINTING, llliisliatrd, Thiid Eililion, 
I.arjte Po.ti 8»m. Sf. Ud. net. 

AIMS AND .IDEALS IN ART. EIkIiI 
Leiantes deliveied tn the Slndenu of Ute 
Royal Academy of At ti. Illustrated. Soeond 
Edition, Laijti Toil 8t/s. 5,0 not. 

ClUtton-Brock (A.) RIIELLHV: THE 
MAN AND THE POET. Illustrated. 
Eeiny 8ot. p. (id, net. 

Cobb (W.F,). THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 
With .in Introduction and Notes. Peniy 8m. 
loj. (d, net. 

Conrad (Joseph). THE MIRROR OF 
THE SEA ; Meniarics and Impressions. 
Third Edition, Cr. 8w, dr. 

Coolldee (W. A. B.). THE ALPS: IN 
NATURE AN U H IbTORY. Illustrated, 
Demy 8m. is. (d, net, 

*Correvoil(H.). ALPINE FT.ORA. Trans, 
lated and enlai ged by E. W. Ci.AvroRTir. 
Illustrated. Squnre Demy 8w, 161. net, 

Coulton (G. G.X CHAUCER AND IIIS 
ENGLAND, lllustiined. Second Edition- 
Demy 8m. ioi. bd, net, 

Cowpep (William), the poems. 
Edited with an Intiuduction autl Notes by 
J. C. Baiwy, ilUistraied, Demy Bm. 
lot. 6d. net. 


Cox (J. c.)., RAMIILI'S IN SURREY. 
Second Edition, Cr. Bv/o. fir, 

Crowley (Ralph H.). THE IIYtJIENE 
OF SCHOOL LIFE. IllBStialcd. Cr. 
8m. 3f. 6d. net. 

Davis (H. W. C.I. ENGLAND UNDER 
THE NORM INS AND ANGKVINS; 
1066-1373. Third Edition, Demy Sra. 
>oi. 6d. net. 

Dawbarn (Charles). FR.ANCE AND 
THE F'RENCH. illustrated. Demy ^va. 
lor. (td net. 

Dearmer (Mabel), a child's life 
OF CHRIS'I'. Ulusttated. Large Cr. 
8m, 6s, 

Deffand (Madame du). LEpRES DE 
MADAME DU DEFFAND A HORACE 
WALPOLE. Edited, with Introductiuu, 
Notes, and Index, by Mrs. Paoet Toyn ubh. 
/n Three yolnines. Demy 8m, Ez tE' net. 

Dlelclnson (G. L.). THE GREEK VIEW 
OF LIFE. Seventh Edition. CnnunSvo. 
31. 6d, net. 

Dltchflold (P. H.). THE PARISH 
CLERK, llhu.ti.ited. 'J'iiiid Edition, 
Hemy 8m. p (d. net, 

THE OLD-TTME PARSON. Illustialeil, 
.\euond Jidition, i)emy 6vo. p, (d. net, 
«TI1E OLD ENGLhSlI COUNTRY 
St.ltllRl'i. lllustratetl. Demy Bra, lor. (d, 

III t, 

Dltchflold (P. H.) and Roo (Fred), 
VANISHING EN(,LAND. The Hook by 
P. II. illlcblleld. IlliistriUeii by Fmeii Run. 
Second Jidition, lEide Demy Svo, ip.net, 

Douglas (Hugh A.). VENICE ON FOOT, 
With the Uineiary of thv Grand Caii.il. 
Illtistraled. Second EiUtion, Round 
comets, Ectip. Sm ,sj. net. 

VENICE AND HER TREASURES, 
lllusti.>ted. Round corners, Ecap, Bm. 
54. net, 

Dowdon (J.). FURTHER STUDIES IN 
THE PRAYER BOOK, Cr. 8m. 61 , 

Driver (S. R.). SERMONS ON 
SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
OLD TESPAMENT, Cr. 8 »e, (3r. 

Dumas (Alexandre). T ME CRIMES OF 
THE BURGIAS AND OllIERS. With 
an Introduction by K S. Gabnkit. 
Illustrated. Second Edition, Cr, 8m, 6s. 
THE CRIMES OF URBAIN GRAN- 
DER AND OTHERS. Illustrated Cr. 
Bvo, 6s, 

THE CRIMES OF THE MARQULSE 
DE BRINYILLIERS AND OTHERS. 
Illu 5 tr,sted. Cr, Br'o, 6s, 

THE CRIMES OF ALI PACIIA AND 

OTHERS III, rat: rr.^'" '■ 
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MV MEMOIRS. Translated by E. M 
Wai leb. With an Introduction by Andrew 
Lang With Frontispieces in Photogravure. 
In stx Volunics. Cr, 8m ts. ecick volume 
Voi . I. iSau-lSai. VoL. IV l830"l83l 
Voi 11. 1822-1835. VoL. V. 1831-1832 
VoL III 1828-1830. VoL. VI 1832-1833. 
MY PETS Neiviy translated by A. R. 
Ai.iiNbON. Illustrated. Cr. tvo 6 s, 

Dunean (F. M.). OUR INSECT 
FRIENDS AND FOES. Illustr.ated. 
Cr. 8m 6r. 

Duim-Pattlson (R. P.). NAPOLEON’S 
MARSHALS Illustrated I^euty 8m 
.S ecoml Edit ton. 1 ss 6 d net, 

THE BLACK PRINCE. Illustiatcd 
Seeoitd Edition. Demy 8m yx. 6 d. net. 

Durham (The Earl oD- THE REPORT 
ON CANADA. With an Introductory 
Note Demy 8ua. 4*, 6(1. net. 

Dlltt(W. A.). THE NORFOLK BROADS 
llUihtrated Second Edition Cr.Zvo. 6 s. 

Egerlon (H. E ). A SHORT HISTORY 
OF BRITISIi COLONIAL POLICY. 
I kird Edition, Demy &VO. is.td.nei. 

Evans (Horbort A.I. CASTLES OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. Illuattated. 
Dciiiy Svo. lit, 6 d. tut. 

Exeter (Bishop of). REGnum dei 

('J’lie Bamptoii Lectures of 1901.) A Cheaper 
Edition. Demy ivo, jt, til. net. 

Ewald (Carl). MY LITTLE BOY. 
Translated by AluxaMDBk TmxitiRA db 
Mattos. Illustrated. Ecap, Boa. 51. 

Falrbrother (W. H.), THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Second 
Edition, Cr. Soy, 31. td. 

‘ffoiilkes (Charles). THE ARMOURER 
AND HIS CRAFT. Illustrated. Royal 
ipo. f^ios.net. 

Firth (C. H.). CROMWELUS ARMY; 
A History of the English Soldier during the 
Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, and the 
Pruieotoiate. Illustrated. Secoid Edition. 
Cr, 6 vo, 6 s, 

Fisher (H. A. L.l. THE REPUBLICAN 
TRADITION IN EUROPE. Cr. 8m. 
6s. nit, 

FitzGerald (Edward). THE ruBA’IYAT 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Printed from 
the Fifth and last Edition. With a Com- 
mentary by H. M. Batson, and a Biograph- 
ical Introduction by E. D. Ross. Cr. Ivo. 
6 s, 

Flux (A W.). ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 
Demy 8m. 71. 6 d. net. 


Fraser (J. F ). ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. Illustrated. Eifth 
Edition Cr, 8m. 6s. 

Gallon (Sir Francis). MEMORIES OF 
MV LIFE, lllMStnUed. Third Edition 
Demy ivo lor. td, n-f. 

Gibblns (II. ds B.). INDUSTRY IN 
E.NGI..\NDi HISTORICAL OUT- 
LINES, With Maps and Plans. Seventh 
Edition, Revned Demytvo, los td 
THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
I'NGLAND. With 5 Maps and a Plan. 
Eighteenth and Revised Editiou, Cr. 8m. 

EILGLISII SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Second Edition. Cr 8m as. td. 

Gibbon (Edward). THE MEMOIRS OF 
the life of EDWARD GIBBON. 
Edited by G. BiiticiiitCK Hill. Cr. 6m. 6s. 
THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited, with Notes, 
Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. Bust, 
Illustrated. In Seven Volumes. Demy 
8m. Each los, td. net. Also in Seven 
Volumes. Cr. Ivo. 6 s, each. 

Glover (T. R.). the CONFLICT OF 
RELIGIONS IN THE EARLY ROMAN 
EMPIRE, fourth Edition, Demy 8m, 
7s. 6ii. net. 

Godley (A. D.). LYRA FRIVOLA, Eouith 
Edition, Ecap, ivo, ss. 6 d. 

VERSES TO ORDER, Second Edition. 
Ecap. ivo. ss td, 

SECOND STRINGS. Ecap. tvo. ss. td. 

Gostllna IFraneas M,). THE BRETONS 
AT HOME. Illustrated. Thitjd Edition. 
Cr, Svo, 6s. 

AUVERGNE AND ITS PEOPLE. Ulus, 
trated. Demy 8m. lOS, td, net. 

•Gray (Arthur). CAMBRIDGE AND ITS 
SXURV. Illustrated. Demy 8m, 7s. td, 
net. 

Grahame (Kenneth). THE WIND IN 
THE WILLOWS. Illustrated. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. 8m. 6s. 

Granger (FranW. HISTORICAL SOCI- 
OLOGY ; A Tkict-Book Or Politics. 
Cr, ivo, 3s. td. ntt. 

Grew CEdwln Sharpe). THE growth 
OF A PLANET, Illustrated. Cr. Bm. 6s. 

GrllUn (W, Hall) and Mlnchln (H. C.). 
THE LIFE OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 8m. 
I2r. td. net. 

Hale (J. R.). FAMOUS SEA FIGHTS: 
FROM Salamis to Tsu-shiua. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8m, 6s. net. 
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‘Hull ill. n.l. THE ancient HISTORY 
OK KHK NEAR EAST KUOM THE 
ICAKLIEST t'ElUOD T'O T'lIlC PER- 
SIAN INVASION OK GREECE, lllus- 
trnicd. Demy li-f. 


Hannay (D.). A STIOKT HISTORY OF 
TlUC ROYAL NAVY. Vol. 1 ., iai7-i688. 
Vol. II., 1689-1815. Detny Svo. Each 
7J. (\ti, net. 


Holdsworth (W. S.). A HISTORY OF 
ENOLiSH LAW. In Four I o/umes, 
ypfs. /., //.» ///. Oetny Each loi, 6i/. 
net> 

Holland (Clivo). TYROL AND ITS 
PEOPLE. lllu’itTatcri. Denty^va. ioj. 61A 

tiei. 

THE BELGIANS AT PTOME. Illustrated. 
Detfty Bva. jos, bJ, nti. 


Harper (Charles G.V THE AUTOCAR 
ROAD-BOOK., With Maps, In Four 
Valwies. Cr. 8vo. Each 7X. bd, net, 

Vol. I. — South op tkk Thambh. 

Vol. IL — North and South Wale* 
AND West Midlands. 

VoL in,— East Anglia and East Mid- 
lands. 

• Vol. IV.— The North of England and 
South op Scotland. 


Harris (Frank), THE WOMEN OF 
SHAKESPEARE, Deiny8,va. 

Hassall (Arthur). THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON, lllustraited. Demy 8vfl. 
73-. tit net, 

Hoadloy (F, W.l. DARWINISM AND 
Modern socialism. Second Edition. 
Cr Qz»o 5s. net. 


Hondor.son (M. SUirffO). GEORGE 
MKRKDITH j NOVlCJwLST, POET, 
K1')I''()RMER. With a Portrait, Seco/td 
Edition. Cr, 8V0, Cs. 


HorsbuPBh (E. L. S.). LORENZO THE 
MAGNillCENT : and Florbnck in huh 
Golden Age Illu<;tratcd. Second Edition. 
8vo. tsf. ttei, 

WATERLOO : A Narrative and a Crit- 
icism. With Plans Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo» 5J. 

THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA. IIIms- 
trated Cr. 8vo. 53, net. 

HosIoIAlexanderl MANCHURIA. Illus- 
trated. Second Aditien. Detny 8vo. 73.61/. 
net. 

Hudson (W. H.). A SHEPHERD’S 
LIFE; Impressions OP the Sooth Wn.r- 
SHiKE Downs*. Illustrated. Third Bdf 
tion. Demy 8vo. td, net. 

Humphreys (John H.}. PROPOR 
TIONAI, REPRKSENl’ATION. CV. 

53, net. 

Hutchinson (Horaflo G.). THE NEW 

KOUESr, lllustraicd. Foufth Edition. 
Cr. ivo. 63, 


Honloy (W. E.L F.NGl.TS^U LYRICS*. 
CHAUCER TO POE, Second Edition, 
Cr, 8vo, 7t, td. net. 

Hill (GoorerQ Francis). ONE hundred 
mastekpiecils of sculpture. 

lllustruled. Demy 8r«?. lor. 6f/, net. 

Hind (C. Lewis). DAY.S IN CORNWALL, 
lUtislraUd, Thiid Edition. Cr, 8vo. 6s. 

Hobhouse (L. T.). THE THEORY OF 

knowledge. Detny 8vo, las. td. net. 

Hobson (J. A.). INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE: An Ai'plication op Economic 
Thkorv. Cr, 8vfl. 23 fd, net. 
PROBLEMS OF POVERl'Y; An Inquihy 
into the Industrial Condition of i»e 
Poor. Seventh Edition, Cr, 8vo. os, td. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE UN- 
EMPLOYED i An Enquiry and an 
Economi Policy. Fifth Edition, Cr.lvo. 

23 . 6d. 

Hodgson (Mrs. W.), HOW TO IDENTIFY 
OLD CHINESE porcelain. IJius- 
iralcd. Third Edition, Post 8vo. 63. 

Holdlch (Sir T. H,). THE INDIAN 
BORDERLAND, 1880-1900. Illustrated. 
Second Edition, Demy bvo. xos. td. net. 


Hutton (Edward), THE CITIILS OF 
SPAIN. lllusuuled, Foutih Edition, 
Cr. 63. 

THE CITIES OF UMBRIA. Illustrated. 

Eotetik Edition. Cr, 8w. (>r. 

•THE CITIES OF LOMBARDY. Ulus- 
trated. Cr, 8vo. 63, 

FLORENCE AND NORTHERN TU.S- 
C A N Y W I T JI G E N O A. lUusiruteU. 
Second Edition, Cr, 8vo, 63. 

SIENA AND SOUTHERN TUSCANY 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr, 8u/». 6s 
VENICE AND VENETIA. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8ve, 6t, 

ROME, Illustrated. Third Edition, Cr. 
Zvo. 6s, 

COUNTRY WALKS ABOUT FLORENCE. 
Illustiated. Second Edition. heap. 8tio. 
53. ret. 

IN UNKNOWN TUSCANY. With Notes 
by V/iuwAM HaywooD IBustiated. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 73. td. net. 

A BOOK OF THE WYE. Illustrated. 
Demy Zvo. 73, td. net, 

Ibsen (Henrik). BRAND, A Dramatic 
Poem, Translated by William Wilson. 
Fourth Edition. Ci.Zvo. 33. 6i/. 

Inge (W. R.). CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. 
(The Bampion Lectures of 1899.) Second 
and Cheaper Edition, Cr, Zvo, 5/. net. 
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Innos (A. D,l. A HISTORY OF THE 
Mlil'l’lsII In INDIA. With Maps and 
PUns. Cf Zve, 6s, 


F-NGLAND UNDICR THE TUDORS. 
With Mnps. Third JEdition, Demy ivo. 
los. 5ti, net. 


Innos (Mnry\ SCHOOLS OE PAINT- 
ING. Illustrated. Sn,ond Kdition, Cr. 
Zvo, 5f. net. 


jenks (E.). AN OUTLINE OF ENG- 
LISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Second 
Edtnon. Revised by R. C. K. EMbOR, 
Cy. Zvo. 2J. (id tift, 

A SHORTHISrORYOFENGLISHLAW: 

FROM IHK EakLIRST 1 IMES TO THI£ EhD 
OF THB Ykar 1911. Demy Ivo, xof. 
net, 

Jerningliam (Charles Edward). THE 
maxims Of MARMADUKE. Second 
Edition. Cr. 82/0. 5^. 

Johnston (Sir H. H, ). BRITISH CEN- 
TRAL AFJuCA. Illustrated. Third 
Edition Cr. i^to. i8i. net 

'HIE negro in the NEW WORLD, 
lllustuted. Detny ^vo. ns. net. 

Julian (Lady) of Norwich. REVELA- 
TIONS 01* DIVINE LOVE. Edited by 
Grac.u Wahk/ck. Eonrih Edition, Cr, 

3J. 

Kents (John), THE POEMS. Edited 
with Inir'iduction and Notes by E. da 
Sfit iNCnuRT. With a Fiontispiece m Phofo- 
grjivinc. Thitd Edition, Deiny Zvo, 
7i, tid, mt, 

Kcblo (John). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
With tni Inuoductiau aud Nates by W. 
Lock. lllui»irated. 'Ihiid Edition, Fenp, 
Zvo. 3J, ()d, 

Kempis (Thomas a), THE IMITATION 
OF CllRlSC. From the Latin, with an 
IntroducLion by Dean Farrar, lUustraied. 
ThUd Edition, Ec(iy>,Zvo, 3J (id, 

Kingston (Edward). A GUIDE TO 
ia . llRUThH PICTURES IN THE 
NA ITONAL GALLERY. lUusiraled. 
Eciijf ^yo. 3^. (id. net, 

Kipling (Rudyard), BARRACK-ROOM 
BALi.ADb. y^Zih Thousand. Thiriy-first 
Ediimi, Cr, Zvo. (is. Also EcaE. Zvo, 
Leather. 5s. net. 

THE SEVEN SEAS. 8g/A Thousand, 
NUieieenik Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s, Ah 
hcafi 8v£5, Leather, 5s. net, 

THE I‘ 1 V£ NATIONS yswol Thousand, 
Eighth Edition, Cr, Zvo* 6 j. A\so Eca^ 
Zvo, Leather 5J. net, 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES, Twentiet, 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s, Also Eca/. 80^, 
t ^}ur, 5Jf. net. 


.amb (Charles and Mary). THE 
COMPLKL'E works Edited with an 
Inlrotlucnon and Notes by E. Y. Lucas. A 
and Revised Edition in Six Volumes 
fVith frontispiece, Reap tvo. ss. each. 
The volumes are !— 

I. MlbCKt.LANROUS PROSB. \S, EuA AND 
THB LAST Essays of Elia. hi. Books 
FOR Children, iv. Plays and Poems. 

V. and VI. Lhtiers. 


Lankester (Sir Ray). SCIENCE FROM 
AN EAbV CHAIR. Illuhtralcd. Eiftk 
Edition. Cr Zvo. 6s. 


.e Braz (Anatole). THE LAND OF 
PXRDONS Translated by Frances M, 
Gostling. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr Zvo. 6s, 


Lock (Walter). ST. PAUL, THE 
MASTER.UU I LDER. Third Edition, 
Cr. 3f. 6d, 

THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Cr, ivo. 6r. 


Lodge (Sir Oliver). THE SUBSTANCE 
OF FAITH, allied WITH SCIENCE ^ 
A Catccliism for Parents and Teachers. 
Eleventh Edition. Cr. 8r/o, 2s, net, 

MAN AND THE UNIVERSE; A Study 
or TUB Influbnce of tub Advance in 
S ciaNTiFic Knowlbdcb ut‘ON OUR under- 
standing OF Christianity. l^inth 

Edition, Demy Zvo, 5f. net. Also Eenp. 
Ivo. If, net 


THE SURVIVAL OF MAN A Study in 
Unrbcogniskd Human Faculty. Ei/tk 
Edition Wide Crown Zi'C. 5s, net. 
REASON AND BELIEF. Ei/th Edition. 
Cr. Zvo, 3f. 6d, net 

♦MODERN PROBLEMS. Cr. Bw. ss.net. 


Lorlmer (George Horace), LETTer.S 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO ms SON. Illustrated. Tiventy^second 
Edition. Cr, Zva. 3J. 6d. 

Also Tca/>- Zvo. u, net. 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Illustrated. 
Second Edition, Cr. Zvo, 6s, 


Lucas (E, VO. THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB Illustrated. Fifth Edition Demy 
Zvo, ys, 6d, net, 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. Ulus 
trated 'Jhirieentk Edition Cr Zvo. 6s 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. Ulus 
trated. 'Jiveifth Edition, Cr.Zvo. 6j. 

A WANDERER IN PARIS. Illustrated 
Ninth Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

Also Fcaf, Zvo, jf. 

*A WANDERER IN FLORENCE. IIIus 
strated. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE OPEN ROAD . A Little Book fo 
Wayfarers. Eighteenth Edition. Feap 
Zvo, $s . ; Irtdtei Puper, js, 6d, 

*Also I tlusUaiedm colour. Cf,At<fi6s, net 



8 MliTIIUEN AND COMPANV LIMITED 


THE FTUKNDI.y TO\V^' , A I, ml.- Umik 
for tlin Hibanf. Sn Hi Edihon. hup. Biw. 
r,j ; hidui l\i ■'( r, 7'. fn/. 
n'RESIDIO AND blJNKlUNIC A/iM 
Bliiition, hap. Br'f*- sJi 
CHARACTER AND LOMEHY. A/tM 
liiiitwr, I'lUp Batr- Si. 

THE GUN 1 LUST ART. A Cholic iil 
I.etteis liy ICntei t liiuiif; Iliinds. SevrtiiJi 
Pdtiian. hiap'^iV'. nr. 

THE SECOND POST. Thitd Edition. 
EiaS, Brio. st. 

HER INIHNITE VARIETY; A Fi-mihink 
P oKiRAiT Gai-leky. Sixth Edition, 
Fcap. 8™. 5J. 

GOOD COMPANY : A Rai i y of Men. 

Sicottd Edition. Bltip. 8to. nr. 

ONE DAY AND ANOTHER. Fifth 
Edition, Fcap. Btio. sr. 

OLD LAMPS FOR NEW. Fouiih Edition. 
Fcap, Svo, 5r 

LISTENER'S LURE:, Ah Onuc>UR Nak- 
RA'iiON. Ninth Edition. Fcap.ivo. 5J. 
OVER LEMERTON'Si An Easv-Gotnb 
ChhONICLU. Ninth Edition. Fta.p. ivo. 

MR. INGLESIDE. Ninth Edition. Fcap. 
8 w). sr. 

See nine Lamh (Clmrlci). 

LydokkoriU. iind Otliors). REPTH.E.S, 
AMninilA, ITSIIK.S, AND LOWER 
CIIORDAT.A. lOclili'il hv , 1 . C. (Junninh. 
HAM. llliintr.itcil. DcwyiBr/ff. iin.M.nel, 

Lyackkor (R.) THE OX AND ITS 
RINDKED. Illiinlmlcd. Cr.Rm. 6r. 


Mnoaulay (Lord). CRITICAL and 
inSTORICAt, E.SSAYS. Eilitcd by F. 
C, MoNrAOUK. Thrtr Vtluints. CV. 8w. 


McCabO (Joseph). THE decay OF 
THE CHURCH OF ROME. Thud 
Edition, Uemy Svo. yr. (id. net, 

THE EMrRESSF.S OF ROME. Ulus- 
Lcated. Demy Uie. isi. id. net. 

MacCarthy (Desmond) oml Rusaoll 
(Agatha). LADY JOHN RUSSEIiL: 
A MniioiH. llluntrateJ. Font th Edition. 
Demy Rvo. jos, 6d, net, 

McCullngh (Francis). THE FALL OF 
ABD-UL-HAMID. Illustrated. Dtiiiy 
Sra. jor. id, net, 

MeDougall (William) AN INTRODUC- 
TION TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
Fourth Edition. Cr, Rvo. sr. net. 

BODY AND MIND ; A History and a 
Defenck OF Animism. Demy ivo, lea, id, 
net. 

' Mdlle. Mori ’ (Author of). ST. gather. 
INE of SIENA AND HER TIMES. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy Bra. 
7f. id. net. 


Maolerlliielt (Maurico). THE iti.inc 
BIRD' A I'Aiuv I’lAV IN SiY Aoi .. 
T'lansl.iird hv An yandi n Ti imsiua m! 
Mviuis. FmpR 0, t'iiUf }• dyei. ,)r. (W 
net. ..(ho t'l.ip, Ib'F. Cloth, is, net, An 
I'.iliiiim, ilhinti ill’ll ill oiilmir liy F, Cayli.v 
R iiuiNsiiN, lA .ih'O tiiihlished. Cr. \to, iitU 
top. ois.net. HI the .ibtivc boiik TiVeiity- 
liilic F.ditkills 111 .ill lirive been isnilfd. 

MARY MAGDALENE 1 A I’l ay in Tlillini 
Acts Tr.imlatrd hy Ai i taniiicr Tkixbir a 
me Mai ros. Thitd Edition, /hap. Bz'ii. 
Decfele Edyes. ^s. id. net. Also Jhiip. Riio, 
IS net, 

DEATH. Ti.rnslated by Ai.nxANliJlR 
Tfixkira iii£ Mattos. I'oitrlh Edition. 
Flap. Bw. 3r. 61/ net. 

Mahaffy (J. P.). A HLSTORY OF EGYPT 
UNDER THE PTOLEMAIC DYNASTY. 
Illustrated. Cr. Rvo. dr. 

Maitland (F. W.). ROMAN CANON 
LAW IN THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND, Royal 8ot. yr. id, 

Marett (R. R.), THE THRESHOLD OF 
RF.LIGION. Cr.ivo. 3s. id. net. 

Marriott (Charles), A SPANISH IIOLL 
DAY. llhintiati’d. Demy 8rw. yr (in', net, 
THE ROMANCE OF THE RHINE. 
Jlliistinled. Det/iyivo. los.id.net, 

Marriott (J. A. R), T'HE LIFE AND 
TIMEti OF I.IKUIJS CARY, YLSCOUNT 
FAf/K.l.ANJ). Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Jloniy Sm yf. id, net, 

MasoRold (John), SEA LIFE m NKI,. 
SON'S 'IlMl'I. Illiislruteil. Cr. Uyia. 
ir. 61/. net, 

A SAILOR’S (lARLAND. .Srleoted iind 
Eiliieil, Second Edition. Cr, Rvo, 3J. <irf, 
net. 

Masterman (C. F. G.). TENNYSON 
AS A REI.KIIOUS TEACHER, Sceond 
Edition, Cl . Buo. dj. 

THIS (lONDITION OF ENGLAND. 
Fourth Edition. Cr, ivo, 6f. Also }<'cap. 
ivo, IS, net. 

‘Mayne (Ethel Colburn). BYRON. Illua- 
tiated. In tiioQ ’volumes. Demy Bvo. air. 
net. 

Medley (D. J.). ORIGINAL ILLUS- 
TRATIONS OF ENGLISH CONSTITU- 
TIONAL HISTORY. Cr.ivo. qs.id.nei. 

Methuen (A. M.S.). ENGLAND’S RUIN : 
DlSCOSiilLlI IN Fourtkun Lktthrs to a 
Protuctionist. Ninth Edition. Cr.ivo, 
3d. net. 

Miles (Eustace). LIFE AFTER LIFE! 
or, Tim Theory of RitmgARNATioM. 
Cr. ivo. 2J. id. net. 

THE POWER OF CONCENTRATION : 
How TO Acqutrb it. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8t»F. 3J. id. net. 
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Millais (J. G.)- THE LIFE AND LET- 
'I'ERS OF &1R JOHN EVEREfl' 
MUjIjAIS. IllustrfttcJ, N«w Jiditton, 
Demy 8yjj js, (ai, net. 

Milne (J G.l. A HISTORY OF EGYPT 
UNDER RO MAN RULE, lllustiaced 
Ct , ^vo Os, 

Momit (Mapy M ). QUEEN LOUISA OF 
I-'KUSSIA Illustuicd. Fourth Edition 
dr. Bto. 6 j. 

MARIA THERESA. Illustrated. Demy 
)o/. (id. HtL 

Money (L G Chlozza). RICHES AND 
POVERTY, igio. Tenth and Revised 
Edition, Deiny ivo. jj, net. 

MONEY’S FISCAL DICTIONARY. 1910 
Eecond Edition, Demy Sr/a 5 J net. 
INSURANCE VERSUS POVERTY. Cr. 
^vo net, 

THINGS THVT MATTER* Papers on 
SlinjKCTS WHICH AUB, OR OfCHr TO KB, 
UNDRR Dtbt.liSiiiON. DemyZvo, ^s.net. 

MontagueCC.E.). dramatic VALUES. 
tiecond Kdiiion., Tuip. 8vo. jj. 

Mooi’house (E. Hallam). NELSON’S 
LADY HAMILTON. Illunr.Ued Third 
HiUthn, Demy ^vo. js, 6ii. net. 

•Mopgan (C. Lloydl. instinct and 

KXPEIULNCK. Cr, ivo. 5 s. net, 

*NevUl (Lady Dorothy). MY OWN 
TIMES, Edited by her son. Demy 8w. 
ijj. net. 

Norway (A. H.). N.VPLES: Past anu 
PuBflitNr. lllustrAted, hourth Edition. 
Cr. Qt/o. Cs. 

•Q’ponnell (ElUott). WEREWOLVES 
C; . fiw. 5J. net. 

Oman(C. W, C.L A HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES, lllustiatcd. Demy ivo. lor. 6d. 
net. 

ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST. With Maps. Second 
Edition. Demy ivo. lOf. 6d net. 

Oxford (M. N,), A HANDBOOK OF 
NURSING. Sixth Edition, Revised. Cr. 
Bvo, 3J, 6d. net. 

Pakes tW. C. C.). THE SCIENCE OK 
HYGIENE Illustrated. Second and 
Cheaper Edition. Revised by A. T. 
Nankivbll. Cr. Bvo. 5J. net. 

Parker (Erie). THE BOOK OF THE 
ZOO. illustrated. Second Ldi/ton. Cr. 
^vo, 6r. 

Pears (Sir Edwin). TURKEY AND ITS 
PEOPLE. Second Edition. Demy 8w. 
itis. td. net. 
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Petrlo [W. M Flinders). A HISTORY 
OF EGYPT. Illuijirated. In Six yolumes. 
Cr. Bvo. 6f. eath 

VoL. I From the 1 st to i'Hb XVIih 
Dvnastv. Seventh Edition. 

VoL. IL Thji XVIIth and KVIHth 

UvNAiTiES loiirth Edtiion, 

VoL. in. XTXth to XXXtii Dynasties 
V oL. IV. EbYPT UNDER THE PtOLEMaIC 
Dynasty. J. P Mahaffv. 

VoL. V, Earn ukobe Roman Rule, J. G, 
Milnb. 

VOL. VI. Er.YPT IN THB MiDULK AGES. 
Stanley Lane»Podle 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENTEGYPT. Illustrated. Cr.Bvo. 
flx. td. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA LETTERS. Cr. 81-^?. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from tlie 
Papyri. First Strles, ivth to xiith Dynasty. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr, Bvo, 
3 f. 6 d 

EGYPTIAN T.ALES. Translated from the 
Papyri. Second Scries, xvnith to xixth 
Dynasty. Illustrated, Cr. Bvo. -is, 
EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. Illus- 
trated. Cr. Bvo. is. 6 d. 

Pholps (Ruth S.) SKIES ITALIAN: A 
Lutle bkUViARV for Travkllsrs in 
Italy. Fcap.lvo Leather, is, net. 

Pollard (Alfred W ) SHAKESPEARE 
FOLIOS AND QUAR’lOS. A Study in 
the Bibiiogiapby of Shakespeare’s Plays, 
1594-1685. lllu'jiiated Folio, ass. net. 

Porter (G. R.). THE PROGRESS OF 
the nation, a New Edition. Edited 
* by F. W. Hirst. Demy Svo. ajx. net. 

Power (J O’ConilOP). THE MAKING OK 
an orator . C/, Zva. 6 j , 

Price (Eleanor C.). CARDINAL DE 
RICHELIEU. Illustrated. Second Edition, 
Demy Bvo. iw. 6</. net. 

Price (L. L.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY IN ENGLAND 
FROM ADAM SMITH TO ARNOLD 
TOYNBEE. Seventh Edtiion. Cr. Bvo. 

as. 6 d^ 

PyeraftlW P.) A HISTORY OF BIRDS. 
Ulualialcd. Demy Bvo. los 6 d, net. 

Rawlings (Gertrude B.). COINS AND 
HOW 10 KNOW THEM. Illustrated. 
'Third Edition Cr, Bvo br 

Regan (C Tate). THE FRESHWATER 
PUSHES OF^ THE BRIilSH ISLES. 
CV. Bvo. or. 

Reid (Archdall). THE LAWS OF HERE- 
DITY. tiscond Edition. DwiyBvo, 215 

fiet. 


A 
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Methuen and Company Limited 


Robortson (C, Grant). SEI.ECT STAT- 
UTES;, CASKS. AND DOCUMENTS, 
i6(io-iEi()4. IJewy P'f.d. tqj. 6(/. net, 
ENGEAND IINDElt THE HANOVER- 
IANS. IlIu>.tr.Tted, SeLdnti EititioH, Xtenty 
hid. loj. tilt. net. 

Roe (Fred). ODD OAK furniture. 
illu;trntecl. Seidnit Eilition. Xieiny Svr, 
IQS, 6iA net, 

•Ryan (P, F. VI.). STUART' LIFE AND 
MANNERS, A SociAi- HiSTiiuv. lllui- 
Irntcui. Demy Zvo, loi, tut, net. 

St. Francis of Assisi. THE LITTIE 
FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 
MESSER, AND OF HIS FRIARS. 
Dunt into EnEl'sh, \siih Nutet by Wiiliam 
H tvwoot), Iliustmtcd. Demy ive, IS. net. 

•Sakl’ (H., H, Munro). REGINALD. 

7 hird Edition. Ei ai>. 8t'n. os. bd net. 
REGINALD IN RUSSIA. Eeap. tvo. 
aj. bd. net, 

Sandeman CG A C.). METTEUNICII. 

IlllEtKilad. Dfinyivo. los.bil.net, 

SohUli’owItz (Philip). UUIIIIISR, Illu.-i- 

tr.Ucd. Demy Gt/tJ. tot. 6 d net. 

SoloM (Eclmuncl), TOMMY SMIlTfS 
ANIMALS Illusu.iteil, Etcventh Edi- 
tioH, E'en/i BfM, -jj, bd, 

TOMMY .HMII'II'S OTHER ANIMAI,.S. 
IllilslmlriL Eytti Edition, Eait, Bw. 
a.r, (id, 

JACltLS INSECTS. Illustratod. Cr.tvo. 6 s. 

Shiilcospoaro (William). 

THE FOUR FOl.lO.S, idasi i«3a; 

1GB5, KnCli ^4 44 net, or (r comptota ,srt, 
/la laj. net. 

Tlifi POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SI’KMUC, With nn Intioductlon Rncl Noifts 
by Oituiuirt 'WYNnnAM4 Demy 8i/<7i liuck'- 
nun^ lor, 

“helley {Peroy Bysshe), the POEMS 
OF l%HCY,j5YSSl'lE SUELEFaY. With 
sin Introdiigtion by Ai Clutton-Ukocic and 
notes by 0, 1 ). I.ocock. 7 'm VolvmfSs 
Demy 8to. 'jw. net* 

Sltidon (Douglas). SICILY: The New 
VViiitei' Kestorl. Illustrated. StLond Ediitott. 
Cr, ^vo, SJ. tiet. 

Smith {Adam)r THE WEALTH OK 
Nations. Edited by Euwm Cankan. 
Two Volumes, Demy 8w. atf. net. 

Smith (G. Herbert. GEM-STONES 
AND IHlilR DISTINCTIVE CHARAC- 
TERS, Illustrated, Cr, St'o. 6 j. net. 

Snell (P. J.). A KOOK OF EXMOOR. 

Illusitratedf Cr, Bw. fir, 

■’HE CUSTOMS OF OLD ENGLAND, 
lllustraicd. Cr.^xio, fir. 


‘Stancliffo.’ GOLF no’s and dont’s. 

Toutih Eiiiiion, Fcaf; if. net, 

Stovonson [R. L.). TIIIC LETTERS OV 
ROHERT L(*tItS ST E VICNSON. Educii 
by Sir SinNicY Ciuvin. -*1 N'ew and An* 
larked Edition in /oiii vidumes. I'hn,, 
hditfon i'Ciip. & 7 H}. Eac/i ^s. Leaiehei, 
each Sr. fiei. 

stovonson (M. M. KRi)M SARANAC 
'J-OTHE MARQUESAS AND REVOND 
Kemg Leltci’s wiiiten by Mrs M. 1. SxhVEN. 

dining 1887-88. Illustrated. Cr, Svy 
fir net, 

LETTERS FROM SAMOA, 1891-95. Edited 
and ananged by M. C Hauiour. Ulus 
trated. Second Edition, Cr, h/o, fir, net 

StOPP (Vernon F). DEVELOPMEN'i 
AND DIVINE PURPOSE Cr Zvo. sr, 
net. 

Slreatfelld (R A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS, Ilhistrutcd. Second 
Edition, Demy Zvo, yr. td, net, 

Swanton (E. w.). FUNGI AND HOW 
TO KNOW THEM, llbistmted. Cr. Sw. 
fir nett 

Symes (J. E.]. THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION Second Edition. Ci.Zvo. or. fit/ 

Tahor (Margarot E ). THE saints in 

ART, Illuhuaicd. P'cap, Z-oo jr. ()d, net, 

Taylor (A E.). KI.KMENTS OF MMTA- 
PlIYSiC.H. Seiond Edition, Demy 
loj. fi./. net. 

Taylor (IWrs. Basil) (Harriot O.sgood). 
JAPANMSK GARDENS, lllustriupd. 
Ct.d^Uh ‘ns. net, 

Thlbandonu {A. C,). UONAPARTE AND 
TUK CONSULATE, TuinUui<*d uml 
Edited by 0. K. Fo«Ti».scutt. Illuhtrnted. 
Demy^vo, xor, td. net, 

Thomas (Edward). MAURICE MAE- 
TERLINCK, llluslrntcd. Second Edition, 
C}\ Zvo, 5r. net, 

Thompson (Francis). SELECT li D 
POEMS OF FIUNCIS THOMPSON. 
With n Iho^raphlciil Note by Wilfkid 
Mrynp!!,, With a Portmit in Photogravure, 
Seventh IidiUon, Fcap, 8w. 51. net, 

Taeston(Mary WO. DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Nmeiemth Edi- 
iioii. Mediutie x 6 nto, -ar.^d Tiei, Lamb- 
tkin sr. td, net, Aho an edition in superior 
hincUng, fir, 

THE STRONGHOLD OF HOPE. 
Medium i 6 >no, as, 6 d. net, 

Toynbee (Paget). DANTE ALIGHIERI 
His Lifk and Works. With 16 Illuiirn- 
lions. Fouitk and Enlarged Edition. Ci 
8z;i 7. sr, net. 
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Ti'evalyan (G. M ). ENGLAND UNDER 
'J'lll'’. SIUARTS. With Maps and Plans 
Ft/ifi Fdiiwftt Bemy Qvo. los, 6 iL ftet. 

TrifirgS(H Ini^o). TOWN PLANNING 
PAbT, PutbLNr, AND PossiRUE Illustra- 
ted. Second Edition^ Wide Royal ZvOs 
iSf vei. 

•Turner (Sir Alfi'ed E.). SIXTY YEARS 
OF A bOLDlER’a LIFE. Demy Zvo 
32 X. 6d. net, 

Underhill (Evelyn), mysticism, a 

Study in the Nature and Development of 
Man*^5 Spiritual Consciousness. J'omth 
Edtitm, Demy Zvo. 15s, net. 

•Underwood (F. M.). UNITED ITALY. 
Demy Zvo, los. 6 d. net, 

Urwlck {E. J.). A philosophy OF 
SOCIAL PROGRESS. Cr. Zvo 6r. 

Vaughan (Herbert M.). THE NAPLES 
RIV 1 1 ' RA, lIluMniled. Ixcottd Edition. 
C;.8w. 6x. 

FLORENCE AND HER TREASURES. 
Illustuxtcd. AVff/. Zvot Round comets. 
S^. net. 

Vornon (Hon. W 'Warren). READINGS 
ON L tlE INFERNO OF DANTE With 
nil Iniioduciion by the Rev. I>r. Moouk. 

'I wo Volumes, Second Edition. Cn. Quo. 
r^r. nel, 

Rl'.ADlNGS ON THE PURGATORIO 
OF DANTE. With nn Innoductton by 
the Into DiiAN Ciujkch. Tiuo Volumes, 
Third Kdtitott. Cr. Zvo. 15^. net. 
READINGS ON THE PARADISO OF 
DAM'K. With an Introduction by the 
Ulhliof OF Ripqn. T7V0 Volumes. Second 
Edition, Cr, 15J. net. 

Wade (G. W.l, and Wade fJ. H.l, 
RAMULES in SOMERSET. Illustrated. 
Cr Zvo. 6s. 

Waddell (L. A.) LHASA AND ITS 
MYSTERIES With a Record of the Ek- 
peditton of t 9O3“1904. Illustrated. 'Jhttd 
and Cheaper hdtiion. Medium Zvo. yj. 6d. 
net, 

Wagner (Richard). RICHARD WAG- 
NER'S MUSIC DRAMAS 1 Interpreta- 
tions, embodying Wagner's own explana- 
tion'?. By Alice Lhighton Cleather 
and Basil Chump. Fcap, ivo os. 6d each. 
The Ring of the Nidklung. 

Fifth Edition. 

Parsifal, Lohengrin, and the Holy 
Grail- 

Tristan and Isoide, 

Tannhauser and the Mastepsingers 

OF NuRJBMDHHG, 


Waterhouse (Elizabeth). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED. Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Third Edition, 
Small Poll Zvo net 
THE HOUSE BY THE CHERRY TREE. 

A Second Series of Little Hon ilies to 
Women m Country Places. Small Pc(i 8^io. 

Hit 

COMPANIONS OF THE WAY. Being 
Selections foi Morning and Evening Uead- 
ing. Chosen and .irram-ed by Elizauuih 
Waterhouse. Larre Cr Zvo 53. net 
THOUGHTS OF A TERTIARY^. Small 
Pott Bvo. IS net. 

Waters (W.G.). ITALIAN SCULPTORS 
AND SMITHS. Illustiaied. Cr. Zvo 
•js 6 d. net. 

Watt (Francis). EDINBURGH AND 
THE LOL'HIANS Illustrated. Second 
EdiUon. Cr Zvo. toj 6 d net. 

•Wedmore (Sir Frederick). MEMO- 
RIES. Demy Zvo. ys. 6 d. 'net. 

Weigall (Arthur E P) A GUIDE TO 
THE ANTIQUITIES OF UPPKR 
EGYPT J From Abydos to the Sudan 
Frontier. Illustrated. Cr, Zvo. ys 6 d net 

Welch (Catharine). THE LITTLE 
DAUPHIN. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo, 6.r. 

Wells (J). OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LltE. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. y, 6 d 
ASHORT HISTORY OF ROME Eleventh 
Eiltiion. With 3 Maps. Cr Zvo, zs, 6 d, 

Wilde (Oscar). THE WORKS OF OSCAR 
WILOE. /« Twelve Volumes, Fca-p. Zvo. 
Si", net each volume. 

I. Lord Arthur Savii.e''? Crims and 
THit Portrait of Mr W H. ii. The 
Duchbss of Padua, hi. Poems, iv. 
Lady Windermere’s Fan. v. A Woman 
OF No Importance, vi, An Ideal Hus- 
band. vUv Tua Importance of being 
Earnest. viii. A XiousE of Pome- 
granates. IX. Intentions, x. De Pro- 
ruNDis AND Prison Letters, xi. Essays, 
XII SalomS, a Florentine Tragedy, 
and La Saintd Courtisane. 

Williams (H. Noel). THE WOMEN 
BONAPARTES The Mother and three 
Sisters of Napoleon. Illustrated. Tvjo 
Volumes Demy Zvo. 24^. net. 

A ROSK OF SAVOY t Marie Ad^i aIdh of 
Savoy, Duchkssbde Bourgogne, Mother 
OF Louis xv. Illustrated. Second 
Edition, Demy tvo. iw. net. 

THE FASCINATING DUG DE RICHE- 
LIEU : Louis Francois Armand du 
Plessis (idgd-iyBfi) Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 
iSj. net 

A PRINCESS OF ADVENTURE : Marik 
Caroline, Duchessb db Berry (1798- 
1670}. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. i^s. net. 
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MkTlIUrN AND COMl’ANY LBTni,l) 


Wooil (Slf Lvfllyn) I ROM MIDSIIII'. 
nl'N lU I 11 I l1-MAKSII\r Ilhis- 

tralttil l\fii hiutwtu I^ein\^io ji tut' 
net Also /iff/ CtD Ti* nrt 

TIII^ KLVtUl I^IIINI)UblAN(i8i7 50 ) 

IllustiatcU 6 t, 

Wood (W Bli'kbQck', and Edmonds 
(CoU J. E.), A HIVinRY Oi 11115 
CIVIL WAR IK nik UNHID 
S'IATES (1861-5) With an Iiurod »lion 
by SiinNSiuR Wumn^on Wuh ^4 Mipa 
an 1 IMuui JhifU AdiitoHi Dttny 8vo, 
13 J tii uel. 


Wordsworth |W ) lUI Will 

nu Idtunlucii >n and NdU'i h) Novsini 
L Smiiii j[fi ! hue Ht>o 

rsf tori, 

Yom (W* R.i, A itnoK: or irisii 

VIlRSU j htid LihlitfUt Cr. 8 i«#, 3 ^. 6 ^/ 


Part II —A Selection of Series. 


Ancient Cities. 


General Editor, B. C. A. WINDLE. 

C). Hvo, 4^. 6(4 Mi each vohmt. 

Witli Uli^tialiuiisi by E. II Nkvv, and oilier Artisls. 


nuisTOi- Alfred Uu\ey, 
(ANIlUimlUV r ( ( IX 
tuuiiiiH 11 t “t Wiiidle 
UuuiiN, b, A, 0 . hiiiMii Ek. 


KiilNiiUHan M Cl Willniiiiim, 

I.IN11IIH 16 M.m'.cl Syrapk HI. 

SiiuitwimiRV 1 All li-ii 

Wmis aiuUiUjiONiii a». r i Uulmoi. 


Tlio Antiquary's Books. 

.Geneurl Editor, J. ClIAKLES ( OX 
Ihmy 7 ^. (><{• Ml (ocA voliim. 
Wuli Numetoui nUiultalioiib. 


AnciIflOI.0nY AND Falsb Aniiqoitiies. 

R Munro 

IlaiLs or Enc.! ahE|The Canon J,J Rav«n. 
iecoiiii JSihtioit 

UiiASsBS or EnolANDi Tub Herbert W. 

Macklin Sccomi FehltHH. 

Critic Ain in Pagan and Chihstiah 
Times J Ronidly Allen Stcond J iUIioh, 
Castles and Walled Towns of England, 
The a Harvey. 

Domesday Inijuest, The Adolphus Ballard 
English Chokch ruANiTUBE J. C. Co* 
and A Harvey. Second EdUien, 

English Costume From Prehn,toric Times 
to the End of the Eighteenth Century. 
George Clinch 

English Monastic Life Abbot Gaaquet. 
Foutih Edtiton 

English .Seals J Haivey Bloom 
Fole-Loee as an Historical Suence. 
Sir G L Gomme 

Gilds AND Companies or London, The. 
George Unwm. 


Manoh and Manorial Records, The 
M ithaniel J Hone Stcond I dilian 
Meuiaivai tin pitals or Unuiano, Thu 
U otliii Mniy Clay 

Oui Enoiish Insihumhnts or Music 
h W Gidpiii Sfctnd Edition, 

OiD English Li»eahibb, James Hutt 
Old Service Booas of the Knoush 
Church Chiiatupher Word worth, and 
Henry Liltloliales Snond Lditmn 
Farish Life m MituiAivAL England 
A bbot Gjsquel Tkrd Edition, 

Parish Uegisiers of Engiand, The 
J C Cox ' 

Remains or the Pkehistoric Age in 
Kngianb. B. C. a. Windle. Stcond 
Edition, 

Roman Era in Britain, The. J. Ward 
RaMANo-liRiiisH Buildings and Earth- 
woKES J Waid 

Royai Forests of England, The L C, 
Cox 

SmthSB OF BEnisii Saints 1 , C, Wall. 
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The Arden Shakespeare. 


Demy 8 wo. zj. 6 (/, net each volume, 

An edition nf Sliakespeare in single Plays ; each edited with a full Introduction 
Te'clual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 


Ani-’s Wai.i, That Ends Weld. 

An [ ONY AND LLIiOPATHA, 

CVMIIKLIKE. 

CiiMEDV OP Eproiis, The. 

IIamikt. Third Ediilon, 

U'lius Caesak. 

•ICiNG Henry iv. Pt. i. 

Kj no Henhv V. 

King Henry VI. Pt. i. 

King Henry VI. Pi ii. 

King Henry VI. Pt. in. 

King Lear. 

‘King Riciiard it 
King Rilhard hi. 

Lii r AND DhaIH op King John, Tup. 
Love's Larour’s Lost. 

MACUEril. 


Mfasdre por Measuce 
Merchant op Venice, The. 

Merry Wives op Windsor, The. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, A. 
Othello 
Pfriclks 

Romp-o and Juliet. 

Taming of the Shrew, The, 
Tempest, 'J he. 

Timoh of Athens. 

Tubs Andronicus. 

Troilus and Cressida. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, The. 
Twelfth Night. 

Venus and Adonis. 

•Winter's Talk, The- 


ClaBSics of Art. 
llditcd hy Dr. J. II. W. LAING. 

HWt tmmimts IllnUraUmu, Wide Koval Sm 


The Art of the Greeks. II. B. Walters, 
mt. 6il, net, 

Thu Anr of the Romans. H, B. Wallets 

iS-i. mt, 

CiiAiiiilN. If. IS. A. lAirst. i2S,iil,nfC, 
Donatkiio, M.hkI Cnitlwell. isf net 
I'lOKENUNE .Sr iii.i’roHS or ritp Renais- 
sAN(_il. Wlllicini Bode. Xuinsliicd by 
Jcisii' Haynes, hj, 6rf net, 

Gpdkgm Romney, Arilinr J! CTiambei bin. 
12J. (id. net, 

GihriandaIO. GemM S. Davies Second 
Edition, lOf. (d. 


Miciiei ANGCi 0. Gerald S. Davies, isi. 6d, 
net. 

Rubens. ICdwaid Dillon, ssr net. 
RaPHArL. A. P. Opp^ 12s. 6d net 
Ri'miirandt’.s Etchings A. M Hmd 
•Sir Thomas Lawri-nCe, Sir Walter 
ArmstroiiE. ati net 
Titian Cliarles Ricketls. isr net 
Tinioretpo. Evelyn March Phillipps 151, 
net. 

Turner’s Sketchf,5 and Drawings A. J 
Finhfpg. ler. (ni net. Second Edition, 
Vci AZijUEZ. A. de Beruete. lot. (d, net. 


The “Complete” Series. 

Fully Illustrated. Demy %vo. 


Tun CoMPLPTB Riluaud Pi AYER. Charles 
Roberts. lof. td, net. 

Tine Complete Cook. Lilian Whitling. 

7ff. net. 

Tnr Complete Cricketer. Albert E. 

Knight 7J 6 /. net. Second Editwn, 

The Complete Foxhunter. Charles Rich- 

ardson. isJ. i^d net. Second Ediiton. 

The Complete Goi fer. Harry Vardon. 

IGJ. (d, net Twelfth Edition, 

The Complete Hockey-Pi aver. Eustace 
E, WliUe. jv. net. Second Edition. 

Thh Compiete Lawn Tennis Flayer. 
A. Wallis Myers. lOJ. (d. net. Third 
Edition, Revised. 

The Complete Motorist. Filson Young. 
T. r. New Edition {Seventh). 


iHE Complete Mountainccr. ^ G. D 
Abraham, lys. net. Second Edition, 

The Complete Oarsman. R. C ’Lehmann, 
lor (d, net. 

The Complete Photographer. R. Child 
Bayley. los. (d net Fourth Edition, 
Tim Complete Rugby Footballer, on the 
New Zealand System. D. Gallaher and 
W. J Stead, lets, (d net. Second Edition, 
The Complete Shot. G. T. Tcasdalo- 
Budcell i2s,6d,mt. Thud Edition, 

The Complete Swimmer. F. Sachs, ■js. 6d. 
net, 

•The Complete Yachtsman. B. Heckstall- 
Smith and ]£. du Boulay, 151. net. 
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Methuen and Comtany Limited 


The Connoisseur’s Library. 

fF/M numefous li/usirafmtSt 2^s. rid tach votnme* 


English Furniturie. F. S. Robinson. 
English Coiourud Bootes. Martin H.m)ic, 
Etchings. Sir F Wcdinore. Sicond litiiium 
El'korean Enamels. Henry H. Cuiiyiig* 
liame. 

Gi ASS. Edward Dillon. 

Goldsimths' and Silversmiths' Work. 

Nelson Dawson. Second £ditfon, 
liiUMiHATEH MANLSCRiPrg. J, A, Hcrbcrl. 
S^eend Ediitou. 


IvoniXS. Alfred MasLelL 
JUWRLIHNV, U. Clifford Smitb. Second 
Kdtiian, 

Mtt 220 TiNTS. Cyril Davenport. 

MmiATURKS. Dudley Heath, 

I'ORCKLAIN. Euward Dillon. 

•Fink Books. A. W, Pollard. 
hRALS. Walter de Gray Birch. 

Wnou StULi'iuRC. Allied iVlablccU. Stco/td 
Ldition* 


Handbooks of English Church History. 

Edited by J, H. BURN. Crmn 8w. 2j. 6rf, ntt tach volume, 


Thh Foundations or THa Enoi.isii Church. 

J, n, M.uiile, 

1 HH Saxon CiiiiiiCH and run Nokman Con- 
curs t. C. T. Cimtwell. 
liiK NIimhaiVai. Chuiicii anu Tim I’afacy. 
A, C, Jtmiiuiji. 


Handbooks 


Thr rjncTRiNK OR Tin Incarnation, R, L, 
Ollky. WM MdituDi, llsvised, Demy 
8i'». lai. ha. 

A History Of Earlt Christian Doctrinr. 

J. F. Sctlmne-Saker. Dniiyhit, lot.dd. 
An Introduction to thr II .story or 
Rri.igiun. F, n. Jevons, Fifth Adition. 
Demy 8vi>. loi. bd. 


'J'hb R*rouMATK)H Prxiod. Henry Gee. 
Thr Striiooui with I’uhu'anism. Dmce 
llInxlAiul. 

Tint Church ok ICnoiano ih thr Iiiok- 
lltitNTH CilNTUKY. AllioJ Plummer. 


of Theology, 

An Introduction to thk IImtort or thr 
Chrbiis. a. F., liiirn. Demy ive. tot. 6d. 

Tiik Pinuo-sorHY ok Riti,iGioN in Enoi.and 
AND America. Allred C»lJecott, Demy&vt. 
lor. 6d, 

Tin XXXIX Articurs ok thr Church ok 
ICN fH AND. Kd.led by E. C. S Gibson, 
itveulh Ddiiim, Dtmyiv. lai. W, 


The “Home Life” Series. 


JUusiraUd. Demy 8w, 

Homr Like tn Amrrica. Katherine G. 

Busbey. Seesnd Eddien, 

Homk Like in France. Miss Betham- 
Edwards. Fifth Ediittn, 

Home Like m Germany. Mrs, A, Sidgwick. 
Second Edition^ 

Home I.ikr in Holland. D. S. Meldrum, 

^ ^raJ ' ft 


, 6s. to I or, 6d. net, 

Home Like in Italy. Lina Duff Gordon. 
Second Sditien. 

HoMa Like in Norway. H. K. Daniels. 
HoMff Lifb in Russia. Dr, A. S, Rappoport. 
Homs Lipk in Spain. S. Jj, Bcusumn. 
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The Illustrated Poelcet Library 

Ftap. Sw. 31 . 6 (/, 

WITH COLOURED 

Ot.d Coi.ouhbd Books. George P.Tito[i. sj. 
ncl. 

The Lirn^ and Death of John Mvtton, 

Esq. Nimrod. Pijih EdiUoii, 

L’hb Lifb 01' A Sportsman. Nimrod. 
Uandlsy Cross. R. S. Surtees. Fourth 
Edttmt, 

Mk. Sponge's Sporting Tour. R. S. 

Surtees. Second Edition, 
foRROCKs's Jaunts And Joi-lities. R. S. 
Surtees, third Edition, 

VsK Mamma. R S. Surtees. 

The Analysis of thb Hunting Field. 

R. S. Suttees. 

The Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of 
THE Picturesque. William Combe. 

I'liK Tour of Dr Syntax in Search of 
Consolation. Willmm Combe 
I'liK Third Touii oj. Dr. Syntax in Search 
of A Wife. William Combe. 

I'liH Hlstorv of Johnny Quae Genus. 

The Author of ' TJie Three Tours.’ 

Tim ICnolish Dance of Death, from the 
DoMt'iis of T. Kowlaiidaon, with Metrical 
Hhisiiaiiciiis by the Author of 'Doctor 
Syntax.’ ?r<'o Foluiiter, 

WITH PLAIN 

I’Hii Grave i A Poem. Robert Blair. 
Illustrations of the Book of Jod. In- 
vented ."md enEinved by Willi-im BU:e. 
W1ND.S0R CA.STLE. W. H.arrison Ainsworth, 
I'liR Tower of London. W. Hamsoit 
Ainsworth, 


of Plain and Coloured Books. 

vti each vohimt. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The Dance OF Life I A Poem. The Author 
of ‘Dr. Syntax.' 

Life in London. Pierce Egan, 

Real Life in London. An Amateur (Pierce 
E^'an). 'I'we Volunm, 

The Life of an Actor. Pierce Egan. 

The Vicar of Wakefield.' Oliver Gold- 
smith. 

The Military Adventures of Johnny 
Newcome, An Officer. 

The National Sports of Great Britain. 
With Descriptions and 50 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Aiken. 

The Adventures of a Post Captain. 
A Nav.al Officer. 

GamoNIA. Lawrence Rawstorne. 

An Academy for Grown Horsemen. 
Geoifrey Gambado. 

Real Life in Ireland. A Real Paddy. 

The Adventures of Johnny Newcome in 
THE N AVY. Alfred Burton. 

Tub Old English Squire. John Careless. 
The English Spy Bernard Blackmantle. 
Two Volumes, js, net. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Frank Fairlbgh. P. E. Smedley. 

The Compleat Angler. Izaak Walton and 
Charles Cotton. 

The Pickwick Papers. Charles Dickens, 


Leaders of Religion. 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, mh portraits, 
Ctovin Sva. 


Cardinal Newman. R. H, Hutton. 

John Wesley. J, H. Overton. 

Bishop Wii.BEisroRCE. G. W, Daniell. 
Cardinal Manning. A. W. Hutton. 
Charles Simeon. H. C. G. Moule. 

John Knox. F. MaoCunn. Second Edition. 
John Howe. R. F. Horton. 

Thomas Ken. F, A. Clarke. 

Guoncs Fox, the Quaker, T. Hodgkin. 

third Edition. 

[oKN Kebi.s. Walter Lock, 


2S, net each volume. 

Thomas ChalmBRS. Mrs. Oliphant. Second 
Edition. 

JjUnczhOT ktivsiTL'nss, R. L. Ottley. Second 
Edition. 

Augustine of Canterdurv. E. L. Cutts, 
William Laud. W. H- Hutton. Third Ed. 
John Donne. Augustus Jessop. 

Thomas Cranmse. A. J. Mason. 

Latimer. R. M. Carlyle and A. J. Carlyle. 
Bishof Butler. W, A. Spooner. 
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Mktiiuen and Company Limited 


Th0 Library of Dovotion. 

With IntuiiUictiont and (where necessary) Notes. 

Siiintl J'oU Sw, c/o/h, 2.r. ; leal/itr, 2j. 6 i{. net each volume. 


I’riB CnNMt'.siONS OF St. Augustine. 
Smn/li Ju/ttniii. 

I'mk Imitation or CiiKiST. Sij^ik Kditioti. 
fim CiiiiisTiAN Year. Fifth Edlthn. 

I.VKA Innocentium. Thltd £dltlt». 
t'uE Temple. Secend Fititieii, 

A ItooE or Devotions. Sieend EdiUta, 

A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Lire. Feutih EdiimH. 

A Guide to Eternity. 

I'liE Inner Way. Second EditioH. 

On the Dove or Goa 
I'lfE P.SALJHS or David 
t.YRA ApOSTOLICA. 

L'lin Song or Sungs. 

I’ini TiinuiiiiTs or Pasoal. Second Edithn. 

A Manual or Consolation prom the 
Saints and Patiiiikh. 

Devotions prom the ApocEvniA. 

I'liii Spiritual Combat. 

'I'liB Devotions or St. An,s<ilm, 


Bishop Wilson’s Sacra Privata. 

Grace AnouNniNo To the CiiiEr or Sin- 
ners. 

Lyra Sacra : A Book of Sacred Verse. 
Second Edieitn, 

A Day Book rnou the Saints anu 
Fathhrs. 

A IjiTTiE Book or Heavrniv Wisdom. A 
Selection fioiii the English Mystics. 

Light, Li I'E, and Love. A Selection from 
tlie Gciniati Mystics. 

An Inproiiuction to the Devout Ltr*. 

The Little Fiowers or the Glorious 
Messer St. Francis and or ms Friars, 

Death and Imhoetai.ity. 

The Spiritual Guide. Second Edition, 

Dkvotions i'or lOviiRv Day in tiir Week 
AND TiiK Great Fiistivai s, 

I’RitcKS Privatak. 

Horae MvsTirAu: A Day Hunk from the 
Writings of Myihics of Many N.iiions. 


Little Books on Art. 

With tneitiy Jllustrations. Demy i6mo. 21 , 6if, net each volume. 

Each volume consists of ahout 200 pages, and contains from 30 to tio Ilhi.slr.Ttions, 
including a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 


It.BRECiiT DUrer. L. J. Allen. 

Arts or Japan, The. E. Dillon, Tkird 
Edition. 

liooKPLATES. E. Almack, 

Botticelli. Mary L. Bonnor. 

Burne-Jones. F. de Lisle. 

Cellini. R H IL Cast. 

Christian Symbolism. Mrs. H. Jenner. 
Christ in Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. 

Claude. E. Dillon. 

CoNSTAiiLB. H. W, Tompkins. Steoni 
Edition, 

Corot. A, Pollard and E, Birnstingl. 
F.namels. Mrs. N. Dawson. Second Edition. 
Frederic Leighton. A. Corkian. 
ijKokge Romnev. G. Paston. 

GreekAet. H.B. Wallers, Fourllt Edition, 
Greuze and Bouchee, £. F. Pollard. 


Holbein. Mrs, G. Fortesciie. 

Illuminated Manuscripts. J. W. Iliadley, 
Jewellery. C. Davenport, 

John Hoppnbr. H. P. JC, Skipton. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. J. Siine. Second 
Edition. 

Millet, N. Peacock. 

Miniatures, C, Davenport. 

Our Lady in Art. Mls. It, Jenner. 
Raphael. A. R. Dryhurst. 

Rembrandt, Mrs E. A. Sharp. 

•Rodin, Muriel Ciolkowska. 

Turner. F. Tyrrell-Gill. 

Vandyck. M. G, Smallwood. 

Velazquez. W. Wilberforco and A. R. 
Gilbert. 

Watts. R. E. D. Skctchley. Second Edition, 
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The Little Galleries. 

liemy i6iiw. 2.r. 6d. nd each volume. 

Each volume contains 20 plates in Photogravure, together with a short outline ot 
the hie and work of the master to whom the book is devoted, 

A Littlk Gauukv of Revnoi ds, A Li-rraB Gallerv of Millais, 

A LnTLK Gallehv of Romney. A Littlr Gallery of English Poets, 

K Littlb Gallehy of Hoppneu, 


The Little G-uideg. 

With many Illustration.s by E, II, New and other artists, and from photographs. 

Small Patl 8»fl, (loth^ 2 s. Sd. net; leather., 3;. (id. net, each volume. 

The main features of these Guides are (i) a handyantl chamiing form ; (2) ilhis- 
tratinus from photographs and by well-known artists ; (3) good plans and maps j (4) 
an adequate but compact presentation of evciythiiig that is interesting in the 
natural features, history, archeology, and architecture of the town or district treated, 


CAMiuimoE Aun ITS Cni.iEors, A. II. 
■riimupsoh. Thitd Jidiiiiin, Kevised. 

CiiANNiii. Isi.ANUS, The. E IC. llicknell. 
liHOi.isii Lakes, The. F. G. Ilrnliant. 

Isut OF WioHT, Tint. G. Clinch. 

Lonuoh. G. Clinch. 

Malvern Country, Tint. D. C. A. Windle. 
North Walks. A. T. Story. 

OXFORn AND ITS CaLl.liGRS. J. Wells 
ffuith Ediihu. 

SiiAKRsrEARK's Country, n. C A. Windle. 

Fam Ih Ediiiou, 

St. Paul's Cathedral. G. Clinch 
Whstminstkr AiinEY. G. E. Troutbcck. 
Second Eiittion. 

Berkshire. F, G. Brab-mt. 
Buckinghamsiuee. E. S. Roscoe, 
Ciikshikk. W. M. Gallichan 
Cornwall, A. L. Salmon, 

Derbyshirr. j, C. Cos 
Devon. S. Baring-Gould. Second Edllion. 
Dorset, F. R, Heath. Second Edition. 
Essex, J. C. Cox, 

Hampshire, J. C. Cox. 

Hertfordshire. H. W, Tomplcins. 

Kknt. G. Clinch, 

V Y, r P C a - 


Leicestershire and Rutland A H.arvey 
and V, li. Ciowtber-Ueynon 
Middleset. J. B. Firth, 

Monmouthshire. G. W, Wade and J. H. 
Wade, 

NoRrOLE. W. A. Dutt. Second Edition, 
Revised, 

Northampton.shire, W. Dry. Second Ed. 
NoRTHUMBERLANn. J. E. Morris. 
Nottinghamshire, L. Guilford, 
OxfordShieh. F. G, Brabant. 

Shropshiee. j. li. Auden. 

.SoMSa-SET. G. W. and J, H. Wade. Second 
Edition, 

STAFroEDsliiEE. C, Masefield, 

Suffolk. W. A, Dutt, 

Surrey. J. C. Cox. 

Sussex. F. G. Biabant. Third Edition, 
Wiltshire. F. R, Heath. 

Yorkshire, The East Riding. J. E. 

Morns, 

Yorkshire, The North Riding. J. E. 
Mon is. 

YnRKSiHKE, The West Riding. J E. 

Morris. Cloth, 3^, 64 . net; leather, 41 61/ 
net. 

Brittany S. Baring-Gould, 

Normandy. C, Scudamore. 

Rome C. G. Ellahy. 

Sicily. F. li. lackson. 
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Tlie Little Library. 

Witli Introcluclions, Notes, and Photot'/nvurc FioiUEiiiuces. 

SuKtll I'ott Swfl. Eoih Volume, cloth, u. 6i/. utt. 


Anon. A LITILE HOOK OF ENGLISH 
LYRICS Second Edu^on 

Au.sten (Jane). I’RIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. Two Volhitres, 

NOR’IHANGER AllllEY. 

Bacon (Francis). IHE ESSAYS OF 
LORD BACON. 

B'lrham (R. H.). THE INGOLDSBY 
I.EliLNDS. Two Volumes. 

Barnett, (Annie), A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH J'ROSE. 

BoeWord (William). TUii history 
OF THE CALIMI VAillEK. 

Blako (William). .SKIKCTTONS FROM 
THE WORKS 01' W 11,1,1AM BLAKE. 

Borrow (Goorao). LAVKNORO. Jwe 

/ Wwwei. 

Till', ROMANY RYE, 

Browning (RoboiT). SU.Ed'tONS 
FROM THF, EARLY I'UhMS OF 
HOIIERT BROWNING, 

canning (Goorgo). SI ,LKC’] IONS 1 ROW 
lUF, AN'I l■JACtlllIN , with scmn: l.ilu 
I'licm', tiy CaoHnli Oannino 

Cowley (Abraham). '1 HE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY, 

Crabba (Goorga), SELFICTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE CRABllE. 

Cralic (Mrs.). JOHN Halifax, 
GENTLEMAN, 'tsuo Volumes, 

Crashaw (Richard), THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 

Dante Alighieri. THE INFERNO OF 
DAN IE. Tr.iiislate(l liy II. F, Cakv 
THE PJJRGATORIO OF DANTE, Trans- 
lotecl by H. F Cahy. 

THE PARADLSO OF DANTE. Tians- 
lated by H, F. Cauy. 

Darley (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 

Deane (A, C.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT VERbE. 

Dickens(ChaiTes), CHRISTMAS HOOKS. 
T' le Volumes, 


Eerrlor (Siiian). MARRIAGE, Tsaa 

I 'olumt » 

THE INllICRI I'ANCK 7'vio Volumes. 

GaskalKMi’s.). CR.VNTORD. Secomi£,l. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 
LEIFLR. 

Henderson (T. F.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF SCOTITbll VERSE 

Klnglake (A, W.). EOT HEN, Secomi 
hail sou. 

Lamb (Charlos'. ELIA, AND THE LAST 
ESSAYS OF f:lia. 

Looker (F.). LONDON LYRICS, 

Marvell (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 
ANDHFW MARVEl.r,. 

Milton (Jolm) 'I HE MINOR POEMS OF 
JOHN Mil ION, 

MolrCD. M.). MAN.SIE WAUCII. 

Mirhols (IJowyor). A LIll'LE HOOK 
OF JsNGLlsn SONNETS, 

Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES, 

Slorno (Lauronco), A SEN ITMKNTAL 
JOURNEY. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
SON. 

IN MEMORIAM, 

THE P]UNCP,SB. 

MAUD. 

Thaekaray (W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 
'Ihiti Voluuus, 

PhNIJENNIS I'kyce Volumes. 

HENRY ESMOND, 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Vaughan (Henry). THE POF.MS OF 
IIE.VRY VAUGHVN. 

Waterhouse (Elizabeth). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF tll'E AND DEATH, 
'rUilieiHh Lililieit. 

Wordsworth (W.). SELECTIONS FROM 
T HE POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDS- 
AVORIII. 

Wordsworth (W.).md Colorldge (S.T,). 

I YHU ■ f H,\I I ,\nc Seen' ' ■ 
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The Little Quarto Shakespeare. 

Eilited by W, J. CRAIG. With Inltodactions and Notes. 
Poii idmo. A) 40 Vo/umes. Leather, pike is. net each volunit. 
Mahogany Raiolving Book Case. los. net. 


Miniature Library. 

Demy ‘lyimo. Leather, if. net each volume. 


Euphkanor : A Dialogue on Youth. Edward 
Fitr Gerald. 

riiit Lii'i! 01' Euward, Luru Hercert of 
Cheruury. Written by himself. 


PoLOHius: or "Wise Saws and Modern In- 
stances. Edward FitzGerald 

The RunAivAT of Omaii KiiayyAm, Edwaid 
FitzGerald. Fourth Edtiim. 


The New Library of Medicine. 

Edited by C. W. SALEEBY. Demy 8w. 


Caub of Tim riniiv, Tim. F. Caviuiagh. 
tieeontl EttiUmt, is. Cit, net, 

CiMi iiKUN OF Tim Nat iun, Tim. The Right 
lion. Sii John Gout, Seconti Ftiitwn. 
IS, id, net, 

t.'lINTUOt. OF A ScOUROIt j Of, How Ctticet 
is Cuiable, The. thaa. P. Childo. 71. 6 ii. 
net, 

DihlCASFS OF Oct liFA'i ION. .Sit Tlioitins Olivet. 
lor. 6 ti, net, Second Edition, 

Drink Proiu.km, in its Medico-Sociological 
Aspects, The. Edited by T, N. Kelynack. 
7f. bd, net. 


Dttucs AND THE Drug Habit. H. Sainshury. 

Functionae Ni rye Diseases. A. T, Scho- 
field. IS, id. net, 

Hvoiehe of Mind, The. T. S. Clouston. 
Fifth Edition, is. bd, net. 

Infant Mortawty. Sir George Newman. 
IS, id, net, 

PKEVENriON OF Tu DEHCULOSIS (CoNSUMP 
tioh), Tim. Aithur Newslioliiio. los.bd. 
net. Second Edition. 

Air and Health. ^ Ronald C. Macfie. 71. bd 
net. Second Edition, 


The New Library of Musio. 

Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN. Jllteslrated. Demylvo. %M,net. 

Brahms, J. A Fuller-Maitlnnd. Second Handel. R. A. Streatfeild, Second Ediiioeu 
Edition. Hugo Wolf. Ernest Newman. 


Oxford Biographies, 

Illustrated. Fcap. Svo. Each volume, cloth, 2s. td. net; leather, 31. (id. net. 


Dante Ai.ighieri. Paget Toynbee. Third 
Edition, 

Girolamo Savonarola. E. L. S. Horsburgb. 
Fourth Edition, 

John Howard. E. C, S. Gibson. 

Alfred Tennyson. A. C, Henson. Second 
Edition, 

Sir Walter Raleigh. I. A. Taylor. 
Erasmus. E. F. H. Capey. 


The Young Pretender. C. S. Terry. 
Robert Burns. T. F. Henderson. 
Chatham. A. S. McDowall. 

Francis of Assisi. Anna M. Stoddart. 
Canning. W. Alison Phillips. 
Beaconspield. Walter Sichel. 

Johann Wolfgang Goethe. H. G. Atkins, 
Francois de FAnelon. Viscount St. Cyres. 
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Mktiiuen and CoNrrANY Limited 


Throe Plays. 

Fcaj), 8w. 2 s. nei. 

Tim HnNuvMnoN. A Comedy in Tliree AcK I Mri.i'srnNKS. Arnold Hennett and Edwnrd 
AiiiuU llamielt. Secenti Eihlwn. \ Knul>l,iiuh. StimJ EiUlwn, 

Kismkt. Edward Knoblauch. 


The States of Italy. 

Edited by E ARMSTRONG and R. LANGTON DOUGLAS. 
Illustrated, Dimy 8vp, 

A IIiUTORy OF Mm AN unoer tkk Sforia. I A Bistort OF Verona. A. M. Allen, tar, 6rf. 
Cucilia M. Ady. los, 6rf. net. 1 net. 

A History of Perugia. W. Hcywood. lar, 6rf. net . 


The Westminster CominontarieB. 


Getieial Editor, WALTER LOCK. 
, Demy Sz/a. 


Tiir Acts of the Afosti ns. Edited by R. 

II, Rackliam. Si',rt/i Eilitieii. los. (itf. 

The First Episti.e of Paul the Aposti.r 
7 0 THE Corinthian, s. Edited by II. L. 
tjoudgo. Thifit Kdihen. 6s. 

The Hook of Exodus Edited by A. H. 

M'Ncile. With a Map and 3 Plans, jos, id. 
Tim Hook of Epkkiel. Edited by II. A. 
Redpatli. lOS di^- 

Tim Hook of Genesis. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by S- R- Driver. 
Si^ktk Editisn. sot, 6a, 


The Book of the PRoriiKT Isaiah. Edited 
by G, W. Wade, los, 6(i, 

AnHlTIONSANnCoRIIEtTIONSINTimSHVEN PH 

AKij EkjIith Eihtkins of The Hook of 
Genesis, S. R. Drivei. jj. 

The Book of Job. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
Seconci Edition, 6s, 

The Epi5ti.e of St. James. Edited with In. 
troduction and Notes by R. J, Knowling. 
Sicmd Edition, 6i. 


The “Young” Series, 


Illustrated, 

The Young Botanist. W. P. Westell and 
C S. Cooper. 3 r. 6d, net. 

The Young Carpenter, Cyril Hall, sj. 
The Young Euctrician- Hammond ilall. 
S'- 


Crown Zvo, 


The Young Engineer. Hammond Hall. 
'I hud Edition, ss 

The Young Naturalist. W. P. Westell. 
Second Edition, 6s, 

The Y oung Ornithologist. W, P. Westell 
S'- 
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Methuen’s Shilling Library. 

Fcaf, 8m. ij. n(C. 


CtiNTiinoN or Enoiand, Tub. G. F. G. 
Miislerman. 

Dk Puiin NUIS. Oicar Wilde. 

I'ljjiM Miiisiiipman to Firld-Marsiul. 

bu Evelyn Wood, F.M,, V.C. 

‘IiiEAi. llu.HiAND, An. Oscar Wilde. 

‘JiMMV Glovrr, His Book. James M. 
Cjlover, 

•John Eovas, King or tub Wa-Kikuyu. 
John Boyes. 

Lady Wi.NDiEriMERB's Fak Oscar WUdc. 
Llttbrs from a Shlf-Madk Meuchant 
TO HIS Son George Horace Lorimer, 

Liruor John Ruskin, The. W. G Colling- 

wood. 

Lifk ■ p Robert Louis Stevkksom, The. 

Graham Balfour. 


•Lire or Tennyson, The. A. C Benson. 
•Little or Everything, A. E V. Lucas. 
Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime. Oscar Wilde. 
Lme or THE Honey-Bee, The. Tickner 
Eawardes. 

Man and the Universe. Sir Oliver Lodge 
Mary Magdalene. Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Selected Poems. Oscar Wilde. 

Sevastopol, and Other Stories. Leo 
Tolstoy. 

The Blue Bird. Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Under Five Reigns. Lady Dorothy Nevill 
•Vailima Letters. Robert Louis Stevenson 
•Vicar of Morwenstotv, Thu. S. Baring- 
Gould. 


Books for Travellers. 

Crown 8 m . 6 j . (ac/t. 

Each volume contains a number of Illustrations in Colour. 


•A Wandbriiu in Floubnc*. E, V. Lucas. 
A Wandbiirr in Paris. E. V. Liicns. 

A WANiiniWE IN Holland. IC. V. Ltioas. 
A Wanderer in London. E. V. Lucas. 
The NoRrot.K Uroads, W. A, Dutt. 

Tint New Forest. Iloiace 0 . Hutchinson. 
Nai'I.iis. Arlluir 11 . Norway. 

The Cities or Umiiria. Edward Hutton. 
The Cities or Spain. Edward Hutton. 
•The Cities or Lompardv. Edward 
Hutton. 

Florence and Northern Tuscany, with 
Genua. Edward Hutton. 

Siena and Southern Tuscahv. Edward 
Hutton. 


Rome. Edward Hutton. 

Venice and Veni.tia. Edwnrd Hutton. 
The Bretons at Home. F. M Gostiing 
The Land of Paruonv (Biittnny), Analole 
Le Brar. 

A Book or the Rhine. S. Earing-Gould 
The Naples Riviera. H. M. Vaughan. 
Days in Cornwall. C. Lewis Hind 
Through East Anglia in a Motor Car. 
J. E. Vincent. 

The Skirts or the Great City. Mrs. A 

G. Bell 

Round about Wiltshire. A. G Bradley. 
Scotland or To-day. T. F. Henderson and 
Francis Watt. 

Norway and its Fjords. M. A. Wyllie. 


Some Books on Art. 


Art AND Life. T, Sturge Moore. Illustrated. 
Cr. sf. 

Aims and Ideals in Art. George Clausen. 
Illustrated. Second Ediiton. Lar£e Post 
Sv0. 55. 

Six Lectures on Painting. George Clausen. 
Illustrated. Thitd Edition- Lisr^e Post 
Ivo, 3J. ^d. net. 

Francesco Guardi, 171S-1793. ^G. A, 

Simonson. Illustrated. Imperial 

Co r • 


Illu'^trations of the Book of Job. 

William Blake. Quarto, £i u, net. 

JohhLuc\s, Portrait Painter, 1828-1874. 
Arthur Lucas. Illustrated. Im}ena.l ^to. 
£3 3r ftei. 

Onr^Hundrbu Masterpieces of Painting. 
With an Introduction by R. C. Witt. Illus- 
trated, Second Edition, DesnyZva. 10^.6^. 

net. 

A Guide to the British PicruRns in tub 
National Gallery. Edward Kingston. 
Illustrated. Fca^. Bvo. 3^. €d. net. 
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SOMIC ON Art-j.'/’wi'A/maA 


Onu IIUNUTIIMI M K' SfUt riuuR. 

With an (nlnvliiciitm liy () F Hill. Illu'- 
tr.iteii. Wmj'Hi'i, iivf /(t-A 
A HiiMM'V Willi nn I'AMy by A. II. 

C'll Uillieibiiii fmfetial ;il5 IJX 

tii’C. 

Tim Sainii in Aur. M.iiE.uet K Tulior. 

Illiislr.iled. /'b'l/ ili'n. jr. 6i/. tiet 
Snioous Of Vmn iiNG. Maty limes. Ulus* 
trtiicci. Cf . Smy sx. 


Tim I’oiiT Impuussionisis. C. I.ewis Hiiiil. 

IlliiAIMtAil. iioyitl Him. yj. 6iA haA 
Citi.TK'AiiriN Pagan ANP Cimi‘,riAN I'imiw. 
J. U. Allen. Illmilrated. AVm/iii! EAilwn. 
Otmy&vci, is.iiitnti. 

“CiASSics nr Art." See paje 13. 

“ Tint Cdnnoisjkiir's Library " See p,i|ic 
"Littls Rooics on Arr." Seep.igc 16. 
‘‘Title LiTTBit Oai.i rries." See pafie ty. 


Some Books on Italy. 


A History or Mii.An Unurr the SroR 7 A. 
Cucili.v M. Ally, lllusir.ucd. Druy ivo. 
lof. 6d, nti- 

A Hkstory or Vkrona. A. M. Allen. 

llliislr.ncd. Demy Bim. tei. (id. net. 

A ItisTOHV OP Pbruoia. ■Willlnm Heyvraod. 

Illustnvted. Dtmyivo. ns. (d. net. 

The Lakkt of Northhkn IpaiY. Ricliard 
llBEOt. llUlstraied. A'fdyt. Zvo. 5t. «<•<. 
Woman in Itai.y. W. IIouUuik. lllustfiiled. 
Demy 8 m. toi. (>!. net, 

Oi.ii Ktiiuria ANii Moiirrn Tdsoany. Mtipy 
1., tniiieioii. Illii'iliiiUd. Setmi EdiliitM. 
Cf. Beip, (if. Hit. 

Ii't-ORKHdlt AND Tim Cl flits OP Nortiirrh 
TiiscanVi wini CiEnoa. EJwatd Ituuoii. 
illiist-rnlcd. Seemid Edttien, tr, 8tw. (s. 
SlKNA AND HoilTllltllN TllSOANY. Edwillll 
Jhitlon. Illnstmttd. .V/cand Edition. 
Cf. tve. (if. 

In Unknown Tuscany. _ Edwnrd Hutton, 
llliistiatcd. Cecaini Edilmt. Demy 8m. 
yj. 6d, net, 

ViiNicji AND VitNBTiA. Kilwnrd Hutton. 

lliustmteJ, Cr. 8w. Sx. 

VkniCh ON Foot. H. A Douglas. Illustrated. 
Den/. 8»p. 5f. net. 

Vbnicb and Hub TRitASUiius, H, A. 

Doiiglns. IlUthtrntcd. Era/, ivo. jx. net. 
*Thii Docks op Venicr. Mrs. Aubrey 
Richardson. Illustrated. Demylno. loi.dix. 
net, 

FeoiiknCK I Her History and Art to the Fall 
of the Republic. F, A. Hyett. Dmy ivo. 
yx. (d, net. 

FuirKnck and Her Tueasurcs. H. M. 

Vaugban. Illustrated. Fca/, ivo. S', net. 
Country Wai its abou r Ft orfjnck. Edward 
Hutton. Illubtrntcd. Fcap, Zvo, sx net. 
Nables 1 Past and Present. A. H. Norway. 

Illustrated. '1 hnd liditien, Cr.ZvQ. 6x. 
The Naples Riviera. H. M. Vaughan. 

IlltEStratcd. Second Edition. Cr. Zvq dr, 
Sicily 1 The New Winter Resort. Douglas 
Sladen. Illustrated, Second Edition. Cr. 
8vx. 5 X, net. 


Sicily. F. H. Jackson. Illustrated. Sm.iH 
Pottive, Cloth, 51 . (d. net, leather, 31. Oi/. 
net, 

Rome. Edward Hutton. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. Buo. 6x. 

A Roman Pilorihaos. R, E. Roberts 
Illustraled. Demy Ivo, lor. (d. net. 

Rohr. C. 0 . Ellnby. IlluBlratcd, Smntt 
Pott Zvo. Cloth, 5x. (d. net 1 leather, 3X. 6rf 
net. 

The CiTiits op Umdria. Kdw.ird Hntlou. 

lllnstMted. J'oujdh Rditton. O. 8 m, fix. 
‘TiiuCitiia op Lumbaroy, ICdwiiul Hutton. 

Illiislrated, Cr, Om. 6x. 

Tint I.iviw op S. Francis op Assisi. 

Ilrother T'liomns ol Celnim. Ci. Urns ,sx, 
net, 

I,(lKltN ?0 HIE Maiinipicent, III, li, .S. 
HoiHbiirgh. IlliHinued, Second Edition, 
DemyZvo, \si, net, 

C.moi.AMn .Savonarola, E. L, S, Horsbiirgli. 

Illustrated, Cr, Zm, sx, net. 

Sr. Catiiurine op Siena ano Her Times 
liy the Author of" Mdlle Motl." Illustrated 
Second Edition, Demy Zvo, yx. (d. net, 
Dante and 1113 Italy. Lonsdale Ragg. 

Illustiiued. Demy Zvo, lax. 6 d, net, 

Dante Ai.taHiERti His I.ife and Works. 
Paget Toynbee. Illustrated, Cr. Svo, 51 
«xX. 

Tim Mbdici Popes. H. M. Vaugban. Illus- 
trated. Demy Zvo. 15X. net. 

Smci LEY AND His Friends in Italy. Helen 
R, Angeli, Illustrated. Demy Zvo, sot, id. 
net. 

Howe Lipk in Italy. Lina Duff Gordon. 
Illustrated. Second Edition, Demy ivo, 
IQS. id. net. 

Skies Italian : A Little Breviary for Travellers 
in Italy, Ruth S. Phelps. Pea/. Zvo. 5X, 
net, 

*A Wanderer in Florence, E, V. Lucas. 

Illustrated. Cr, Zvo- is. 

♦United Italy. F. M, Underwood. Demy 
Zvo, Si . ■ f. «< ' 
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Part III, — A Selection of Works of Fiction 


SUSANNAH AND 
ONIl 01 her. EdiUon. Cr. 

flw. 6f. 

LOVK AND LOUISA. Second Edition 
Cn 6 r 

THE HROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 
Eatiioji Cr, Bvo 6s, 

^ ^ A Third Ediiim^ 

Cr ^jid. 6i. 

THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA: oit, The 
PuurE Advehturess. Third Editwn. 

Cr, 8 z/fl. 3 J, td. 

THE GLAD HEART. Plfih Edition. 
Cr. iva, bs, 

♦OLIVIA MARY. Cr. Ivo 6 f. 


Bagqt (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Third Edition. Cr 8 ro. Cr, 

THE PASSPORT. Fourth Edition. Cr 
8w(), 6 j. 

ANTHONY CUTHRERT. Foitrth Edition 

Cf . Srjo 6 j . 

LOVK'S PROXY. 0 , 82/0 6s 
DONNA Diana. ,‘)ccond Edition. Cr, 
Bvo, 6s, 

CASJTNG OF NET.S. Twiifth Edition. 
O.Sf< 0 . 6s. 

TillC IlOUSliOF SEURAVALLE, T/iird 
EdiiioH Cr, 8m. 6s. 


Bajloy (H, CJ. STORM AND TREASURE. 

*J7ntd Edition, Cr.Bw, 6 f. 

THE LONELY QUEEN. ThirdSdUm. 
Cr, Bt/o, 6 j'. 


Barlriff-Gould (S.), IN THE ROAR 
OF THE SEA. Ei^-hih Edition. Cr.Bva. 

MAROERY OF QUETHER. Second 
Edition, Cr, 8m. 6s. 

THl^ QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition, 
Cr, Qm. fix, 

JAGQUETTA Third Edition, Cr. 8 m. fix. 
KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition, Cr.Svo. fix, 
NOEML lUustrated. Fourth Ediiion, Cr, 
Bvo, fix. 

THE BROOM - SQUIRE. Illustrated. 

Ei/th Edition. Cr Bm. fix. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. 8m. fix. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated. 

Second Edtiion, Cr Bfi*. fix. 

BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. Ulus- 
trated. Second Edition, Cr 8m. fix. 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. Zvo. fix. 
WlNEFRED. Illustrated. Second Editiotu 
Cr, Bvo. fix, 

ROYAL GEO ROIE. Illustrated. Cr.Bvo,6s, 
CHRIS OP ALL SORTS. Cr. 8m. fix. 
IN DEWTSLAND. Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. fix. 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
Fifth Edition, Cr, Zvo, fix. 


Barr (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 
Fdxiioff, Cr, Zvo fix. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA Fifth 
Edition Cr, Zvo, 6s. 

THE MUTABLE MANY, Third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

Besble (Harold). THE CURIOUS AND 
DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF SIR 
JOHN SPARROW, Bast. ; or, The 
Pkogkess of an Open Mind. Second 
Edition, Cr, Zvo fix. 

Belloc (H.). EMMANUEL BURDEN, 
MERCHANT. Illustrated. SecondEdition 
Cr. 3m. fix. 

A CHANGE IN THE CABINET Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. fix. 

Belloc-Lowndos (Mrs.). THE CHINK 
W IHE ARMOUR. Fourth Ediiion. 
Cr, Sot. 6j. 

♦MARY PECIIELL. CrSOT. 6f, 

Bennett (Arnold). CL AY HANGER. 

J onth Edition. Cr. Svo. fa. 

THE CARD, S 1 1 1 h Edition. Cr.Zi'O. 6i. 
pnLD.‘V LESSWAYS. Seventh Edituni. 
Cr. Sot, fa. 

* ALIVE. A New Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6f. 

A MAN FROM THE NORTH. A New 
Edition. Cl. Bvo. 6s, 

THE MATADOR OF THE FIVE TOWNS. 
Second Edition. C> . 8 ot. 6j, 


Benson (E F.) DODO : A Detail ok thh 
Day, Sixteenth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Birmingham (George A.). SPANISH 

GOLD. Sixth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s 
THE SEARCH PARTY. FifiA Edition. 
Cr. Sot. 6s. 

LALAGE’S LOVERS. Third Edition. Cr. 
Sot, 6s, 


Bowen (Marjorie). I WILL MAIN- 
TAIN. Seventh Edition, Ct Sot. Ca 
DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. Fifth 
Ediiion, Cr, Sot. fa. 

♦A knight of SPAIN, Cr. Zvo. fa, 
THE QUEST OF GLORY. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. Sot 6 f. 

GOD AND THE KING, Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

Clifford (Mrs. W, K.). THE GETTING 
WELL OF DOROTHY lllusttatel, 
Second Edition Cr. Zvo 3 J. 6d 

Conrad (Joseph). THE SECRET AGENT : 

A Simple Tale. Fourth Ed. Cr.Zvo, 6s, 
A SET OF SIX. Fourth Edition Cr.Zvo. 6 j. 
UNDER WESTERN EYES. Second Ed. 
Cr. Sot. fa. 
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•Conyers (Dorothoa.). THE LONREY 
iMA,N. Cr. at'D. Ox. 

CofOlIl (Mario), A ROMANCE ORTWO 
WORI.Oa. Thirly-Jit^l E,l. O Bi'ii. tix. 
Yl.NUErTA ; ok, 'Ihk .Suniv nir on>i l*'nn- 
oiiTXicN. 'J'2uc/t^jf-uiuiU Cr.Bvo, 

6s 

THKLMA ! A NdEWEOiAK I’liiNCHas. 

h'at iy-seLond Ediltm^ Ct\ Qi'd. 6x. 
AKIIATH I 'JiiK .SluRV ni' a Dead Ski-k. 

'hvtittiffk Eddintt Cr Bi'j, Ox. 

'lilhl soul. OK LlLiril, StiJtttUinih 
Edition, Cr, Stfo, 6x. 

WORMWOOD : A Drama or Paeis. 

d ifditetiiik Edition, CV. Bt'o, Ox. 
liAK UiliAS; A Dui'AM op tiir World's 
'I’KAOtiDV jEiii iy-sixth Edition, Cr, 8eni, 
fix. 

TUESORllOWSOF SATAN. Fijty-stventh 
t.dilion Cr, 87'a. fix. 

THE MA&TEU-CHIUSTIAN. ThirUenth 
Fdttion, sntk Thousattii, Cr, 8i'a, fix. 
TEMl'ORAL POWER; A Siuuv m 
Sul'KisMACV. Etcmd Ediiisn, x^th 
Tkansitud, Cr, Crp, fix, 

GOD'S GOOD MAN ; A Simplr I.o»k 
S i'iiRY. Jd/tietitk EililiiiH, i^^th 'I'hiiu- 
niHil, Cr, Hilo, fix. 

UOl.Y ORDERS ! Tint Tkaoishy or a 
(J uiitT t.ii'K. iifciiiid Uditiiin, iMtk 
Tiwusinid, Crown 8vo, fix. 

THE MKillTY A'l'OM, Twmty-ninth 
Edition, Cr, 8&n. fix. 

BOY ; A Skcich. Tvitlfih Edilion, Cr.ivt, 
fix, 

CVMROS. Fimriteiifk Edilion, Cr,8no, fix. 
THIi MKlfi RYEULASTING, J<Wk Ed. 
Cr, 8<a). fix. 

Crockett (S. R.), I.OCUINVAR. Illu«- 
tnvtefi. Third Edition, Cr, Onr. fix. 

THE SJ'ANDARD HEARER. Stcoud 
Edition, Cr. 8rx. fix. 

Crokar (B, M.), THE OLD CANTON- 
MENT. i'tcoiid Edition. Ct.Svo, fix, 
JOHANNA. Eteond Edition, Cr.Svo. fix. 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. Foiirtk Edition. 
Cr, 8m. fix. 

A NINE DAYS' WONDER. EonrtA 
Edition. Cr, 8m. fix. 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Sivinih 
Edition, Cr, 8m. fix. 

ANGEL. Ftjik Edition, Cr, Bw, fix. 
KATHERINE THE ARROGANT. Sixth 
Edition, Cr. 8vo, fix. 

BABES IN THE WOOD, Fourth Edition. 
Cr, 8m, fix. 

Danby (Frank.). JOSEPH IN JEO- 
PARDY. Thud Edition, Cr. Bw. fix. 

Doyle (Sir A. Conan). ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. Twelfth Edition, Cr, 8m. fix. 

Font! (G. Manvlllo). SYD BELTON: 
The Boy who would not go to Sea. 
Illustrated, Second Ed. Cr, 8m. 3X. 6d, 


FlmlliUnr(,I 11), THE DHEl' N URAVE.S 
ttK BAI.CiDWRIE, J'ljlh (>, 

Bi'.l ns 

THE LMini'lR 'L'O THE Hl'ARS, ,\e,oiid 
Eilition, Cl, iiij. Ox. 

FIntlltUor (Miiry). A NARROW WAV. 

Thud Edihoit L r, Br.i, tix. 

OVl'R I'UE HILLS. Second Editmii. Cr. 
8m, fit, 

THE ROHE OF JOY. Thiid Edition. 
Cr, 8:t. Ox. 

A BLIND BIRD'S NEST. Illustvaicd. 
Second Edition, Cr. Svo. fix. 

Fry IB. and C. B.). A MOTHER'S SON 
Fi/t/i Eiiitiofi, Cr. hsio. fix. 

Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 
MOODS. Font ieenih Edition, Cr Br >, fix 
HILDA STRAKKORU and THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. ‘Jwei/ih Ed, Cr, Suu. fix, 
INTERPLAY. Fijth P.dttion. Cx. 8m. fix. 

Hlchens (Robert). THE J'ROPIIET OF 
BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Edition. 
Cr 8m. fix. 

TONGUES OF CONiGlENCE. Third 
Edition. Cr, 8iio, fii, 

TUH WOMAN WITH 'I'llK FAN, Eij;hth 
Edition, Cr Bm. fit. 

BYEWAY.S. Cr, fix. 

■prili GARDEN OK ALLAH. Twrn/y 
/irst Eidition, Cr. Ih'io. fix, 

THE BLACK SPANIEL. Ci. tiro. fix. 
THE CALL OK THE BLOOD. .Vei'enth 
Edition. Cr, Rri). Cx, 

BARllARV .SHIOKPi Second Edition, Cr, 

8»'ii. II- C /, 

THE DWELI.ER ON THE TIIUES- 
llOLD. Cr. Bm. fix. 

Hope (Anthony). THE GOD IN T1 R 
CAR. Eileiierilh Edition. Cr. Bro. 6i. 

A CHANGE OK AIR. Sixth Edilm. O. 
Bm. fix. 

A MAN OF MARK. Seventh Ed. Cr. Bm. fix, 
THE CIIRONICLE.S OK COUNT AN- 
TONIO. Si.ith Edition, Cr, 8vo. fit. 
PHROSO. liliihiiated. Eiyhth Edition, 
Cr, 8m. fix, 

SIMON DALE. Illuslrated. Eighth Edition. 
Cr, 8m, fix. 

THE KING'S MIRROR. Fijth Edition. 
Cr. 8m. fix. 

QUISANTET. Fourth Edition, Cr. 8m. fix. 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. 8m. fit. 
TALES OF TWO PEOPLE, Third Edi- 
tion, Cr, 8m. fix. 

THE GREAT MISS DRIVER, Fourth 
Edition, Cr. tvo, fix. 

MRS. MAXON PROTESTS. Third Edi- 
iian, Cr, 8m. fix. 

Hutten (Baroness von). THE HALO. 
Fifth Edition, Cr- 8m. fix. 
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‘Inner Shrlno’ (AuUioi* of the). THE 

Wild OI^IVE TkvdLdUwn, 0.8w. 

Jacobs (W. W.) MANY CARGOES. 

/Vif» liii\U(iyu Ci* Buo. 3^. 6<i. 

♦'Al'a llhi^irated in colour. D*my iva, 

’IS, (11/, uei, 

SliA URL'IIINS. Sixteenth Edition. Cr 
^vi) 3J. (ut. 

A MAbTER OF CRAFT liluMtalccJ. 

ninth Ediiwn. 3J. 6rf, 

LIGHT FRlSIGirris Illuslrated. Eighth 

Edition. Cl 3J- hd. 

THE SKUH'KR'S WOOING. Eieventh 
Kdrtwn Cf, 8ot. 3J. ad. 

AT SUNWICH PORT. IllUitrated. Tenth 
EdiUon, C r. ^vo, 3^. ad. 

D I ALSTON E Lane, lllu'ilraled. Eighth 
Edition, Cn. &vo, 3^. 6 d. 

ODD CRAFT. Illustrntsd. Ei/th Edition. 
Cr. ivo iS. ad, 

THE LADY OF THE BARGE, llluslialed. 

Ninth Edilioii, Cr.Svo, 31 6 d. 
SAI.THAVEN. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr. ivo. 3'. ad, 

SAILORS' KNOTS. Illustrated. Jnjth 
Edition. C> ■ 8110. 3r. ad. 

SHORT CRUISES. Third Edition. Cr. 
8v'o. 3r. ad, 

Jamos aionry). THE GOLDEN BOWL. 

i'/uid Ediiioii, Cr.Sm, Ct 

Lo Qiioux (William). TIIKHUNCIIllACK 
Of' WE.'sTftUNSTER. 'Ihiid Edition, 
I'r.tm, fit. , ■ 

Tjlli CLOSED BOOK. Thud Edition. 

TlVli ^VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

llluau'atod, Third Edition, Cr, 8w. 61. 
IIKUIND THE throne. Third Ediimi. 
Cr. Stio, fir. 

London (Jack). WHITE FANG. Eighth 
Edition, Cr, 8w. 6f. 

Lucas (E. V ). LISTENER'S LO RE \ An 
Oiu-imm Narration. Eighth Edition. 
8w. SJ. , „ 

OVER BEME ETON'S: An EAsy-corNG 
C'uunHici.i'i Ninth Kdtttoiu 5 ^* 

MR. iNGLESIDii. Jiis^ithEdiiiono Fcap 

LONDON LAVENDER. Cr, Ivo. fii. 

Lyall (Edna), DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST, \iith Ihoiisaiid. Cr. avo. 
3,r. ad, 

Maonaughtan (S-). THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA M'NAB, Ei/ih Edition. 

PE TER*'' AND JANE. Eourih Edition. 
Cr. “^vo. 6i'. 

Malet (Lucas). A COUNSEL OF PER 
FECTION. Second Edition, Ci.ioo. 6f 


THE WAGES OF SIN, Sixitenik Edition. 

Cr. S»fl. 6s 

THE CARISSIMA, Fifth Ed, Cr. Bjia. 6s. 
THE GATELEbS BARRIER. Ffth Edi- 
tion, Cr, Son, 6s. 

Maxwell (W. B.), the RAGGED MES- 
SENGER. 'Jhiid Edition. Cr.Zva. fis. 
THE GUARDED FLAME. Seventh Edi- 
ilon. Cr &vi>, 6r. 

ODD LENGTHS. Second Ed. Cr.lvo. Ss. 
HILL RISE* Fourth Edition. 6f. 

THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY. Be' 
TWREN You AND X. Fourth Edition. Cr, 

ivpt 6r. 

THE REST CURE. Fourth Edihon. Cr, 

^VOn df. 

Milne (A. A.). THE DAY’S PLAY. 

Third Edition. Cr 8m. fis. 

‘THE HOLIDAY ROUND. Cr. 8m fis. 

Montague (C. E ) A HIND I.ET 
LOObE Thud Edition. Cr.Soo. fis. 

Morrison (Arthur) TALES OF MEAN 
STREETS. Snienth Edition Cr.ivo. fis. 

A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Sixth Edition. 

Cr. 8m. fis. , , r- 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL, Fourth Edi- 
tion. Ct . ivo 6s. 

DIVERS VANITIES. Cr. Bw. fis. 

Ollivant (Allrod). OWD BOB, 'THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. With a 
Frontispiece. Elemnth Ed, Cr 8m. fis, 
THE TAMING OF JOHN BLUNT. 

Second Edition. Cr, 8m. fis. 

‘THE ROVAL ROAD. Cr. 8 m. 6s. 

Onions (Oliver). GOOD BOY SELDOM ; 

A Rowance or Auvbrtisimint. Second 
Edition- Cl. Bm. fis. 

Oppenhelm (E Phillips). MASTER OF 
MEN. Fifth Edition, Cr. Bvo. fis. 

THF, MISSING DELQRA. Illustrated. 
Eonrih Edition. Cr. ivo. fis. 

Orezy (Baronoss). FIRE IN STUBBLE. 

Fifth Edition. Cr. Bvo, fis. 

Oxenham (John). OF 

WEBS. Illustrated. Fifth Ed. Cr.BvO. as. 
PROFIT AND LOSS. Fourth Edition. 

THE *LiONG ROAD. Fourth Edition, Cr. 
8«/i, Ss, 

the song of hyacinth, and 

Other Stories- Second Edition. Cr, 

M^*LAD'y OF shadows. Fourth Edi- 
tion Cr.ivo. fir. 

LAURISTONS, Fomih Edition, Cr. Ivo. 

Tro COIL OF CARNE. Sixth Edition. 

•ME^QUEST OF THE GOLDEN ROSE. 
Cr. Bvo. fis. 
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MeTHUKN and O'Ml’ANY LlMlTKI) 


Piu'lwp (Gllbei'f) I'lKRRb', AND ins 
I'KDl'I.I',. .Sn'iiil/t (i Hjm. (u. 

MRS. I'ALCUUIN. /'ijt/i Cr. 

Him, ('! 

Till', TRANSl.ATION OP A SAVACK. 

b'Oitt ch I’.iUltotu C‘i‘. Him, Gr, 

TUK TRAD, OP rill-. SWORD, lllw- 
Ir.ittii. Ttiilh Eililiw~ Cr, flim, fir, 
WH15N VALAlONDCAMliTO PONTIAC: 
The Stoiy of a Lost Nnpoleon. Snvnlh 
Edition, Cr, Sue. fir, 

AN ADVfiNTUKER OP THE NORTH. 
The Ailvenliires of ' Pictly Picirc,* 
Fifth ilditioii, Cr. 8im. 6f 
THE P.VTTLE OP Tllli STRONG: i 
Romance of Two Klngitoms, [Itiieir-Red, 
SeVinih Ftiiiten, Cr, Svo. fir. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 

Third Edition, Cr, flim. vf. fiifi. 
NORTHERN LIGHTS. Fenrih Edition. 
Cr. tvo, 6t, 

Pasturfi (Mrs. Henry da la), THE 
T'YRANT. Fourth Edition, ti. 8t». fit. 

Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. Illiistrateil. E'ourth 
Edition. Cr, hvo. fit, 

I CROWN TUKIC KING. Illuilratal. Cr. 
Svo. fit. 

lAlVIt THE IlARVESritUi A Stomv or 
Tiin Siimiw. Ulu i hbd Edition. 

Cr, 8i/«. at. fill, 

THE MYSTKKV OF THE ORKEN 
11 HART. Third Kditum. Cr.ivo, fit. 

Perrin (Alice). THE CHARM. Fifth 
Edition. Cr, 6i;<i. fir, 

♦THE ANOI.O-INDIANS, fiV, Bw. fit. 

PlllllnollStEdon). LYING PROPHETS. 

'/hud Edition, Cr.ivo, fit. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST, Sixth Edi- 
tion, Cr. But. fit. 

THE HUMAN HOY. With a FronlRpiece. 

Stvmih Edition, Cr. Bim fit. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Stcorid 
Edition, Cr. Bw, fit. 

THE river, Aimrrt AW iVmk. Cr.ivo, fit. 
the AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Sw. fit. 

KNOCK. AT A VENTURE. Third Edition. 
Cr, film, fit, 

THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Bim. fit. 

TH E POACHER'S WIFE. Stcond Edition. 
Cr. Bvr, fit. 

THE STRIKING HOURS. Stand Edition. 
Cr. Stiff, fit. 

DE.METER’S DAUGHTER. Third 
Edition. Cr. ivo, fit. 

PIckthal! (MarmaduRo). SAID THE 
fisherman. Eighth Edition. Cr.ivo. 
fit. 

■Q’ (A. T. Qulller Couch). THE WHITE 
WOf.F. Stcond r'ditioii. Cr 8im fir 


THE MAYOR (IF TROY. Fomth Julili n 
Cr Si'u fii, 

MERRY (.'iAUDEN anh oiiiin Siiniirvi, 

fi'l.Hifti, (Jt 

MARiR. VKICUIREUX. Third Edition. 
Cr. fit, 

EWero (W. Patt), e.ru. Edition 

Cr, it'll, fit. 

A SON OF ITIE Sl'ATIt. Thud Edition 
Lr. 8w, II. 6.fi. 

A RREAKER t)F LAWS. CV. Siv. jt. fi.A 
MRS. UALER'S HUSINESS. Illusir.iicd. 

Second Edition. Cr. 8 to. fit, 

THE WtCKHAMSE.S. /''ouith Edition. 
Cr. Stiff, fit. 

NAME OF GARLAND. Third Edition. 
Cr, tvo. fit. 

SPLENDID UROIHER. Fourth Edition. 
Cl, Stiff, fit. 

NINE TO SIX-THIRTY. Third Edition 
Cr. 8vff. fit. 

THANKS TO SANDERSON. Stcond 

Edition, Cr. tvo, fit. 

•DEVOTED SPARICER. CV. Stiff, fit. 

Russell (W. Clark), MA.StER ROCKA- 
FKLLAR’.S , VOYAGE. IllustiiRetl. 
Fomth Edition. Cr. ivo. 31. fiiA 

SUllfWlck (Mrs. AHrort). THE KINS- 
M.YN. Hhivli.ilcd, Ihiid Edi'tloii, Cr. 

lliiff, fit. 

THE LANTERN-HEARERS, 'i/iird 
Edition. Cr, Bim. fir. 

ANTHKA'.S (lUE'iT, hifl/i Edition. Cr. 
Bi'ff. ( is . 

•LAMORNA, O'. 8w, fit, 

Somcrvlllo IE. (E.) and Ilos.s (Miirtln). 
DAN RIISHEL THE FOX, llluili.Kml, 
Fourth Edition, Cr, 8w. fit. 

Thurston (E. TcsmplO). MIRAGE. Fourth 
Edition, Cl, ivo, fit. 

Watson (H. B, Marriott). THE HIGH 
TOHV. Thi'd Edition, Cr. ivo, fii. 
THE PRIVATEEU.S. Hhwr.ucd, Second 
Edition. Cr. 8jiff. fit, 

ALISE OF ASTRA, Third Edition. Cr. 
ivo. fit. 

THE lUG FISH. Second Editioii, Cr.iiio. 

fit, 

Webllng (Peggy). THE STORY OK 
VIRGINIA PERFECT. Thud Edition. 
Cr. ivo. fit. 

THE SP! RIT OF MIRTH. Fifth Edition 
Cr. ivo, fit. 

FELIX CHRISTIE, ./econd Edition. Cr. 
ivo, fit. 

Woyman (Stanley) UNDER THE RED 
ROBE, llluilraied. Tivcntj'-lhird Edition, 
Cr. ivo, fit. 

Whitby (Beatrice). ROSAMOND. Second 
i.'F ‘ Cr. Silo 



Fiction 


Williamson iC N. ami A. M) THE 
LlGllTNINfi CONDUCTOR-. The 
SnatiRe Advcntuies of a Motor Cat, Illiis- 
irated. Edition, Cr* Bz'ff. 

6f. Also Cr, 87/«j. ij. ntt. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES : A Romance of 
a Motor, llliistraletl. Ninth Edition. 
Cr. ^vo. 6 s, 

T.AUY BETTY ACROSS 'I HE WATER. 

Eleventh Edition, Cu %vo. 6^. 

SCARLET RUNNER. Illustrated, Third 
Edition Cr, ^vo, 65 , 

SET IN SILVER. Illustrated. Fouith 
Edition* Cr, ^vo, 6xt 
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LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS 
AMERICA^ Second Eihtion* Cr.^ifo, fif. 
THE GOLDEN SILENCE, Sixth Ed,thn. 
Cr. 8m. 

THR GUESrS OF HERCULES. Thim 
Eiiiiim. Cr !r» 6 j. 

•THE HEATHER MOON. Cr. 8w. 6i. 

Wyllarde (Dolf). THE PATHWAV OF 
THE PIONEER (Nous Auires), Stxih 
Edition. Cr. 8»/. 6 s. 

THE UNOFFICIAL HONEYMOON 
Seventh Etiitien. Cr. Svo. 6 s, 

THE CAREER OF BEAUTY DARLING. 
Cr. 8m, 6s, 


Methuen’s Two-Shilling Novels. 

Ctovinivo. 2s, net. 


•lioTnii CiiAPnPOK, Tim, C, N, and A. M. 
Willianiiioii. 

•Cm.i. oi' Tint Hi.ood, Tun. Rnliert Hichens. 
Cau or IlnsMNY AND ITS Errand in 
Spain, Tun. C, N. and A. M. Williamson. 
Cl.irMiiNTiNA. A. K, W. Mason, 

Coi.ONHi. ENDnitiiY’s WtPR. Liicas Malet. 
Roller! Hidicns. 

OsTn 01' Tim DnsKRT, Tim. John OAonbam. 
My Friuno urn Ciiaucphur. C, N. and 
A. M. Williamson. 


PniNCKSs VisswiA, Thk. C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson, 

SitATS or THE Mighty, The. Sir Gilber! 
Parker. 

Servant or the PuduC, A, Anthony Hope. 
•Si'T IN Silver. C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 
Skyrrins, The, Mrs, Alfred Sidgwick, 

Sir Richard Calmady. Lucas Malet. 
•Vivien. W. B. Maxwell, 


Books for Boys and Girls. 

IlluHratei, Crevin Spo, is. 6d. 


Cross and Dagofr. The Crusade of the 
Children, laia, VV, Scoll Durrant. 

Get 1 INC Well or Dorothy, The. Mrs. 
W, K. Clifford. 

Girl ok the People, A. L. T. Meade. 
Hepsy Gipsy. L. T. Meade, ar. 6 d, 
HoNouradlk Miss, The. L. T. Meade. 
Master Rockafellar's Voyage. W. Clark 


Only a Guard-Room Dog. Ediih E. 
Cuthell, 

Red Grange, The. Mrs. Molesworth. 

SvD Belton: The Boy who would not 
go to Sea G. Manville Fenn. 

There was once a Prince. Mrs. M. K. 
Mann, 
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MLCTUUKN ANU CoMl'ANV LlMri'Kli 


Molhiien’s Shilling Novels. 


•Anna ok 'inn Fivb Towns. ArnoKl Iti'iincii. 
IUrbarv .Siikkp. RiiIibu 
Cm,\hm, Thk. Alice I'eniii. 

•Ubmon, Tub. C. N. nml A 1\! Willlaraion. 
Guaiidiio Flame, The. W. li. Maxwell. 
Jank. Mane Coielli. 

Lauv Bettv Aciioss the Wathk. C. N. 

& A. M. Williamiuii. 

•I.ONG Road, Tun. John Oxcnliam. 
Mioiity Atom, Thk. M.iue I’orelli. 
Mirage, R. Temple TTiiin.tU[i. 

Missing Uuloka, Thk. E Phillips Oppen. 
heim. 


RiiU"in nut Ki.i) Lame, Sir A. C’oinii no)U' 
••‘'lU.RKE Woman, Tin.. I'iileii I'liilliHilts. 
•SitVKHiNs, Thk. Mis. .MAeil SiiIi;m uk, 
Si'ANisit Gotn, G. A. lUriiim.*li,iiiL 
Taiksoi Mhan Si Kill". 1 .s. .Mthui Miirrlsoii. 
Tiir IIaio. The llaionesi vein lliilten. 
•rvuANi, Tnii, Mrs. Jleiiry Je 1,1 P.'istiiie, 
Unuku the Ri'ii Ruiiit. Stanley J. Wcyin.in. 
ViUGlNIA I’l'l.l LCE. Pegsy Wchlini; 

Woman wiih thk Fan, Thk. Ruheri 
1 lichens. 


The Novels of Alexandre Dumas. 

Medium ^vo. Fn'reCd. Mouhle Vohtmis, is. 


ACTit, 

AnviiN'i'uiiKs OK Gaetain Pamehiik, Tint. 
Amaukv. 

llmo OK Fatb, Tim. 

Black Tui.ie, Tim. 

Black, i the Story of a Dug, 

Castw ok ItrES'EiHN, Tim, 

CA'i'dimmu Blum. 

CltCll.K. 

CintTBLUT, Thk. 

CiinvAUKK D'Harmkktal, The. {nmiblc 
volume.) 

Chicot tub Jkstkr, 

Chicot Rkdivivuh. 

Comte dh Montgommkry, The. 

COHSCIItNCIC. 

Convict's Son, The. 

Corsican Brothers, The j and Ot ho the 
Archer. 

Crok'Earbo Jacijuot, 

Dom Gorenklot 
Doc d' Anjou, The. 

Fatal Combat, The. 

Fencing Master, The. 

Fernande. 

Gaorihl Lambert 
Georges. 

Great Massacre, The. 

Henri de Navarre. 

H^I ' IB DE ChAVERNY. 


IIhhii'.i (H>n, 'I’riii, 

Llt(INI..|,miNA. 

L<h/i‘.k ok la VAii.iftmr, (lloiihle vohiiiie.) 
Man in 'iiiit Ikon Mamc, Thk, tUuuU" 

viiliiiiie.) 

MaIi'iih Adam, 

Mouth ok Uitii,, Tim. 

Nanon, (Double vuhiiiie.) 

Olympia. 

Pauline; Pascai. Dhuno; and Bonirkok. 
PArb la Rhine. 

I’oRTR Saint-Antchnk, Tlllt, 

Prince ok Tiheve.r, The. 

Reminiscences ok Antony, The. 

St. Quentin. 

Rodin Hood, 

Samuel Geld. 

Snowball anu the Sultanetta, The. 
Sylvanihre, 

Taking ok Calais, Tiis. 

Tales of the Supernatural. 

Tales ok Strange Adventure, 

Tales ok Terror. 

Three Musketeers, The. (Double volume,) 
Tourney ok the Rue St. Antoine. 
Tragedy ok Nantes, Tim, 

Twenty Years Af'PER, (Double volume.) 
Wild-Duck Shooter, The. 

Wolk-Leadsr, The. 



Fiction 
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Methuen’s Sixpenny Boohs. 

Medium ivo. 


AlbanosI (E Maria). LOVE AND 

LOUISA. 

I KNOW A MAIDEN. 

THE BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. 
PETER A PARASITE. 

•THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA, 

Anstey (F.). a bayard of Bengal. 
Austen (J.) PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 
Bagot (Richard). A roman mystERV. 
CASTING OF NETS. 

DONNA DIANA. 

Balfour (Andrew). BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. 

Baring-Gould (S.). FURZE BLOOM. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. 

KITTY ALONE. 

URITH. 

THE BROOM SQUIRE. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

NOEMI. 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 
LITTLE TU’PENNY. 

WINEFRED. 

XPIE FROBISHERS. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. 

ARMINELL. 

BLADYS OF THE STEWI’ONEY. 

CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. 

Barr (Robert). JENNIE BAXTER. 

IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. 

THE MUTABLE MANY. 

Benson (E. F.). DODO. 
the vintage. 

Bronte (Charlotte). SHIRLEY. 

Brownell (C. L.). THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. 

Burton (J. Eloundello). ACROSS THE 
SALT SEAS. 

.Caffyn (Mrs). ANNE MAULEVERER. 
Capes (Bernard). THE GREAT SKENE 

mystery. 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K 1. A FLASH OF 
SUMMER 

MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. 


Corbett (Julian) A BUSINESS IN 
GREAT WATERS. 

Croker (Mrs. B. M.). ANGEL. 

A STATE SECRET. 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS 
JOHANNA. 

Dante (Alighieri), the divine 
COMEDY (Cary) 

Doyle (Sir A. Conan). ROUND THE 
RED LAMP. 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette). THOSE 
DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 

Eliot (George). THE MILL ON THE 
FLOSS, 

Flndlater (Jane H.). THE GREEN 
GRAVES OF BALGOWRIIC. 

Gallon (Tom). RICKERBY’S FOLLY, 

GaskelllMrs). CRANFORD. 

MARY BARTON, 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 

Gerard (Dorothea). HOLY MATRI- 
MONY. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 

MADE OF MONEY. 

GiSslng{G.). THE TOWN TR.AVELLER. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. 

Clanville (Ernest), THE INCA’S 
TREASURE. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. 

Gleig (Charles). BUNTER’S CRUISE, 

Grimm (The Brothers). GRIMM’S 
FAIRY TALES. 

Hope (Anthony). A MAN OF MARK. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. 

PHROSO. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 

Hornung (E. W.). DEAD MEN TELL 
NO TALES. 

Hyne (C. JO- prince RUPERT THE 

BUCCANEER. 

Ingraham (J. H.). THE THRONE OF 
DAVID. 




Mia’iiUBN AND Company Limited 


Le Ququx (W.). THli IIUNCIUIACK 
Ob WKSI'MlNyTb'.R. 

THK CROOICKO WjVV, 

THE VALLEY Ob' TUF, SHADOW. 

Levett-Yoilts (S. K.). TIUC TRAUOR’S 
WAV, 

ORRAIN. 

Linton (E. Lynni. THE TRUE HIS- 
TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 

Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 

Malet (Lucas). THE CARISSIMA. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 

Mann (Mrs. M. E.). MRS. PETER 
HOWARD. 

A LOST ESTATE. 

THE CEDAR STAR. 

THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT. 

A WINIER’S TALK. 

Marohmont (A. W.). MISER HOAD- 
LEV'.S SECRET. 

A MOMENT’S ERROR. 

Mawyat (Captain), peter simple. 
JACOli FAITIHUL, 

March {Rlohard). A METAMORPHOSIS. 
THE TWICKIfiNHAM PEERAGE, 

TIHC OODDKiiS. 

THE JOSS, 

Mason (A. E. W.). CLEMENTINA. 

Malhors (Halon). HONEV, 

ORIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. 

SAM’S .SWEETHEART. 

the ferryman. 

Meade (Mrs. L. T.J. DRIFT. 

Miller (Esther). LIVING LIES. 

Mltford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THK 
SPIDER. 

Montrdsor (F. F.). THE ALIEN. 

Morrison (Arthur). THE hole IN 
THE WALL, 

Nesblt (E.). THE RED HOUSE. 

Norris (W. E.). HIS GRACE. 

GILES INOILBY, 

THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. 
MATTHEW AUSTEN. 

CLARISSA FURIOSA. 

Oliphant (Mrs,). THE LADY'S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. 


’rilHPRODKiAtS, 

THE TWO MARYS. 

oppenliolm (E. P.). MASTER OF MEN. 

Parker (Sir Gilbert). THE POMP OF 
THE LAVH.KTTES, 

tVHEN VALMOND CAMETO PONTIAC, 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 

Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. 

I CROWN THEE KING. 

Phillpotts (Eden). THE HUMAN BOY. 
CHILDREN OF THE MLST. 

THE POACHER'S WIFE. 

THE RIVER. 

‘Q’ (A. T. Qulller Couch). THK 
WHITE WOLF. 

RldBC (W. Fell). A SON OF THE ST AT E. 
LOST PROPERTY. 

GEORGE Mil THE GENERAL. 

A BRE.tKER OF LAWS. 

ERB. 

Russell (W. Clark), AISANDONIiD. 

A MARRIAGE A I' .SKA. 

MV DANl.SH .SWEETHEART. 

III.S LSI, AND PRINCESS. 

Sor^oan^Adojlno), THE MAS PER OF 

IIALIIARA'S MONEY, 

THE VHf.LOW diamond, 

THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME, 

Sldgwlok (Mrs. Alfred). THE KINS- 
MAN. 

Surtees (R. S.), handlev CROSS. 
MR. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR, 

ASK MAMMA. 

'Walford (Mrs. L. B.). MR, SMITH. 
COUSINS. 

THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER, 
TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 

Wallace (General Lew). BEN-HUR. 
THE FAIR GOD. 

Watson (H. B. Marriott). THK ADVEN- 
TURERS. 

CAPTAIN FORTUNE, 

Weekes (A. B.). PRISONERS OF WAR. 
Wells (H, G.). THE SEA LADY, 

Whitby CBeatrlee). THE RESULT OF 
AN AXIDENP. 

White (Percy). A PASSIONATE PIL- 
GRIM. 

Willi mson (Mrs. C. N.'' P‘PA. 
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